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Regular price to schools 
and libraries, $79.50.* 
Orders receivad prior to 
publication date, 
January 1, 1971, 
accepted at 
pre-publication price 
of $659.50.* 

"(plus $1.78 per set 
shipping and handling 

charge) 





NEW FROM EBE 


MAKERS OF AMERICA 


The most extensive review In print of the ethnic pluralism of the United States 


“What, then, is the American, 


this new man?” se Crevecoeur 
Makers of America does not attempt a final 
definition of an American; it does provide 
insight as to what Americans have thought 
themselves to be. The selections—734 in 
ten volumes—are drawn from sources rep- 
resenting over fifty nationalities and ethnic 
groups. They enable the student to share 
the experiences and attitudes, the anxieties, 
hopes and prejudices of the diverse peoples 
who have made our country, and to form 
his own conclusions. 


Makers of America is drawn from letters, 
diaries, songs, sermions, newspapers—from 
thousands of sources contemporary with 
the times they describe, from 1536 to the 
present, Extensive editorial introductions 


Reference Division 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
425 North Michigan Avenue © Chicago, {ifinols 60611 





E 


to each chapter relate the material to the 
overall concept. A profusion of illustra- 
tions adds meaning and substance to the 
text and five indices help the reader find 
any desired information quickly. 
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Reference Division AHR-503 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation 

426 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, lilinois 60611 

O Please reserve, In my name, _____.__. sets of 
10-volume Makers of America, to be shi in 
January, 1971, at the special pre-publication price 
of $69.50 (plus $1.75 per set shipping and handilng 
charge). | understand | may return the set at no 
charge within thirty days of delivery If not completely 

. satisfied. 

O Please send me more Information about Makers of 
Ameríca. 


Name 
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Algeria 


The Politics of a Socialist Revoluiion 

David and Marina Ottaway 

‘A dramatic account of the first six years of the Algerian socialist revolution. The 

authors, who lived in Algeria during much of this period (Mr. Ottaway was a ` 

correspondent for The New York Times and Timé magazine), offer a wealth of first- 

hand information concerning the destruction of the colonial economic and social 

order, the formation of new power blocs, the attempt of Ahmed Ben Bella to forge 

a new cconomy and a modern political system, and the intricate alliances and rivalries 

among a small group of leaders. 

“Militants and moderates alike might profit by reading the Ottaways’ dispassionate, 

detailed account of a revolution gone sour. ... Their book seems destined to become 

the standard work on post-independence Algeria." —The Washington Post ‘ - 
1970 LC: 70- 83210 336 pages 11 photos $8.75 


The German Resistance to Hitler 


Hermann Grami, Hans Mommsen, Hans-Joachim Reichhardt, 
and Ernst Wolf 


These four essays provide perhaps the first truly dispassionate analysis of the German 
Resistance. The first two essays discuss social ånd foreign-policy ideas and constitu- 
tional projects of the conservative circles whose activities culminated in the attem 
to assassinate Hitler. The third concerns Socialist and Communist resistance, and the 
fourth deals with the dilemma of the churches in the face of Nazi religious poli 
1970 LC: 69-10591 281 pages $ 95 


Middle Eastern Cities 


Ancient, Islamic, and Contemporary Middle Eastern Ur banism: 

A Symposium 

Edited by Ira M. Lapidus 

What’ is distinctive ‘about the cities of the Middle East? What role did they have in 
the formation of the arger civilizations of which they are a part? These are among 
the problems posed in this symposium, the first in which archeologists, historians, 
cconomists, anthropologists, and sociologists have brought their skills and accumulated 
knowledge to the subject, 

1970 LC: 72-81939 255 pages map $6.00 


i 
Employment Grievances and, Disputes Procedures in PRO 
K: W. Wedderburn and P. L. Davies 


A comprehensive description of the formal and informal procedures for resolving 
gricvances and trade disputes in Great Britain. This volume examines the gencral 
structure of British labor law; the voluntary procedures established: by collective 
‘agreements; the legal machinery for arbitration and for state intervention; and the 
operation of the new Industrial Tribunals which since 1965 have had jurisdiction 
over certain types of employment questions. 'The book also assesses the recommenda- 
tions and advice put to the British Government by the Royal Commission Report 
on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations in June 1968. 

1969 LC: 71-84788 301 pages $10.50 


The Cult of Kingship in Anglo-Saxon England 
William A. Chaney 


Mr. Chaney investigates the often nebulous:but nonetheless vital sources that illu- 
minate the way in which the folk saw their king, as a sacral figure which held the 
tribal world ` together and related it to the cosmic forces in which that world was 
enmeshed. Using artistic, archacological, philological, numismatic, as well as literary 
‘evidence, the author examines such topics as the divine descent of the Anglo-Saxon 
royal houses, the king-related nature of Wóden's role, the royal role at sacrifices and * 
festivals, and the importance of the king in the conversion of England to Christianity. 
: 1969 .LC: 72-79041 250 pages $7.00 


Myth 


Its Meaning and Functions in Ancient and Other Cultures 
G. S. Kirk 
This book provides a coherent treatment of the many interconnected problems of 
myths: the relation of myths to folktales on the one hand and to rituals on the other; 
the validity and scope of the structuralist theory of myth; the range of possible 
mythical functions; the effccts of developed social institutions and literacy; the 
character and meaning of ancient Near-Eastern myths and their influence on ise 
the special forms taken by Greek myths and their involvement:with rational modes 
of thought; the status of myths as expressions of the unconscious, as allied with 
dreams, as universal symbols, or as accidents of primarily narrative aims. 

1970 LC: 72-628267 384 pages $7.95 


Four Centuries of Portuguese Expansion, 1415-1825 


A Succinct Survey 
C. R. Boxer ; 
This brief but comprehensive survey of the history of Portuguese colonization was 
first published in 1961, and is now reissued in a library edition. The study draws on 
remote royal ordinances and reveals much about the human relations that existed 
between the Portuguese on the one side and Indians, Africans, and Brazilians on 
the other. Spanning four centuries and four continents, and countless isles, this book 
charts the “Age of Discovery” and delineates the lasting contributions of Portugal to 
world civilization. S 

1970 LC: 74-92672 102 pages 5 plates map paper, $1.65; cloth, $6.50 


Tbe Politics of Formosan Nationalism 
Douglas Mendel 


It is common knowledge that both the Communist and the Nationalist Chinese 
regimes insist that Formosa is an integral part of China and oppose indeperidence for 
Formosa. But what do the Formosans, the silent majority on the island, think about 
the matter? This is the question that Mr. Mendel secks to answer, focusing his book 
principally but not exclusively on native attitudes. 


1970 LC: 78-94982 5320 pages map $7.95 
New India, 1885 


British Official Policy and the Emergence of the 

Indian National Congress 

Briton Martin, Jr. 

Mr. Martin's book draws on a very wide range of source materials and reveals for the 
first time in detail the mounting struggle between educated Indian opinion and 
imperial expansionist policies supported by British officials and by both political 
parties in Grcat Britain. 


Frozen Tombs of Siberia 


The Pazyryk Burials of Iron-Age Horsemen 
Sergei I. Rudenko ; 
Translated and Edited by M. W. Thompson : 
The most spectacular archaeological discovery of our time was made at Pazyryk in 
the Altai Mountains of western Siberia: here, perfectly preserved in the ice for 2500 
years, were the tattoocd bodies of many nomad chiefs—probably the Scythians 
mentioned by Herodotus—and their horses. Many perishable objects were here to'be 
examined—everyday articles as well as sumptuous ritualistic pieces; hemp-smoking 
equipment; carts, wagons, saddlery—of better design and workmanship than any 
known to the later, classical world. 

1960 LC: 69-20480 254 pages illustrations large format $30.00 


VS University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
rom California 


1970 LC: 70-98140 416 pages $10.00 





Howard M. Sadha 
The "pump 
Middle East 


b E INN 
“Alive with dramatic events and a dramatis personae of great men and 
small... vividly and discerningly portrayed. It is well-balanced in com- 
position, detailed but not overcrowded, clear in perspective, charged 
with movement."— Lord Kinross, New York Times Book Review 


“A dramatic presentation of what was in itself high drama... Anew 
and welcome addition to the earlier standard works on the period, ve 
— Foreign Affairs 


1914-1924 


“The best and most comprehensive account thus far... Most fascinating.” 
— Phebe Marr, The Nation ` 


560 pages, 17 diplomatic and political maps, comprehensive bibliography. 


$12.50 + Published by Alfred-A: Knopf © 
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ThelEestexm Frontier 
THE SETTLEMENT OF NORTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND, 1610-1763 


by Charles E. Clark 


“A first-rate piece of work, imaginatively conceived, thoroughly 
researched, and gracefully presented. Clark skillfully probes the 
largely neglected northern frontier areas of early New England and 
shows that for a while that area had a character and tone 

` significantly different from the better known centers of Puritan 


'. settlement. Of special interest is Clark’s emphasis on the social 


aspects... An important new contribution to the growing list of 
studies that remind us how much variety there was in early 

` New England — a reassessment that is paru pütting to rest 
the old stereotype of rigid conformity." 
—Alden T. Vaughan, Columbia University ' 


$10 : Published by Alfred -A:Knopf 2 
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Donald Drew Egbert 


Social Radicalism 


ama tine Artg: 
WESTERN EUROPE 


In this innovative and exhaustive study, Donald Drew 
Egbert, Professor of Art, Archaeology and Architecture at 
Princeton University, examines the ways in which the. 
political and social convictions of Western Europe's radical 
artists have affected not only their own lives but also their 
creations and their society. 

Virtually every radical creative figure of note is 
discussed, along with dozens of less celebrated men — 
Utopian, socialist, anarchist, Marxist — who left their mark 
on the culture of their times: from Goya through Zola to 
the men of the Bauhaus, Brecht, Picasso, Le Corbusier, from 
Saint-Simon and Engels to the visionary planners of Utopian 
cities, from the social idealism of a William Morris, 
expressed in furniture and even typography, to today's 
seemingly anarchic explosions in the arts. 

The creative channeling of radical beliefs into such 
divergent styles of art and life as social realism, 
Bohemianism, symbolism, de-mechanization, 
abstractionism, surrealism and neo-romanticism is explored 
and clarified. The result is, in effect, a comprehensive 
portrayal of the artistic, literary, musical, architectural — 
and philosophical — evolution of Europe from the French 
Revolution to the present. 


928 pages, 122 illustrations 


$15 - Published by Alfred «A+ Knopf 29% 





A monumental work concluded 


Lawrence ilenry 
Gipson’s 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


VOLUME XV: A GUIDE TO 
MANUSCRIPTS, 1748-1776 


This, the fifteenth and final volume— 
providing the student with a key to the 
contents and location of the vast stores 

of pertinent unpublished manuscripts — 
marks the completion of Gipson’s great 
life work, a work already accorded the 


. Pulitzer, Bancroft and Loubat Prizes. 


Volume XV: 608 pages. $15 


Published by Alfred *A* Knopf E pu. 
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A biography by Wilbur D. Thomas 


"One of the great mysteries of the Civll War" is 
cleared up in this book. Metromedia TV, Washing- 
ton, DC 


This book is a definitive, fully documented biog- 
raphy of General George H. Thomas, The Indomit- 
able Warrior; it Is as well a history of the Army of 
the Cumberland, the army that lost but one battle, 
and that a technical one, at Chickamauga, and 
that also broke the stalemate in the East that ended 
the war. 


D 


Here is the answer to the question: Why was the 
one general of the war, Thomas, who never lost a 
battle nor a movement of a battle, and whose 
deeds on every battlefield on which he fought out- 
shone those of all other Union commanders, in- 
cluding Generals Grant, Sheridan and Sherman in 
the three-day battles at Chattanooga, relegated to 
near obscurity? 
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This book, on the approved reading list of the New 
York City Board of Education, restores to top rank- 
ing the genera! who won the first Union victory of 
the war at Mill Springs, Kentucky, and the last 
great battle at Nashville. At Chattanooga and at 
Nashville, Thomas launched the only two assaults 
of the war in which a Confederate force was driven from its defenses in complete rout; 
and Nashville was the most crushing defeat of the war on either side. 





"All dedicated students of Civil War military history should read this volume . . it 
represents a viewpoint about Grant not adequately presented in recent literature nor 
anywhere so boldly since the last century." Civil War History 


"The author does a valuable service when he emphasizes that the military hierarchy 
of Grant, Sherman and Schofield exerted tremendous influence in giving their version 
of events relating to the Clvil War. This book deserves a respected place on the groan- 
ing Civil War bookshelf." 


"A veritable hydrogen bomb of a biography.” Christian Herald 


"Recommended that the Civil War student read for a new approach and a wealth of 
detailed information." Civi! War Times 


"| was so absorbed by the revelations in this book that | could not put it down." 
Herman Sobel-—New York C. War Rd. Table 


"An excellent character sketch of one of the Civil War's finest generals.” Billings, 
Washington Civil War Rd. Table 


At all bookstores or send $10.00 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC 
50 Jericho Turnpike, Jericho, New York 11753 
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Alliance Politics 


RICHARD E. NEUSTADT. “This brilliantly subtle and realistic study throws penetrating 
light on the way that governments, nominally united in friendship and alliance, can mis- 
perceive each other and each otber's problems. It is an important, original and authoritative 
work.” —Arthur Schlesinger, jr. $5.95 


The Jacksonians Versus the Bank 


JAMES ROGER SHARP. Believing that study of the banking issue during the Jacksonian 
period has been too narrowly tied to national politics, James Roger Sharp turns the attention 
of his readers to the debate as it took place at the state and local level, particularly in 
Virginia, Ohio, and Mississippi. $12.50 


A Financial History of the United States 


MARGARET G. MYERS. This is a financial history of the United States from colonial times 
to the present written in an interesting, nontechnical style and presenting the fascinating 
account of the evolution of a fragmented, poorly regulated cconomy to a modern-day 
economy which ranks as one of the strongest in the world. $11.95 


Columbia Essays in International Affairs: 
The Dean's Papers, Volume V: 1969 


ANDREW W. CORDIER, EDITOR. Thirteen more outstanding papers by graduate students 
at the School of International Affairs, Columbia University. ~ $10.00 


Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship 


Language, Law, and History in the French Renaissance 


DONALD R. KELLEY. This book traces the beginning of a fundamental transformation in 
modern Western thought—that is, the rise of historical consciousness. The linking of Renais- 
sance philology and medieval law with modern historical scholarship is explored with great 
insight. $10.00 


'The Fihrist of al-Nadim 


A Tenth-Century Survey of Muslim Culture 


TRANSLATED BY BAYARD DODGE. “. . . a catalogue of the books of all peoples, Arab 

and foreign, existing in the language of the Arabs . . . from the beginning of the formation 

of each science to this our own time." —from al-Nadim's introduction y 
Number LXXXITI in the Records of Civilization $40.00 
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à Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N. Y. 10538 

RUP d Available in Canada: McGill-Queen's University Press, 3458 Redpath St., 


Montreal 109 


Oxford 
University 
Press 


GB 311 


English History 
1914-1945 


By A. J. P. TAYLOR. "[His] work glitters 
with personality, controversy, contemporary 
relevance, and genuine philosophical signifi- 
cance.” — The Nation. (O.H.E.) $3.95 


GB 326 


Edward Wilmot 
Blyden 


Pan-Negro Patriot 
1832-1912 


By HOLLIS R. LYNCH. A lucid and 
thoughtful biography of a formative figure 
of Liberian history, who was also an early 
philosopher of Pan-Africanism and black 
nationalism, $1.95 


GB 327 


The Golden Trade 
of the Moors 


Second Edition 
By E. W. BOVILL. The story of the flourish- 


ing trans-Saharan trade from earliest times 
down to this century, with extensive re- 
visions and new material. $2.25 





GB 329 


The Unity of 
European History 
Revised and Expanded Edition 

By JOHN BOWLE. This political and cul- 
tural survey presents a masterly picture of 


the traditions that unify European society. 
$3.50 
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GB 333 


The Negro 


By W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS; new 
Introduction by GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 
The pioneering book that first claimed a 
place for Africa in world history, and opened 


the whole field of black historiography. 
$1.95 


GB 309 


Woodrow Wilson and 
World Politics 


America's Response to War and Revolution 


By N. GORDON LEVIN, JR. Winner of the 
Bancroft Prize for 1968. "[Describes] bril- 
liantly and perceptively the dynamics and 
the long-range purposes of Wilson's foreign 
policies." — ARTHUR S. Linx, N. Y. Times 
Book Review $1.95 
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GB 313 


Social Change 
and History 


Aspects of the Western 
Theory of Development 


By ROBERT A. NISBET. Examines the idea 
of social change throughout the range of 
Western culture. $1.95 


GB 310 


Black Abolitionists 


By BENJAMIN QUARLES. This broad over- 
view of Negro involvement in the antislavery 
movement “does more than fill a glaring gap 
in our knowledge of black shapers of our 
history; it rights a wrong." — LesLie H. 
FISHEL, Jr. $1.95 


At all bookstores 
Wa OXFORD \ UNIVERSITY W PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The Growth of the Ametican i Republic 
SIXTH EDITION 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, and WILLIAM E. 
LEUCHTENBURG. "It is always a matter for rejoicing when a classic work of great 
value is, brought up to date. Fresh interpretations reflect .newly.discovered sources and 
the changing viewpoints of the historians. Too ofen a ‘new edition’ simply means the - 
addition of a chapter bringing the material closer to the present time. Here, instead, 
there is substantial rewriting. Recent events cast the past into a new light—the impact 
of class, ethnic and sectional aspects on the voting pattern of Americans is a case in 
point. There is far greater consideration of ‘the role of the Negro in American life. 
Here too, more recent events have caused, serious re-thinking of old: attitudes . . . The 
book is a fine source work and a pleasure to read.”—Current History. "A classic that 
rnaintains its value and scholarly bent without sacrificing style and a bit of humor.” 
—EanL SPANGLER, Macalester College. 
1969 Vol. I, 1,002 pp. Vol. II, 998 pp. ` text edition, each $9.50 ` 
trade edition, boxed set see 00 


The Oxford History ot the Ametican People 


By SAMUEL ELIOT.MORISON. "A magnificent work. Still the most satisfactory .one- 
volume text in American History for college students."—MaAx SAVELLE, University of. 
Illinois. "It is a rich legacy, rore not only the salient facts but a thousand little 
Known but highly relevant facts about our history . . . It is rich in the author's apa 
praisals of American character, rich in its'vivid characterizations of American life.. 

Few works of a general nature are as rich in social and cultural, iuge id '— Jonn Hore 
FRANKLIN, ‘University of Chicago.  . 

‘1965 . A184 pp. 82 pp. illus; 27 maps text edition $9.50 , 

tfade edition $15.00 


Adda Vistas 


Edited by LEONARD DINNERSTEIN, Universi of Arizona, and KENNETH T. 
JACKSON, Columbia University. Ranging from 1697 to 1970, these twenty-eight 
articles involve fascinating and diversified highlights of Amierican history while they 
essentially avoid com "EE historiographical concerns. The selections are by such noted 
historians as Edmund S. Morgan, David B. Davis, Daniel J. Boorstin, Eric McKitrick, 
David Hawke, Martin Duberman, William E. PAR T. Harry Williams, and 
Richard C. Wade. 


Spring 1971 “Ge uw s . approx. 350 Pp.’ EE paper $2.95 . 


Essays on the Making of the Constitution - 


Edited by LEONARD W. LEVY, Brandeis University. “The best selection of ‘essays 
on the framing and ratification of the Constitution to appear to date. The short 


- intfoductions to the essays are- masterpieces im summing up main theses and in putting 


the essays in their proper historiographical perspective."— WiLLIAM BRUCE WHEELER, 
Northern Illinois University. 


: 1969 ^ - 3 282 pP. paper $2.50 
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Oxford University Press 








The Rise of Modern China 


By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU, University of California, Santa Barbara. "It is perhaps 
one of the most informative and comprehensive textbooks on modern China now in 
existence."—$. Y. Tenc. Indiana University. ". . . Makes an important contribution 
to background knowledge of the subject."—0O. Epatunp Crusp, Saturday Review. "A 
monumental history of China... A very nearly definitive work."—Publishers' Weekly. 
1970 848 pp. 44 pp. illus. 14 maps text edition $9.95 

trade edition $14.50 


Readings in the History of Modern China 


Edited by IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU. This volume functions as a companion: to The 
Rise of Modern China. Seventy-five selections, many of which come from learned 
journals, are divided into six major sections: Persistence of Traditional Institutions, 
1600-1800; Foreign Aggression and Domestic Rebellion, 1800-1864; Self-Strengthening 
in an Age of Accelerated Foreign Imperialism, 1861-1895; Reform and Revolution, 
1892-1912; Ideological Awakening and the War of Resistance, 1917-1945; and Rise of 
the Chinese People's Republic. 


Spring 1971 approx. 600 pp. R paper, prob. $6.95 


A. History of Russia 


SECOND EDITION 


By NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY, University of California, Berkeley. “This is the 
most satisfactory survey of Russian history in English . . . Riasanovsky's presentation 
is comprehensive, his judgments discerning, his writing style clear."—C. B. O'BRIEN, 
University of California, Davis. “This is a superb study of Russia, from earliest times 
to the modern era. It is beautifully organized and illustrated. As a general survey, it 
is an indispensable guide to students interested in any phase of Russian history."— 
BARBARA M. Wacker, Occidental College. 


1969 782 pp. 32 pp. illus; 30 maps text edition $9.50 
trade edition $18.50 


Readings in World History 


The ten paperbound volumes in this series consist of original source materials and 
have been especially designed for use with William H. McNeill's 4 World History 
(1967, text edition $6.95) although they may be used independently. The first five 
volumes, edited by William H. McNeill and Jean W. Sedlar, include: T'he Origins of 
Civilization (1968, $1.25); The Ancient Near East (1968, $1.25); The Classical Mediter- 
ranean World (1969, $1.50); Classical India (1968, $1.50); and Classical China (1970, 
$1.95). 

ims are five additional volumes edited by William H. McNeill and others: 
The Islamic World; China, India and Japan—The Middle Period; Medieval Europe; 
Modern Asia and Africa; and Modern Europe and America. Each volume is approxi- 
mately 250 pages. 
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Oxford University Press 


The Growth and Culture of Latin America 


SECOND EDITION 

By DONALD E. WORCESTER and WENDELL G. SCHAEFFER, both of Texas 
Christian University. This work provides a clear, comprehensive introduction to more 
than four and a half centuries of Latin American history. The focus throughout is 
upom Latin America's internal relations rather than on external relations, pressures 
and conditions. Brought thoroughly up to date through the events of the 1960's, this 
two-volume account breaks at the conclusion of the Wars of Independence. 


1970 two volumes each, approx. 500 pp. paper, each $4. 50 


The Segregation Era, 1863-1954: 


A4 MODERN READER 

Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College, and FRANK OTTO GATELL, 
University of California, Los Angeles. A representative sampling of the most important 
historical treatments of velas rend black experience, these nineteen essays 
examine the major problems faced by black Americans since the Civil War. "An excel- 
lent collection . . ."—RANp Burnetre, MacMurray College. 


1970 400 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


American Negro Slavery: 


A MODERN READER 

Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN and FRANK OTTO GATELL. ". . . Some of the 
best writings on the history of the American Negro. That the editors have an under- 
standing of the important materials in this field is revealed by their first-rate and most 
comprehensive selections."—NrcHorAs C. Poros, Scholastic Teacher. 


1968 374 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


Twentieth-Century Africa 


Edited by P. J. M. McEWAN, University of Sussex. Now available in paperback, this 
volume contains a selection of contrasting passages from recognized authorities on the 
most significant events and movements during the twentieth century in Africa. Much 
of the material comes from specialized journals and books originally published in 
French, and is not otherwise readily available. Following a general introduction, the 
fifty readings include articles by Martin Kilson, David Pickles, Arnold Toynbee, I. M. 
Lewis, Edward Roux, Philip Mason, Robert I. Rotberg, Ndabaningi Sithole, Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, and Margaret Legum. 


1968 544 pp. cloth $9.00 paper $4.95 


Africa Discovers Her Past 


Edited by J. D. FAGE, University of Birmingham. This collection of essays presents 
current research methods in African history and the results achieved by these methods. 
The studies analyze the comparative value of oral, documentary, and. archaeological 
sources and examine developments in the writing of history in different regions of 
Africa. The Introduction assesses the importance of the revolution which has taken 
place in African historiography during the last twenty years. 


1970 112 pp. cloth $3.95 paper $1.50 


WY OXFORD W UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
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American Urban History: 


AN INTERPRETIVE READER WITH 
COMMENTARIES 


Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, 
IR University of California, Sania Bar- 
ara. 

1969 


668 pp. paper $4.95 


Readings in Technology 
and American Life 


Edited by CARROLL W. PURSELL, JR, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


1969 480 pp. paper $4.95 


Southwest: 


THREE PEOPLES IN 

GEOGRAPHICAL CHANGE, 1600-1970 
By DONALD W. MEINIG, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. (Historical Geography of North 
America. Series). 

January 1971 140 pp. 27 maps 
cloth $7.00 paper $3.95 


Cities and Immigrants: 
A GEOGRAPHY OF CHANGE IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICA 


By DAVID WARD, University of Wis- 
consin. (Historical Geography of North 
America Series). 


January 1971 150 pp. 23 illus; 24 maps 
cloth $6.75 paper $2. 95 


The Oxford History of 
South Africa 


Volume I: South Africa to 1870; Volume 

II: South Africa 1870 to 1966 

Edited by MONICA WILSON, University 

of Cape Town, and LEONARD THOMP.- 

SON, Yale University. 

Vol. I, 1969 Vol. II, 1970 each, 500 pp. 
illus. each $8.00 
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Urban Life in America 
Series, Paperbound Editions 


General Editor: Richard C. Wade, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


Pullman: 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
ORDER AND COMMUNITY 
PLANNING, 1880-1930 


By STANLEY BUDER, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 


1967 288 pp. cloth $7.95 paper $1.95 


Spearheads for Reform: 


THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS AND 
THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT, 
1890-1914 

By ALLEN F. DAVIS, Temple University. 
1967 344 pp. cloth $8.50 paper $1.95 


The Pendergast Machine 


By LYLE W. DORSETT, University of 
Missouri, St. Louis. 


1968 180 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $1.95 


The Ku Klux Klan 
in the City, 1915-1930 


By KENNETH T. JACKSON, Columbia 
University. 


1967 346 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $1.95 


Boss Cox's Cincinnati: 


URBAN POLITICS IN THE 
PROGRESSIVE ERA 

By ZANE L. MILLER, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


1968 318 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $1.95 
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Jean D'Alembert 


- SCIENCE AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


By THOMAS L. HANKINS, University of ME E ee In eighteenth-century France 
there was a strong interaction between scientific ideas and philosophy. D'Alembert's 
career spanned the two worlds of the academies and society, and he played a part in 
many of the scientific controversies of his time. Professor Hankins elucidates D'Alem- 
bert's scientific thought and places it in the context of the intellectual world of En- 
lightenment France. 10 text figures. $11.25 


Bureaucracy and Church Reform 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
TO SOCIAL CHANGE, 1800-1965 


By KENNETH A. THOMPSON, Smith College. The central theme of this book is the 
process by which the Church of England has adapted its organization in response to 
Social changes. 'The approach is sociological, considering religion primarily as an in- 
stitutional phenomenon. Church reform movements and the general evolution of the 
bureaucratic organization of the Church are related to broader changes: in the structure 
of English society. $9.00 


The Diary of Sir Edward Walter Hamilton 


Edited by DUDLEY W. R. BAHLMAN, Williams College. 'These two volumes contain 
the text of Sir Edward Hamilton's diary from 1880 until the fall of Gladstone's min- 
istry in 1885, the years during which he was a member of Gladstone's secretarial staff 
and then his private secretary. The diary deals mainly with the men and events that 
shaped the political history of the period. In two volumes, $27.00 


The Letters of Sir William Jones 


VOLUMES I AND II 


Edited by GARLAND CANNON, Texas A & M University. This edition provides a 
comprehensive collection of the letters written by the eighteenth-century Orientalist 
and scholar. Chronologically arranged, the 596 letters EE first hand and perceptive 
observations on the American Revolution, the English rule in India, the Gordon 
Riots, the general election of 1780, and politics at Oxford, as well as on his scholarship 
in linguistics, anthropology, jurisprudence, literature, religion, social history, and other 
disciplines. 10 plates. 2 vols. $40.00 
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Oxford University Press 


Social Status and. Legal Privilege 
in the Roman Empire 


By PETER GARNSEY, University of California, Berkeley. 'This book brings together 
three aspects of Roman civilization—law, ard and politics—within the n of 
legal inequality. The author focuses on the informal nature of the system of legal 
discrimination, analyzing its evolution in the light of changing political institutions 
and judicial procedures. $10.50 


The Police and the People 


FRENCH POPULAR PROTEST, 1789-1820 


By R. C. COBB, Balliol College, Oxford. The first section of this study of popular 
protest in Revolutionary France deals entirely with the evidence; its main purpose is 
to explore the assumptions and presuppositions shared by the police and other repres- 
sive authorities on the subject of popular habits, riots, and tendencies to violence and 
to sedition. In the second section the author gives a general account of the various 
stages of the "popular movement." The third section 1s concerned with popular atti- 
tudes to dearth and famine and to the problems of, food supply. $13.00 


The Pauper Press 


A STUDY IN WORKING-CLASS RADICALISM OF THE 1830's 


By PATRICIA HOLLIS, University of East Anglia. From 1815 London newspapers 
had to carry a stamp which effectively priced newspapers too high for the poor. In the 
autumn of 1830 illegal unstamped anti-establishment papers began selling for a penny. 
This book anlyzes the unstamped papers first in the effect they had upon the govern- 
ment, and then in terms of their profits, readers, vendors, style, and economic and 
political theory. (Oxford Historical Monographs.) Map. $11.25 


Nigerian Politics and Military Rule 
PRELUDE TO CIVIL WAR 


Edited by S. K. PANTER-BRICK, London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Concerned with developments in Nigeria leading to the outbreak of civil war, this 
study examines the sources of conflict, the nature of disagreements in constitutional 
and administrative areas, and the structure and character of the army and its interrela- 
tionship with the political movement. (Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Common- 
wealth Papers, No. 13.) (The Athlone Press.) 3 maps. $9.00 
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From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow 


THE ROYAL NAVY IN THE FISHER ERA, 1904-1919; 

VOLUME I: THE ROAD TO WAR, 1904-1914; VOLUME II: THE WAR YEARS: 
TO THE EVE OF JUTLAND; VOLUME II]: JUTLAND AND AFTER; 

VOLUME IV: 1917: YEAR OF CRISIS; VOLUME V: 1918-1919: 

VICTORY AND AFTERMATH i 

By ARTHUR J. MARDER, University of California and University of Oxford. This 
massive work deals with the period from 1904, when Admiral Sir John Fisher became 
First Sea Lord, through the launching of H.M.S. Dreadnought in 1906, to the outbreak 
of war with Germany, the crisis of the U-boat campaign in 1917, the events of 1918 
and 1919, and the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet. The concluding volume 
provides a cumulative pere dh ek Writing of the first four volumes, A. J. P. Taylor 
acclaimed the work “a model of humane learning. It sets a standard which few other 
historians can approach." /llusirated. Volume I, $8.00. Volume II, $9.60. Volume III, 
$11.20. Volume IV, $8.75. Volume V, $12.00 


A Descriptive Finding List of 
Unstamped British Periodicals, 1830-1836 


By JOEL H. WIENER, City College of New York. Beginning in 1830, hundreds of 

riodicals were illicitly published in Britain without payment to the government. 
This volume describes all such periodicals issued more frequently than once a month 
and sold for a price which legally required stamp duty. For each periodical listed, 
-documentation includes dates and frequency of publication; price per number; size; 
names of publisher, editor, and printer, if known; a brief summary of the contents; 
and a listing of institutional holdings. (The Bibliographical Society series.) $6.50 


The Kingdom of Siam 


By SIMON DE LA LOUBERE; introduction by D. K. WYATT, University of Mich- 
igan. This book, first published in 169], is universally regarded as the finest work 
on seventeenth-century Thailand. It consists of a lucid, comprehensive, and accurate 
account of all aspects of the life and civilization of Ayudhya in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The information the author provides, extremely interesting in its own right, is 
valuable for a current understanding of Thai culture and society. (Oxford In Asia 
Historical Reprints.) Illustrated. $19.00 


The Detached Recollections of 
General D. F. O’Leary 


Edited by R. A. HUMPHREYS, University of London. Daniel F. O'Leary, an Irish- 
man who enlisted in the service of patriot forces in northern South America, kept this 
book in which he recorded ideas, reflections, anecdotes, and from time to time, details 
of episodes in which he had taken part or of which others had told him. His private 
reflections provide great insight into the character and personality of Bolivar and 
other figures of the time. (University of London Institute of Latin American Studies 
Monographs.) $2.50 
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NEW REFERENCE WORKS . 


Dictionary Catalog of the 


LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY Division 
The Research Libraries of The New York Public Library 
The card catalog of The New York Public Librarys Genealogy and 
Local History Collection is a key to information about people and places, 
especially those not usually mentioned in more gencral histories. Sizeable 
collections on such subjects as heraldry, nomenclature, epitaphs, un- 
claimed estates, parish registers, lineages of kings and nobles, d decora- 
tions of honor are also represented in this valuable reference guide. 
Estimated 295,000 cards reproduced in 18 volumes 
Prepublication price: $1135.00; after January 31, 1971: $1420.00 








Catalog of the LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY of the 
Tulane University Library, New Orleans 
This Library contains a collection of materials in many forms: books, 
journals, newspapers, manuscripts, microforms, and maps. The nucleus 
was a research collection for the Middle American area: Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies. Many other collections have been added 
and the scope has now expanded to include all of Latin America. The 
collection totals approximately 85,000 items, most of which deal with the 
social sciences and the humanities. The card catalog is arranged in dic- 
tionary form, but generally does not contain entries for newspapers, 
manuscripts, or maps. 
Estimated 152,258 cards reproduced in nine volumes 
Prepublication price: $580.00; after April 30, 1971: $725.00 


Subject Catalogue of 
THE ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY, London 


All aspects of the culture and development of those countries which are 
now or have been part of the Commonwealth are covered by the Subject 
Catalogue of The Royal Commonwealth Society. 'The Society's Library, 
since its foundation in 1868, has expanded its collection to an estimated 
400,000 books, pamphlets, official publications and periodicals, in subject 
areas that include literature and the arts, as well as geographical, political, 
historical and economic aspects. The key is the extensive card catalogue, 
arranged by geographical areas and sub-divided by subjects. Within these 
headings, the order is chronological. 
Estimated 269,792 cards reproduced in 11 volumes 
Prepublication price: $770.00; after April 30, 1971: $965.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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Spectrum 
| \ Books 


The GREAT LIVES OBSERVED 
Series combines the intimacy of autobiography, 
the immediacy of eyewitness observation; and the 
objectivity of modern scholarship. In each volume, 
a distinguished authority presents the words. of an 
historical figure, the views of his contemporaries, 
and analyses in retrospect by leading historians 
and political scientists to create a three-fold 
perspective. 

General series editor, Gerald Emanuel Stearn 
Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 


6 new volumes: 


BISMARCK 

edited by Frederic B. M. Hollyday, 
Duke University 

Ready cloth (07736-2) paper (07735-4) 


DENMARK VESEY: 


The Slave Conspiracy of 1822 
edited by Robert S. Starobin, 

State University of New York at Binghampton 
Ready cloth (19844-0) paper (19843-2) 


HAMILTON 

edited by Milton Cantor, 
University of Massachusetts 
December 


JEFFERSON 
edited by Adrienne Koch, 
University of Maryland 
December 


PETER THE GREAT 

edited by L. Jay Oliva, 

New York University 

Ready cloth (66207-2) paper (66206-4) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
edited by Dewey W. Grantham, 
Vanderbilt University 

November 


Teachers: examination copies available from your Prentice-Hall 
field representative. 


At your bookstore 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 07632 





Historical Perspectives: 
- en Today's Issues 


THE WHITE SAVAGE: 


Racial Fantasies in the Postbellum South 
by Lawrence J. Friedman, 
Arizona State University 
Traces the history of white reactions to the condition of blacks 
from pre-Civil War through the "Freedom Now" campaigns 
of the 1950s. In the New Insights in History Series 
Ready cloth $5.95 (95706-5) paper $2.45 (95061-3) 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN: 


Who Was She? 
edited by Anne Firor Scott, 

Duke University 
Letters, speeches, and reports from the 1860s to the present 
day show the growth and activities surrounding the “women 
problem" during the last century. In the Eyewitness Accounts 
of American History series 
December cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 


JACKSONIAN AMERICA, 1815-1840: 


New Society, Changing Politics 
edited by Frank Otto Gatell and John M. McFaul, 
University of California, Los Angeles and Long Beach State 
College 


Leaders of the Age of Jackson speak out on the technological, 
economic, and political changes of the era. In the Eyewitness 
Accounts of American History series 

Ready cloth $5.95 (50960-4) paper $2.45 (50959-6) 


At your bookstore l 
Spectrum /Z Books 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 


Teachers: examination copies available from your Prentice-Hall field representative 
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Science in Russian 
Culture, 1861-1917 


Alexander Vucinich. This volume, the second in a series of three, 
views the growth of modern Russian intellectual culture from the 
standpoint of the development of scientific thought. The author 
traces the growth of the main scientific traditions, the changes in 
scientific and social philosophy, and the relation of science to 
ideology, religion, and education. $18.50 


The Church Reform 
of Peter the Great 


James Cracraft. Peter's church reform quite possibly contributed 
more to the modernization of Russia than any of his other cele- 
brated reforms. 'This historical analysis of his reform describes 
in detail the establishment and early activities of the Holy Synod, 
and tells us much about the man and the critical times in which 
he reigned. $18.50 


"The German Hansa 


Philippe Dollinger. Translated and Edited by D. S. Ault and 
S. H. Steinberg. The most thorough treatment of the Hansa in 
any language, this volume covers all aspects of its history— 
economic, political, social, and cultural—presented against the 
backdrop of medieval and early modern European history. Some 
50 documents in translation are included. $15.00 


The Revolution 
in America, 1754-1788 


DOCUMENTS AND COMMENTARIES. Edited by J. R. Pole, This new 
collection of documents and American writings concentrates on 
the internal, domestic upheaval that accompanied the separation 
from British rule, rather than the familiar issues of the struggle 
against England. The collection is particularly rich in economic 
materials, $13.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Black culture: 
past and 
present 





An outline of black history from 1492 
to 1966 includes significant dates and 
events as well as capsule comments on 


black inventors, scientists, and soldiers. 


Arranged for easy reference, this 
outline should be a valuable ald for 
students and teachers. 


Contents: 


1. 
. Before the Mayflower 

. Negroes in the American Revolution 
. Behind the Cotton Curtain 

. Slave Revolts and Insurrections 

. The Generation of Crisis 

. Negroes In the Civil War 

. Black Power in Dixie 

. The Birth of Jim Crow 

. Miscegenation in America 

. From Booker T. Washington to 
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The African Past 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


. The Bitter Harvest 
. Epilogue; Landmarks and 


Milestones; Bibliography; Index 


Softbound, 376 pages. 
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BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER, by Lerone 
Bennet Jr., is a well researched study 
of black history. Appropriate for college 
students, the book traces Negro history 
from the empires of the Nile Valley 

and Western Sudan through the times 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. Chapters 

are interspersed with personalized 
portraits of great figures In American 
black history.” 
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Betor Deer 


Call or write your SRA representative 
for more information. 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
165 University Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 94301 


A Subsidiary of IBM 


©1870, SRA 
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CARL SCHUNEMANN - 
UNIVERSITATSVERLAG BREMEN 


Zum Deutschen Historikertag 1970 ist erschienen 








PETER BERGLAR 


Walther Rathenau 


SEINE ZEIT - SEIN WERK 
SEINE PERSONLICHKEIT 


416 Seiten, 
Ganzleinen DM 22,— (Titel-Nr.: ISBN 37961 30100) 
kartoniert DM 17,— (Titel-Nr.: ISBN 37961 3011 9) 





Dies ist eine umfassende Darstellung elnes der faszinierendsten Deutschen In der 
Übergangsepoche vom Wllhelminischen Kalserreich zur Welmarer Republlk. Peter | 
Berglar, bekannt durch zahlrelche literarische, zeltkritische, philosophische und 
historische Arbelten, bringt die vielschichtige Gestalt jenes Mannes zur lebendigen 
Anschauung, der GroBindustrleller und Schóngelst, Finanzmann und Philosoph, 
gesellschaftlicher Exponent des kapltalistischen GroBbürgertums und als elgen- 
willig-avantgardistlscher Publizist sein unerbittlicher Kritiker war, der als Organisator 
der Kriegswirtschaft des kalserlichen Deutschland wie auch als AuBenminister der 
Weimarer Republik, der den Rapallo-Vertrag schlo8, die deutsche Geschichte mab- 
gebend beeinfluBte und der in vielerlei Hinsicht sowohl stockkonservative Preußen 
als auch fortschrittstrunkene Sozialrevolutionare übertraf. Das Buch glbt elne gültige 
historlsch-politischa und geistesgeschichtlich-philosophische Analyse der Welt, in 
der Rathenau lebte. Zum erstenma! wird mit diesem Werk eine weltgespannte und 
tlefdringende Gesamtinterpretation der Schriften Rathenaus vorgelegt, und In ihr 
wird, vor dem hintergründigen geistigen Koordinatennetz, das Hegel und Marx, 
Nietzsche und Spengler, Friedrich Naumann und Max Weber einbezieht, die Welt 
sichtbar, die er suchte. Berglars Synthese von originárem Philosophieren und 
strenger historischer Wissenschaftlichkelt, von individuellem Temperament und 
distanzerter Objektivitát verleiht dem Werk Relz und Rang. 





CARL SCHÜNEMANN UNIVERSITATSVERLAG BREMEN 
28 Bremen 1 — West Germany, Postfach 34, Il. Schlachtpforte 7 
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A new revised edition of the best compact 
basic text on the black experience in America.. 


(en eS OAA SR TRA NTE I IE TT ET GUN SUNL AME UNDA CL SEND 


Completely updated, FROM PLANTATION TO GHETTO is now more than 
ever essential to an understanding of black ideologies and protest move- 
ments, of the changing scenes in the big city ghettos, and of the emerg- 
ing political power of the blacks in the North and the South. i 


Considered by many the best short history of the Negro in America, 
/ FROM PLANTATION TO GHETTO has been widely adopted as a text in 
colleges and high schools. 


From the reviews of the first edition — 


"Done with such thoroughness and subtlety that it must stand as a 
classic indication of how the multi-disciplinary approach can enrich 
historical understanding.” —Ameriçan Historical Review. 


"Above all this book makes clear the cherished hopes and the bitter | 
disappointments of the American Negro, his centuries-old struggle to 
make the ideal real."—Darold Max, Social Education. 


"|n this rich synthesis the historical role of the Negro American takes on 
new meaning, as his contemporary role takes on a new urgency.” 
—Benjamin Quarles, 


“The best book on this important subject. ... Highly recommended.” 


FROM ~ 
PLANTATION 
TO GHETTO 


New revised edition 

By August Meier, University Professor of History, Kent 

State University, and Elliott M. Rudwick, Professor 

of Sociology, Kent State University. Maps, Bibliography, Index. NF, 
$6.50; paper, $1.95 

From Plantation to Ghetto is one of a series of topical histories of ' 

which Afda Di Pace Donald is Advisory Editor. 

Examination copies and complete catalog of books on Black 

History and Literature available upon request. Write Dept. SPT. 


iD Hal OD 72 Fifth Ave., New York, N. : 10011 








| A Microform Library: 
Sources for the History of 
Social Welfare in America 


This collaction of published 
and unpublished materials is 
the first major endeavor 
designed primarily to make 
original source material 
avallable to historians of 
social welfare. Becausa this 
microform program contains 
a wealth of material on 
various aspacts of social 
action and social change, it 
will be of interest and 
importance to all students 
of social Justice and reform 
in America ~ historians, 
sociologists, economists, 
political sclentists, lawyers, 
and others involved In 
research and in direct actlon. 
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THE COLLECTION IS PUBLISHED IN SIX SEGMENTS: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE. SOCIAL 
WELFARE FORUM. OFFICIAL 


` PROCEEDINGS. 


BROCHURE CONTAINING PRICES 


Vols. 1-96. Boston, Chicago, 
New York, 1874-1969. 
Microfiche $715.00 


NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR 

COMMITTEE, NEW YORK 

a) Proceedings of the Annual 

Conference. 1st-24th (covering 

1905-1929). Unpublished 

manuscripts. 

b) Minutes of the Board of 

Trustees Meetings. Years 

1904-1956. 

Unpublished manuscripts. 
Microfilm $110.00 
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OF INDIVIDUAL TITLES PLUS 
COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
DESCRIPTION AVAILABLE 
UPON REQUEST. 
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5 
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AMERICAN CHILD (National ` 
Child Labor Committee). 
Vols. 1-37. New York, 19819-1955. 
With forerunner: 
CHILD LABOR BULLETIN. 
Vols. 1-7 (all pubi.). New York, 
1912-1919. 

Microfiche $105.00 
LEND A HAND 
Vols. 1-18/no. 2 {all publ.). 
Boston, 1886-1897. 

Microfiche $145.00 


CHARITIES REVIEW. 
Vols. 1-10 (all publ.). New York, 
1891-1901. 

Microfiche $72.00 


SURVEY. 
Vols. 1-88/no. 5 (all publ.). 
With: 
CHARITIES. 
Vols. 1-14/no. 27 (all publ.). New 
York, 1897-1905. 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
Vols. 16-21 /no. 13 (all publ.). 
New York, 1905-1909. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Vols. 1-37 (all publ.). New York, 
1921-1948. 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
Vols. 69-84 (all publ.). New York, 
1933-1948. 
And forerunner: 
COMMONS 
Vols. 1-10 (ali publ.). Chicago, 
1896-1905. 
Microfiche $885.00 


COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
6 TITLES $1,850.00 


MICROFORM DIVISION 
Greenwood Publishing Corporation ; 
51 Biverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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Introducing 
a Microfiche Library 


of special value to 
historians and social scientists 


FROM THE END OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 

TO THE START OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AND INCLUDING THE 
REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS 
OF FACTORY INSPECTION, 
BOARDS OF ARBITRATION, 
AND BUREAUS OF 

LABOR STATISTICS. 






gathers together, for the first time in any form, the serial 
reports issued by state Bureaus of Labor Statistics and Boards 
of Arbitration during the years of America's greatest. 
industrial expansion. 


presents the significant contemporary documents for 
understanding the impact of mechanization on the city, 
the immigrant worker, and the labor movement. 


provides the richest source on the social conditions and 
life-style of the American working people during this 
crucial phase of their history. 


offers the personal testimonies of ordinary working men 
and women, adding human dimensions to the statistical data. 


assembles this huge reservoir of social data, covering the major 
industrial states of the nation, in the low-cost, 
space-saving format of microfiche. 


COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 30 TITLES $1,950.00 


MICROFORM DIVISION 
Greenwood Publishing Corporation 
51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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Government Reform 


— 
Ea.: TEZ 
à m En n Era 








Four Subject Sets in the Irish University Press 1,000-Volume Series 
of the British Parliamentary Papers 


Great Britain’s unprecedented reform of government in 
the nineteenth century resulted from intensive self- 
scrutiny and criticism, much of which emanated from the 
investigations of the British Parliament. The main thrust 
of the Parliamentary studies was directed against the 
patronage system, inefficient communications, and in- 
effective organization. 

In a major project of information retrieval Irish Uni- 
versity Press editors have drawn together the rich docu- 
mentation and source material on government scattered 
throughout the 7,000 volumes of the British Parliamentary 
Papers published during the nineteenth century and 
organized them into four subject sets: Diplomatic Service 
(4 volumes), Civil Service (12 volumes), Elections (5 
volumes), and Municipal Corporations (9 volumes), 
plus a vitally important 15-volume related subject set, 
Military and Naval. 

These volumes richly detail a century of reform. The 
Diplomatic Service set witnesses to the significant changes 
in British diplomatic and consular service as it became a 
formidable international force. It was responsible for 
setting up the gigantic and complex network which 
handled British trade and played an even more vital role 
in the maintenance of the nineteenth century peace. The 
Municipal Corporations set contains the documentary 
»asis for the intensive movement of reform in local govern- 
nent, including the systems of taxation, poor relief, police, 
he administration of justice, transportation, sanitation, 
tc. The Civil Service subject set provides a wealth of 
information on the growth of the British civil service into 
a highly effective organization. 


5 Trish University Press 


The four subject sets on Government plus the Militar) 
and Naval volumes are 5 of the 79 subject sets in the 
Irish University Press Series of the British Parliamentary 
Papers. Each subject set is available to school, public, anc 
professional libraries individually or as part of the entirt 
Series. 













The publication by the Irish University Press of the British Par- 
lamentary Papers is obviously an act of first-rate importance for 
all modern historians. With the belated development of compara- 
tive history, it becomes all the more important for historians of one 
nation to have easy access to basic source materials on social 
change in another nation; so even American historians, like myself, 
will find the British Parliamentary Papers of inestimable value, 

Artbur Schlesinger, Jr. 

CITY UNIVERSITY OF NYW YORK 





Free descriptive catalogs detailing each volume in the 
Government sets as well as information on the entire Serie 
are available. Write today to receive your copies. 


O Send, free, descriptive catalogs on the Government subject set: 
O Send, free, additional information on the entire Irish Unive. 
sity Press series of the British Parliamentary Papers. 
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Articles for the AHR: 
An Editorial 


HE editors of the American Historical Review, like editors of scholarly jour- 

nals everywhere, seek articles that are intelligently conceived, carefully re- 
searched, properly documented, and clearly and effectively presented. But often 
the principal consideration in determining whether an article should be published 
in the AHR is its appropriateness to the AHR and its audience. That audience is 
large—making allowances for the many readers of library copies, it probably runs 
between thirty and forty thousand—but it is also general, drawing on all special- 
ties, in the United States ‘and, increasingly, abroad. It does not follow from the 
range of our readers’ interests that the articles we print should all be general, con- 
cerned with philosophy of history, say, or methodology,. or professional prob- 
lems; indeed, the occasion for such articles, like good performance in writing 
them, will probably remain rare enough. But the true scholarly article—confined 
toa carefully argued thesis, complete in itself, provocative in interpretation, and 
" productive of further work by others—need not be parochial; it can have an ap- 
peal outside the specialty with which its author is primarily identified. It may, 
for example, cut across the lines of specialties or even of disciplines; even though 
addressed to a subject that is at first sight highly specialized, it may evoke or 
suggest parallels or comparisons with other countries, cultures, or eras; or it may 
provide new confirmation or criticism of broad themes that are or should be in 
the awareness of all serious historians. It is in such articles, not in communica- 
tions addressed by specialists only to fellow specialists, that the editors of the 
AHR are interested. 
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No one will pretend that all the readers of the AHR should read all the arti- 
cles appearing in a given issue; it will probably remain true that the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of readers of any one article will be those with a professional (or 
specialist) interest in it. 'The editors, however, have a mandate to broaden that 
interest as far as possible, to publish the results, whether conclusive or provoca- 
tive, of serious research and reflection that can affect the historical awareness of 
a wide range of readers. Positive prescriptions of this kind are inevitably phrased 
in generalities; editors and most readers will know when the intention has been 
fulfilled and when a performance has fallen short, although authors, under- 
standably fascinated by the particular pursuit to which they have given them- 
selves, may not easily arrive at so objective an assessment. Still, most readers of 
this editorial will recall articles in past issues that notably fulfill these require- 
ments; some measure of the journal's success in this regard may be the great 
amount of time that one of our secretaries must give to the granting of permission 
to reprint. Or, more specifically, in October 1968 we published “The Moriscos: 
An Ottoman Fifth Column in Sixteenth-Century Spain" by Andrew C. Hess, a 
remarkable example of historical detective work, sweeping from Turkey through 
Spain to the Low Countries, that commands the attention of a wide variety of 
historians who could not be reached so effectively through any other journal. In 
February 1969 there appeared an almost perfect example of multum in parvo in 
'Thadd E. Hall's "Thought and Practice of Enlightened Government in Cor- 
sica," a close examination of institutional change in that tiny island after its sei- 
zure by the French in 1768; surely here, it might seem, is an article that could 
interest only a few historians of France. Yet 3t offers what is in effect a laboratory 
experiment that raises profound questions about the dynamics and limits of in- 
stitutional reform and about the interrelation of ideas and action. In the same 
issue Sheldon Hackney dealt with "Southern Violence" in a way that both illu- 
minates a matter of serious historical and contemporary concern and profitably 
employs the hypotheses and techniques of scholars in other social sciences. The 
list could be extended readily with a comparable degree of self-evidence. 

But medieval sculptors seemed to find it easier to portray graphically the 
tortured lineaments of the damned than to represent the bliss of the redeemed, 
and so it may be more convincing to indicate certain types of articles that appear 
regularly in the morning's mail and that, in accordance with the general policy 
outlined above, are as regularly returned. 


Detailed, though often original and useful, accounts of minor diplomatic 
transactions. 


Articles in local history in which a central relationship to broader historical 
concerns is not made explicit. Indeed, for local history to be acceptable in a 
general periodical, some broad analytical thesis is essential if the limited in- 
terest of the subject matter is to be transcended. Purely narrative accounts of | 
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one or another colorful minor incident, local or national, have no lee in a 
major journal. 


Primarily biographical studies of the careers of second-rank or lesser figures, 
unless such studies should contribute directly to a fresh mndetstanding of a 
` major historical concern. 


Articles summarizing books about to be published, or unrevised chapters 
from dissertations or books, forthcoming or recently published. An article 
properly conceived for a scholarly journal can, of course, be a by-product of 
a larger study or can lead in somewhat different form to a chapter or the 
entirety of a book. Chapters of books can be independent monographs, valu- 
. able in themselves. But two considerations should be kept firmly in mind; 
the year or more that it takes to get an article into print may well make the 
article supererogatory if it is too closely related to a book about to appear; 
while no scholarly reader can be expected to tolerate an article that is un- 
finished or merely a piece of something else, a study that cannot be judged 
without a knowledge of a context that must be sought elsewhere. 


Most articles on methodology per se. While we would welcome an original, 
thorough analysis of an important methodological problem, the usual sum- 
mons to a new approach that is a frequent and entirely proper feature of 
scholarly meetings probably lacks the permanent interest that would justify 
publication in the AHR. It may well be that the validity and fruitfulness of 
novel methodologies are most effectively demonstrated through their schol- 
arly application to particular subjects. But not all such demonstrations are 
appropriate to the AHR. Some quantitative studies, for example, at present 
require such restricted subject matter that the accumulation of articles in 
specialized journals is a necessary precondition for those general interpretive 
essays. that can in time make non-specialists aware of a methodological 
revolution. 


Routine articles summarizing the “state of the argument” on a -particular 
theme of scholarly debate. Again, a truly original analysis—perhaps itself 
making a substantive contribution to the debate—is welcome and certainly 
would be of interest to our readers, but review articles—assigned at the 
editors’ discretion—will undoubtedly be the principal means to accomplish 
this purpose. 


In some respects and with some subjects the AHR can and will explore the 
frontiers of historical knowledge; indeed; innovation in subject matter or per- 
spective that transcends the occasional or polemical “bright idea” is a primary 
responsibility. But in some narrowly focused or highly technical fields the 
AHR, out of consideration for its readers, must rely on the specialized journals 
to conduct the detailed explorations, while leaving to the AHR and similar pub- 
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lications the equally important task of mediating, in due time, the results of a 
multitude of scattered researches to the general run of historians. 

Every year about 250 manuscripts are submitted to the American Historical 
Review. Less than a tenth of that number can be printed; perhaps another two 
tenths warrant serious consideration. Many of the latter manifestly deserve pub- 
lication in their submitted form or with revision; yet we must reject them, often 
reluctantly and certainly "without prejudice": space may be short and a balance 
among fields or subjects must be attained; some useful and stimulating essays 
may not yet have been worked through to the level of sophistication or authority 
expected in the AHR; most commonly such rejections will follow because, for 
reasons indicated above, the articles appear better suited to other, more specialized 
periodicals. Still the editors are happy to see these articles: on their merits, they 
deserve reading, careful criticism, comment, and suggestion; they may well iden- 
tify talented historians and point the way to future collaboration with the 
AHR. But the majority of manuscripts submitted are from the outset in a far 
more dubious position. The board of editors hopes that this candid and specific 
statement of editorial policy will serve as a guide to authors in deciding where 
to send their manuscripts. 

The AHR does not stand at the top of a pyramid of scholarly prestige, auto- 
matically to be tried first by an ambitious author before he moves on to a “les- 
ser” journal. Rather, the AHR, with certain other general periodicals, has an- 
other purpose than the specialized journals, defined—in both a limiting and a 
liberating sense—by its readership. It is concerned with large, persistent themes 
and genuine, broadly interesting innovation; it is a vehicle for general scholarly 
communication or for specialized studies that transcend the normal boundaries 
or expectations of their fields. It therefore stands as testimony, however frag- 
mented and isolated the various fields of history sometimes seem, to the essential 
unity of the profession. 


Booker T. Washington in Biographical Perspective 


Louis R. HARLAN 


IN the current vogue of black history Booker T. Washington has been a figure 
to ignore rather than to grapple with, an anomaly, an embarrassment. This is 
partly because his methods were too compromising and unheroic to win him a 
place in the black pantheon, but it is also because he was so complex and enig- 
matic that historians do not know what to make of him. We have lost the thread 
we used to believe would guide us through his labyrinth. When his rich private 
collection of papers was opened to scholars two decades ago, historians had to 
abandon the simpler picture of Washington presented in his autobiography. They 
generally seized upon the concept that Washington was a symbol of his age in 
race relations, a representative figure whose actions and philosophy were prag- 
matically adjusted to the demands of an era of sharply worsening race relations. 
He was the type of Negro leader that the age of Jim Crow would throw to the 
top. There is something to be said for this view, and certainly Washington was 
delicately attuned to his age. From the biographical perspective, however, Wash- 
ington seems thoroughly consistent throughout a life that spanned from the 
slavery era into the twentieth century. In the period of his leadership after 1895 
he followed the lessons he had learned at Hampton Institute in the seventies 
and practiced at Tuskegee in the eighties. 

In his mature years Washington’s life became extremely complex. There was 
first of all the public image, that of a race leader who told his people to accom- 
modate themselves to the realities of white power, and whose own personal suc- 
cess illustrated that such a course could be personally rewarding. In the Atlanta 
Address in 1895, the year the old militant leader Frederick Douglass died, 
Washington stated the formula: “In all things that are purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual prog- 

ess.” Put down your buckets where they are, make peace and common cause 
with your white neighbor, seek a white patron, but also improve yourself slowly 
through education and property, through “severe and constant struggle rather 
than . . . artificial forcing.” A few years later Washington's success story, Up 
from Slavery, a worldwide best seller, further buttressed the accommodation 
» Mr. Harlan, who specializes in black history, received the doctorate from The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1955. A professor of history at the University of Maryland, he is editor of the Booker T. 
Washington Papers, author of Separate and Unequal: Public School Campaigns and Racism in the 
Southern Seaboard States, 1901-1915 (Chapel Hill, 1958), and is currently preparing both a biog- 
raphy of Booker T. Washington and a selective edition of Washington's papers. 


1 "The Atlanta Exposition Address," Sept. 18, 1895, in Booker T. Washington (hereafter BTW), 
Up from Slavery (Bantam ed., New York, 1963), 153—58. 
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formula. It described, somewhat mythically, his rise from a slave cabin to the 
middle class, the inculcation at Hampton Institute of Puritan virtues, and their 
practice through a useful and successful life. It was a comforting witness that 
even the American race system could not keep a good man down. Tuskegee In- 
stitute, which he founded in a Negro church and a henhouse and built into one 
of the largest and best-endowed schools in the South, was a monument to the 
effectiveness of his approach. 

Though Washington never made another speech of the significance of the 
Atlanta Address nor wrote another book equal to Up from Slavery, he remained 
throughout his life a popular platform speaker and magazine article writer. He 
expressed what John Kenneth Galbraith calls “the conventional wisdom" of his 
day in race relations and social thought. He was the apostle of things as they 
were. He had to employ a series of ghost writers to meet the demand for books 

-and articles. Unfortunately, however, under his instructions the ghost writers 
merely paraphrased Washington's earlier utterances, thus freezing his public 
thought in outmoded patterns. His mind as revealed in formal public expression 
became a bag of clichés. 

Washington's mind or psyche as the directing force of his private actions, on 
the other hand, was kaleidoscopic in its changing patterns and apparent lack of a 
central design. The source of this complexity, no doubt, was being a black man 
in white America, with the attendant dualism and ambivalence that black people 
feel. Washington's life and thought were layered into public, private, and secret 
and also segmented according to which subgroup of black or white he con- 
fronted. For each group he played a different role, wore a different mask. Like 
the proverbial cat, Washington lived nine lives, but he lived them all at once. 
Yet there were so few slips of the mask that it is no wonder his intimates called 
him “the wizard." 

One of Washington's private roles was that of master of the Tuskegee planta- 
tion. From his big house, "The Oaks," Washington ran his school without 
delegation of authority and with infinite attention to detail. Even during his ab- 
sences in the North, he continued to direct affairs closely through the confiden- 
tial reports of his brother, private secretary, and other informers. He saw the 
sparrow’s fall. Faculty members dreaded the crunch of carriage wheels that 
signaled his return, for each morning he toured the campus on horseback and 
noted every scrap of trash, every stray chicken, every dirty plate, every evidence 
of student waste or neglect. It all went into his little red notebook? from which 
flowed a thousand memoranda reminding errant faculty members of their high 
duty to make of Tuskegee a black utopia, a proof that Negroes were capable of 
the petit bourgeois life. 


2 See, for example, the red notebook of 1887, Booker T. Washington Papers, Library of Congress, 
Container 949 (hereafter these papers will be cited as BTW Papers, LC, with container number in 
parentheses). 
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In the radically different world of the white philanthropists Washington 
showed his appealing mask, deferential but dignified. At first, following the ex- 
ample of Hampton Institute, he made Boston his Northern headquarters and 
the church and Sunday-school philanthropy of New England small towns his 
principal philanthropic target. At the turn of the century, however, he began 
spending his winters and summers in New York, center of the new wealth of 
industry and finance. Showing that there can be a subtlety even in platitudes, 
Washington gradually modified his rhetoric from the style of Puritan homiletics 
to that of the "gospel of wealth." His principal appeal to businessmen, however, 
was that he seemed so much like them, not only in his attitude toward labor, 
property, public order, and other questions but in the earnestness, diligence, and 
energy with which he conducted his school. What struck Andrew Carnegie, 
when he gave Tuskegee a library, was Washington's ability, through the cheap 
labor of students, to get so much building for so little money. He was a safe, 
sane, self-made man who could be trusted with one’s money. Moving freely in 
the offices, homes, and summer resorts of the wealthy, Washington constantly 
crossed the color line in the North, riding first-class cars and staying at first-class 
hotels. Though he had dinner at the White House only once, that was no meas- 
ure of his dining habits among the Northern elite, who accepted him on per- 
haps more completely equal terms than any other black American in history. 

Among Southern whites Washington was more circumspect. He made a point 
of not crossing the color line while in the South. He sought to reduce social fric- 
ton by what Southerners called keeping his place. Washington divided white 
Southerners into two classes: employers who were the benefactors of Negroes 
and fit allies of Northern philanthropists, and poor whites, who were enemies of 
the black people and of a harmonious social order. Washington’s strategy of 
partnership with the Southern white elite was notably unsuccessful in halting 
the tide of white racial aggression, violence, disfranchisement, discrimination, 
and segregation in his day. The white planters and businessmen turned out to 
be not as benevolent as expected and nowhere near as powerful, and the Southern 
political system and to some extent its economy fell into the hands of whites in 
whose lives of hardship and disappointment in a depressed Southern economy 
the Negro served as a convenient scapegoat. Washington refused to face this 
worsening of race relations realistically, refused to doubt the viability of his 
Atlanta Compromise. In 1908, after a tour of Mississippi, then in the throes of 
Vardaman's demagoguery, he wrote to Oswald Garrison Villard: “I was sur- 
prised to find a large number of white men and women who, close down in 
their hearts, I am sure are all right, but only need encouragement and help to 
lead them to the point where they will speak out and act more bravely.” When a 
white mob at Lula, Mississippi, hanged two Negroes where Washington could 
see them as his train passed, he assured Villard’ that this episode was not sig- 
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nificant "outside of the ordinary disgraceful lynchings that so frequently occur 
in that state? 

Among Southern blacks Washington presented a fatherly image. He was of 
the same rural Southern peasant origins and could speak to them in their own 
language. They responded also to the peasant conservatism of his economic pro- 
gram, with its emphasis on the basic needs of a rural people—small property 
accumulation, education of a practical sort, recognition of the dignity of toil, 
doing the common, everyday things of life “uncommonly without a murmur." 
Washington conceived of Tuskegee as “a school built around a social problem." 
He thought that all his compromises would be justified if his industrial school, 
located like a settlement house in the middle of a rural slum, could transform the 
lives of the black sharecroppers of Macon County, Alabama, and the surround- 
ing Black Belt. So he not only trained teachers and skilled farmers and trades- 
men to return to these communities, but he offered them schemes to improve 
their lives. The Jesup Wagon, an agricultural classroom on wheels, toured the 
back roads; an annual Negro Conference brought farmers from Alabama and 
neighboring states for lessons in scientific agriculture and the economics of land- 
ownership. Tuskegee managed several loan funds to aid local farmers to buy 
their land.‘ It is easy to see now that Washington's plan for economic progress was 
bound to fail because he sought to build through small business institutions in a 
day when big business was sweeping all before it. Worse yet, it was in agricul- 
ture, the sickest industry in America, and in the South, the nation's sickest region, 
and in certain obsolescent trades such as blacksmithing that Washington sought 
to work his economic wonders. All that was less clear in his day, however, and 
besides he had an emotional commitment to "keep them down on the farm," for 
he hated and feared the city. 

Despite his Southern rural distrust of the city and particularly the Negro in- 
tellectuals and professional men of the Northern cities, Washington used the 
power that white approval and financing gave him to dominate also the Northern 
black ghetto-dwellers. As August Meier has shown so convincingly, he even 
bound a large segment of the “talented tenth,” the professional-class elite, to him 
by patronage and mutual interest rather than commion ideology He was the 
founder and president of the National Negro Business League, an organization 
he shrewdly used to create a nucleus of conservative blacks in all the Northern 
cities. He could not completely control Negro journalistic expression, but he did 
dominate it by a combination of ownership of some newspapers and advertising 
subsidies to others, and by paying a Negro syndicated columnist to follow the 


3 BTW to Oswald Garrison Villard, Oct. 30, 1908, BTW Papers, LC (42). 

4 These included the Dizer, Cockran, and Milholland Funds, the Southern Improvement Company, 
and Baldwin Farms. 

5 See particularly the chapter "Booker T. Washington and the ‘Talented Tenth,’ " in August Meier, 
Negro Thought in America, 1880-1915: Racial Ideologies in the Age of Booker T. Washington (Ann 
Arbor, 1963), 207-47. 
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Tuskegee line. Black professors were kept under control by college presidents who 
recognized that Washington could reward or punish them when philanthropists 
asked his advice. His smile or frown could govern the fate of a college library, 
and he personally dispensed much of the Negro philanthropy of Carnegie, Schiff, 
and Rosenwald. His white friends patronized the black painters, singers, and 
writers whom he favored. His friends infiltrated the leading black church denomi- 
nations and even the Negro Odd Fellows and Prince Hall Masons in his interest. 
In all the activity of this Tuskegee Machine was a determination to crush rash 
militants who were more and more openly denouncing him as a traitor to his 
race. 

Despite his public advice to Negroes to abandon voting and officeholding as a 
solution of their problems, Washington became the leading Negro political 
broker in the era of Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. The constituency of black 
politicians was dissolving in those years because of disfranchisement in the 
South, while the Northern ghetto populations were still too small to have much 
political weight. The trend in Negro patronage positions, therefore, was down- 
ward, and Washington could do little to reverse its course. He simply secured 
places for his friends, particularly Negro businessmen in the South and well- 
trained lawyers in the North. He also helped Roosevelt pick white Southerners 
as judges, revenue collectors, and marshals who gave evidence of conservatism 
and a paternalistic sympathy for Negroes. Washington used his position as a 
Negro political boss to try to curb the lily-white Republican movement in the 
South, to moderate the Republican platforms and presidential utterances on 
racial matters, and to dampen Negro protest against the wholesale dismissal of 
Negro troops accused of rioting in Brownsville, 'Texas, in 1906. Although Wash- 
ington supported Taft in 1908, he was subsequently dismayed by the president's 
rapid removal of nearly all Southern Negro officeholders. The Wilson admin- 
istration continued this trend and increased segregation in the federal civil ser- 
vice. By the end of his life Boss Washington's political machine was in a state of 
nearly complete breakdown. 

Finally, Washington had an elaborate secret life. In his civil rights activity he 
presented himself publicly as a social pacifist and accommodationist, while se- 
cretly he financed and generaled a series of court suits challenging the grand- 
father clause, denial of jury service to Negroes, Jim Crow cars, and peonage. 
Working sometimes with the Negro lawyers of the Afro-American Council, 
sometimes through his own personal lawyer Wilford H. Smith, and sometimes 
with sympathetic Southern white lawyers, Washington took every precaution to 
keep his collaboration a secret. He used his private secretary and a Tuskegee 
faculty member as go-betweens, and in the Alabama suffrage cases that were 
carried to the United States Supreme Court he had his secretary and the lawyer 
correspond using the code names R. C. Black and J. C. May.? 


9 Ibid., 100-18. 
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It cannot be said that Washington's secret militancy had much effect against 
the downtrend of race relations. Another secret activity, however, that of espion- 
age against his Negro enemies, sometimes had devastating effect. When the Bos- 
ton black radical William Monroe Trotter began openly to denounce Washington 
and created a disturbance known as the Boston Riot, Washington employed a spy 
named Melvin J. Chisum to infiltrate Trotter’s New England Suffrage League. 
Chisum acted as a provocateur and informed Washington of secret meetings so 
that Washington could counter their strategy. Washington also planted a Boston - 
lawyer, Clifford Plummer, in the Trotter organization and arranged with a Yale 
student to sue Trotter’s paper for libel. When W. E. B. Du Bois and some thirty 
of his friends met at Niagara Falls in 1905 to found the Niagara Movement, Wash- 
ington paid Plummer to go there and spy on the meeting and to stop the Associ- 
ated Press from giving it publicity. The following year Washington used a distin- 
guished old Negro, who hoped Washington would help him regain his political 
appointment, to infiltrate the Niagara Movement at Harper's Ferry. Washington 
had many other agents, including Pinkerton detectives and paid and unpaid 
Negro informers. Melvin Chisum worked for years as Booker Washington’s spy in 
New York and Washington, infiltrating the Niagara Movement and the NAACP, 
holding meetings with Washington on park benches to disclose his findings, 
and obviously enjoying his work. “I am your obedient humble servant, Chisum,” 
he roguishly ended one letter, “your own property, to use as your Eminence de- 
sires, absolutely." 

In each of these compartmentalized worlds Washington displayed a ifiécene 
personality, wore a different mask, played a different role. At Tuskegee he was a 
benevolent despot. To Northern whites he appeared a racial statesman; to 
Southern whites he was a safe, sane Negro who advised blacks to "stay in their 
place." To Southern Negroes he was a father, to Northern blacks a stepfather; 
to politicians he was another political boss. In his paradoxical secret life he at- 
tacked the racial settlement that he publicly accepted, and he used ruthless 
methods of espionage and sabotage that contrasted sharply with his public 
Sunday-school morality. 

Perhaps psychoanalysis or role psychology would solve Washington's be- 
havioral riddle, if we could only put him on the couch. If we could remove those : 
layers of secrecy as one peels an onion, perhaps at the center of Booker T. Wash- 
ington's being would be revealed a person single-mindedly concerned with 
power, a minotaur, a lion, fox, or Br'er Rabbit, some frightened little man like 
the Wizard of Oz, or, as in the case of the onion, nothing, a personality disin- 
tegrated by the frenzied activity of being all things to all men in a multifaceted 
society. He "jumped Jim Crow" so often that he lost sight of the ES pur- 
poses of his motion. 


T See the author's forthcoming article, “The Secret Life of Booker T. Washington," in Journal of 
Southern History. 
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It is possible to explain many of the seeming contradictions in Washington's 
mature life by examining his biography. A biographical approach may counter- 
balance a slight distortion introduced by the historical approach. Historians have 
tended to see Washington's accommodationist behavior as of its time, that is, of 
the period of his leadership after 1895, and as a deliberate, realistic, pragmatic 
response to the black man's "time of troubles." While C. Vann Woodward, for 
example, recognizes that Washington “dealt with the present in terms of the 
past," he says that "it is indeed hard to see how he could have preached or his 
people practiced a radically different philosophy in his time and place." The 
biographical evidence, on the other hand, shows that all the hallmarks of 
Washington's style of leadership—his conservative petit bourgeois social philos- 
ophy, his accommodation to white supremacy and segregation, and his employ- 
ment of secret weapons against his adversaries—were well developed prior to 
the 189o's. They were a response to precepts and pressures of the 187o's and 
1880's. These decades turn out on close examination to have been not as differ- 
ent from the period after 1890 as some historians have assumed. Perhaps we have 
too sharply periodized the history of American race relations and have exagger- 
ated the differences between one decade and another. This is not to say that the 
Progressive era was not characterized by racial violence, disfranchisement, and 
segregation, but so were the seventies, the age of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
abandonment of Reconstruction, and the eighties, the era of reversal of civil 
rights legislation. 

Knowledge of Washington's early life is based primarily on his two auto- 
biographies. Up from Slavery is more detailed and better written but distorted 
by its success-story formula. The Story of My Life and Work, written a year 
earlier primarily for the Negro subscription book market, reveals facets of his 
career ignored in Up from Slavery. These works are supplemented, however, by 
other contemporary evidence and the reminiscences of a number of close asso- 
ciates of Washington’s youth. 

Washington was born on a small Virginia farm, the child of a slave cook and 
a white man of the neighborhood. His birth occurred prior to his mother's 
marriage to Washington Ferguson, the slave of a neighboring farmer, and 
prior to the birth of the darker half-sister Amanda. It was a common pattern of 
slavery that house servants, because of higher status, lighter work load, closeness 
to the master class, and, sometimes, lighter color often identified themselves in 
attitude as well as mutual interest with the master and his family. They learned 
by daily study to interpret and respond to the whims and desires of the white 
owners. Because he had the softer life and better food of a house servant's child, 
because he was only five when his master died and only nine when he was freed, 
because he lived on a small farm instead of a large plantation, Washington never 
experienced slavery in its harshest forms. He later recalled his horror at seeing a 

$C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 1951), 367. 
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grown man whipped for a minor infraction, but he also recalled "Christmas Days 

in Old Virginia" with a.curious sentimentality, telling how grown slaves hung 
their stockings on Christmas Eve on the mantel of the master's or mistress’ bed- 

room, and came in next morning shouting "Christmas gift," singing, and bear- 

ing the Yule log? One day in 1909, while speaking to the Republican Club at 

the Waldorf-Astoria, Washington saw in the audience the grandson of his 

former owner and recalled: 

He and I played together as children, fought and wept, laughed and sobbed together. 

He was the white boy, I was the black boy, on that old plantation. 

He liked me then and he likes me yet. I liked him then and I like him now. But 
until this week I have not met Abe Burroughs since one day away back in 1863 it came 
to my frightened ears that old “Massa” Burroughs, his grandfather and my owner, had 
been killed. 

There was a skirmish and the Federal troops, I was told, had shot him. I was 
frightened. I rushed home and told Abe and he and I cried together. Our hearts were 
broken. That is a long while ago.!9 

Washington probably exaggerated the hardness of his early life for purposes 
of contrast in conformity with a literary convention of the success-story genre. 
He recalled in Up from Slavery the hard physical work of the salt furnace and 
coal mine, and he rejected both the work and the exploitative black stepfather 
who forced him into it, probably within a few months of his arrival in the little 
West Virginia town of Malden. He moved out of the home occupied by his 
mother, stepfather, half-brother, and half-sister. He moved into the mansion of 
General Lewis Ruffner, the leading citizen of the village and perhaps its richest 
man. “Booker Washington came to me about 1865 as servant,” the general’s wife 
Viola later recalled, “and as there was little for him to do, he had much spare 
time which I proposed he should use by learning to read, which he readily ac- 
cepted.” If Mrs. Ruffner was a godsend to Booker Washington, so was he to her. 
A Yankee schoolteacher who had married the widowed general after teaching 
his younger children, Mrs. Ruffner was ostracized by the general’s family be- 
cause of her alien background and sharp tongue, and she threw all the frus- 
trated energies of a New England do-gooder into the training of Booker Wash- 
ington. She as well as he later recalled his strenuous efforts to meet her exacting 
demands. “I would help and direct, and he was more than willing to follow 
direction,” she remembered. “There was nothing peculiar in his habits, except 
that he was always in his place and never known to do anything out of the way, 
which I think has been his course all thru life. His conduct has always been with- 
out fault, and what more can we wish?” And yet there was something more. 
“He was ever restless, uneasy, as if knowing that contentment would mean 
inaction. ‘Am I getting on?'—that was his principal question"! A neighbor sim- 

? BTW, “Christmas Days in Old Virginia," Suburban Life, V (1907), 336-37. 

19 Quoted in New York Age, Feb. 18, 1909, BTW Papers, LC, clipping (1052). James Burroughs 
actually died of “lung disease” in 1861, but several of his sons died in Confederate service. 


11 See letters of William Henry Ruffner to his wife written in 1865—66 from the home of his 
uncle Lewis Ruffner, in Ruffner Family Papers, Presbyterian Historical Foundation, Montreat, N. C.; 
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ilarly recalled: "The reported hard times that he underwent, never really oc- 
curred. He lived a thoroughly easy life with General Ruffner."!? 

'The general himself was a prototype of those Southerners "of the better class" 
whom Washington later sought as allies. Of a distinguished Virginia family 
that owned the Luray Caverns and pioneered in the salt industry of West Vir- 
ginia, General Ruffner had owned slaves and worked them in his mines and 
furnaces but believed slavery retarded Southern economic growth and therefore 
opposed it. He supported the Union and the new state of West Virginia and be- 
came a militia general and Republican leader. One day the young houseboy 
Booker witnessed a riot that dramatized the struggles of race and class with 
which he would have to live for the rest o£ his life. A group of whites, largely of 
the working class, began meeting in the hills at night and called themselves 
Gideon's Band or the Ku Klux Klan. One day General Ruffner heard the shots 
of a melee between the Klansmen and the black workers of Malden. The Klans- 
men were trying to prevent the blacks from testifying about the Klan's activities. 
Running past the blacks, the general shouted, "Put down that revolver you 
scoundrel," and was obeyed. When he moved on to reason with the whites, how- 
ever, a brick one of them had hurled hit him on the back of the head. Relatives 
dragged the general away unconscious as the battle resumed, and the old man 
never completely recovered. "It seemed to me as I watched this struggle between 
members of the two races that there was no hope for our people in this country," 
Washington later recalled. That there were dangers in transgressing white 
racial codes was certainly one of the lessons of this incident, but another was that 
the white paternalist was the black man's only friend, albeit never a perfect one 
and in this case an ineffectual one. 

Not many black boys had an early life as full of generals as Booker T. Wash- 
ington. He found his beau idealin General Samuel Chapman Armstrong, the 
principal of Hampton Institute in Virginia, the Christian soldier, the great white 
father for whom Washington had long been searching. He began to model his 
own conduct and thought on Armstrong’s. Washington described him as “the 
most perfect specimen of man, physically, mentally and spiritually” that he had 
ever seen, and he considered the best part of his education to have been the priv- 
ilege of being permitted to look upon General Armstrong each day.* The gen- 





Viola Ruffner to Gilson Willetts, May 29, 1899, in Willetts, “Slave Boy and Leader of His Race,” 
The New Voice, XVI (June 24, 1899), 3. It was actually in 1867 or later, rather than in 1865, that 
Washington became the Ruffners’ houseboy. 

12 William A. MacCorkle, Recollections of Fifty Years (New York, 1928), 569. A Democratic 
governor of West Virginia, MacCorkle knew Washington well in his mature years. 

18 Charleston West Virginia Journal, Dec. 15, 22, 1869, Mar. 30, 1870; BTW, Up from Slavery, 
54-55. Washington concluded, from the perspective of 1900: “There are few places in the South 
now where public sentiment would permit such organizations to exist.” ? 

14 BTW, Up from Slavery, 37-40; BTW, The Story of My Life and Work (rev. ed., Naperville, 
Ill, 1915), 41-42. BTW said of Armstrong: "I shall always remember that the first time I went into 
his presence he made the impression upon me of being a perfect man: I was made to feel that there 
was something about him that was superhuman." Up from Slavery, 37. 
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eral was the child of missionaries in Hawaii, a graduate of the Williams College 
of Mark Hopkins, and a commander of black troops in the Civil War. One of 
the war's youngest generals, Armstrong had a quick, nervous, but unhesitating 
manner, what might appropriately be called a commanding presence; he was the 
very model of a modern major general. Washington had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the general closely, for throughout the black youth's three years at 
Hampton he was janitor in the academic building. Close to the general and the 
white teachers, picking up all they had to teach, he impressed them as ingratiat- 
ing, ambitious, and quick to learn. 

It was from Hampton and General Armstrong that Washington borrowed 
what became known in his day as "the Tuskegee idea." Armstrong seems sin- 
cerely to have believed that the Polynesians among whom he had grown up and 
the Negroes and Indians at Hampton were lower on the evolutionary scale than 
the white race, not so much inferior as "backward." They were children who 
must crawl before they could walk, must be trained before they could be edu- 
cated. Their, moral training was much more important than their intellectual in- 
struction, for it was only after the backward people, as individuals and races, put 
away childish things, stilled their dark laughter, and learned self-discipline 
through the imposition of the morning inspection and close-order drill that they 
would be ready for higher things. Armstrong would not discourage a bright 
young man from higher education, but he believed that the black race should 
abstain from politics and civil rights agitation until industrial education should 
have done its work. Industrial education as Armstrong conceived it was not so 
much technical as moral, a training in industriousness, abstinence, thrift, in 
short, the Protestant ethic, the virtues that helped a man get ahead, mankind 
progress, and the world turn. The bluff General Armstrong was unaware of the 
cultural and racial arrogance of his faith and program. He was benevolent and 
earnest, toiling all his life amid the alien corn, a missionary to the benighted 
blacks. He slept well because his soul was daily cleansed by good works.’* The 
contradictions and inner tensions came when one of his black pupils, Booker 
T. Washington, eager to please and eager to learn all that it took to be a General 
Armstrong, incorporated not only the method but the rationale and values of 
this benevolent white racist, and then went forth to preach the gospel of indus- 
trial education. 

It would be difficult to find in Booker T. Washington’s own writings a better 
statement of his philosophy than the following advice of General Armstrong to 
Southern black people: 

15 Samuel C. Armstrong, “Lessons from the Hawaiian Islands," Journal of Christian Philosophy, 
MI (1884), 200-29. 

16 On Armstrong's thought and attitudes, see Suzanne Carson [Lowitt], “Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong: Missionary to the South," Ph.D. dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, 1952; Mcier, 
Negro Thought in America, 1880~1915, 88—90, 95-99; Samuel C. Armstrong, Armstrong’s Ideas on 


Education for ‘Life (Hampton, Va., 1940); Edith Armstrong Talbot, Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
(New York, 1904). 
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Be thrifty and industrious. Command the respect of your neighbors by a good record 
and a good character. Own your own houses. Educate your children. Make the best of 
your difficulties. Live down prejudice. Cultivate peaceful relations with all. As a voter 
act as you think and not as you are told. Remember that you have seen marvellous 
changes in sixteen years. In view of that be patient—thank God and take courage." 

General Armstrong's conservative influence on Washington extended far be- 
yond these conventional homilies, however. When the Civil Rights Act of 1875 
was passed, for example, the school's magazine, the Southern Workman, re- 
peatedly warned blacks "to raise no needless and ill-considered issue under the 
present law," to use integrated facilities only when none were provided for black 
people separately. Armstrong openly endorsed the Compromise of 1877 by 
which Reconstruction was ended, accommodated his school to the new Southern 
conservative regime, and urged Negroes to do the same? Washington along with 
the other readers of the Southern Workman were told not only that the requisites 
of a gentleman's dress were "cleanliness, quiet colors, and well brushed boots," 
they were also told that labor unions were conspiracies to defy the laws of eco- 
nomics and get something for nothing” As for federal aid to education in the 
Blair Bill, Armstrong thought its "fatal error" was that "it is opposed to the 
doctrine of self-help."?! 

In the graduation exercises of 1875, Washington took the negative in a debate 
on the annexation of Cuba. It may have been merely accidental that Washington 
had the conservative role in the debate, but his skill at presenting that side and 
the warm response from his audience prefigured his later career. His arguments 
were so terse and vigorous that he carried with him the whole audience, white 
and black. He argued that Spain had a right to Cuba by discovery and coloniza- 
tion, that the United States should wait until the Cubans were more capable of 
self-government, that annexation would flood the country with ignorance and 
crime, that it would increase the power of the Roman Catholic Church, “already 
so degrading to the great masses of white voters.” This sentiment was roundly 
applauded. “As to helping their ignorance, we have enough of that article al- 
ready,” he said. “Wouldn’t it be wise, before we risk a war for Cuba, to redeem 
ourselves from the meshes of the last war ?”?? 

To what extent did Booker T. Washington, Armstrong's aptest pupil, Hamp- 
ton's most distinguished son, internalize the teachings, values, and example of 
his master, his teacher? "I require all to keep their clothes neat and clean, and 

Y Southern Workman, VI (1877), 10, editorial presumably written by Armstrong. 

18 Ihid., IV (1875), 26, 43. ; 

19 Sir George Campbell, Whtte and Black: The Outcome of a Visit to the United States (New 
York, 1879), 277. 

20 Southern Workman, IV (1875), 26, 43; series of articles by T. T. Bryce, "Labor," ibid., VII 
(1878), 76-78, “Capital,” ibid., 85, "Strikes and Lockouts," ibid., IX (1880), 57. Bryce was a Hamp- 
ton Institute faculty member who employed hundreds in his private oyster cannery. 

21 Quoted in Daniel W. Crofts, “The Blair Bill and the Elections Bill: The Congressional After- 
math to Reconstruction,” Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1968, p. 150. 


22 Reports of Hampton Institute commencement in New York Times, June 15, 1875; Springfield 
Daily Republican, June 26, 1875; Southern Workman, IV (1875), 50-51. 
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their hair combed every morning, and the boys to keep their boots cleaned," he 
reported back to Hampton from his first teaching position. “To see that this is 
done I have a morning inspection, as we did at Hampton.” He also began mili- 
tary drill for the boys, marching them up and down the surrounding hills to his 
shrill “hip! hip! hip”? 

"Can we not improve?" Washington asked in a letter to a newspaper in 
1877, "I mean the colored people, for I am a colored man myself, or rather a boy." 
(He was then twenty-one.) He found some things to praise in their first decade 
of freedom, but the time was coming when bondage could no longer be an ex- 
cuse for ignorance. Parents should prepare their children by education for the 
duties of citizenship, but above all Negroes should improve their use of leisure 
time. "I think there are many who, if they would count up the time spent by them 
in vain and idle street talk, would find it to amount to hours and days enough 
in which they might have obtained for themselves a valuable and respectable 
education,” he said .?* 

When Washington was invited back to Hampton to give the postgraduate 
commencement address in 1878, he entitled it "The Force That Wins." He re- 
ferred to a “tide in the affairs of men” and announced that the key to success was 
“not in planning but in doing.”®® His reward was a teaching position at Hamp- 
ton, first with the night school students whom he called “The Plucky Class" and 
then as supervisor of the dormitory for Indian boys, "The Wigwam." The reason- 
ing behind this apparently was that Indians would learn better the white man's 
values and style of life from a black man who had internalized them. Washington 
taught them how to make their beds, exhorted them to learn how to farm, and 
carefully observed the extent of their "enlightenment." For almost a year he 
wrote a monthly column in the Southern Workman on the Indians. In studying 
the five races of mankind they had to be told that they were the red men, but 
when reciting the "four conditions of mankind," Washington could hear their 
subdued whispers, “We savages, we savages."?? 

When Washington established his own school in 1881 in Alabama, he de- 
liberately followed the Hampton model not only in educational philosophy and 
industrial features but in accommodation to the conditions of Southern life. 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., has. pointed out that in his first major national speech, 
before the National Education Association at Madison, Wisconsin, in 1884, 
Washington clearly foreshadowed the Atlanta Compromise address in all of its 


23 Letter of “W” in Southern Workman, VII (1878), 52; Max B. Thrasher, Tuskegee: Its Story 
and Its Work (Boston, 1900), r9. 

24 Letter of "B. T. W." to the editors of Charleston West Virginia Journal, reprinted in Southern 
Workman, VI (1877), 62. 

39 Nathalie Lord, “Booker Washington's School Days at Hampton," Southern Workman, XXXI 
(1902), 258. 

39 BTW, "Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton,” ibid., X (1881), 43. This was one in a series of 
articles of the same title. 
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major elements." He was so complimentary of the local white people that a 
member of the audience, a white woman teacher in a Tuskegee female seminary, 
wrote a glowing report of it back to her girls. "He represented things as they are 
at the South, and said some nice things of the Tuskegee citizens,” she said.?? The 
Civil Rights Act of 1875 had been declared unconstitutional only a year before 
Washington’s speech, but he took the complacent view that good schoolteachers 
and money to pay them “will be more potent in settling the race question than 
many civil rights bills.” “Brains, property, and character” were the forces that 
would win, he said. At the bottom of everything “for our race, as for all races, an 
economic foundation, economic prosperity, economic independence." 

That nothing could shake this faith was illustrated in 1885, when a wedding 
party of Tuskegee teachers of "brains, property, and character" tried to ride a 
first-class railroad car through Alabama. They were insulted, physically assaulted, 
and twice forced into the Jim Crow car. Finally they were ejected from the train 
in a small town where they were arrested and fined. They completed their 
journey on horseback.?? Washington wrote a letter of protest to the state's lead- 
ing newspaper, the Montgomery Advertiser, but his first sentences were: “I wish 
to say a few words from a purely business standpoint. It is not a subject with 
which to mix social equality or anything bordering on it. To the negro it is a 
matter of dollars and cents." Washington's complaint was not against separation 
itself but against the crowded, old, uncarpeted cars, in which drunken or slov- 
enly whites felt free to slouch when ostracized from the white first-class cars. If 
railroad officials did not want blacks in the first-class cars occupied by whites, 
said Washington, “let them give us a separate one just as good in every partic- 
ular and just as exclusive, and there will be no complaint.” “If the railroads 
will not give us first-class accommodations,” he added, “let them sell us tickets 
at reduced rates.” He expressed doubt that national legislation or outside at- 
tempts would succeed and agreed to wait with “a wise patience” for an equitable 
adjustment from within the South that would end what he called “these jars in 
our business relations.” He concluded the letter with a remarkable anticipation 
of the Atlanta Address: “We can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hand for maintaining the right.”** 

Acquiescence in segregation was, then, one of the prices Washington believed 
he had to pay for peace with his white neighbors, in 1885 as in 1895. Another con- 
cession was a rather sweeping abandonment of the First Amendment guarantee 
of free speech. On at least three occasions white opinion in Tuskegee became 
inflamed by the speeches or writings of those whom the local newspaper called 

27 Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., Booker T. Washington and the Negro's Place in American Life (Boston, 
1955), 91-94; reprint of speech in Selected Speeches of Booker T. Washington, ed. E. Davidson 
Washington (New York, 1932), 1-11. 

28 "M. A, O.,” letter in Tuskegee Macon Mail, July 23, 1884. 

28 Selected Speeches, ed. Washington, 3. 
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the “dusky Romeos" at the normal school. In 1885 a speech by a Tuskegee 
graduate was "misunderstood by. the whites who heard it"? In 1887 Hiram H. 
Thweatt, a graduate, published in his newspaper, The Black Belt, what were 
alleged to be "incendiary articles against the white race." Booker Washington, 
' "seeing the natural results that would follow from his unwise course, requested 
Thweatt, so rumor has it, to suspend publication, which -he had the good sense 
. to do," said a white reporter. “Washington is a sensible negro," he added, “averse 
to any intrusion upon our social welfare, and emanations of an agitating char- 
acter from these senseless babblers, will meet- his condemnation.” A year later 
George W. Lovejoy, a young employee and graduate, wrote an indiscreet letter 
during Washington’s absence to a Mississippi Negro paper saying that the recent 
effort of a mob to take a Negro from the county jail was proof that the white 
people of Macon County had “caught the spirit of the lynch-law.” Readers of 
the usually drab Tuskegee News were startled to read the following headline: 
“Lying Lovejoy is His Name, Of Ginger Cake Color, The Third Dusky Romeo 
Turned Out to Roam From the Tuskegee Normal School That Has Ventilated 
his Spleen and Hate of the White Race. Is jt the Purpose of the School to Breed 
Such Whelps?" The newspaper warned him to leave town, as the other two had 
done. The Tuskegee teachers hastily sent one of their number to say that they 
“rebuked Lovejoy for his folly and advised him to leave the school.” On his re- 
turn to the school Washington sent a card to the newspaper. “It has always been 
and is now the policy of the Normal School to remain free from politics and the 
discussion of race questions that tend to stir up.strife between the races, and 
whenever this policy is violated it is done without the approbation of those in 
charge of the school" Washington reminded the critics that among three or 
four hundred students and teachers over a seven-year period there had not been 
“a half dozen acts performed or utterances made at which any one took of- 
fense.”*4 

. All through the eighties, both locally and regionally, Washington made com- 
mon cause with the Southern conservative establishment. He exchanged letters 
with Henry Grady, the principal spokesman of the New South, in which they 
agreed that “there need be no hostility between the white and the colored people 
_in the South,” their interests being "identical."5 In his solicitation for funds in 
the North, he carried letters of endorsement from a succession of Alabama 
governors and superintendents of education, and he seems to have mesmerized 
the local bankers, businessmen, and planters, for whom Tuskegee Institute was 
both an economic stimulant and a social tranquilizer. Local white approval con- 
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stantly soothed him like a balm, and when he said, as he frequently did, that the 
race problem had been solved in the city of Tuskegee, he generalized from his 
own experience. He was “one of the best men in the United States,” said a 
visiting legislator. “His influences have all been for the best interest of his own 
race,” said the Montgomery Advertiser, “and for peace and good feeling between 
the whites and blacks.?9 It was not merely that Washington was circumspect, 
that the mask he turned to Southern whites was a mirror. In many cases Wash- 
ington not only seemed to agree with those whites who were moderate in their 
racial views and conservative in their economic views, he actually did agree with 
them, and they correctly sensed his response. 

Washington was a circumspect man, however, full of covert goals and secret 
devices that would not bear the light of day. Just how far back in his life this 
habit of secrecy went it is impossible to say, perhaps back to the days of 
slavery and the saving art of fooling the master, perhaps back to the inevitable 
deceptions of the house servant. We can be sure, however, that the practice of 
secrecy was fully developed in Booker T. Washington in the 1880’s, when he 
carried on an elaborate clandestine intrigue against another Negro school. In 
1887, after a student riot between the white Marion Institute cadets and State 
Colored University students, the president of the latter asked the state to move 
his school to another city. Montgomery, only forty miles from Tuskegee, was 
the probable new site, and a move there would threaten an important source of 
Tuskegee students. Washington tried to prevent this in an astonishing variety 
of ways. He secretly encouraged a Marion Negro grocer to try to keep the school 
in Marion and asked a Negro doctor friend in Montgomery to pretend to be 
friendly to the move only to spy on the enemy’s councils. He secured the con- 
fidential support of a Negro editor in Montgomery, who subsequently com- 
plained to Washington that he was being accused of being “bought off” by 
Washington. He sent a Tuskegee faculty member to prevent the Negro Baptist 
state convention and the state Labor party convention from endorsing the 
Montgomery site. He paid a Tuskegee white lawyer to lobby against Mont- 
gomery with the legislature, governor, and superintendent of education, and to 
go to Birmingham to persuade both whites and Negroes there to invite the 
school to their town. Washington also secretly paid the state’s leading Negro 
radical, William J. Stevens of Selma, to seek to secure the school for his town, a 
safe distance to the west of Montgomery. Stevens was the leader of the “Black 
and Tan” faction that allied with the white Greenbackers, Independents, and 
Labor party members rather than with the Black Belt Conservatives. But he was 
at least as opportunistic as Washington. Stevens promised to “leave no stone un- 
turned” and asked in return that Washington place “as liberal ‘ad’ as possible” in 
Stevens’ paper, the Selma Cyclone. Washington suddenly panicked, however, at 
the thought that his secret bargain with Stevens might come to light and em- 

36 Montgomery Advertiser, Nov. 22, Dec. 13, 1890. 
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barrass his relations with white conservatives. "I have come to the conclusion 
that we had better have nothing more to do with him in this matter," he wrote 
privately to Tuskegee’s treasurer. "I have just written him a letter asking him to 
do no more in our interest. Whether the school goes to Montgomery or elsewhere 
I intend to do nothing that I would be ashamed to have the public know about 
if necessary and this should be our rule in all actions." The Montgomery school 
question was actually a tempest in a teapot. Despite all Washington's secret 
maneuvers the school moved to Montgomery, but it did no appreciable harm 
to Tuskegee’s prosperity or standing. The significance of the episode is in what 
it reveals about Washington—the insecurity at the threat of even so petty a 
competitor, his employment of secret aggressive tactics, and the astonishing 
vigor and complexity of his countermoves. 

There were other illustrations of Washington's secret forays and of his 
separate peace with the conservative white establishment, such as his sub rosa 
campaign among Negroes in the early nineties in behalf of Thomas G. Jones, 
who was running for governor against the quasi-Populist Reuben F. Kolb.?9 
The clearest illustration of Washington's predicament as a Negro spokesman 
in the South occurred when, only a few months before the Atlanta Compromise, 
a wounded black militant, Thomas A. Harris, sought refuge on the Tuskegee 
campus from a lynch mob. 

Tom Harris’ problem stemmed from his decision in middle age to practice 
law in Tuskegee, a town that took pride in its toleration of black farmers, 
teachers, and businessmen but could not accept black lawyers or editors. Formerly 
a slave and a Confederate officer's body servant, during and after Reconstruction 
he was a Republican politician. The local white newspaper described him as 
"rather a seditious character," "a very ambitious and rather an idle negro man, 
extremely unpopular with his own race on account of his airs of superiority" and 
obnoxious to whites because of his "impudent utterances and insolent bearing." 
Booker T. Washington called him "worthless and very foolish." Yet he appeared 
before the Alabama bar in 189o with testimonials to his character and probity 
from the leading conservative lawyers of Tuskegee, was admitted to the bar, 
practiced for a time in Birmingham, and then returned to Tuskegee.*® He had 
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LC; J. K. Jackson to Stevens, May 16, 1887, Booker T. Washington Papers, Tuskegee Institute, Con- 
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39 Tuskegee News, May 8, 1890, June 13, 1895; BTW to Rev. Francis J. Grimké, Nov. 27, 1895, 
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the temerity to entertain an itinerant white preacher in his home. A white mob 
forced the minister to leave and then sent a note to Harris giving him a deadline 
for leaving town. 

By the time Harris received the note die deadline had already passed. As 
Harris crossed the street to ask his white neighbor's advice, the lynch mob came 
down the road with blazing torches. "There they are now, coming to kill mel" 
Harris shouted, entering John H. Alexander's front yard in an attempt to escape 
by running through the house and out the back door. Fearful for his daughters 
seated on the porch, Alexander wrestled with Harris at his front gate until the 
lynch mob arrived. As Harris frenziedly burst into the yard, one of the mob 
rushed behind him and in the light of the moon put his pistol within a foot of 
Harris and fired with intent to kill. The black man squatted in time to avert the 
shot, which struck Alexander in the throat and lodged in his spinal column. 
Other shots rang out, one wounding Harris in the leg as he ran down the road 
toward his own house. His leg bone shattered, Harris lay in the dirt road within 
a few feet of his gate, screaming for help. Several white physicians in the crowd 
rushed past the black man to render Alexander all the assistance in their power. 
Though first DS mortally wounded, he recovered after the lead ball was 
found and removed. 

Since Tom Harris needed medical attention, his son Wiley brought him in 
the dead of night to Booker T. Washington's home, "where however he: was not 
received,” according to the local newspaper, “for Booker T. Washington .. . has 
ever conducted himself and his school in the most prudent manner, and learning 
that a mob was in pursuit of Harris he told him that he could not be admitted 
there.”#° 

The report that Washington had turned away Harris pleased local whites but 
brought much criticism from the Negro press all over the country. In a debate 
on the Atlanta Compromise at the Bethel Literary and Historical Society in 
Washington, an important forum of black expression, the Harris affair was char- 
acterized as “hypocritical and showing the natural bent of the man.” The house 
roared its approval when a speaker said: “Mr. Washington, the negro head of a 
negro institute refused a fellow negro admittance to his negro college, thereby 
denying the right of medical assistance, ”* 

The Reverend Francis J. Grimké, pastor of the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, left the Bethel Literary meeting very disturbed at the conflict the in- 
cident created between his friendship for Washington and his commitment to 
Negro rights. Writing a letter of inquiry, he received from Washington a de- 
tailed explanation: 

After the man was shot his son broige him to my house for help and advice, (and 
you can easily understand that the people in and about Tuskegee come to me for help 


40 Tuskegee News, June 13, 1895; Birmingham Age-Herald, June 10, 1895; Montgomery Adver- - 
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and advice in all their troubles). I got out of bed and went out and explained to the 
man and his son that . . . I could not take the wounded man into the school and 
endanger the lives of students entrusted by their parents to my care to the fury of some 
drunken white men. Neither did I for the same reason feel that it was the right thing to 
take him into my own house. For as much as I love the colored people in that section, 
I can not feel that f am in duty bound to shelter them in all their personal troubles any 
more than you would feel called on to do the same thing in Washington. 


Washington then told Grimké what he said he had told no one else: 


I helped them to a place of safety and paid the money out of my own pocket for the 
comfort and treatment of the man while he was sick. Today I have no warmer friends 
than the man and his son, They have nothing but the warmest feelings of gratitude for 
me and are continually in one way or another expressing this feeling. I do not care to 
publish to the world what I do and should not mention this except for this false repre- 
sentation. I simply chose to help and relieve this man in my own way rather than in the 
way some man a thousand miles away would have had me do it.” 

Washington was, of course, a genius at self-justification, but his other cor- 
respondence confirms his statements to Grimké. In September 1895, about ten 
days after the Atlanta Address, Tom Harris wrote him from Selma: “Dear 

friend, I remember all of your kindnesses to me, I will not take time to mention 

them, as you know them all.” He was getting well. “I think I will be able one 
day to walk on my leg as well as ever,” he reported. “It will be a little shorter 
than the other."*? 

A chastened Tom Harris was eventually allowed to return to Tuskegee, 
George Lovejoy became a successful lawyer in Mobile, and Hiram Thweatt be- 
came the head of an industrial school modeled after Tuskegee. In a physical 
sense at least, none of these men was victimized by Washington’s conservative 
approach. On the other hand, it is also clear that in his years of power Washing- 
ton was neither a fragmented personality pursuing contradictory and unclear 
goals nor an illusion-free pragmatist coolly adjusting his program to a realistic 
view of a worsening racial situation. He confronted a threatening social en- 
vironment in 1895, but so did he in 1875 and 188s. , 

If we read Washington’s life from front to back, we find that his life was of a 
piece. Perhaps the clearest characterization of his program would be “Uncle 
Tom in his own cabin,” peasant conservatism, originating in the experience of 
slavery—the central life experience being emancipation itself—and practiced in a 
nation and by a race still overwhelmingly rural and agricultural. Perhaps be- 
cause there were few black models in his life with the charisma of success, 
Washington from early life became inordinately attached to a succession of 
fatherly white men, white racists all, but mild and benevolent in their racism: 
General Ruffner, General Armstrong, William H. Baldwin, Jr., Theodore Roo- 


42 BTW to F, J. Grimké, Nov. 27, 1895, BTW Collection, Howard (1). ; 
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sevelt. All his life Washington followed the precepts that Hampton Institute 
taught and all these men subscribed to: a nineteenth-century faith in individual 
initiative and self-help, an accommodationist strategy toward Southern and 
American white racism that Armstrong believed to be the lesson taught by 
Reconstruction, and a faith that men like these could be his effective partners in 
counteracting Southern proscription and discrimination. Whenever his identity 
with the black community or his own interest impelled him to actions of which 
these white counselors and benefactors would not approve, he resorted to se- 
crecy. Some complexities and inner tensions inevitably resulted. Washington's 
experiences in the 1880's and his responses to them suggest that historians have 
generally exaggerated the cyclical pattern of race relations in the period after 
Reconstruction or that Washington's life was more consistent and in a way more 
principled than we have assumed. If by 1895 he had become a “white man's 
black man," considering his background it is hard to see how he could have 
been anything else. 


Obstacles to Agricultural Growth in 
Eighteenth-Century France 


ROBERT FORSTER 


IN 1787 Lavoisier, the French chemist, said that “the greatest obstacles to French 
agriculture lie in our institutions and our laws." More recently, Albert Soboul 
added that it was the Revolution that changed or removed these laws and institu- 
tions, broke the confines of a "feudal society,” and released the élan of "new pro- 
ductive forces." Were the principal obstacles to agriculture of an institutional 
nature? If so, the Revolution might well prepare the way for greater productivity. 
On the other hand, if the obstacles were not of an institutional and legal kind, the 
Revolution could do much less. As for values or psychological blocks to growth, 
it appears that revolutions are more likely to stimulate new social attitudes than 
new economic ones. 


Simple agricultural economics would indicate a first look at labor, land, and 
capital. Under the Old Regime there was certainly an abundant labor supply. It 
has been estimated that about fifty people can be usefully employed on one hun- 
dred hectares of cereal-producing farmland. France in the late eighteenth century 
. had about twice that density. Unlike many parts of England, France had an abun- 
dant supply of cheap labor; real wages, as Labrousse's statistics demonstrate, fell 
regularly after 1750. From the point of view of an agricultural entrepreneur, this 
condition might be turned to good effect. Labor-intensive agriculture, of course, 
had no need for labor-saving techniques; sickles would do as well as scythes, hoes 
perhaps as well as plows and harrows, and manpower could replace oxen in the 
fields. On small plots the cost of keeping an ox is only doubtfully balanced by the 
additional output obtained by his labor.* In terms of production, new farm tech- 


$ Mr. Forster is author of The Nobility of Toulouse in the 18th Century: A Social and Economic 
Study (Baltimore, 1960) and professor of modern European history at The Johns Hopkins University. 
A specialist in the social and economic history of eighteenth- and carly nincteenth-century France, 
Mr. Forster has done extensive research in local French archives. His new book, The House of Saulx- 
Tavanes, will appear in 1971. 

1 Cited in O. Festy, L’Agriculture pendant la Révolution francaise: Les conditions de production 
et de récolte des céréales. Etude d'histoire Economique (Paris, 1947), 49. 

? A. Soboul, "La communauté rurale (XVIII*-XIX* siècle). Problèmes de base," Revne de Syn- 
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nology, despite all the plates in the Encyclopedia, was not the answer. The prob- 
lem lay not with output per man, but rather with output per unit of land. 

“The difficulties facing peasants in the years before 1789," writes B. H. Slicher 
van Bath, “did not spring from the distribution of landownership, but from the 
utterly inadequate size of the farms."9 Arthur Young's unqualified condemnation 
of the small plots he saw everywhere in France would seem decisive. Yet recent 
studies of agricultural development in the third world suggest that improvement 
in production is at least possible on fragmented land.’ The example of Japan since 
the land reform of 1946 is worth noting. New owners working two- to three-acre 
plots increased farm production by 38 per cent between 1950 and 1963. The land 
reform of 1952 in Egypt redistributed some 700,000 acres to 250,000 families, that is, 
in average plots of less than three acres. In the following twelve years yields in- 
creased from 20 to 30 per cent without any appreciable increase in fertilizers, drain- 
age, or other capital inputs. Comparable increases resulted from division of land 
in Mexico, though over a longer period of time.® It would appear, then, that what 
the development economists rather coldly call “motivational structure" can play a 
large role in increasing productivity. Even Young admitted that French hoes could 
turn sand to gold when the passion for ownership was gratified. Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, the so-called Anglophile improver, was no physiocrat when it came to 
the size of plots. He recommended the multiplication of small property, not only 
as a resource against misery, but also to improve cultivation? In 1790 the Duke 
noted the energy with which a number of poor villagers at Liancourt broke up the 
wasteland on his estate and put it to the hoe.!? In the early nineteenth century, a 
departmental official assessed some of the unintentional effects of fragmentation in 
the canton of Liancourt. 

... one of the first effects of this morcellement has been the almost general disappear- 
ance of the fallow, not because of an improved system of crop rotations, but because of 


the complete end of all regular rotations. Hoe culture has been considerably extended in 
the canton and it allows no special order in the rotation of crops.!! 


This observer saw nothing deleterious in the process. On the contrary, he noted 
that hoe culture had favored the planting of root crops. 


5 See F. Dovring, "The Transformation of European Agriculture," The Cambridge Economic His- 
tory of Europe (Cambridge, 1965), VI, Pt. Il, 642: In cighteenth-century England a ton of iron 
would make at most about ten plows. With world production of iron at about 250,000 tons in 1750 
(and French at about 100,000), the peasants would simply have to wait until the nineteenth century 
for enough iron plows. 
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Does this mean, then, that the morale of ownership, even on tiny scraps of 
land, can outweigh the apparent inefficiencies of fragmentation? The picture of a 
multitude of peasant cultivators (owner-occupiers) armed with hoes, swarming 
over the land, and bringing even marginal soils to life has social as well as eco- 
nomic connotations. The life of the small holder has developed its own mystique, 
ably expounded by such varied French writers as Michelet, Proudhon, Barrés, and 
Péguy, not to mention painters from LeNain to Millet. The mystique has not left 
the historical profession untouched. Who can read Faucher or Roupnel, Saint 
Jacob or Lefebvre, Goubert or Soboul without feeling the force of a social ideal— 
the virtue of the petit propriétaire? Foville called it a life plus facile, plus douce, 
and plus saine’? Whatever the socio-psychological value of this mystique—and 
it is not to be dismissed lightly—has it blinded us to the economic disadvantages 
of fragmentation? 

The secret to sustained agricultural T in Japan, Egypt, and Mexico has 
been institutional follow-up with social overhead capital, including governmental 
information services, farm credit, cooperative processing and marketing, and ex- 
perimental farms, all supported by a comprehensive program of public education. 
For lack of this “social engineering,” land reform in Bolivia and Iraq has found- 
ered.? Whatever the virtues of the Lilliputian seigneur, he apparently needs con- 
stant prodding in addition to capital inputs from the outside. Morale can push 
production on small plots just so far, and without a generous dose of social over- 
head capital, a production plateau will be reached before an economic surplus can 
be attained. In eighteenth-century France the royal government, despite valiant 
efforts to promote agricultural growth by propaganda, was in no position to pro- 
vide this aid.!* l 

The debate on the relative merits of large and small farms still persists. Can the 
proprietor of a large farm (over 100 acres), unaided by such modern extension 
programs, do any better than the proprietor of a small one? The contemporary 
English example would seem to deliver an unequivocal answer. English agricul- 
tural improvements took place on large estates with tenant farms of well above 
100 acres. Yet the example of Eastern Europe in the first half of this century would 
suggest that large-scale farming does not increase yields per acre. David Mitrany 
concludes that farming throughout Eastern Europe before World War I (and in 
most places before World War II) was profitable on a large scale and with exten- 
sive methods only as long as it could command semiservile conditions of labor, 

12 A. de Foville, Le Morcellement (Paris, 1885), 98. On Michelet's idealization of the peasant, sce 
ibid., 4. Balzac's image of the peasant is the exception to the favorable view of most men of letters 
in the nineteenth century. See H. Balzac, La Comédie Humaine. (Ed. Pleiade, Paris, 1955-59), VIII, 
54ff. Tonsard, for example, is not exactly an ideal of peasant virtue. 

13 Raup, "Land Reform,” 290-91. 

14 The quantities of this propaganda have made it possible to comment extensively on the good 
intentions of agricultural improvers in France after 1750. Sec A. Bourde, Agronomie ct agronomes 
en France au XVII" siècle (Paris, 1967). For the failure to obtain practical results, at least in terms 


of yield of grain per acre, sec M. Morineau, "Y a-t-il eu une révolution agricole en France au xvi’ 
siècle?” Revue historique, CCXXXIX (1968), 299-326. © 
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and even in cereal crops the well-established peasants of Transylvania consistently 
obtained higher yields than did any of the larger estates." 

In fact, the optimum size of a plot for maximizing production depends on soil, 
climate, and especially the crop planted. In the American Midwest today cereals 
are undoubtedly grown most profitably on a large scale where the advantages of 
modern mechanization (deep plowing, seed drilling, fertilizer spreading) can be 
brought to bear. In the eighteenth century these advantages were far less certain. 
Had the peasant been willing and able to shift to mixed farming, livestock raising, 
and dairying, there is little question that middling and even small (under 25 acres) 
plots could have done as well as, or better than, the large (over 100). The case of 
the Netherlands would seem to substantiate this. 

In France, cereal production was affected by two other interrelated factors— 
prices and consumer tastes. As Slicher van Bath has demonstrated, the relationship 
of the prices of various types of farm produce is as important as the overall price 
index so emphasized by Labrousse in his concern for the standard of living of 
various social groups. After 1750 the price of cereals began to rise much faster than 
did the price of other agricultural products such as beef, mutton, and dairy pro- 
duce.!* All over Europe the tendency was to convert pasture to arable in an effort 
to profit from this price trend. Furthermore, something must be said for the em- 
phasis—by consumer and government—on bread as the staff of life. Knowing what 
we do about conditions of the French daylaborer in the late eighteenth century, 
it may seem somewhat callous to speak of consumer taste. In any case, the French 
family was extremely reluctant to shift food consumption to dairy products, turnips, 
or the potato, though many peasants in the Midi did eat maize.’® For both these 
reasons—the rise in cereal prices and the near obsession with "cheap bread"—the 
small peasant planted every spare foot of his land in cereals, though this was the 
crop least suited to small-scale farming. Young made the same point about French 
landlords both large and small: if they cannot plant wheat after a forage, they re- 
gard the forage as no good.’® 

‘Whatever the optimum size of farm for cereal production, it is a fact that small 
plots were not producing an economic surplus in the eighteenth century. Labrousse 
tells us that in 1852, 85 per cent of the peasant-owned farms were less than 10 hec- 
tares (25 acres) in size and were not involved in the market.” The percentage 
must have been even greater in the eighteenth century, since a family needed from 
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12 to 27 hectares (30 to 65 acres) to attain economic independence?! If we accept 
Foville's estimate of four million owner-occupiers in 1789, one might set the maxi- 
mum number of peasants who entered the market at about 600,00027? Certainly 
the margins that they placed on the market were very small, and many could not 
even reach the market, given the state of communications and the small number 
of draft animals, carts, or wagons in their possession. Young's description of the 
peasant who walked miles to sell a few chickens suggests the kind of market oper- 
ations involved here. There seems little doubt that a large majority of the 600,000 
were obliged to sell their produce to the larger landlords, who then handled the 
marketing.” 


What about land owned by the propriétaire non-exploitant? Labrousse has 
suggested that the bulk of the marketable grain was in the hands of the privileged 
on the eve of the Revolution? If we extend “privileged” to include rentiers of all 
stripes and their fermiers, this was unquestionably true. Much of the grain was 
grown on métairies (sometimes called borderies or closeries), farms of from 25 to 
50 acres (but often smaller) throughout France. Most of these métairies—Young 
said seven-eighths, Lefebvre, three-fourths—were leased on shares (métayage) and 
the rest at money rents (fermage) 25 Sharecropping was employed when the tenant 
had no capital resources and the land was at some distance from the main centers 
of the grain trade. It was especially prevalent west of Normandy and south of the 
Loire. The métayer was little more than a semiliterate dirt farmer whose half-. 
produce (demi-fruits) was a euphemism for bare subsistence. Sharecropping gave 
him some floor in a disastrous year, and the whole arrangement owed as much to 
notions of rural paternalism as it did to sound economics. The social dependence 
reflected in the phrase "mon maítre" died slowly in Brittany, the Vendée, or on 
the banks of the Garonne. Dispelling any comparison with English tenantry, 
Young observed that "these métayers find nothing towards stocking a farm but 
labor and implements, and being exceedingly miserable, there is rarely a sufficiency - 
of the latter.”?® 

Clearly the métayer was not in the market and had neither the means nor the 
incentive to increase farm production. When armchair agronomists and members 
of agricultural societies condemned in somewhat supercilious fashion the "routine" 


31 P, Goubert, “The French Peasantry of the Seventeenth Century: A Regional Example," in Crisis 
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of the French peasantry, they had the poor sharecropper in mind.” ‘They might 
_ well have included the owner who, with a half dozen or more such métairies and 
a surplus for the market, had far less excuse for his “routine.” Ninety per cent of 
the landlords of Toulouse, for example, leased their grain lands on shares; although 
quite capable of selling—indeed speculating—in an important grain market and 
attentively supervising day-to-day farm operations, they were singularly uncon- 
cerned about farm improvements other than clearings.2® This seemed to be typical 
of resident provincial seigneurs—Depont, Bertier, Piré, La Bourdonnaye, Mairetet 
—men who knew the virtues of economy only too well?? From their standpoint, the 
risks were too great, the rewards too uncertain. With a few hundred acres at the 
‘most, could such a landlord afford to wait for the raye grass to take hold or the. 
vetches to fatten his livestock? Grain sales had secured him his 10,000 livres per 
annum, but this was hardly enough to risk on some harebrained English experi- 
ment. Moreover, when profits did come, they would have to be shared, at least for 
a time, with the métayers and certainly with the tax collector, since the landlord 
almost always had to pay part of the.sharecroppers' tailles in addition to his own 
taxes. Far better to invest savings (and there were some, if a landlord remained 
away from Paris) in additional métairies or even in scattered strips that one day 
might be consolidated. But consolidated or not, land could always be let out, and at 
increasing rents after 1760. Here was a certain three per cent return, more assured 
than a government rente, not to mention a commercial venture. Finally, to be 
seigneur of six villages was certainly more prestigious than to be seigneur of five, 
“improved” or not. 

The other type of rental, the money leaseholds (fermage), made up one-fourth 
of the leased land in the kingdom, but they represented a smaller proportion of the 
number of tenants. Labrousse estimated about one fermier for every seven mé- 
tayers?? The fermier was more like the English tenant farmer, for to pay a money 
rent necessarily involved some market connection. Was this the capitalist farmer 
at last? Quesnay in the Encyclopedia would have it so: 


The poor cultivateurs, of so little value to the State, do not represent the true laboureurs. 
[It is] the rich fermier who cultivates the land on a large scale, who manages, who gives 
orders, who multiplies his expenses to increase his profits . . . [and] who employs the - 
people of the countryside in a useful manner. . . . The wealth of the fermiers enriches the 
land?! 


Here was the hero of the physiocrats, but he was destined to become a some- 
what sinister figure in the minds of most French social historians. For Bloch, the 
fermier was the "agrarian individualist"; for Lefebvre, the coq de village; for 
Saint Jacob, the "engrossing rural Bou and for Soboul, the avaricious cap- 

27 Lefebvre, Paysans du Nord, 224. 

38 R, Forster, The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth Century (Baltimore, 1960). 

?8[ have encountered these families in the departmental archives: Depont des Granges at La 
Rochelle, Bertier at Toulouse, Piré and La Bourdonnaye at Rennes, Mairetet at Dijon. 


39 Labrousse, Origines et aspects, 40. 
31 D, Diderot, "Fermier," L'Encyclopédie (Paris, 1756). 
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italist, representative of the “new feudalism."?? Unfortunately for the progress of 
French agriculture, the fermier was a much more innocuous figure, in retrospect 
more to be pitied than hated. 

There were three major species of fermiers in the eighteenth century, excluding 
countless hybrids. First, there was the small fermier who tilled the land himself, 
sometimes with the help of a hired hand (valer). Like the sharecropper, he too 
farmed a métairie of from 25 to so acres and paid an annual rent of a few hundred 
livres. 'These money leases customarily added a rent in kind (suffrage). Usually 
calculated in chickens and capons, the suffrage might also include more substantial 
produce such as oats and wine, in addition to cartage services?? It appears that 
although this brand of tenant had some contact with the local market, he spent 
considerable time working the land and performing services for the owner, who 
apparently was close by. His profit could not have been large and, assuming a rent- 
income ratio near 50 per cent, the rise in rents after 1750 would have steadily re- 
duced his profit margin?* A cahier in Angoumois claimed that the local fermiers 
were no “better” than métayers; they were the same in Brittany?* The small 
fermiers lived side by side with the sharecroppers of Limousin, Saintonge, Au- 
vergne, Vendée, and the Midi and seemed little different from them in style of 
life. In short, for this group of fermiers little could be expected in the form of capi- 
tal improvements. Quesnay could not have been referring to them. 

The second type of fermier was the large-scale tenant or gros fermier, almost 
exclusively confined to the bassin of Paris and the northeast of France. He was a 
specialized cereal producer for an accessible urban market, although some of the 
gros fermiers in French Flanders specialized in grasses and livestock. The. gros 
fermier was a real farm manager: he never touched a plow, but he mobilized wage 
labor and those sharecroppers who owed so much cartage service that they func- 
tioned as wage labor.?? He had direct contact with both production and the market. 
Rather than métatries he leased "domains" with areas reaching 500 and even 1,000 
acres, though not necessarily in contiguous blocks. His rent might range from less 
than 5,000 to as high as 20,000 and even 30,000 Hvres per annum. To survive such 
an operation, the gros fermier had to have considerable capital and managerial 
skill. He had to calculate, carry on correspondence, know the law, negotiate with 


93 W, Bloch, "La lutte pour l'individualisme agraire dans la France du XVIII* siècle,” Annales 
d'histoire économique et sociale, II (1930), 329-84, 511—54; Lefebvre, Questions agraires; P. de Saint 
Jacob, Les Paysans de la Bourgogne du Nord au dernier siècle de l'Ancien Régime (Paris, 1960); 
Soboul, “La communauté rurale," 283-307, and Paysans, Sans-Culottes et Jacobins (Paris, 1966). 

33 Labrousse, Origines et aspects, 41; Archives Departmentales, (Charente-Maritime), E-483, 484, 
490, Depont des Granges Papers. (Hereafter cited as A.D., followed by the name of the French de- 
partment and the number of the bundles or the name of the collection.) 

84 Forster, Nobility of Toulouse, 60 n. The fact that rents rose faster than prices does not neces- 
sarily mean that the fermier's profits declined. 

85 Cited by G. Lefebvre, Questions agraires, 92, n; A.D. (Ille-et-Vilaine), Fonds Coniac-65, 
Questionnaire of 1804. 

36 The valet or maltre valet had a certain prestige that placed him above the ordinary journalier 
in the peasant hierarchy. He might receive a share of the secondary farm produce in addition to a 
money wage. 
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the big grain merchants, and keep on reasonably peaceful terms with the surround- 
ing peasantry. Yet in the rich loams from the Beauce to Flanders and with tech- 
niques of advanced rotation moving southward from Lille to Arras, there were 
real incentives to increase production." 

Here then was a small group of tenant farmers—fewer than one per parish in 
Artois and the Laonais?5—whose actions betrayed a mentality far different from 
that of the mass of peasantry (journaliers, métayers, small fermiers, or small own- 
ers) in the countryside. around them. Owning little or no land himself, the fermier 
was not tied to the family farm and its essential autarchy. He found his sense of 
security and purpose in commercialized farming. His activities as a mass-producer 
of grain and as one who stocks, speculates, and “heards” a commodity in high 
demand did not earn him many friends. His role as employer of large numbers of 
seasonal laborers and as lender of plows, wagons, draft animals, seed, manure, 
straw, and sometimes coin endeared him to the average peasant even less. His 
very economic success, reflected in a network of local mortgage loans, the concen- 
tration of fermes, and frequent conversion of grainland into meadow, posed a threat 
to small peasants who saw their opportunities for proprietorship, leaseholds, and 
even work diminished by the fermier’s “engrossing.” The growing hostility of the 
countryside must have made the gros fermier hard, determined, and often con- 
temptuous of the “little men” around him. Yet even among the bitterly critical 
petitions of the 1790's against the “avaricious egoists" and “new aristos,” a begrudg- 
ing compliment to the fermier’s economic function can be found. One petitioner 
observed: 


I am not a partisan of large exploitations, but I have always regarded the fermes as the 
only greniers d'abondance. Those who have thought seriously about farm production 
“know that those who work only a few acres do not sell any grain. They cultivate only 
for their own family consumption; any surplus goes to fatten a few farm animals. No 
doubt division of the land has benefitted a large number of individuals [peasants]. . 

If the fermes are divided . . . the production of the land will be consumed in the coun- 
tryside, but the town markets will be more poorly provisioned.9? 


Other petitions allüded to the efforts of fermiers to convert grainland to meadow. 
The “herbager” became a term of opproprium: “They tear down buildings and 
hedges and convert arable into grasses . . . espece d'aristocratiel" “To make matters 
worse, they enluzernent, instead of planting grain .... egoists, who still cling to 
the Old Regime"? At the height of the Terror the owner-occupiers, small tenants, 
and daylaborers gave full vent to their hatred of the fermier and their opposition 
to commercialized farming. 

Albert Soboul, who has written eub about the peasantry as well as about 
the Parisian sans-culottes, claimed that the gros fermier, since he also collected 


37 Lefebvre, Questions agraires, 58. 

38 j. Loutchisky, Le propriété paysanne en France à la veille de la Révolution (Paris, 1912), 191. 
39 Lefebvre, Questions agraires, 197—98. 

40 Ibid., 217, 234. 
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seigneurial dues, was hopelessly tied to the old system of production. But Le- 
febvre, who no doubt shared Soboul’s sympathy for the “little man," could not 
deny the fermier his economic function: 
In fact, agricultural renovation owed a great deal to the fermiers généraux and to the. 
owners of métairies whose poor and uneducated tenants received the livestock, tools, and 
direction they needed. £ 

Not all gros fermiers retained direct control over farm production, however. 
To lease 500 acres rarely meant 500 contiguous acres. A fermier might lease a 
corps de ferme of 75 to 150 acres; he might just as frequently lease the same area 
"en détail" that is, in small plots that did not lend themselves to direct manage- 
ment by wage labor. As Loutchisky discovered from the vingtième rolls, the 
"bourgeois of Laon" or the nobles of Artois leased their lands in scores, even hun- 
dreds of scattered lots.** In this case the fermier had no choice but to sublet.*® 

This introduces the third type of fermier, usually called the fermier général or 
fermier principal. Like the gros fermier of the Beauce, he was still a grain mer- 
chant, a marchand-fermier. But he was not a farm manager with control over the 
hiring and firing of labor or over land use. His administrative role was that of 
collector of rent from a dozen or more subtenants, usually métayers, small tenants, 
and millers who paid a produce rent. Contrary to past assumptions, there were 
. usually four or five of these fermiers principaux on a large estate. This system was 
preferred by the largest landholders throughout France, but it was especially pro- 
nounced in the Saóne and Rhóne valleys and on the lower Loire (Maine, Anjou), 
perhaps because these waterways facilitated the transport of grain and wood to 
market? It had obvious advantages for a landlord whose rents came from a very 
disparate number of sources—arable, meadow, vineyard, wood, mills, forges, ovens, 
ponds—scattered in enclaves over a number of parishes. Once more the fermier 
principal assumed the arduous task of collecting the seigneurial dues over a much 
larger area. In this manner the absentee landlord—often at Paris—could avoid 
the oscillations of the market, count on a regular money income, and plan a bud- 
gett! Furthermore, the system by no means confined the landlord to a fixed rev- 
enue, since the rents could be raised at each renewal of the lease every six or nine 
years. 

The fermiers of Depont des Granges, ennobled Trésorier de France at La 
Rochelle, drew the bulk of their revenues not from domain land, but from the 


41 Soboul, "La communauté rurale," 296-97. 

13 G. Lefebvre, "Discussion," Revue de Synthèse, LXXVIII (1957), 310. This was written in re- 
sponse to Soboul's article above. 
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44 Loutchisky, La Propriété paysanne, 192-94. : 

35 Barrington Moore demonstrates that in the case of nineteenth-century India, land hunger was 
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Dictatorship and Democracy (Boston, 1966), 362. 

48 Lefebvre, Questions agraires, 100-01. 

47 See Max Weber, “Bureaucracy,” in From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. H. H. Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills (New York, 1958), 206f. ; 
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seigneurial right of zerrage (one-eighth of the wine harvest) over several thousand 
acres in Aunis. They needed only enough land to set up stills to make brandy for 
export.*® The fermiers of Duc de Saulx-Tavanes, the Parisian court noble, gathered 
thousands of bushels of wheat and oats from the dimes inféodées as well as from 
fixed produce rents on hundreds of tiny strips in the Dijon plain.*? Forest land, the 
great bulk of which was in the hands of absentee nobles, was almost always leased 
in this manner to fermiers who dealt with the wood merchants, naval procurement 
officers, blacksmiths, and other middlemen.™ 

Not only was this fermier cut off from directly influencing production, he was 
often unable to raise the rents of his subtenants. Although Lefebvre and Saint 
Jacob claim that the fermiers passed their rent increases on to their subtenants, it was 
not always possible to do so. In the Dijonnais, for example, custom prescribed a 
rent of so many “measures” of wheat, about one-third of the harvest, and there is 
little evidence that these produce rents (on very small plots) were raised in the 
eighteenth century." Not that the fermier did not try to raise rents, and where 
money rent pertained—for mills and meadows, for example—he succeeded. But 
the difficulties inherent in raising produce rents on marginal subtenants probably 
forced the fermier to shift his role to that of rural creditor. Either way, he earned 
the dislike of the peasant community. His economic function was still important, 
but he was in no position to increase production. Certainly the hostility of the men 
who tilled the soil did not make them anxious to implement any innovations the 
fermier might suggest. 


English agrarian historians have increasingly emphasized the mutually support- 
ing roles of landlord, agent, and tenant as providing the real impetus for agricul- 
tural progress in England from the seventeenth century."? The English landlord 
provided the favorable setting in which an enterprising tenantry, backed by an 
informed estate steward, could and would make capital estate improvements be- 


48 A.D, (Charente-Maritime), E-472-502, Depont des Granges Papers. 

49 A,D, (Côte d'Or), E-1661-2023, Saulx-Tavanes Papers; see my forthcoming book, The House 
of Saulx-Tavanes, scheduled for publication in the spring of 1971. 

50 About 20 per cent of the productive land in France in 1789 was in forest, and wood prices 
rose faster than those of any other produce of the land from 1750 to 1789. See Zylberman, "Auget 
de Montyon, partisan de l'agriculture nouvelle,” in Rigaudire et al, Etudes d'histoire rurale, 118. 
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51 Saint Jacob, Les paysans de la Bourgogne; A.D. (Côte d'Or), Saulx-Tavanes Papers. Lefebvre 
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yond the usual annual repairs. The comparison of English and French practice in 
the eighteenth century is very instructive here. 

Critics of the French landlord-tenant relationship have usually focused on the 
provisions of the lease. Nine years, the usual length of the lease, was scarcely 
enough time to permit the tenant to profit from his own improvements. Ás one 
contemporary observed, the fermier, even in the North, worked to full capacity 
only during the middle three years when he might realize the benefits of his im- 
provements; during the last three he put forth only a minimum of effort? How- 
ever, the English experience indicates that the brevity of the lease was not the real 
problem. Although there were cases in England of 14- and 21-year leases, annual 
leases, even verbal ones, were much more typical, providing no more legally en- 
forceable security of tenure than in France.™ But the practice was quite different. 
English landlords did not raise rents as rapidly and as frequently as did French 
landlords in the eighteenth century. It was simply not the custom to raise rent on a 
"sitting tenant," and even annual leases were renewed if not automatically, at least 
so regularly that tenant families stayed on for lifetimes, even generations—or 
thought they would.55 This was not true in France, where the turnover of tenants 
on most estates was legend."? The dispatch with which French landlords notified 
their old tenants to pay the increase, including the infamous pot de vin, or see 
their lease auctioned is in striking contrast to English practice. English estate 
manuals, "hints" to country gentlemen, and guides to land stewards all seem to 
concur that the tenant should not be pushed too hard—hard enough to keep him 
working, of course, but not so hard as to stifle all initiative.” 

. Such finesse, or simply enlightened self-interest, was unheard of in France. The 
tenant, especially the fermier who sublet, was not considered primarily (if at all) 
as an entrepreneur or improver by the landlord. In fact, the French manuals, or 
rather private advisory mémoires for landlords, assumed that the costs of a salaried 
steward (régisseur) and a fermier were about the same, that is, rarely more than a 
thousand res, and, in any case, not more than ten per cent of the total income of 
the land leased. It was the custom of Duc de Saulx-Tavanes to send special agents 
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to his Dijon seigneuries to estimate the total income from all the subtenants based 
on market prices, including the “maximum yield” from the seigneurial dues and 
dimes. Back in Paris the Duke and his intendant would then adjust their rents on 
the basis of these reports. In general, the Duke allowed his tenants a margin of 
ten per cent of the total income from the subtenants.5 Such a method of rent 
adjustment was not designed to inspire much confidence between landlord and 
tenant and clearly produced little margin for the tenant to make capital improve- 
ments? 

Larger tenants, especially those leasing forges and forest, sometimes obtained 
capital elsewhere—in partnerships with iron masters or town merchants, for 
example—but at rather high rates of six to eight per cent and on a short- 
term basis. There was little outside capital available for improvements on arable 
lands. Rebates on rents in compensation for improvements were apparently com- 
mon practice in England, but this too was unheard of in France. This situation 
was a source of complaint by the tenant interest in the Revolution. When one of 
the more ambitious tenants of Duc de Saulx-Tavanes requesetd a temporary re- 
duction in his rent to permit him to convert the land into meadow for commercial- 
ized dairy farming, adding extensive drainage, new forage crops, and new cow 
sheds, he was refused in summary fashion. As the Duke's agent put it, "The 2,000 
livres increase in revenue [predicted by the tenant] will come to us anyway at the 
next lease without planting any new crop.” 

Direct capital improvements by the landlord were another possibility. Econo- 
mists would like to know the re-investment rate on a landed estate, but unfortu- 
nately estate accounts are not very precise about "expenses," the nature of "repair 
costs,” and the timeless “frais divers.” Like the accounts of Russian estates de- 
scribed by Michael Confino, French account books were not designed for cost 
analysis? A. landlord could not tell from his account book much about the rela- 
tive efficiency or profitability of capital inputs. One dominant principle does come 
through, however. All estate expenses must be kept at a minimum. When a large 
landlord had half a dozen seigneuries, he might set the revenues of one aside to 
pay the taxes, administrative costs, and repairs on all. On this one domain he 
would place a resident steward whose task it was to inspect and repair the other 
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domains, keeping within his budget. Again, unlike the English steward, the role 
of the French régisseur or estate agent was not that of improver. 

Lawrence’s manual for English stewards (1801) recommends a man versed in 
practical political economy, one who will see opportunities for profitable amelior- 
ation of the land. Above all, says Lawrence, he must not be an attorney who will 
devote all his time to keeping neat accounts and threatening delinquent tenants 
with court action. But this was precisely what the French landlord seemed to 
prefer. The Tavanes Papers include a list of the proper functions of the steward. 
He must collect the rents, dispatch them promptly by coach to Paris, keep exact 
accounts, auction the leases, collect arrears, serve seigneurial titles, and threaten to 
go to court if necessary. How many stewards defended their performance in the 
manner of the Duke’s man: “I have never been reproached by the Duchesse de 
Luynes. At the end of every lease I have always increased the rents.” One new 
steward had the courage to answer his landlord's criticism of “lack of economy" 
by replying that there had been rather too much "economy" in the past for the 
good of the estate.” 

Given such attitudes, it is not surprising to find that in the 1780’s the re-invest- 
ment rate on the Tavanes estate averaged 4.3 per cent on a gross income of between 
80,000 and 95,000 /ivres. If repairing stone walls and the roofs of farm buildings 
are excluded, the rate falls to zero. One example is hardly enough, but there is 
little evidence, aside from the spurt of clearings in the 1760's, of investments ap- 
proaching the English rate. The English re-investment rate ranged between 11 
and 25 per cent.” For the middling and lesser landlords in France, we shall prob- 
ably never get beyond Young's impressionistic observation that they "stock the 
farm not one penny beyond the most pressing necessity."9? Resources were limited 
for the middling landlord, but for the large landlord there was ample capital 
formation. Nevertheless, a man like Duc de Saulx-Tavanes preferred to spend 
his income of 120,000 livres in Paris. Whatever stimulating effects his spending 
habits had on the luxury industry, their effects on agricultural growth were nil. 

04 Lawrence, Modern Land Steward, 45-46. “These men (attorncy-stewards) carry their predilec- 
tion for precedent from their offices to the field, and are usually as much opposed to innovation as thc 
farmers themselves." 
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Behind the agrarian structure, that is, behind the formal arrangement of ten- 
ure, size, and administration of the land, price trends, labor and capital supply, 
and investment, is the question of values and attitudes appropriate to maximizing 
production for the market. Only one substantial group in French landed society 
in the eighteenth century possessed these values: the gros fermiers, supported by 
a sprinkling of middling resident landlords and independent peasant owners. For 
these men opportunities were limited. Many, perhaps most, of the gros fermiers 
had no direct control over farm production, and all were hindered by a hostile 
social climate. Hostility came partly from peasants, especially smaller tenants and 
laboureurs, whose governing passion was to own a subsistence family farm. 'This 
socio-psychological conception was so powerful and pervasive that it appears to 
have converted even the fermier himself in the course of the nineteenth century.9? 
There was hostility from the large landlords, too, who discouraged improvement at 
every turn, treating the fermier as an intermediary, not an entrepreneur"? The 
large landlord's aversion to risk and his obsession with immediate return is a sub- 
ject itself, closely related to the magnetic role of Paris as the focus of French social 
aspirations. Paris promised much—the marriage market, the money market, the 
sinecures, offices, preferments, and, of course, the magnificent setting, without 
which to be a gentleman was a poor thing indeed. The land was but a means, too 
often sucked dry to provide the cream of society the resources to consume, to buy 
regiments, to pay dowries, and to consume again. And when the landed revenues 
were not enough, the large landlords mortgaged the land and drew off the capital 
of others for more conspicuous consumption on the rue Saint Honoré or to pay 
family portions and dowries that were in turn "consumed" for status. How much 
. of this capital was diverted from productive industry is another issue, but that little 
flowed back to the land for capital improvement there seems no doubt.” 

Once this landed society is understood in terms of the values and aspirations 
that maintained it, other factors usually considered "obstacles" to agricultural 
growth seem relatively unimportant. Inadequate transportation and communica- 
tion deserve mention, but only for reinforcing the autarchical instincts of the aver- 


$0 The decline of fermage and the increase in the number of family farms has not yet been meas- 
ured precisely. Foville’s figures, however, indicate a steady increase in the number of owner-occupiers 
to about 1880. How many of these were one-time fermiers who had bought a plot of their own? The 
suffrage requirements of the early nineteenth century clearly encouraged proprietorship, since the right 
to vote and hold office was based largely on the land tax. . 

TO Lavoisier claimed that the well-to-do fermiers in the Paris basin preferred to place their capital 
in government rentes rather than in agricultural improvements. The high interest on government 
securities was “an invincible obstacle" to agricultural progress in his view. But was this investment 
preference a consequence of the rate of return or of the attitude of landlords—at least primarily? I 
suspect that the fermiers in this area would have purchased rentes even if the rate of return on the 
land were the same or even higher than the return on government rentes. 

71 Habakkuk makes a distinction between those landowners who diverted capital from "'produc- 
tive purposes" and those who "facilitated the flow of new capital into agriculture and transport." He 
concludes that, although the English -landlords were a class of consumers, they did invest a substantial 
portion of their revenues (and borrowings) in the land. Habakkuk, “Economic Functions,” 200. The 
problem, as Samuel Kuznets recently put it, is to determine “the economic cost of the non-economic 
use of a surplus.” Comment in a session of the International Economic History Association, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., Sept. 1968. 
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age peasant. The abolition of internal customs and tolls, the unification of weights 
and measures, and the reduction of indirect taxes appear as permissive factors for 
a future agricultural revolution perhaps, but little more. The retardative economic 
effects of the seigneurial system, whatever its social significance, have been over- 
emphasized. No doubt Soboul is right in drawing attention to the weight of the 
dues and dimes—2o per cent of the net harvest on small plots is probably not wide 
of the mark.” But what happened as a result of the Revolutionary abolition is 
instructive here. First, a certain portion of the dues were retained by landlords in 
the form of supplementary rents.”* More important, there is no reason to believe 
that the peasant invested his added margin of revenue in farm improvements and 
every reason to believe that he simply consumed it. Instead of selling his chickens, 
eggs, and butter to pay his dues, he ate them.”* This is a kind of agricultural prog- 
ress, of course, but not what is usually meant by agricultural growth.'5 True, the 
end of mutation fees and perpetual seigneurial rents made it easier to group the 
parcels of land but there is little evidence that this is what happened; pressures for 
further fragmentation were too l gieat: ‘Communal rights were a more serious 
obstacle, deserving more attention than can be given in this article.” But the issue 
should be treated in relation to still another value system—the rights of the poor in 
eighteenth-century French society. In any event, the Revolution did not abolish all 
communal rights. 

Much is made of sanctity of property and contract as the very. center of a “bour- 
geois, capitalist revolution.” But in the case of France, the sanctity of contract 
worked against the very group that might have made French agriculture capital- 
istic in an entrepreneurial sense. So small and suspect were the gros fermiers as a 
pressure group that they failed to obtain any of their demands for tenure security, 
longer lease terms, rebates for improvements, or even calamity insurance. Such 
demands were considered unwarranted interference in the freedom of contract.” 
Rents continued to rise through the Revolution, reaching an all-time high in 
1817."8 To be sure, the fermiers were able to take advantage of the Revolution in 
other ways—to gain municipal office, default on their rents, buy émigré and Church 
lands, and sell grain and other produce to the army. But if they often emerged as 


72 A, Soboul, "La Révolution française et la féodalité,” Annales historiques de la Révolution fran- 
çaise, CXCIII (1968), 289-98; M. Leymarie, "Les redevances foncières seigneuriales en Haute- 
Auvergne," ibid., 299—380. 

78 Soboul, "La Révolution francaise et la féodalité,” ago, 2.5. 

74 Mitrany, Marx Against the Peasant, 116; Lefebvre, Questions agraires, 198. 

78 As one reviewer of several recent books on agricultural growth says, "Aggregism and technism 
are secondary manifestations of urbanism. Urbapism'is the belief . . . that a policy should be judged 
primarily for its effect on urban welfare, rather than on the welfare of the people as a whole, This 
view pervades the modern literature of rural development.” Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 19, 
1968, p. 1422. The reviewer also warns the modern social researcher not to ignore the unpredictability 
of peasant psychology and not to expect an automatic, favorable response to capitalist incentives. 

76 See Bloch, "La lutte pour l'individualisme agraire.” 

77 See Chanzeaux: A Village in Anjou, ed. L. Wylie (Cambridge, Mass., 1966), 81-83 on the 
Statut de Fermage passed in 1946 that finally gave the fermier security of tenure, The entire section 
entitled’ “Farming” exposes institutional and psychological problems with great clarity. 

78 Chabert, Essai sur les revenus, 66-76. 
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agricultural improvers, it was more likely to be on new land of their own and not 
the land they still leased." 

Yet even had the fermier obtained formal security of tenure, would this have 
been enough to stimulate production in any appreciable way? Something more 
would have to change. A larger number of peasant cultivators would have to 
abandon the exclusive notion that the land was an extension of the family, and 
a larger number of landlords would have to give up the policy of milking the land 
in order to live noblement on.the banks of the Seine. This, more than birth con- 
trol or legal limits on fragmentation, would be essential to an agricultural revolu- 
tion. 

79 Calignon, former tenant of Duc de Saulx-Tavanes, emerged in a prefectural report of 1801 as 
an improving farmer (propriétaire) on his own land, purchased in 1793. When the Duke's land was 


put on sale, Calignon bought about ten per cent of his domain at Arc-sur-Tille near Dijon. A.D. 
(Côte d'Or), Saulx-Tavanes Papers. 





The Shanghai Crisis of 1932: The Basis of British Policy 


CHRISTOPHER 'THORNE 


THE Sino-Japanese clash at Shanghai posed fundamental questions for those 
responsible for Britain's Far Eastern policy. During the brief period when fighting 
threatened an area containing £150 million-worth of British business interests 
and four thousand British women and children, responses both to Japanese 
militarism and to Chinese nationalism had to be defined more sharply than at any 
time since the outbreak of the Far Eastern crisis in September 1931. À new wave 
of criticism was directed against the government's attitude toward the League 
and collective security. And, as a result of the proposal by the US secretary of 
state, Henry L. Stimson, for a joint Nine-Power-Treaty declaration against any 
despoiling of China, the issue of Anglo-American cooperation became the subject 
of recrimination and confusion for some time to come.’ 

Following the opening of the official records in London, à closer examination 
is now possible of the problems and priorities of decision makers there who have 
sometimes been dismissed as simply pro-Japanese, anti-American, and indifferent 
to the fate of the League and of China. In passing, it may briefly be stated that 
Stimson's controversial proposal for a joint démarche, described in the Foreign 
Office as “typically American and intended for home consumption," was deliber- 
ately avoided and that Stimson, despite other inaccuracies, was correct in his 
subsequent contention that Britain "preferred to take refuge in the inconspicu- 
ousness of League action." In essence, however, this and other decisions taken in 
London during the Shanghai fighting had been pre-empted some time before. 
“The search for decision," writes Samuel Huntington, “is often a search for 
constraints," and by the end of January 1932 those responsible for policy had 
found these constraints. Their images of the international environment, of the 
Far Eastern situation, and of Britain's capabilities and interests were not to be 
significantly altered by what then occurred in Shanghai, nor by suggestions then 
received from Washington. The priorities by which they would screen and order 
& Mr. Thorne, lecturer in international relations at the University of Sussex and author of The Ap- 
proach of War, 1938-1939 (London, 1967), is currently writing a detailed study of Western polictes 
and the League of Nations during the Far Eastern crisis of 1931—33. 

1 See, for example, E. E. Morison, Turmoil and Tradition (Boston, 1960), 392-93. Echoes of the 
controversy in 1934 and 1935 will be found in box 17 of the Norman Davis Papers, Library of 
sae ea F 1156/1/10. (Records of the Foii Office [FO], cabinet [Cab.], Admiralty [Adm.], 
and Prime Minister's Office [PM], all in the Public Record Office [PRO], are designated by their 
PRO classification.) The writer hopes to provide elsewhere a detailed study of the Shanghai episode 


itself, together with other Western aspects of the Far Eastern crisis. 
8 The Common Defense (New York, 1961), 250. 
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the flood of messages that descended upon them during that episode were al- 
ready established. 

This is not to say that such priorities had been explicitly agreed upon. As 
usual the process was a more muddled one, particularly so since the crisis was 
located in an area where international politics had become notably disjointed 
following the Washington Conference of 1921-22.* For some time after the Muk- 
den incident, in fact, those who formulated British policy had been able—to their 
own satisfaction, though by no means to that of their critics—to reconcile withiri 
that policy a number of potentially conflicting elements: not to provoke Japan 
and yet to uphold the Covenant of the League; not to provoke Japan and yet to 
preserve the good will of China; not to provoke Japan and yet to work closely 
with the United States. But underlying these discordant themes were strong, im- 
plicit priorities. What the Shanghai episode did was to bring out the latent con- 
tradictions between various desiderata of British Far Eastern policy and to force 
the subordination of some—preserve the good will of China; work closely with 
the United States—to another—avoid provoking Japan. This article seeks to 
establish when and how the basis for this ultimate and uncomfortable decision 
was laid. 


The main lines of British policy over the Far Eastern crisis were given the 
seal of cabinet approval on November 11, 1931. Opinion in the Foreign Office 
was already pointing strongly in the same direction,” but the cabinet, as the ulti- 
mate decision-making body, had until then confined itself to noting generalities 
about "securing a withdrawal of troops behind a certain line, as laid down in the 
Model Treaty." Now, however, the subject had become more urgent. Japan clearly 
had no intention of complying with the League Council's resolution of October 
24, which, although technically invalidated by the negative vote of Japan herself, 
called upon Tokyo to withdraw its troops to the zone of the South Manchurian 
Railway by November 16. In this situation the rough notes scribbled down by 
the foreign secretary, Sir John Simon, at this cabinet meeting epitomized what 
was to be the government's basic position up to, and beyond, the Japanese with- 
drawal from the League in March 1933: 

Policy—conciliatory to Japan. 
To China: Don't rely solely on others: play your own part. 


Don't seek to transfer to Art. 16. 
To Japan: We don't want to apply sanctions.? 


* Sec A. Iriyc, After Imperialism (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), 302-03. 

9 The impotence of the Foreign Office for much of the interwar period has often been commented 
upon, Sec, for example, The Diplomats, ed. Gordon Craig and Felix Gilbert (Princeton, 1960); Sir 
Walford Selby, Diplomatic Twilight (London, 1952); and Christopher Thorne, The Approach of 
War, 1938-1939 (London, 1967). During thc Far Eastern crisis, however, a new and heterogencous 
cabinet was concerned above all with domestic and European matters, and it was in any case in gen- 
eral agreement with the limitations and priorities of policy as put forward by senior Foreign Office 
officials, These officials were thus able to exercise a substantial influence upon the detailed formulation, 
as well as the execution, of that policy. 

9$ FO 371, F 7596/1391/10. As will be indicated below, however, it is wrong to think of Simon 
as simply "pro-Japanese" at this time. It was both a strength and a weakness, leading to vacillation, 
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The Council's deadline, observed Simon to his colleagues, was “a serious step 
because the League had no means to make it effective." Moreover, while the United 
States was supporting the League's general attitude, "it would be wrong to 
assume that they would participate in putüng pressure on Japan." The Corfu 
incident had shown the impracticability of the kind of sanctions provided for in 
Article 16 of the Covenant, and to withdraw ambassadors would be equally 
unwise: "Ihe only way to exercise any influence on the Japanese Government 
was to keep a representative of high standing at Tokyo." 
The cabinet approved this line of reasoning. 


The League of Nations should be upheld. The Cabinet recognised, however, inter se, 
that the sanctions provided for in Article XVI were not suitable and could not in 
practice be applied in the present case. . . . In a word, the policy of the United King- 
dom representative [at the League] should be one of conciliation, with an avoidance of 
implied threats. [Simon was especially asked to bear in mind] the importance of not 
giving the Japanese hostile press any excuse to place the odium for the initiative on 
this country... .' 


“The only thing the Council can do,” Simon wrote to MacDonald a week later, 


is to avoid threatening Sanctions and to give good advice and to appeal to everybody to 
behave. . . . If the Manchurian situation is one which League authority cannot clear up 
it is a pity. But it would be much better I think for the League to face that fact, if it is 
a fact, and to tell Japan that whatever may be her economic or practical case the League 
cannot as a League confirm the continuance of Japanese troops on Chinese Territory 
and regrets that it is not possible owing to Japanese opposition to reach a unanimous and 
effective conclusion. This is not satisfactory but . . . it is better than pretending (what 
nobody believes) that the League is really in a position to control the situation.® 


These basic decisions rested in part upon a powerful and ever-present aware- 
ness of Britain’s material weakness. The country had been forced off gold on 
September 21; there were between two and a half and three million unemployed; 
and the value of exports for that year had dropped to 53.6 per cent of the 1929 
figure. While it is now possible to conclude that the British depression was of 
limited economic significance, in terms of foreign policy analysis it remains 
important that contemporaries thought they were clawing their way from the 
brink of catastrophe and that this overwhelming and immediate issue must take 
precedence over events on the other side of the world. Indeed it took precedence 
over any formulation of policy on a long-term basis. As MacDonald wrote to 
Baldwin on December 3, 1931, "We have all been so distracted by day to day 
troubles that we have never had a chance of surveying the whole situation and 


that his mind was capable of secing many points of view. He was. concerned for the League and for 
China and for Anglo-American cooperation, while keenly aware of the damage Japan could do to 
British interests. The minutes printed in Docttments on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, ad Ser. 
(hereafter DBFP), IX (London, 1965), no. 21, illustrate his desire to avoid too meek a line with 
Tokyo. The corrective offered to the usual view of Simon by R. Bassett, in his Democracy and Foreign 
Policy (London, 1953), is excessive and uncritical, however. 

7 Cab. 23/69. 

* DBFP, VIII (London, 1960), no. 746. Simon spoke to similar effect at the cabinets of November 
25 and December 10. Cab. 23/69. 
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hammering out a policy . . . but have had to live from agitation to agitation.” 

The Treasury in particular was pressing throughout the period for priority 
to be given to financial considerations and reacted swiftly to any suggestions of 
the need for a greater degree of military preparation in the Far East. Even 
when Britain’s helplessness in the face of a Japanese attack had been startlingly 
revealed by the Committee of Imperial Defence, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Neville Chamberlain, remained adamant: 


The fact is that in the present circumstances we are no more in a position financially 
and economically to engage in a major war in the Far East than we are militarily... . 
What has to be considered, therefore, is one set of risks balanced against the other, and 
the Treasury submits that at the present time financial risks are greater than any other 
that we can estimate.1° 

It is not, perhaps, surprising to find that Chamberlain was one of those who 
deeply regretted the loss of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and that he came to be a 
leading exponent of the case for repairing strained relations with Tokyo as a 
matter of urgency. 

The danger of further crippling Britain—together with the Commonwealth— 
economically and financially was one factor behind the decision to rule out any 
attempt to coerce Japan by sanctions of this kind. That serious damage to one’s 
own interests would ensue was assumed, rather than substantiated in detail, 
when the decision was taken, though specific considerations were already being 
explored. This accepted view was subsequently reinforced, however, by the re- 
. port of a subcommittee of the Committee of Imperial Defence circulated to the 
cabinet on March 9, 1932. Nations of the Commonwealth, concluded the report, 
together with British colonies, “would be the first to be affected by the applica- 
tion of economic sanctions, whose double-edged effect would be immediate and 
severe.”'* Moreover, the belief that without the cooperation of the United States 
in particular—a country accounting for roughly one-third of Japan’s external 
trade—sanctions would be futile had from the outset been accompanied in the 
Foreign Office by the conviction that “at the first whisper of the word . . . [the 
United States] would publicly dissociate itself from further cooperation with the 
League."? Attempts through Sir Ronald Lindsay in Washington to elicit a clear 
statement of the position of the United States on the matter evoked only a 

? Baldwin Papers, vol. 46, Cambridge University. See Neville Chamberlain to his sisters: “This 
has been a terrible week,” Sept. 19, 1931, "a most anxious and harrowing week,” Oct. 4, 1931, in 
Mrs. Dorothy Lloyd's collection of Chamberlain Papers. In this early period Chamberlain did not 
once refer to the Far Eastern crisis. f ] 

10 Memorandum of Mar. 17, 1932, CP 105(32), in Cab. 24/229. * 

4LCP ga (32), in Cab. 24/228. For details of the Japanese position, see C. G. Allen, A Short 
Economic History of Modern Japan (London, 1962); on the importance to Australia of her wheat, 
beef, milk-foods, and wool trade with Japan (eighty-two per cent of Japan’s wool imports came from 
Australia in 1932; Australian exports to China were small by comparison), sce E. M. Gull, British 
Economic Interests in the Far East (London, 1943), 121—23, 154. Sir Samuel Hoare, secretary of state 
for India, revealed to his colleagues on the Far Eastern Committee of the cabinet that the effect of 
sanctions would hit India severely, since her exports to Japan were double her imports from that 


country. Minutes of Mar. 8, 1932, in Cab. 27/482. 
12 FO 371, F 6091/1391/10. 
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"completely non-committal" response from Stimson and left the ambassador and 
London firm in the accurate belief that "sanctions . . . would be entirely ab- 
horrent to [the] United States Government."!? i 

The belief that sanctions were impracticable against Japan at the time was 
also, for some politicians and officials, only further proof that sanctions were at 
all times a regrettable feature of the League Covenant. This attitude can be seen 
as lying within the same tradition as Britain's rejection of the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance and the Geneva Protocol, and it matched the opinion of the Domin- 
ions. J. H. 'Thomas, secretary of state for dominion affairs, was to remined the 
cabinet of this in a memorandum of March 10, 1932, adding his own conviction that 
"the existence of the Sanction provisions have [sic] merely been an embarrassment, 
and a hindrance to the preservation of peace rather than a help," and recalling 
his trade-union experience that voluntary conciliation, not compulsory arbitration, 
was the road to a lasting settlement.!* Another—with a very different background 
—who argued along similar lines within Whitehall was the ubiquitous and 
omniscient secretary to the cabinet, Sir Maurice Hankey. Sanctions should be 
"got rid o£" he wrote to a friend in February 1932, and he was only too glad 
"that the utter futility of the present Covenant has been demonstrated in the Far 
East, where by a reasonably adroit policy we should be able to avoid the con- 
sequences falling on ourselves, instead of in Europe, where we might get in- 
volved."!5 

But the strongest and most immediate reason for avoiding the least hint of 
sanctions against Japan was the belief that they were likely to lead to an armed 
clash with that country. In Viscount Cecil's opinion, this "fear of complications" 
and "fear of every shadow," as he put it, was "the motive of British hesitation, 
deplorable as it is, . . . not the desire to shield Japan."? And in this respect—stu- 
dents of "linkage politics" will not be surprised to learn—the decision makers' 
image of Japan's public opinion, together with their image of American opinion, 
was of greater significance than their view of what their own electorate was 
thinking. The Japanese government would be forced to fight, not only by their 


13 DBFP, VIII, nos. 717, 719, 748. See H. L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis (New York, 1936), 
76, 83, and Foreign Relations of the United States (hereafter FRUS), 1932, III (Washington, 1948), 
452-53. It is ironical to recall Hoover's similar conviction that Britain would never adopt sanctions, 
though his methods of sounding out the British position were more slapdash. See his Memoirs, 1920— 
1933 (London, 1952), 367. Each side could thus happily write their reminiscences blaming the other 
for the West's failure to take a course of action that neither of them had the slightest intention of 
adopting in any case. 

14CP gs (32), in Cab, 24/228. Thomas’ insistent warnings against any risk of a clash with Japan 
is one of the several qualifications that need to be made to the notion that British policy was dictated 
solely by pro-Japanese Tories in the cabinet. This was widely believed by American politicians and 
diplornats at the time and has been accepted by most American historians ever since. 

18 Cab. 21/368. 

18 Letter to Philip Noel-Baker, Mar. 12, 1932, in Cecil of Chelwood Papers, vol. XXXVII, British 
Museum. Cecil regarded the view: that Japan would fight as "simply nightmare" (letter of Apr. 29, 
1932, ibid.), but he was eventually forced to recognize, in somewhat muddled fashion, that "force 
alone would have turned [Japan] from her purpose." Lord Cecil, 4 Great Experiment (London, 
1941), 332. See this writer's forthcoming article, "Lord Cecil, the Government, and the Far Eastern 
Crisis of 1931," to appear in the Historical Journal during 1971. - 
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army, but because there was a widespread conviction that Manchuria was of vital 
interest to the nation." Those Americans who wanted strong action to be taken 
against Japan were only a noisy minority.!? Hence it was no more than additional 
comfort when it was concluded that the majority of the British public had no 
wish to take action in any case.” 

An important factor in reinforcing the conviction that Japan would fight 
rather than submit to the pressure of sanctions was the stream of dispatches to 
this effect that flowed into the Foreign Office from Sir Francis Lindley in Tokyo. 
His warning was unambiguous: “Application of sanctions would result in war, 
but Japan is considered to have nothing to fear from the United States fleet and 
not much from combined fleets.” His plea was equally forthright: “that I be 
authorised to inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs confidentially that His 
Majesty’s Government will not countenance sanctions.” And while his plea met 
with refusal, his warning appears to have been accepted without question. As 
Sir Robert Vansittart, permanent.under-secretary at the Foreign Office, minuted 
on a memorandum that was circulated to the cabinet: “the conclusion . . . would 
seem to be that we cannot contemplate, in any circumstances, the severance of 
economic and diplomatic relations, unless we are also eventually prepared for 

ar."?? In this respect there developed in the early part of 1932 a marked differ- 
ence between Washington and London. Both capitals were receiving broadly 
similar analyses and recommendations from their ambassadors in Japan. The 
: Foreign Office chose to give great weight to these communications in preparing 
advice for the cabinet, reinforcing as they did the predominant images of the situa- 
tion that already existed in London. For Secretary Stimson, however, being, as 
he admitted, in a “not very pacific frame of mind,” warnings from Tokyo had 
come to lose much of their significance as compared to what he saw as the dictates 
of legality and morality in international politics and as compared to the advice 
he was getting from his minister in China regarding the likely consequences of 
defeat and despair in that country ?! This contrast in the ordering of information 


17 See, for example, DBFP, VIII, no. 531, IX, no. 239; FO 371, F 6439/1391/10. 

38 See, for example, DBFP, IX, no. 42. 

19 For example, J. H. Thomas, in his cabinet memorandum on the Dominions’ view of sanctions, 
added: "If my reading of public opinion in this country is correct, the above view is very widely 
shared here." CP 95 (32). Hoare wrote to Simon on September 11, 1932: “I am sure that the great 
body of centre and right opinion in this country will not tolerate anything that can be construed into 
aggressive or hostile action against Japan." Simon Papers, in FO 800/287. Simon himself felt able to 
suggest to the cabinet in February 1933 that “British public opinion hitherto had perhaps been some- 
what pro-Japanese’—adding that it was "likely to change" if Japan were to occupy Tientsin and 
Peking. Cab. 23/75. “The bulk of ‘civilised’ opinion,” wrote Vansittart in January 1932—"and the 
uncivilised are untroubled by opinions—was with Japan." Memorandum of 1.1.32, in Vansittart 
Papers, Churchill College, Cambridge. There may well have been an element of wishful thinking in 
such images of public opinion. But even Cecil—alas for the nineteenth-century liberal's belief in the 
rightness and efficacy of public opinion—found "the richer class very unsound and the poorer class 
very ignorant" over the Far East. Letter to Philip Nocl-Baker, Mar. 7, 1932, Cecil Papers, vol. XXXVII. 

20 DBFP, IX, nos. 216, n., 321, 614. 

21 For an example of the emphasis placed on reports from Tokyo in London, see ibid., no. 419. 
On Stimson's frame of mind and his attitude toward the warnings of Ambassador Forbes, see FRUS, 
1932, Ill, 251-52, 341—46, 364-65. 
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lay close to the heart of Anglo-American disagreements over the desirability of 
taking a stand on what Stimson later termed "the ethical significance of the 
controversy." 


The threat of war might possibly have carried less weight with decision 
makers who felt sure of their own military superiority. To men who saw them- 
selves as “practically impotent,” it was decisive. "By ourselves," wrote Vansittart, 
“we must eventually swallow any and every humiliation in the Far East."?? 

Britain's military weakness at this time involved her ability to meet any of her 
commitments, not simply those in the Far East. Moreover, in the shape of the "ten 
year rule" the financial and ideological pressures within the country for a reduced 
level of armaments continued to receive a large measure of official acknowledg- 
ment. In June 1931, after considering Foreign Office surveys of the international 
scene, the Committee of Imperial Defence had again agreed "that it should be 
assumed for the purposes of framing the estimates of the fighting Services that at 
any given date there will be no major war for ten years."?? Moreover, in so far 
as there had been some uneasiness behind the decision, it related to growing 
difficulties in Europe and in no way to a possible clash in the Far East. The 
Foreign Office tour d'horizon of May 1931 had concluded that 


nothing of importance has occurred during the past year to disturb the excellent rela- 
tions existing between Great Britain and Japan. . . . In Manchuria there have been 
indications that Japan would be prepared to discuss outstanding questions regarding 
railways with the Chinese, and they have made it known that they do not wish outside 
countries to interfere in any way. 


Similarly, in a list of British commitments prepared in June, the Foreign Office 
had also observed that, according to frequent and public Japanese statements, 
"the lapse of the Anglo-Japanese alliance has made little difference between the 
two countries"; the only questions that "might be said to disturb—though not to 
any serious degree—the cordial relations which exist . . . are Singapore and 
immigration." The memorandum pronounced both to be happily dormant." 

In any event, and regardless of whatever analyses might be made of Japanese 
intentions, the military situation in the Far East placed Britain in a markedly 
inferior position. For her, as for the United States, the Washington agreement that 
had called a halt to the fortification of Guam, the Philippines, Hongkong, and 
other potential Anglo-American bases had "virtually ruled out the possibility of 


23 DBFP, IX, nos. 400, 238, n. 

33 CP 167 (31), in Cab. 24/222. 

24CP 317 (31), in Cab. 24/225. The British Admiralty had long been concerned with its lack of 
strength in the Far East, and Captain S. W. Roskill concludes that "no aspect of a war with Japan < 
was ignored or neglected in Whitehall" Naval Policy Between the Wars, I (London, 1968), 537; sce 
also 404, 420. On the other hand Churchill, as chancellor of the exchequer, had been a leading critic 
of what he considered the Admiralty's alarmist views over Japan (éhid., 446, 464), and the Com- 
mittec of Imperial Defence had concluded in 1925 that an attack by Japan on the British Empirc 
within ten years was "not a contingency to be seriously apprehended.” Ibid., 450. 
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conducting offensive naval operations against Japan in her own waters.””® In the 
words of the first sea lord in April 1931, the situation 


would seem to render [Japan] secure against serious naval interference by any other 
power. It is clear that [she] intends to incur no risks in regard to her naval security... . 
The number of our capital ships is now so reduced that should the protection of our 
interests render it necessary to move our Fleet to the East, insufficient vessels of this type 
would be left in Home Waters to insure the security of our trade and territory in the 
event of any dispute arising with a European Power.? 


It was highly unlikely, moreover, that the main fleet could be moved to the Far 
East if Japan were determined to forestall such a threat. The use of the Singapore 
base would be essential for refuelling and repair; yet it lay wide open to a pre- 
emptive strike. First authorized in 1921, work on the base had thereafter been 
subjected to a plethora of reconsiderations in London—abandoned and restarted 
in 1924; slowed down in 1928; slowed down and suspended where possible in 
1929. In 1930 a special committee consisting of Snowdon, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and the prime ministers of Australia and New Zealand reported to 
the Imperial Conference their acceptance of a British proposal that "the expendi- 
ture required for completing the equipment of the docks and for defence works 
should be postponed for the next five years." George W. Forbes, the prime 
minister of New Zealand, concurred only "with reluctance" and with the com- 
ment that “without the Base the Fleet would be powerless in Far Eastern waters.” 
But, like James H. Scullin of Australia, he had to defer to the financial argu- 
ments that had been advanced, arguments far more powerful than their accom- 
panying political syrup to the effect that the improved machinery for settling 
disputes, together with the “deterrent effect" of the depression, "rendered an 
outbreak of war very unlikely during the next ten years." "Japan in particular," 
ran the British submission, "having joined . . . in signing the London Naval 
Treaty [is] unlikely to disturb the peace”? * 

As in the case of economic sanctions, the unhesitating acceptance by the 
decision makers of the view that Britain was in no position to risk an armed 
clash with Japan was to receive detailed confirmation toward the end of the crisis 
at Shanghai, when a report by a chiefs of staff subcommittee on the Far East 


35 A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), 317. See 
R. G. O'Connor, Perilous Equilibrium (Lawrence, 1962), 10. f 

26 CP roo (31), in Cab. 24/220. This is not the place to analyze at length Baldwin's musings in 
May 1932 on the possibility of abolishing all battleships, musings that were to so alarm Stimson and ' 
the State Department. See US Department of State file 500. A15 Aq. Let it briefly be said, however, 
(1) that Baldwin made it clear he was thinking of a package that would have to include the aboli- 
tion of other weapons, including submarines and bombers, that would greatly have increased the 
security of the British Isles; (2) that Stimson's belief in the power of the main US Fleet vis-à-vis 
Japan far outran the facts of the situation (see, for example, the papers of the US Army-Navy Joint 
Board, 305, 325); and (3) that supposing battleships, aircraft carriers, and submarines had been 
abolished, there would have remained the possibility of strangling Japan’s overseas commerce by the 
use of cruisers; Britain had cruisers but no battleships in the Far East in 1932. This is not to suggest 
that Baldwin had such a strategy in mind, He was concerned with Britain’s vulnerability at home 
as well as the financial implications of a failure to achieve a substantial measure of disarmament. 
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was circulated to the cabinet, together with the chiefs of staff annual review for 
1932. This report was then circulated to the cabinet on March 17 and con- 
sidered by the Committee of Imperial Defence five days later. The two docu- 
ments made grim reading. Naval units in the Far East included nothing larger 
than ten thousand-ton, eight-inch gun cruisers, and the main force was moored 
in the Whangpoo River, “incapable, either of resistance to the Japanese fleet of 
capital ships, or of escape from this cul-de-sac, unless they receive sufficient warn- 
ing to enable them to reach the open sea.” Hongkong was virtually defenseless, 
and Singapore was “not in much better case”: 


E 


The defences of Keppel Harbour are out of date and not sited to defend the naval base. 
Apart from one or two 9.2" guns, which are unsuitably sited and two 6" guns, a single 
squadron of twelve torpedo bombers and a squadron of four flying boats constitute the 
sole defence for the floating dock and large oil reserve. There are not enough anti-air- 
craft guns and no boom defences, anti-submarine defences or mines. . . . At Trincomali 
also, the naval oil supplies required for the movement of the Main Fleet to the East are 
totally unprotected. . . . The whole of our territory in the Far East, as well as the coast- 
line of India and the Dominions and our vast trade and shipping lies open to attack... . 
Normally our battle fleet would require thirty-eight days from the zero hour in which 
to reach Singapore. . . . But in their present weak state [Singapore and other ports] 
would be liable to capture, or at least to the destruction of their facilities, before the 
arrival of the Fleet.?? 


It is interesting to note that many senior British officers were bemoaning the 
loss of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and dwelling upon the need to re-establish 
close relations with that country. As with Chamberlain at the Treasury, Thomas 
at the Dominions Office, and Sir Samuel Hoare at the India Office, the exigencies 
of a man's immediate departmental responsibilities may well have been the 
dominant factor behind his advocacy of such a policy, although it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to separate and measure accurately this element as distinct from, 
say, personal experiences and memories or from such prediletions as a serving 
officer's admiration for the disciplined and tenacious qualities of the Japa- 
nese forces as opposed to the apparent chaos of the Chinese.” 

There is, however, no evidence to suggest that service opinion of this kind ever 
had a direct influence on major British decisions taken during the events of 
1931-33. It is of significance only in that, together with the views of various per- 
manent officials like Wellesley in the Foreign Office or those of a cabinet minister 
like Chamberlain at the Treasury, it helped to create a general climate of opinion 
in and around Whitehall and that this climate in turn enabled Japanese actions 
against China to be interpreted in such a way as not to trouble unduly the con- 
science of an onlooker. But wherever personal sympathies lay, the virtually un- 
challenged view among those close to the policy-making process was that there was 
"no limit to the damage which Japanese hostility could do to [Britain]," whose 


28 CP 104 (32), in Cab. 24/229. 
20 See, for example, CP 362 (32), in Cab. 24/234. 
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Far Eastern interests were "largely dependent on Japanese good-will.” As Bald- 
win was to put it to the Committee of Imperial Defence in June 1932: “If the 
Japanese ever ‘ran amok,’ we would, in present circumstances, be helpless."?? 


However great the conflict with other policy goals, this was the consideration, 
the consideration of immediate self-preservation, that predominated. There is, 
however, no iron law of policy formulation by which this consideration alone, 
regardless of other factors, led inevitably to the decision that followed. Granted 
that the perception in London of Britain's weakness and of Japan's determina- 
tion was accurate, other considerations can still be postulated that might, in theory, 
have resulted in a willingness to accept the sacrifice of, say, Hongkong, Singapore, 
and Malaya, together with British interests in Shanghai and Japan, in the pursuit 
of some more highly-valued goal and in the hope of achieving that goal through 
victory in a long-term conflict?! Why not concentrate all one's available and po- 
tential resources for the task of preserving China's territorial and administrative 
integrity, an integrity the powers had pledged themselves to respect at the Wash- 
ington Conference, just as one had, ostensibly, fought in 1914 over the guarantee 
of 1839 that the powers would respect Belgian neutrality? Why not risk a war 
in order to uphold the League of Nations and its code of international be- 
havior? Why not at all costs preserve and rely upon a complete alignment with 
the United States? 

In the light of our knowledge of domestic opinion and international politics 
at the time, such questions appear almost too naive to be worth answering. But 
they serve to lead the inquiry outward, from the central consideration of power 
to other issues that were related to it and were bound up in the making and the 
consequences of the decisions taken. First there were the rights and wrongs of 
the Sino-Japanese clash itself; second, the League of Nations and its place in 
Britain's foreign policy, together with what might be termed the new morality 
of international politics, as proclaimed in 1919; third, the value to be put upon the 
United States as a potential ally, especially in the Far East; and finally, having 
moved, so to speak, from the central point of the picture to its frame, Britain's 
. foreign policy preoccupations as a whole, within which this particular crisis had 
to be placed and accorded its degree of priority. 

A Foreign Office memorandum of January 1930 summarized British policy 
toward China "in a very few words": 


We have no territorial or imperialist aims. Our first concern is to maintain our position 
in the trade of China, which is largely bound up with the prosperity of Hongkong and 
the fortunes of the Maritime Customs Administration, and to secure adequate protection 
for British lives, property and business enterprises. Our second concern is to maintain 


30 DBFP, IX, no. 239; minutes of Committee of Imperial Defence, June 9, 1932, in Cab. 2/5. 

31 One might have expected, in other words, that the cabinet would have put to their military 
advisers the question Hoover put to his: How long would it take to defeat Japan, and at what cost? 
The writer has so far not found evidence of such a question being put. 
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the principle of the "open door" and equal opportunity for all and to see that China 
does not fall under the tutelage of any single Power. For these reasons we desire to see a 
united, well-ordered, prosperous and peaceful China. . . .5? 

This policy had been set out in a memorandum to the other Washington 
Treaty Powers in December 1926 and in an offer of treaty modification to China 
in the following month. Thereafter Hankow and other areas had been restored 
to full Chinese sovereignty, with consequences that were by no means unsatis- 
factory to Britain, and toward the end of 1930, with only concessions at Tientsin, 
Amoy, and Canton still outstanding (together with a preponderant share in the 
International Settlement at Shanghai), it was the British minister, Sir Miles 
Lampson, who was making the.running among Western diplomats in negotiations 
with the Nanking government for a final agreement on extraterritoriality. 

Nevertheless, sympathy for the struggles of Republican China was offset to a 
considerable degree by other reactions that were to be found among those in- 
volved in the British policy-making process. However great the knowledge of 
China on which these views were based, they were, not surprisingly, Eurocentric 
and either explicitly or implicitly set European standards by which the progress 
of Chinese society was to be measured. "In order that these reforms should be- 
come a living reality," ran a note from the British to the Chinese government in 
1929, “it appears . . . to be necessary that Western legal principles should be under- 
stood and be found acceptable by the people at large no less than their rul- 
ers... .”** If China were fortunate and sensible, she would follow in the steps of 
Japan and “join the club,” so to speak. Meanwhile, the images of China and 
the Chinese that were reflected in the writings of British officials contained 
affective elements that lacked both confidence and full respect: “I feel more than 
usually chary of getting into discussions . . . with such numble-witted and un- 
scrupulous folk as our Chinese friends... .” “The Chinese after their manner 
enormously exaggerate what has been happening.” “As usual the Chinese sense 
of reality is deficient.” "[It is reported] that there was some sort of understand- 
ing between Japan and Canton all through the Manchurian imbroglio, and 
shocking as it may appear in European eyes, there is nothing inherently im- 

33 DBFP, VIII, no. 1. It is important to note that as well as foresceing the danger of China's "fall- 
ing under the tutelage of a single Power," this memorandum recognized that "Japan's interests in 
China [were] so different from those of Great Britain” that the latter “could never count upon the 
support of Japan, though it [might] sometimes suit her convenience to work with us." Between 1920 
and 1930 there was a decline in the value of United Kingdom exports to China, from £57 million 
to £13 million, and in the volume of those exports by onc third between 1913 and 1930—a period 
in which China's total imports increased by twenty-three per cent. On the other hand British business 
investments in China, excluding government loans, had risen, according to one estimate, from 
£ 82,306,000 in 1914 to £197,961,000 in 1931, Shanghai accounting for £130 million and Hong- 
kong for £35 million of the 1931 figure. Gull, British. Economic Interests, 110-19. And although 
the value of British trade with Japan was very similar at the time of the Far Eastern crisis to that 
with China, the potential of the China trade was generally thought to be much the greater of the two. 

33 DBFP, VIII, no. 12. See Stimson, Far Eastern Crisis, 14, on "the successful cfforts of the Amer- 
ican government to educate an oriental people [in the Philippines] in the practices of Western polit- 
ical freedom and social organizations,” and George Kennan, Memoirs (London, 1967), 384, on Mac- 


Arthur's pronouncement in 1948 that “the Japanese were thirsty for guidance and inspiration; it was 
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probable in [the] story. It illustrates very vividly the kind of snare that awaits 
the feet of anyone who undertakes to support the cause of China... ."** 

In particular, frequent reports received in London could only reinforce the 
impression held there of the inadequacy, amounting at times to the total break- 
down, of government and order in China before and during the clash with Ja- 
pan. This impression in turn was to strengthen the sympathy that existed for 
Japan and her grievances, if not for the methods she adopted in order, apparently, 
to obtain redress. Expatriates in particular were increasingly warning the British 
government on the folly of agreeing to a speedy end to extraterritoriality, espe- 
cially in the case of Shanghai. This did not mean that they were all uncritically 
pro-Japanese, and many accounts of the Far Eastern crisis by participants and 
historians have also greatly oversimplified the attitude of business interest in the 
City in this respect. In fact from September 1931 onward several large companies 
were urging the Foreign Office of the need to stand firm against a likely Japanese 
shutting of the Open Door in Manchuria as had happened in Korea; some ex- 
patriate opinion was also to be fiercely critical of the Japanese behavior at 
Shanghai. Nevertheless there was a considerable amount of sympathy among the 
British in China with the action taken by the Kwantung army. "We are prac- 
tically to a man on the side of Japan, though she may have been somewhat 
abrupt," wrote one retired officer. toward the end of 1931. "The Japanese," de- 
clared one member of the China Association's General Committee during the 
Shanghai fighting, "are 'pulling the chestnuts out of the fire' for us, and doing, 
in somewhat crude manner, what we have been asking our Governments to do 
for a number of years, and what they would have been able to do until quite 
recently without any bloodshed." 'The vice-chancellor of Hongkong University 
observed to Lord Lugard that the Japanese. were "not so accustomed to turning 
the other cheek to the Chinese smiters as we poor British have been forced to 
become." And during the Shanghai fighting British residents tried to put strong 
pressure on London to seize the opportunity and force upon the Chinese a new 
agreement regarding the International Settlement that would extend and safe- 
guard Western interests there for the foreseeable future. 

A study of the Foreign Office and cabinet papers throughout the Far Eastern 
crisis does not suggest that such efforts by expatriate and “City” pressure groups 
were in any way decisive in the formulation of British policy. It is true that, as 
defined in general terms, their aim—to preserve British interests in the Far East— 


34 Respectively, DBFP, VIII, no. 87; Cecil Papers, vol. XXXVII; FO 371, F 7213/1391/10; DBFP, 
IX, no. 95. 

35 Respectively, FO 371, F 15/1/10; ibid., F 1606/1/10; ikid., F 3076/1/10; ibid., F 3336/1/10; 
letter from R. E. Wilson, Feb. 11, 1932, and telegram from the Joint Committee of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the China Association in Shanghai, Mar. 11, 1932, China Association, General 
Committee Papers, 1931-32, China Association, London. Sec also the subsequent comments of Dr. 
G. H. Blakeslee on liis experiences with the Lytton Commission: "The attitude of American business- 
men [in Manchuria] who[m] I saw seemed to depend on whether or not they could make any money 
out of Manchukuo, . . . On the whole [they] gave me the impression of having more sympathy with 
Manchukuo than any other of the groups we interviewed." FRUS, 1932, IV, 149-65. 
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could be said to coincide with that of the government. But those who advocated 
a hard line with China as the best means by which to achieve this end were at 
odds with the advice of the British minister on the spot and with government 
policy in general.** Moreover, it has already been shown that there were con- 
siderations standing far higher in the eyes of the decision makers than did ex- 
patriate opinion—or indeed the opinion of any other extragovernmental pres- 
sure group, such as the anti-Japanese League of Nations Union. 

In any event, no private influence was needed to produce in official circles the 
clear impression of a China that scarcely possessed the basic attributes of a state 
and, hence, in whose case there were major qualifications to be made to those 
standards by which one might adjudge, say, a German attack upon Belgium. 
This was reinforced by the consideration that the Japanese were already in 
Manchuria by right and were therefore not invading across a clearly defined in- 
ternational frontier. The impression of chaos in China, moreover, was partic- 
ularly strong in the period immediately before the Shanghai fighting, when the 
resignations—or simply abdications of responsibility—on the part of ministers 
and officials in Nanking reached extraordinary proportions. "The puppet Govts. 
[that is, set up by Japan] in Manchuria are probably the stablest element in 
Chinal" was one wry Foreign Office comment in January. "It is clear," ran an- 
other, "that there is now nothing resembling a real Govt. in China."" The 
government's policy on the surrender of extraterritoriality had already be- 
come far more cautious. What is more, when the Chinese made a desperate at- 
tempt to force through that surrender by declaring that they would cease to 
recognize extraterritorial rights as from January 1, 1932, Simon even found it 
possible to write that “if special measures of precaution at the various treaty ports 
of China should be found to be necessary," Britain would "welcome the coopera- 
tion of the Japanese Government in them." Not surprisingly the foreign secretary 
had second thoughts in view of the likely repercussions in Geneva and Wash- 
ington. As Sir John Pratt wrote on January 26: "We are trying to cooperate 
with Japan without incurring the hostility of China. We are now faced with 
the problem of how to avoid rebuffing America and at the same time avoid in- 
curring the hostility of Japan. It is a delicate problem.”** 

36 On March 5, 1932, for example, Lampson reported discussions with the five British members of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, who wished to dictate to the Chinese "a satisfactory measure of 
settlement extension, to be if^ necessary extorted by pressure. . . . I have reason to believe that 
this . . . short sighted view is largely held amongst the British community in Shanghai.” FO 371, 
F a166/1/10. Simon replied on March 10: “British policy aims at holding the scales evenly between 
China and Japan. . . . It would be a very short sighted view to imagine Chinese acquicscence can 
be gained by taking sides against them," Ibid., F 2405/1/10. 

31 FO 371, F 159/27/10; ibid., F 209/27/10. . 

38 DBFP, VIII, nos. 484, 485; IX, nos. 109, 110, 114, 119, 120, together with the minutes in FO 
371, F 466/5/10. As was so often the case, a parallel to British Realpolitik lay bencath the idealistic 
surface of American diplomacy. On December 29, 1931, the chicf of the State Department's Far East- 
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The contradictions within British policy, then, were becoming more acute 
even before the Shanghai fighting, with Japan as a factor in each of them. Sev- 
eral examples of elite attitudes toward that country have already been cited, to- 
gether with the considerations on which they rested. Certain additional points 
need to be made, however. In common with Stimson, British politicians and 
diplomats had considerable respect for those aspects of Japanese postwar policies 
represented by Foreign Minister Shidehara and others—support for the League 
of Nations, the peaceful settlement of disputes with China, and cooperation with 
the naval powers of the West, even if this entailed sacrifices of the kind made at 
the London Conference’ of 1930. Even after Shidehara had been forced from 
office, the hope continued in some minds that the tradition for which he had 
stood would reassert itself. This in turn made it all the easier to feel sympathy 
for Japan’s grievances against China, despite having to deplore the behavior of 
Japan’s armed forces. As Simon wrote on November 23, 1931, there was “a 
wide-spread feeling, which I believe to be justified, that although Japan has un- 
doubtedly acted in a way contrary to the principles of the Covenant . . . she has a 
real grievance against China.”*° . 

It must also be added that such sympathy for Japan, together with an anxiety 
not to antagonize her, was not dependent upon an unawareness of her long- 
term aim in Manchuria. As early as the beginning of November Sir John Pratt 
was minuting in the Foreign Office that “the Japanese Army intend to hold on 
to all they have got,” and that they were “attempting to set up puppet govern- 
ments,"? while in his memorandum cited above, Simon allowed for the possibil- 
ity that Japan was “thinking of some sort of protectorate.” Moreover, where in- 
formation coming into London was unduly at odds with a sympathetic attitude 
toward Japan—reports that there existed no disorder that might excuse a further 
military advance, or of Japanese atrocities, or of the anti-Japanese sentiments of 
the people in Manchuria—it tended to be filtered out before it could reach the 
higher regions of the policy machine or simply to be overlooked. 

Even when the Shanghai episode occurred, involving, as it did, British in- 
terests in a far more direct fashion than in Manchuria, the tendency to intrepret 
events in a manner favorable to Japan did not entirely disappear, but coexisted 
with an increased concern for the consequences of the fighting. It is worth ob- 
serving the reactions of one man in this respect, those of Sir Victor Wellesley, a 
deputy under-secretary of state at the Foreign Office; for although he was more 
markedly pro-Japanese than some of his colleagues, Wellesley can be said to 
represent the views predominant at the time, and his opinions were more than 
once brought to the attention of the prime minister or the cabinet as a whole. 





underlying similarities, see Stimson's action in February 1932 to prevent the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee from debating a resolution that might have been interpreted by Japan as a threat to enforce 
an arms embargo against her. US Department of State file paler i 53. 
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Wellesley was not blind to Japanese faults or to possible Japanese ambitions. 
When news came on January 29 of the attack at Shanghai, he minuted: “There 
seems scarcely room for doubt that the Japanese have put themselves in the 
wrong" ;*! and a few days later he thought it “highly probable" that the intention 
of 'Tokyo was to obtain permanent control of a part of Shanghai, from which to 
put pressure on the local authorities? Yet on the twenty-ninth—it is not possible 
to ascertain whether it was before or after writing the above minute— Wellesley 


had a talk with the prime minister's private secretary that the latter recorded 
for MacDonald as follows: 


Wellesley . . . thinks it is a case for keeping very cool heads, and that it is not unlikely 
that Japs [sic] will have not a bad case. Under the state of emergency declared by the 
Municipal Council the Japs were bound to man their sector. While proceeding to do so 
they were attacked (according to their account)... .*? 

Three days later Wellesley completed a memorandum on "Anglo-Japanese Re- 
lations" that, together with a memorandum by Pratt, was circulated to the 
cabinet. Wellesley argued that there was much to be said in favor of a Japanese- 
dominated Manchurian Republic, that Japan was "unattackable by sea or land," 
and that if her public were to be “exasperated by foreign pressure,” then the re- 
sult might be "something like a fascist movement,” and “a policy of adventure far 
exceeding anything which we have witnessed as yet." In short, Britain should 
not line up with an untrustworthy America against "her old ally." Wellesley 
followed this with another memorandum on February 6, a document that 
Vansittart termed "a powerful and reasoned statement, at least to a large extent, 
of a case for Japan." * As for the Shanghai situation, Wellesley believed that little 
more could be done there than to await a Japanese victory: 


Rightly or wrongly the Japanese cannot and will not stop at a point where agreement 
will be interpreted by the Chinese as a Japanese defeat. That is the unfortunate situation 
at the present moment and it is the reason why I believe things will have to take their 
course until the position is reversed.*5 


That such helplessness could entail a grim prospect for British interests in 
the long run was acknowledged by many senior members of the Foreign 
Office. As Sir John Pratt summarized it on February 1, 1932: 


If Japan continues unchecked the British will have to retire altogether in the Far East 
[and] in the end Japan can only be checked by force. Ultimately we will be faced with 
the alternative of going to war with Japan or retiring from the Far East. À retirement 
from the Far East might be the prelude to a retirement from India.*? 


41 DBFP, IX, no. 148; FO 371, F 601/1/10. See also DBFP, IX, no. 153, where Simon writes to 
MacDonald on January 29: "I have no doubt. . . that Japan is pursuing an ambitious plan, just as 
she was in Manchuria." . 

43 FO 371, F 713/1/10, containing Welleslcy's minute on DBFP, IX, no. 228. 

43 PM/1/116, PRO. 

44 DBFP, IX, nos. 239, 216, 356; FO 371, F 1033/1/10. Wellesley emphasized throughout the 
economic aspects of the Far Eastern situation, and his analyses were often penetrating in this respect. 

45 FO 371, F 1572/1/10; Vansittart added to this minute: "I am afraid that this is right." 
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Yet the inescapable limitations placed on current policy and the insistent pres- 
sure of day-to-day events called forth a search for immediate consolation more 
strongly than they evoked a survey of future dangers. At cabinet level there was 
little or no discussion of the likelihood of an eventual clash but rather a general 
assumption that Anglo-Japanese friendship could be strengthened anew without 
great difficulty. Within the Foreign Office there was a tendency to emphasize the 
minimal extent of the damage—or, indeed, the benefits—that current Japanese 
operations would bring to Britain. In Wellesley’s words, “The present situation 
in Manchuria, observed solely from the standpoint of British interests, need not 
distress us. On the contrary, the more Manchuria develops under Japanese con- 
trol the greater will be the opportunity for trade, provided that the ‘Door’ re- 
` mains open, as Japan has promised it will.” Even at Shanghai, the opinion of the 
British consul-general once the fighting had started was that a Japanese victory 
was essential if the International Settlement was to be protected from the ravages 
that might follow a Chinese triumph: "I am not interested to rescue China from 
a position to which she has been brought largely by her own folly. One cannot 
‘forget that all foreigners and especially British have suffered in recent years 
from utter incompetency and unjustifiable pretensions of Chinese nationalism." 
Despite the dissenting opinion of the British minister, Sir Miles Lampson, it was 
this view of the fighting that the Foreign Office endorsed and that Simon put 
before the cabinet on February 17: "From the point of view of the security of the 
Settlement it appeared better that the Japanese should succeed than the Chi- 
nese.” 

Two further and lesser considerations reinforced the decision that it was 
essential not to condemn and alienate Japan. One was the strength of Common- 
wealth opinion that lay in that direction. In part this sprang from anxiety as to 
the military and/or commercial damage that could be wrought by Japan and in 
part from a dislike of any kind of international coercion on behalf of other 
states 5 The other was the uneasy recollection that Britain herself had em- 
ployed troops in China in the recent past and still sought to defend areas nom- 
inally under Chinese suzerainty from the interference of Nanking. However 
much the analogies with Japanese actions need to be qualified in retrospect, at 


47 Ibid., no. 240, emphasis added; nos. 376, 395, 396, 404, 405, 410, 418, 425; the minutes on 
FO 371, F 1255/1/10; Cab. 23/70. 
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for the Aga Khan’s plea against provoking Japan into making trouble in India, scc DBFP, IX, no. 520; 
for the pro-Japanese views of the New Zealand high commissioner in London, see FO 371, F 8338/ 
1/10; for the pro-Japanese views, expressed during the Shanghai crisis, of ex-Premier Hughes of 
Australia, see the Times (London), Feb. 24, 1932; for the views of the Australian foreign minister 
in 1934, sce M. D. Kennedy, The Estrangement of Great Britain and Japan (Manchester, 1969), 320; 
for Canadian opinion, see US Department of State file 793.94/3978, and for Canadian attempts to 
soothe an irate Stimson while at the same time following the policy of Britain, see FRUS, 1932, IV, 
388-90, 405-06, 415-18. The Union of South Africa was openly critical of Japan, however. See, 
"for example, the speech of her delegate at the special assembly of the League in March 1932, in W. W. 
Willoughby, The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of Nations (Baltimore, 1935), 296-97. 
Stimson’s image of Dominion opinion at this time was not an accurate one. 
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the time they were seen as being present by various officials and politicians, 
both in general terms and in the comparison of Manchuria with Tibet—where 
Wellesley, for example, found differences only “of degree" *—and above all over 
Shanghai, where twenty thousand British troops had been landed in 1927 to 
guard against the disturbances that were spreading outward from Hankow. De- 
spite the fact that he recognized there were differences between the two cases, it 
was this last precedent that repeatedly figured in Simon's discussions with his 
-colleagues and with Stimson during the Shanghai incident. “If we press our 
objections too far," he warned the cabinet's Far Eastern Committee on Feb- 
ruary 15, the Japanese “will remind us of what we did in 1927.9? l 

Given these views of China and Japan and of Britain’s capabilities and in- 
terests in relation to each of them, the conclusions drawn were (1) that Britain 
should keep out of the Far Eastern conflict as far as possible, leaving it to be 
settled between the two parties. “It would be the height of unwisdom for us to 
interfere,” was how Wellesley put it;"! and (2) that where Britain could not 
escape being involved, she should avoid any initiative likely to incur the dis- 
pleasure of either side and avoid taking "a special and separate attitude" at 
Geneva. But these intentions could not preserve Britain from being seen as lean- 
ing to one side rather than to the other. However impartial her inactivity, it was 
bound to be interpreted as pro-Japanese by a China that was desperate for out- 
side assistance. And to employ a traditional image, as Simon did, of Britain 
"holding the scales evenly between China and Japan,"? was inappropriate by 
any interpretation. In the first place, Britain was in no position to "hold the 
scales" in the Far East as she had sometimes been able to do in Europe; second, 
the scales were far from "even" as matters stood and only a pro-Chinese com- 
mitment beyond Britain's current capability and intentions could have made them 
so; and finally, if the notion was that of a strictly impartial holding of the scales 
of justice, it did not square with the belief that, in the last resort, it was Japan who 
must be placated, since she could do the greater immediate damage to British , 


40 Memorandum of Mar. 1, 1932, in DBFP, IX, no. 635. In 1932 the India Office was, indeed, 
in the words of one Foreign Office minute, * ‘very anxious to make as full use as possible of an oppor- 
tunity of strengthening their position in Tibet” (FO 371, F 6172/7/10) to the point, if necessary, of 

“taking strong diplomatic action at Nanking and possibly even of providing further assistance in 
munitions to the Government of Tibet." Sir Samuel Hoare to the Foreign Office, Sept. 16, 1932, in 
ibid., F 6831/7/10. As one member of the Far Eastern Department uneasily pointed out, “theoretically, 
the Chinese, as the Suzerain Power, have more right to intervene in Tibet than we have. . . . Our 
critics at Geneva might think they had discovered in our preoccupation over Tibet a motive for what 
they consider our lukewarm attitude over Japanese aggression in Manchuria.” Ibid., F 7441/7/10. 
Hoare, as secretary of state for India, was one-of those in the cabinet who strongly advocated friend- 
ship with Japan and shared the Aga Khan's distrust of "a so-called democratic China." Letter from 
Hoare to Simon, Sept. 11, 1932, in FO 800/287. 

50 Cab. 27/482. 
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that British policy in the Far East was influenced by a pro-Japanese France during the Shanghai period, 
but there are no indications that this was a significant factor, despite the need for close relations with 
France over debts, reparations, and disarmament. 
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interests, As the cabinet concluded on November 11, 1931, “Every effort must be 
made to avoid the Chinese appeal being shifted . . . to Article XVI. If necessary 
it must be impressed on the Chinese delegate that he must assist the League and 
not throw the responsibility onto the other members of the Council." In other 
words, the dominant thought was less of the League—including Britain—assisting 
China if necessary than of the need for self-preservation and, in a sense, for 
China to protect the League. 


It would be wrong, however, simply to conclude that the National Govern- 
ment was undermining the League with scarcely a troubled glance. The “con- 
spiracy” theory of the failure of the League has had a long run, thanks to the 
writings of those like Philip Noel-Baker for whom the Covenant was an article 
of faith, a beacon of hope after the darkness of Armaggedon, and nowhere has 
the theory been more bitterly applied than to the Far Eastern crisis. But to dis- 
miss, for example, the attitude of Lord Reading and his colleagues at the 
outset of the crisis as being that “it was of relatively small moment what hap- 
pened in Manchuria” is not only to avoid recognizing how little could be 
done to stop Japan—Cecil himself was later to admit that “force alone would 
have turned her from her purpose"—but is also to ignore the dilemma in 
which Lord Reading, Simon, and others found themselves, genuinely desir- 
ing to maintain the League as they did, if only in the hope of obtaining a 
measure of disarmament and of reassuring France and the successor states in 
Europe. It was not an act of conscious cynicism when Britain’s commitments 
under the Covenant were regularly placed at the head of the country’s obliga- 
tions? nor when the cabinet concluded that "the League of Nations should be 
upheld." "A failure by the League to find some way round the difficulty would 
be nothing short of a calamity,” wrote Reading to Vansittart on October 21, 
1931. Simon, too, was anxious to see “some vindication of the moral authority 
of the League,” and he believed that if the crisis proved beyond its powers, then 
at least "an honest confession of weakness on the part of the Council . . . would 
be.better than the cynical abandonment of the fundamental principle, üpon 
which it has been attempting to build .. . an organisation for the preservation 
of peace."9 Even one of those Tories who have been frequently attacked for 
their evil influence upon government policy is to be found writing to Baldwin 
from Geneva during the Shanghai crisis: "I am sure . . . that it is of the highest 
importance that we should maintain the League of Nations, and it depends on 
Great Britain whether the League will develop or whether it will languish."5* 


53 Cab. 23/69. 

54 Cecil, A Great Experiment, 125. 

55Such a list of commitments, "in order of their importance," will be found, for example, ap- 
pended to 2 Foreign Office survey written by Vansittart in May 1931. and circulated to the cabinet in 
December at the prime minister's request. CP 317 (31), in Cab. 24/225. 

59 FO 800/226; DBFP, VIII, nos. 789, 769 

"' Lord Londonderry, secretary of state for air, especially criticized for his resistance to air dis- 
armament, to Baldwin, Feb. 22, 1932, Baldwin Papers, vol. 118. 
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The difficulty was, as Vansittart and others recognized, that it was not 
enough to rest one's foreign policy on the Covenant alone and that other mea- 
sures were required "to ease and complement our policy of the League." A 
Foreign Office memorandum of June 1931 had in fact foreseen the possibility 
of a situation not unlike the one that was to occur in the Far East and had pre- 
dicted the limitations that were likely to be shown up within international. 
society and at Geneva in consequence: 


Only the opposition of some other nation or group of nations can restrain from war a 
Power which, when an issue vital to itself and insoluble by pacific means is at stake, is 
ready in principle to fight for it, and is strong enough to hope for success in arms. . . . As 
things are there seems no present or visible group of nations both willing and able in 
all eventualities to prevent an outbreak. . .. What [the League] has not so far been 
called upon to do and what it cannot yet be certainly assumed capable of doing, is to 
prevent what would be in effect a civil war within itself. .. .59 


And as for the general wish to raise international politics to a new plane, it had 
to coexist with the memory of fairly recent acts under the “Old Diplomacy" 
and with an awareness of the continuing realities of power, sovereignty, and 
national interest. The desire for change and the awareness of the obstacles 
varied greatly from one individual to another, but only those who stood at the 
extremes of belligerent chauvinism or utopian internationalism could avoid al- 
together what Baldwin described as the “awful dilemma” that ensued.9? 

The result was an ambivalence toward the League and toward interna- 
tional politics in general that was by no means confined to Britain or to the 
members of its national government. Lord Cecil, for example, when arguing 
the case for the Draft Model Treaty at a meeting of Foreign Office and service 
chiefs in 1930, had been asked what would happen if the League, under such a 
treaty, should wish to prevent the fleet being sent to Singapore in an emergency. 
According to the minutes, Cecil replied that "unless we agreed we would not be 
bound to accept the League recommendation. We might have excellent reasons 
for saying this movement must be carried out for reasons of national security."9? 
Japan was to see her action in Manchuria in exactly these terms. And while ' 
Lord Reading was to admit to the Japanese ambassador early in the Far Eastern 
crisis that Britain “might any day be in the same position as . . . Japan if any 
question arose affecting our particular interests and our obligations under the 
Covenant," so, too, did General Dawes tell the same ambassador that the con- 


58 CP. 167 (31), in Cab. 24/222. See Theodore Roosevelt on Manchuria: “The ‘Open Door’ policy 

. completely disappears as soon as a powerful nation determines to disregard it, and is willing to 
run the risk of war rather than forgo its intention.” Griswold, Far Eastern Policy, 131-32. 

59 T. Jones, A Diary With Letters (London, 1953), 93. On February 27, 1932, Baldwin faced the 
dilemma in these terms: "The very people like Bob Cecil who have made us disarm, and quite right 
too, are now urging us forward to take action. But where will action lead us?" Ibid., 30. Simon wrote 
to Cecil in June 1932 of the need for “a judicious mixture of the new League methods and ‘the old 
diplomacy.’ " FO 800/287. 

60 Meeting of July 24, 1930, in Cab. 21/348. 
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cern of the Japanese in Manchuria was "really like the Americans at one time 
in Nicaragua." i: l 

It is hardly surprising, then, that simply to declare that “the keystone of 
British foreign policy is the League” was in practice recognized to be an in- 
adequate guide amid.the pressures and limitations that forced themselves 
upon the decision makers, however much the latter might desire to see a 
“kindly earth, lapt in universal law.” It was this realization, combined neverthe- 
less with a genuine concern for the League, that led Simon to minute in Decem- 
ber 1931: "I quite agree that good relations with Japan are of the first order 
of requisites, and must be safeguarded; but we must, consistent with this, play 
our part as a member of the League, and. use such influence as we have.” 
That influence was, of course, used at Geneva on the side of caution and a vain 
attempt at conciliation. Clearly, this was what suited Britain's national in- 
terest, and it could certainly be argued that Simon's insistence on "avoiding 
taking up a position which might seem to prejudge or condemn" was to be 
reiterated long after the nakedness.of Japanese aggression had rendered it ab- 
surd, however correct it was in legal terms. But if one recalls the puny military 
capabilities in the Far East of the major powers of the League, the limited 
amount of support that could be expected from the United States, and the ap- 
parent readiness of Japan to fight for what she considered a vital interest, it is 
understandable that Simon and his colleagues were able to believe that they 
were acting in the League's best interests as well as in those of their country. 

This was all the more possible since the League did not exist as an inde- 
pendent actor on the international scene; Britain constituted one of its major 
elements, and priorities established within a purely British context tended to 
be maintained automatically when thinking in terms of the League. There was 
concern for the League as the embodiment of an ideal and an awareness of the 
criticisms of other member states and of League supporters within Britain.” 
Policies were not shaped without some regard—the amount varied greatly—for 
the likely repercussions at Geneva. But the League did not confront the govern- 
ment with the decisions and proposals of an entirely separate and sovereign 
body, as was the case with the United States. Because of this, and because of the 
significance attached in London to the potential role of the United States in the 
Far East, the dilemma of trying to preserve harmony with that country while 
not offending Japan was felt more acutely than that of the League versus the 
national interest or even that of Japan's good will as against China's. 


At the outbreak of the Far Eastern crisis strained and at times bitter Anglo- 
American relations over the question of naval armaments were not long in the 


"1DBFP, VIII, nos. 707, 723. 
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past, while the deeply felt issue of war debts was looming larger as debtor and 
creditor—each in grave economic difficulties—looked toward December 1932 
as the date when the Hoover moratorium would end and Britain's next payment 
would become due. Yet Whitehall, as well as Washington, now viewed rela- 
tions as greatly improved, particularly as a consequence of the London Naval 
Agreement. "The signature of the . . . Treaty,” ran a Foreign Office tour 
d'horizon of June 1930, 


may be said to mark the end of a difficult phase in Anglo-American relations. . . . It 
must be the. aim of His Majesty’s Government . . . to continue the policy . . . of pro- 
moting friendly relations with . . . America. This policy has not entailed and does not 
call for the sacrifice of any essential British interest. It does, however, demand the exer- 
cise of much patience, and progress is likely to be slow.9?* 

“It is no exaggeration to say," wrote Vansittart a year later, "that Anglo- 
American relations have probably never before been on a sounder basis than they 
are at present.” And by January 1, 1932, he was welcoming “a degree of cordi- 
ality never before attained." 

There had been a particular anxiety in London that this cordiality should be 
maintained over the Far Eastern crisis. Reading was soon hoping for an Ameri- 
can initiative to take over from the initial efforts of the League,” and he dis- 
played the liveliest alarm when Stimson proposed to withdraw his representa- 
tive from the meetings of the League Council. Simon, too, believed that Brit- 
ain "could not afford to upset the United States" in that sphere and other mem- 
bers of the cabinet agreed.® Self-interest, far more than sentiment, suggested 
such an attitude. As Vansittart noted, when confessing that on her own Britain 
would have to swallow “any and every humiliation in the Far East,” “if there 
is some limit to American submissiveness, this is not necessarily so."9* But this 
was to assume, of course, as the 1930 survey had done, that this particular 
British interest “did not call for the sacrifice" of another, more vital one. It was 
thought to do so over Shanghai, however briefly, and the price would not be 
paid. FÉ. ow 
Cordiality between governments, moreover, could not obscure the section of 
the British public that, in the words of their ambassador in Washington, "did 
not very much like the United States. Nor did it mean that America was 
seen in London as having identical interests or priorities as Britain or as being 
in any way a dependable ally. Strong reservations in this respect have already 
been noted with regard to the possibility of employing sanctions against 
Japan, but they were directed toward American political behavior in general 
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and not simply toward this issue. Fundamentally they sprang from the gulf be- 
tween a declining power, pragmatically and somewhat wearily seeking its way 
through a mass of international entanglements, and a burgeoning power, still able 
to believe in the practicability of isolationism and still convinced of the efficacy of 
idealism when it came to curing those ills that somehow persisted in the body 
politic of the world. In specifically Far Eastern terms, the contrast was em- 
phasized on Britain's side by her very uncertainty as to the limits of American 
passivity and hence, in Vansittart’s words, her inability to have “a long range, 
or even a short range, policy in the Far East. We must live from hand to 
mouth”;® and on the American side, by, if not a long range policy, then a 
deep-seated emotional and idealistic concern for thé progress of China “along 
the pathway of modern civilisation,” as Stimson put it. l 

The ensuing images and expectations to be found in British minds were 
exemplified in a survey by Vansittart of May 1931: 


We shall doubtless continue to hear much about idealism from across the Atlantic, and 
to be furnished with many facile but impractical recipes for expediting the arrival of the 
millennium. But . . . there will be no teething of the Kellogg Pact, or indeed any activity 
which by any stretch of the imagination could be described as the assumption of an 
obligation or a responsibility.7° 

"The United States have often let us down," he wrote in his paper of January 1, 
1932, thus echoing a Foreign Office minute of the previous October: "The 
Americans as usual unreliable." “The United States Government,” warned 
Wellesley, “is quite capable of backing out after we had agreed to give our 
support, leaving us to clear up the resulting mess,” and the movement of con-. 
gressional opinion toward giving the Philippines their independence, in spite 
of the Japanese menace, added weight to such a view. Simon reminded Mac- 
Donald at the end of January 1932 that “We have to remember (what 
America is less concerned with) that Japan is the strongest power in the 
Pacific. And America always leaves us to do the difficult work vis-à-vis Japan”? 
"You will get nothing out of Washington," observed Baldwin at the height 
of the Shanghai crisis, “but words, big words; but only words."* As for Neville 
Chamberlain, when Austen Chamberlain wrote to him in December 19232, say- 
ing that he "found it difficult to speak or think with any kind of patience about 
the Americans," the chancellor of the exchequer was to reply: 


I, too, arn quite disgusted with the Americans. They continually talk about their friendly 
feclings; they give us endless advice on the way in which we may profit by their friendli- 
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ness; but when it comes to the point, they never translate into practice any of the hopes 
which they have inspired.” 

The main exception to this wave of skeptics was MacDonald who, as he told 
Neville Chamberlain in August 1931, "thought his name did carry weight in 
America."5 By the end of 1932, however, "even the P.M," according to 
Chamberlain, was to be "furious with [the Americans] at last and all the more 
so because he has so long believed that they would behave like gentlemen out of 
personal regard for himself.”7° 

It is not the purpose of this article to examine the nature of the distrust that 
flowed across the Atlantic in a reverse direction. Suffice it to say that it, too, was 
deep and extensive," and that it had in no way been reduced in some Ameri- 
can minds by Britain's refusal, early in January 1932, to join Stimson in de- 
claring the non-recognition of any agreements between Japan and China that 
impaired the existing treaty rights of others or that had been brought about 
by means contrary to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. On the British side, there 
was to be some belated recognition that the episode had been clumsily handled, 
but there remained a deep-seated disinclination to indulge in flourishes of 
principle that, however soothing to thé conscience, were unlikely to alter the 
situation on the ground and that might well restrict a freedom of diplomatic 
maneuver that was already severely limited. 

The caution with which Britain treated this and subsequent proposals from 
Stimson must, finally, be viewed within the context of the country’s overall 
foreign policy preoccupations. If one excludes the mounting pressure of Indian 
affairs that followed the Round Table Conference, these preoccupations were 
centered on Europe and were concerned with what a Foreign Office memoran- 
dum of November 1931 set out as a series of interlocking problems: 


The monetary crisis leads inevitably back to the economic chaos in Europe. The eco- 
nomic chaos and all attempts to deal with it, involve in their turn the political questions 
of reparations and war debts. These are linked by the United States with the question 
of disarmament, and the latter, in the eyes of the French Government, depends upon 
the problem of security. The problem of security in its turn raises the question of the 
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territorial status quo in Europe (e.g. the Eastern Frontier question), which brings up the 
conflict between the maintenance or revision of the Peace Settlements. .... No matter at 
what link we touch [this] chain, we cannot find any satisfactory holding place until 
we have reviewed this whole series of problems. 
"Our immediate aim,” concluded the document, “is European recovery.”"® 

Given this daunting outlook near at home, together with American pas- 
sivity and British military weakness in the Far East, it followed that the govern- 
ment would choose the path of caution during the Shanghai crisis. Thoroughly 
alarmed by a situation that Baldwin described privately as a "nightmare," they 
felt unable to join Stimson in what amounted to an indictment, and they con- 
centrated instead on trying to limit the consequences of the fighting through 
mediation on the spot. It was neither a striking nor a courageous policy; 
but within those limitations that were to last until Pearl Harbor, it was a 
realistic one. It is arguable, moreover, that it achieved at least as much as did the 
celebrated letter to Senator Borah that Stimson was to make the alternative ve- 
hicle for his declaration “on the morality of this great situation.’ 


78 Cab. 27/476. 
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A PRESIDENT'S ability to bring public opinion into line with his own view of 
the nature and requirements of the current political situation will frequently de- 
termine whether his policies are effective and his political goals fully achieved. 
This was the challenge that confronted Franklin D. Roosevelt during 1941 as he 
sought public support for his determination to ensure Hitler's defeat by any 
means necessary. Public hostility toward the war posed a serious dilemma for 
the president. He was sorely concerned about the plight of Great Britain, especi- 
ally after the fall of France in July 1940, and he was anxious to take action to pre- 
vent her collapse. Many Americans, however, neither shared his anxiety nor 
viewed the situation with sufficient urgency to accept American military inter- 
vention? Even though the president's speeches, and organizations such as Wil- 
liam Allen White's Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies had 
helped bring most Americans to support all-out material assistance to Britain, the 
administration was not satisfied. Munitions production lagged behind schedule, 
in part, at least, because of worker and management apathy toward the European 
war and its implications for the United States. The same indifference with re- 
spect to preparedness and inability to conceive of war as an immediate possibility 
was also reflected in strong public and congressional opposition to effective draft 
legislation in 1941 as well as in unrest and a generally low spirit among draftees. 
These attitudes frustrated administration hopes for limited military interven- 
tion, impeded efforts to supply Britain with munitions, and retarded America's 
own efforts at preparedness. To interventionists in government and out, the na- 
tion seemed all but paralyzed in the face of increasing peril. Concerned about the 
b> Mr. Steele, an associate professor of history at San Diego State College, is interested primarily in 
twentieth-century United States history. Having studied with Fred H. Harrington at the University of 
Wisconsin and Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., at The Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Steele received the 
doctorate from Johns Hopkins in 1969. He is currently preparing a book on the making of American 
strategy, 1941-42. . 
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possibility of a British surrender and its implications for American security, they 
. were perplexed and disturbed by the public's isolationism and apathy and eager 
to effect a change. 

During the first year of the war the president and his supporters relied on the 
efforts of individuals and private organizations to counter isolationist views and 
stimulate active public support for a bolder program of aid to the Allies? The 
stunning success of the German Blitzkrieg in the spring and summer of 1940, 
however, suggested to the administration that these efforts, while partially suc- 
cessful, were not sufficient to bring the fundamental conversion of public attitudes 
made necessary by rapid Axis expansion. The speedy capitulation of France 
heightened concern over the problem of public opinion not only because it in- 
creased the urgency of assisting Britain and perfecting American defenses, but 
also because France's poor showing was widely attributed to defeatism and a 
failure of national will. Fear of a similar American collapse from within became 
commonplace among the so-called well-informed in the United States, and the 
need to stimulate enthusiasm for administration foreign and military policy was 
an obvious lesson of the French experience.* Indeed public morale, as the popular 
attitude toward government policies was known, became a major topic of public 
discussion following the French collapse. 

Two basic methods of building a healthy public attitude toward the war were 
suggested to the president during the early summer of 1940. At the beginning of 
June presidential assistant Lauchlin Currie, apparently disturbed to find that 
many concerned Americans were frustrated by their inability to participate in 
the nation's preparedness effort, asked the president to sponsor the creation of 
local defense committees in which citizens might help to strengthen the nation's 
defenses. He hoped this would provide the activists with an opportunity for the 
participation they sought and that it would also set the proper example for their 
less aware neighbors? Currie's effort was followed within a few days by a more 
direct approach to the morale problem involving the use of information for 
propaganda purposes. Almost immediately after the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope in September 1939 a "Basic Plan for Public Relations Administration" had 
been approved by the Joint Army-Navy Board. On June 10, 1940, the day Italy 
joined in the German conquest of France, the service secretaries submitted the 
plan to the White House. Their program was designed to "maintain national 
morale by the adequate presentation of the aims, views and progress of the na- 


3 See, for example Ernest Angell, “The Civilian Morale Agency," ibid., 160-67. 

*See Louis DeJong, The German Fifth Column in the Second World War (Chicago, 1956), 
39-143. 

5 A number of attempts, both scholarly and popular, were made to determine what morale was 
and how it might be improved. Among the more valuable of these are Gordon Allport's ‘Liabilities 
and Assets in Civilian Morale," The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
CCXVI (1941), 88-94; and Delbert C. Miller, "The Measurement of National Morale," American 
Sociological Review, VI (1941), 487-98. 

8 Memorandum, Currie to FDR, June 7, 1940, in “Mobilization of Civilian Resources, Volunteers,” 
Hopkins Papers, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library (hereafter FDRL), Hyde Park, N. Y. 
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tion” in the preparedness effort." The secretaries thought that wider knowledge 
of the international situation would increase public anxiety about American se- 
curity and thus develop greater support for administration defense policy. 

Roosevelt apparently made no response to either proposal; he was obliged to 
approach any propaganda project with great caution, since a government-spon- 
sored information program was certain to recall the propaganda operations and 
abuses of World War I. Roosevelt was especially anxious to avoid -Woodrow 
Wilson's mistakes, and he was mindful of the example of George Creel's 
Committee on Public Information, which had been severely criticized during and 
since World War I. Creel’s agency had succeeded too well, its critics felt, in 
arousing chauvinism, intolerance, and hysteria along with the militant spirit it 
sought. Propaganda, especially the variety dependent on sensationalism and 
distortion of facts, was therefore dangerously vulnerable to political criticism. 

Moreover, many Americans, encouraged by the substantial literature on the sub- 
ject since 1918, were convinced that the public had been duped into supporting 
the war by propaganda and were determined not to be taken in again. As a result 
it could be expected that blatant propaganda would be of doubtful value in in- 
fluencing an American public now sophisticated in this regard by the Great 
Crusade On the other hand, straightforward information on international 
affairs was likely to be slow in producing results. Only Currie's suggestion of 
morale building through government-organized citizen participation held out 
the promise of effectiveness with a minimum of controversy. 

This approach received a significant boost in August 1940 when it was en- 
dorsed by an influential group of people, some with close ties to the administra- 
tion. Among them were Herbert Agar, Grenville Clark, William Donovan, : 
Clarence Dykstra, Ernest K. Lindley, and Leo Rosten. William Y. Elliott, pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard and an outspoken interventionist, acting for the 
group, spoke to Harry Hopkins and wrote the president, emphasizing that 
there were many Americans who shared the administration’s view of America’s 
responsibilities in world affairs but whose efforts lacked nationwide coordina- 
tion and formal encouragement from the administration. Elliott asked support 
for the formation of a citizens council for national unity, which would coordinate 


T Letter, secretaries of war and navy to FDR, June 10, 1940, in personal secretary's file (hereafter 
PSF), War Department, 1940, FDRL. The background to this plan is discussed along with other 
pre-1939 government public relations proposals in chapter 16 of James R. Mock and Cedric Larson, 
Words That Won the War, The Story of the Committee on Public Information 1917-1919 (Princeton, 
1939). The authors favored the reinstitution of an agency like the World War I Committee on Public 
Information as an alternative to censorship and other wartime government controls. 

8 "Mr. Creel .. . was one of the most disliked and traduced members of the national government 
while the war was in progress, and the 1918 caricature of him carries ovcr to the present day [1939].” 
Mock and Larson, Words that Won the War, 11-12. Nevertheless, in carly February 1941 Roosevelt 
entertained the idea of bringing Creel back in his propagandist capacity. Ickes argued that there was 
no need for the president to take on Crecl's enemies. Harold L. Ickes, The Secret Diary of Harold L. 
Ickes, MI, The Lowering Clouds, 1939-1941 (New York, 1954), 426. A poll taken in October 1939 
revealed that almost forty per cent of those who expressed an opinion believed that in entering World 
War I the United States had been victimized by “propaganda and selfish interests.” Public Opinion, 
1935~1946, ed. Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk (Princeton, 1951), 202. i 
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existing patriotic ventures under government auspices. Interested groups would 
be encouraged to sponsor pageants and parades and to provide opportunities for 
useful voluntary activities such as air raid preparations and other auxiliary de- 
fense undertakings. Elliott termed this participatory scheme “propaganda of the 
act’? Again the president made no reply, and the political implications of openly 
employing propaganda of any kind made it virtually certain that no attempt 
would be made to build morale until after the fall elections. 

The first test of public support for administration foreign policy during 1941 
came in March when the Lend-Lease Act was passed by Congress without bene- 
fit of a formal propaganda effort. This success, however, was not interpreted as a 
sign of a significant change in public attitude. For Lend-Lease, though a major 
step in the abandonment of American neutrality, demanded little sacrifice of the 
American public, and its passage cannot be and was not taken as a sign that the 
average citizen now identified Britain's fight as his own. Although the president 
asked the American people to apply themselves to the job of aiding Great Britain 
“with the same sense of urgency, the same spirit of patriotism and sacrifice as we 
should show were we at war," the public's attitude underwent no noticeable 
change until after the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor.”® In March 1941, even as 
the Lend-Lease bill moved toward passage, the interventionists resumed their 
efforts to create a federal agency that might take the lead in directing the public 
toward recognition of the immediacy and seriousness of the German threat to 
American security. 

On March 14 President Roosevelt discussed the possibility of establishing such 
an agency with Harry Hopkins, presidential assistant Wayne Coy, the former 
ambassador to France, William C. Bullitt, and the director of the budget, 
Harold Smith. At the end of their talk the president instructed Coy, Bullitt, and 
Smith to draft an executive order establishing a morale-building agency and 
gave them a memorandum he had received from George F. Milton for guid- 
ance? On April 4 the three men completed their work and sought Roosevelt's 
approval of a draft executive order establishing an office of home defense. The 
new agency was to be established within the Office of Emergency Management, 
which had been created in 1939 to oversee the rapidly proliferating executive 


? Elliott also served as a consultant t the government on management and industrial mobiliza- 
tion. Elliott to Hopkins, Aug. 6, 1940, folder "Bk II Morale and War Info.," Hopkins Papers, FDRL. 
This "propaganda of the act" approach is apparent in the Defense Savings program (bonds and 
stamps) recommended to the Congress in January 1941 in part because it afforded an "opportunity 
for the largest possible number of people to become active participants in, rather than mere observers 
of, the defense effort.” Henry Morgenthau, secretary of the treasury, testified that it was the treasury's 
purpose “to raise money for national defense hs methods which strengthen national morale." 
Peter H. Odegard and Alan Barth, “Millions for Defense," Public Opinion Quarterly, V (1941), 399- 
411. This article has an excellent discussion of the theory of "propaganda of the act." 

10 Public address, Dec. 29, 1940, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, ed. S. Shepard 
Jones and D. P. Myers, III (Boston, 1941), 17-26. 

11 See, for example, Ickes, Diary, TH, 448, 450. 

13 Milton, a prominent journalist and historian who ded as a consultant to a number of federal 
agencies, proposed “An Office of Peace Security." His memorandum and a covering, note dated 
March 18, 1941, are in Official File (hereafter OF) 4351, FDRL. 
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agencies. The office of home defense would be responsible for coordinating the 
activities of the various federal, state, and local agencies involved in non-mili- 
tary defense activities and for planning civilian protection in the event of air 
raids or other community emergencies. It would also be authorized to create "a 
positive program of volunteer activities designed to give individuals and organi- 
zations constructive opportunities to participate in the defense program." The 
scheme's proponents explicitly acknowledged their intention of using these vol. 
untary activities as "propaganda of the act," claiming that as citizens were given 
a part to play in the defense program, they would “build their own enthusiasm 
for it and intensify their determination to see it through." This, they said, would 
provide “an excellent means for building and sustaining national morale.” The 
authors of the executive order thus assured the president that it provided an ade- 
quate starting point for the development of “any appropriate or necessary pro- 
gram" in this area? 

The president did not take immediate action on the proposal of the Coy 
group, explaining that he was looking for the right man to direct the new agency 
and that he would announce the creation of the office when he had selected its 
director. Roosevelt’s comments on the kind of individual he was seeking suggest 
that while he had accepted the plan in principle he did not entirely agree with the 
indirect approach to the morale problem. The president indicated at this time that 
he was searching for an effective administrator who could also "attract public 
attention as a good ballyhoo artist and speech maker." He had in mind New 
York City's flamboyant mayor, Fiorello La Guardia. Before and during World 
War I Roosevelt was himself something of a super-patriot, and he remained at- 
tracted to a good old-fashioned, flag-waving speech.* Though drawn to sensa- 
tionalist propaganda he was wary of using it too blatantly, and evidently he in- 
tended to establish an agency that would use this approach only if it could be done 
without exposing the administration to excessive criticism. 

While the president continued his search for the right man—or, what is more 
likely, while he looked for a more agreeable formula for morale building— 
pressure mounted within the administration for immediate action. On April 11 
Vice-President Henry Wallace, noting the lagging pace of American industrial 
mobilization, suggested to the president the importance of doing "everything 
possible to create a national morale which will make 99% of our people work to 
the limit for the cause of increased production." At about the same time Frances 
Perkins, secretary of labor, just back from the West Coast where she had found 
considerable lethargy in the defense industry, joined the secretary of the navy, 
Frank Knox, in urging the president to create some sort of morale-building 
agency. Roosevelt put off Miss Perkins by saying that he was looking for the 


13 Memorandum, Coy, Bullitt, and Smith for FDR, attached to draft executive order establishing 
an “Office of Home Defense,” in box 2, "Civilian Defense” folder, Coy Papers, FDRL, 
14 Memorandum of discussion, Apr. 4, 1941, in “Conferences with the President 1941-42,” Smith 


Papers, FDRL; see Frank Freidel, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1, The Apprenticeship (Boston, 1952), 
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right person for the job, while Knox found the president apparently indifferent 
to the problem.5 During the spring of 1941, as Britain's prospects steadily wors- 
ened, the question of whether the United States should act, and,if so, where and 
when, preoccupied the president's advisers. The outlook was discouraging. 
The United States was not militarily prepared for intervention. More important, 
however, Roosevelt apparently believed that the: public would not yet accept 
direct military intervention, and he seemed determined to wait until events, 
presumably an incident initiated by Germany, created a clear increase in public 
militancy before he would support such action. 

Interventionists attributed the president’s reticence solely to his fear of public 
opinion. Reluctant to leave the education of the public to Germany’s initiative, 
they were anxious that the government make a positive effort at effecting an im- 
mediate change in attitudes toward the war. The secretary of war, Henry L. 
Stimson, as unhappy as anyone over the drift of events, raised the issue of the 
morale agency again at a cabinet meeting on April 17. The president declared 
that action was delayed only by his inability to settle on the "right man," or, as it 
now turned out, the right men, for the job. He had now decided that the pro- 
posed organization would need two directors, "one to sit in Washington and or- 
ganize and direct, and the other to travel around stimulating patriotism." Roo- 
sevelt's explanation failed to satisfy Ickes and Perkins who, upset by the lack of 
progress, told the president in a petulant outburst that the consensus among those 
connected with the project was that the new agency was being sabotaged by 
presidential assistant Lowell Mellett!* Mellett was indeed opposed to the gov- 
ernment's use of propaganda, and he probably had tried to influence the president 
against measures in this direction. 

The president laughed off the Ickes-Perkins accusation, and the conversation 
turned to a consideration of several possible candidates for director of the pro- 
posed agency. In an apparently desperate effort to get some kind of action on 
the scheme, Ickes asked Roosevelt to name Wallace to the post. Roosevelt ac- 
cepted the proposal and Wallace was named "acting manager" of the morale 
effort until a permanent director could be found. In the interim the vice-president 
was assigned the task of taking steps to "stimulate patriotism," for example, 
by encouraging local organizations concerned with war preparedness to develop 
plans for home defense." 


35 Letter, Wallace to FDR, Apr. 11, 1941, President's Personal File (hereafter PPF) 41, FDRL; 
Ickes, Diary, II, 473, 478. 

16 Mellett was also director of the Office of Government Reports, an executive agency that acted 
as a source of information for the public on the activities of various temporary federal agencies and 
provided the means by which the administration determined the public’s response to their perform- 
ance. Sec Lowell Mellett, “The Office of Government Reports,” Public Administration Review, 1 
(1941), 126-31. The nature of his responsibilities Jed some observers to identify Mellett with the 
pro-propaganda elements in the administration. Mellett, “Government Propaganda," Atlantic Monthly, 
CLXVIID (Sept. 1941), 311-13. Mellett here answers the charge that he is an administration 
propagandist. 

17 Account of the meeting in "Memorandum After Cabinet Meeting,” Notes on, Conferences, 
Decisions by the Chief of Staff, Deputy Chief . . . and other Information, April, 1941,” folder 13, 
Records of the Office of the Chief of Staff, World War II Records, National Archives. 
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The delegation of this temporary authority to Wallace did little to end the con- 
fusion and uncertainty concerning morale-building plans. Whatever interest 
the president had in a formal morale agency—and apparently he was less than 
enthusiastic about the idea—seemed to be directed at a straightforward propa- 
ganda effort loosely coordinated by the administration and carried out at the 
local level. This was also the kind of operation Ickes and others in the cabinet 
favored. It was not, however, the method envisaged’ by Coy, Smith, and Bullitt. 
They were primarily interested in providing civilian defense activities for those 
Americans who already agreed with the administration but who were frustrated 
by their inability to contribute to the nation’s preparedness. Their participation, 
in turn, would stimulate the awareness and patriotic feelings of others. The 
president, without necessarily rejecting this concept, wished to supplement it with 
a program calling for a series of short patriotic speeches by volunteers modeled 
after the World War I “four minute men.” Roosevelt probably felt that since the 
administration’s role in organizing these inspirational addresses would be min- 
imal and indirect, it would be relatively safe from the hostile criticism a propa- 
ganda agency might attract. 

The confusion in the planning of a morale-building effort was made ex- 
plicit as soon as Wallace began work. On April 18 he sent for three administra- 
tion officials concerned with the morale effort—Wayne Coy, Harold Smith, and 
John J. McCloy, assistant secretary of war—to learn their views before pro- 
ceeding with the project. This meeting pointed up one of the less admirable 
aspects of the Roosevelt style of administration. Wallace had solicited the group’s 
help in drafting an executive order setting up a civilian defense agency only to 
learn that Smith, Coy, and Bullitt had long since drafted just such an order that 
they thought had already received the president’s approval.!* 

Despite the embarrassment this situation must have created, the conferees 
went on to explore the problem of morale and what could be done about it. 
Wallace for his part strongly favored a blatant propaganda effort along the lines 
of the Nazi ministry of propaganda. McCloy, who had been in Germany and 
witnessed the Goebbels organization in operation, supported the vice-president. 
Smith and Coy pointed out that an agency on the German model would not be 
possible, even if desirable, because it would require government direction of the 
privately owned information media. They suggested instead that the voluntary 
approach be kept, agreeing, however, that it might be supplemented with a 
speechmaking campaign under the vice-president’s direction. Though the meet- 
ing ended on this note of compromise, Wallace did not give up the idea of 
establishing a full-fledged propaganda organization, and during the second half 
of April he attempted, unsuccessfully, to bring such a plan before the president.’ 

On April 1g the president finally acted on the Smith-Coy proposal by offering 


18 Notes on meeting of Apr. 18, 1941, in “Conferences,” Smith Papers, FDRL. 

19 Harold F. Gosnell, "Report on the Office of Facts and Figures," mimcographed report dated 
Nov. 1943, item 4, box 42, Records of the Office of War Information, National Archives; Ickes, 
Diary, MI, 442, 450. 
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Mayor La Guardia a major role in an organization much like that proposed by 
Smith and his associates. Roosevelt made it clear to La Guardia that the new post 
. would not make it necessary for him to abandon his campaign for re-election in 
New York. He apparently thought that the latter’s duties as chief executive of 
the nation's largest city and his responsibilities as chairman of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense, Canada-United States would not interfere with his new 
job. This suggests that the president had in mind a task of few responsibilities 
and little significance. Roosevelt very likely told La Guardia that his activities 
would be confined largely to speechmaking. The mayor, while interested, did 
not immediately agree to take the post.” ` 

Notwithstanding the president's obviously limited conception of the new of- 
fice, Smith sought to make certain that this opportunity for action was not lost. 
Following the White House meetings, the budget director asked Wallace to 
urge Roosevelt to issue the pending executive order. He pointed out that a num- 
ber of local morale-boosting groups were forming across the nation, groups that, 
once established, would increase the organizational difficulties of the planned 
federal agency. Wallace agreed to talk to the president again about the problem?! 

Whether or not Wallace had an opportunity to speak to the president, no 
action came from the White House for some time. Ickes, for one, though specu- 
lating that his repeated entreaties on the subject were probably becoming tire- 
some to the president, tried again. On the twenty-eighth he wrote to Roosevelt, 
telling him that while the isolationists were carrying on “a planned campaign of 
defeatism," the administration was doing nothing to tell its side of the story. 
Roosevelt forwarded Ickes' letter to Lowell Mellett for his reaction. On May 5 
Mellett, who had already been identified by Ickes and others as a major ob- 
stacle to the creation of the morale agency, replied that while he sympathized 
with Ickes' objectives, he did not think there could be any "government propa- 
ganda operation in behalf of national policy until there is an accepted national 
policy."?* Mellett had put his finger on an important aspect of the morale problem. 
No one seemed to know exactly what Roosevelt's foreign policy was, and this 
posed considerable difficulties for those promoting the administration's position. 
At the same time Mellett must have realized that the president's refusal to state 
explicitly American interests and intentions reflected his fear of adverse public 
reaction to such sudden candor. Indeed, the morale-building effort was intended 
to strengthen the president's hand for the pursuit of a bolder foreign and military 
policy. While propaganda efforts would gain from a clear statement of admin- 
istration policy, the adoption of a firm policy depended on a change of public 
attitude—the very object of the proposed agency. 

The efforts of Ickes and other supporters of the morale agency were finally re- 


20 Memorandum of meeting, Apr. 22, 1941, "Conferences," Smith Papers, FDRL. 
21 Ibid. i 


22 Letter, Ickes to FDR, Apr. 28, 1941, in “OGR” (Office of Government Reports) folder, Per- 
sonal Files, 1938-44, Mellett Papers, FDRL; memorandum, Mellett to FDR, “W. H.-1941" folder, 
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warded in May when the White House announced the creation of an Office of 
Civilian Defense with La Guardia as director. The announcement coincided 
with, and may have been related to, a series of speeches delivered during May 
by members of the administration, including Frank Knox, Secretary of State 
Hull, Vice-President Wallace, and interventionist members of Congress, all of 
whom stressed the need to keep Germany from occupying Dakar or the Por- 
tuguese Atlantic Islands?? These were likely undertaken at the president's request 
in order to prepare the public for a possible American expedition to one or 
another of those locations.” 

The functions of the new agency, as Roosevelt described them, were somewhat 
different in emphasis if not in scope from those envisaged by its original spon- 
sors and were also at variance with the substance of the president’s talks with the 
mayor in April. At that time the president had offered La Guardia a position 
equivalent to chief administration speechmaker. Now, however, the mayor was 
given no direct role in propaganda, but was assigned instead the task of co- 
ordinating the hundreds of state, local, and non-governmental volunteer civilian 
defense organizations currently preparing the nation to meet the exigencies of war 
on the home front.?° La Guardia’s discussion with Roosevelt indicates that the 
mayor was more interested in preparedness than in the propaganda value of 
civil defense. His lack of enthusiasm for the morale-building aspects of the 
new post was also reflected in his remarks to the press. Two days after his ap- 
pointment he told reporters that he intended to defer action on the civilian de- 
fense problems of the Middle West because that section of the country was least 
exposed to attack. While the mayor’s statement was unimpeachable, it indicates 
his lack of interst in public attitudes. Since Middle Westerners were generally 
the most consistent opponents of administration policy??? a lively concern for 
morale would have led the mayor to give the Midwest a higher priority than he 
gave to it in his statement. Moreover, the mayor now indicated that he planned 
to delegate the propaganda function to a subordinate to be appointed by the 
president. The appointee would, the mayor said, direct "a sort of ballyhoo com- 
mittee" within the new organization. 


23 New York Times, May 20, 1941. La Guardia was to serve without compensation except for 
expenses, and with the understanding that he would retain his posts as mayor, and chairman of thc 
Joint Defense Board. Ibid., May 4, 7, 14, 16, 20, 21, 1941. 

** On May 24 John Cowles, publisher of the Minncapolis Star Journal, suggested to War Depart- 
ment officials that he “had been urged by certain Administration circles" to use his newspaper to 
advocate "the attack on and securing of Dakar." Memorandum, O. W. [Colonel Orlando Ward] for 
Chief of Staff, May 24, 1941, Office of the Chief of Staff, Notes on Conferences, etc., folder 5, May 
1941, in World War II Records, National Archives. An expedition to the Azores was prepared but 
never carried out. The Dakar idea came to nothing. 

35 Military aspects of the civil defense program are discussed in Stetson Conn et al., Guarding the 
United States and its Outposts (United States Army in World War Il: The Western Hemisphere) 
(Washington, 1964), 64-73. 

26 New York Times, May 23, 1941. Three days before the mayor's remarks the Times reported 
that a speech delivered in Kansas by Claude Wickard, secretary of agriculture, was regarded in 
Washington as the opening gun of a campaign to mobilize public opinion in the Midwest for a more 
positive policy in foreign affairs. Ibid., May 20, 1941. 
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The president's action worried Ickes and others. Interested in creating an ef- 
fective propaganda agency, Ickes was unhappy about the separation of morale 
and defense functions in the new organization and suspected that in view of 
La Guardia's other commitments the mayor would not devote sufficient time to 
his new responsibility. His doubts were quickly confirmed. At the end of May 
Harold Smith reported to the president that La Guardia was restricting himself 
to the narrow field of civilian protection and that the broad objectives of the 
executive order, especially that of improving civilian morale, were not being re- 
alized. The substance of Smith's remarks received powerful endorsement from 
columnist Drew Pearson, who in early June wrote an article severely criticizing 
the president for his failure to make OCD an effective morale agency. Roosevelt, 
believing that Ickes had inspired the attack, discussed the matter with the secre- 
tary, explaining that he had not yet decided whether morale building should be 
part of Civilian Defense under La Guardia or the function of a separate agency. 
Ickes pointedly observed that the order setting up OCD had already explicitly 
given this task to the new organization? 

Continued dissatisfaction with the morale effort now resulted in the reorgan- 
ization of OCD. On July 9 the mayor presented Roosevelt with plans for the cre- 
ation within OCD of a propaganda agency to be called the Bureau of Facts and 
Figures. This in turn was to be subdivided into three offices. A speakers’ bureau 
would “keep a check on every meeting held in the United States on foreign pol- 
icy, interventionism, and isolationism,” making certain that the administration’s 
side of the story was quickly and readily available to the public. A second office 
would be responsible for collecting and analyzing information and opinion from 
the news media and, when appropriate, producing corrective material for dis- 
tribution to the press. Finally, the reorganization would establish a foreign infor- 
mation service, responsible for the dissemination of overseas propaganda. La 
Guardia revealed the nature of the proposed Bureau of Facts and Figures when 
he told the president that it would not only distribute “actual and accurate in- 
formation"—a service that presumably would justify its name—but would also 
provide the public with “sugar coated, colored, ornamental matter, otherwise 
known as ‘bunk,’ but very useful.” Though La Guardia was himself unwilling to 
be the nation’s chief propagandist, he evidently did not in principle oppose an 
emotional appeal."* 

A week later the president accepted the mayor’s scheme, except that the over- 
seas propaganda function was denied to La Guardia’s agency and delegated in- 
stead to the Coordinator of Information, a new office created for William J. Don- 
ovan?’ In announcing the new arrangement the president explicitly gave La 


2T Ickes, Diary, Ill, 518; Meeting May 39, 1941, in “Conferences with the President, 1941-42,” 
Smith Papers, FDRL; Ickes, Diary, HI (June 11, 1941), 540. 
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Guardia overall responsibility for “developing and executing the programs nec- 
essary to sustain the morale of our people.” Although it now appeared that a 
concerted government effort to shape American attitudes was to get under way, 
any hope the proponents of morale building might have entertained because of 
the reorganization of OCD were doomed to disappointment. For the flurry of 
White House activity in July produced no more tangible results than had the dis- 
cussions of April or May, with the result that concern within the administration 
over public attitudes continued unabated through the late summer of 1941. 

' The need for rapid change in public attitudes was clearly indicated by the 
opposition the administration encountered in its efforts to extend the draft 
law. At the end of July, faced with the prospect of the dissolution of the small 
nascént army through the expiration of selective service, the president supported 
legislation prolonging military duty for the duration of the national emergency. 
The administration also sought to eliminate the provision of the existing law 
that forbade the use of drafted men outside the Western Hemisphere. These pro- 
posals encountered rough going. The general public, encouraged by isolationist 
spokesmen, failed to share the president's anxiety over the weakness of the na- 
tion's military forces. Opinion polls conducted during the debate in Congress 
revealed that while a little more than half the American people supported ex- 
tension, a clear majority opposed the elimination of the restriction of service to 
the Western Hemisphere. On August 12 the administration, by the narrowest 
margin, won an extension of duty, but only for eighteen months rather than for 
the indefinite period requested. Moreover, the restriction of service that the presi- 
dent had hoped to remove remained in the new act." 

A week later the president commented on the public attitude reflected in this 
episode, telling reporters, off the record, that he believed that people in a de- 
mocracy tended to be complacent in the face of crisis. He illustrated the uni- 
versality of the principle by quoting from a statement made by Abraham Lin- 
coln in the midst of the Civil War: 


The fact is the people have not yet made up their minds that we are at war with the 
South. They have not backed down to the determination to fight this war through; 
for they have got the idea into their heads that we are going to get out of this fix some- 
how by strategy. . . . They have no idea that the War is to be carried on and put 
through by hard, tough fighting, that it will hurt somebody: and no headway is going 
to be made while this delusion lasts. 


Roosevelt said that Lincoln’s description made a “rather interesting parallel” with 
the situation in the United States in the summer of 1941, when there were “a 
lot of people who haven't waked up to the danger.”™ 

The president was convinced that his policies had failed to enlist the active 
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support of “the little man of America," and that, consequently, his program of 
industrial mobilization and unlimited aid to Britain was being slowed? With- 
out waiting for the new Bureau of Facts and Figures to produce results, Roose- 
velt turned to informal action outside the mayor's organization. In the latter part 
of August he again broached the idea of a speakers’ bureau? This pet project of 
the president was supposed to have been included in the Bureau of Facts and 
Figures established in the OCD during its reorganization in July. Roosevelt, 
however, now asked Frank Knox, onetime publisher of the Chicago Sun, to or- 
ganize a speechmaking campaign by members of the cabinet aimed at pre- 
senting “the administration’s side” to the public. This led to a short squabble 
with an aroused La Guardia, who protested this incursion into his domain. In 
any event, neither the cabinet’s efforts nor La Guardia’s organization appear to 
have produced a significant change in public attitudes; by September it was clear 
that. the government's morale-building efforts were unsuccessful and devoid 
of promise. l 

At the beginning of September the army chief of staff, General George C. 
Marshall, concerned about low morale among draftees, a problem he traced to 
the poor attitude of the folks back home, pleaded with the president to have the 
Office of Civilian Defense take appropriate action to correct the situation. Roose- 
velt, however, offered Marshall no encouragement. The president had appar- 
ently given up hope of achieving results with La Guardia's agency, which was 
now "one of the most criticized branches of the preparedness program," num- 
bering even Eleanor Roosevelt among its public critics.” 

In spite of La Guardia's obvious inability to get the morale operation under 
way and the increasing criticism his organization was drawing as a result, the 
president refused to remove him. Apart from his general reluctance to fire mem- 
bers of his staff, Roosevelt may also have been deterred by a reluctance to em- 
barrass La Guardia before the November mayoralty election. Nevertheless, 
something had to be done, if only to silence criticism of administration ineptness 
in this area. The president's solution was to remove the propaganda function from 
OCD. By executive order dated October 24, Roosevelt made the Bureau of 
Facts and Figures—now known as the Office of Facts and Figures (OFF)—an 
independent agency directly responsible to the president. La Guardia remained 
in charge of OCD—until January 1942, when he retired in favor of James M. 
Landis—and the agency continued to have responsibility for organizing civilian 
defense services and for the program of voluntary citizen participation. Archibald 
MacLeish, the librarian of Congress, was appointed director of OFF on a part- 
time basis and without remuneration. 


32 Scc remarks to Stimson in the latter's "Diary," Aug. 29, 1941, Yale University Library. 

33 A speakers’ bureau had been part of the Creel Committee. 

34 Memorandum, Knox for FDR, Aug. 28, 1941, PSF “Knox” (closed), FDRL. 

35 Letter, Marshall to FDR, Sept. 6, 1941, PSF “War Department,” FDRL; memorandum, FDR 
for Marshall, Sept. 23, 1941, ibid.; “OCD on the Fire," Newsweek, Sept. 8, 1941, pp. 45-46. 
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The establishment of the new agency ended any hope of using "hard sell” 
propaganda for morale building. It was apparent from its inception that OFF 
would not use the methods advocated by Ickes, Wallace, and their supporters. 
Following the White House announcement of the new agency, Mayor La 
Guardia was quoted as having declared, “Whatever anybody says . . . the Office of 
Facts and Figures is not a propaganda agency. There are three reasons why it is 
not. The first is that we don't believe in this country in artificially stimulated 
high-pressure, doctored nonsense, and since we don't, the other two reasons are 
unimportant." La Guardia's remarks were confirmed by MacLeish, who both 
publicly and privately declared that he would not use "bally-hoo methods" but 
would instead confine his activities to the dissemination of accurate facts and 
figures that, he said, would be neither “perverted nor colored.*® Rather than 
act as a propaganda agency, OFF would seek to increase public understanding 
of administration policy by cooperating with the public relations offices of the 
government departments and agencies concerned with preparedness. OFF would 
attempt to ascertain the subjects on which the public appeared misinformed 
or uninformed and would recommend remedial action. The actual dissemina- 
tion of information would be left to the established government information 
agencies?" Obviously, providing the public with the facts as perceived by 
the administration was propaganda of a sort in that it was designed to change 
the views of open-minded opponents of administration policy. At the same time, 
this method was hardly likely to work any quick conversions or to produce the 
emotional awakening many interventionists thought was needed. 

A short time after the establishment of OFF, the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor ended the debate between interventionists and isolationists. But the 
attack and the subsequent German and Italian declarations of war did not en- 
tirely relieve Roosevelts anxiety concerning public attitudes, and during 1942 
the president consciously pursued a military policy—climaxing in the invasion of 
North Africa in November—that he hoped would generate enthusiastic popular 
support for the war effort. In the process he virtually ignored the Office of Facts 
and Figures, and, partly as a consequence, the OFF proved totally ineffective in 
dealing with the morale-building needs of wartime America. The severe criti- 
cism from the press and from Congress that almost invariably plagued pre- 
paredness agencies, particularly those concerned with information, also contrib- 


uted to the demise of OFF in June 1942. The Office of War Information took 


361a Guardia, quoted in New York Times, Oct. 8, 1941; letter, MacLeish to Harry Hopkins, 
Oct. 27, 1941, box 314, folder VI, “OWI,” in Hopkins Papers, FDRL. See also New York Times, 
Oct. 26, 1941. Arthur Krock, Washington bureau chief for the Times, had his’ doubts concerning 
MacLeish’s intentions: “If OFF Pipes out the undiluted uncolored facts, it will be the first govern- 
ment information bureau to do that." Ibid., Oct, 9, 1941. 

37 The organization of OFF is described in Philip S. Broughton, "Government Agencies and 
Civilian Morale," The Annals of the American Society of Political and Social Sciences, CCXX (1942), 
168-77. 
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over both the domestic and overseas propaganda functions, concentrating on the 
latter with some success." 

Apart from his speeches, Roosevelt's attempts to develop active popular support 
for his policies in military and foreign affairs were from first to last a failure. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he and most of his advisers were concerned about 
public hostility or indifference to American efforts to contribute to Germany's 
defeat, and despite continual pressure from within the administration that he 
take formal countermeasures, the president's efforts were slow, confused, and 
ultimately ineffective. The explanation for his indecisive and inept handling of 
the morale problem is not certain, but it is possible to make some educated 
guesses. 

Judging by his frequent requests for public speaking tours by members of the 
administration and his own use of dramatic public appeals, the president's des- 
ultory performance did not stem from doubt as to the efficacy of propaganda. 
Nor is it likely that he had any scruples about “flag-waving” as a means of 
stimulating civilian approval and participation in the defense—or war—effort. 
At the same time, however, he could anticipate that repeated personal appeals 
would produce diminishing returns. In all likelihood his inhibitions in using 
other methods stemmed from a fear of hostile congressional and public reaction 
to outright administration efforts at propaganda. Sensitized to the evils of 
propaganda by the experiences of World War I and fearful of its dictatorial or 
political uses, members of Congress in particular had for years accused the presi- 
dent of seeking to establish “a centralized press service which would censor news 
at the source.? The president's fear of arousing this suspicion was compounded 
by problems resulting from his confused and confusing administrative actions. 
These made it unnecessarily difficult for him to secure an effective propaganda 
program even after he had apparently decided to do so. Finally, it is also possible 
that the president, anticipating the political dangers implicit in any propaganda 
effort, never had much faith that he could create a successful program. Gradual 
military involvement probably seemed to offer the best means of morale build- 
ing, and his half-hearted support of OCD and OFF was really designed more to 
still the demands of the interventionists than to effect a revolution in public 
opinion. 


38 Sce Richard W. Steele, "Roosevelt, Marshall, and the First Offensive: The Politics of Strategy 
Making, 1941—42," doctoral dissertation, Johns Hopkins University, 1969, pp. 152-65, 234-51. 
39 James Reston's article on government information in New York Times, Oct. 8, 1941. 
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THE role of the military in the political history of the Middle East has been the 
subject of intensive study. Some scholars have regarded the advent of the mili- 
tary to power in a number of these countries as a return to traditional historical 
patterns of authoritarian rule after several decades of deceptive experiments in 
democracy and parliamentarianism. Some have stressed the part of the military 
in the creation of modern political structures, in the mobilization of society, and 
in the involvement of the masses in political life through social and cultural 
reforms, economic development, and mass organizations. Others have defined 
the military in the Middle East as the “new middle class,” which, as it controlled 
the chief means of physical force, was the only organized group capable of 
coping with corrupt and inefficient civilian governments and of setting society on 
a new course of development.’ 

The role of the Turkish army in the history of modernization, and especially 
in the Revolution of 1960, has also been given fairly extensive treatment.” The 


W- Mr. Karpat is interested in the application of the methods of social science to history, most espe- 
cially to the history of the Ottoman Empire from the eighteenth through the twenticth centuries, 
modern Turkey, and the Middle East since 1800. Professor of history at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, and a director of the Middle East Studies Association of North America, he received the 
Ph.D. in 1957 from New York University, where he studied under Arnold Zurcher, Mr. Karpat's 
publications include Turkey's Politics, The Transition to a Multi-Party System (Princeton, 1959) 
and Political and Social Thought in the Contemporary Middle East (New York, 1968). The original 
research for this study was undertaken with a grant from the Social Science Research Council, whose 
assistance is acknowledged with gratitude. All viesvs expressed here are those of the author. 

1 Related views dealing with general events in Turkey may be found in my article "Recent 
Political Developments in Turkey and Their Social Background," International Affairs, XXXVIII 
(1962), 304-23. On the military in the Middle East and Turkey, see J. C. Hurewitz, Middle East 
Politics: The Military Dimension (New York, 1969); John C. Campbell, “The Role of the Military 
in the Middle East: Past Patterns and New Directions,” in The Military in the Middle East, ed. 
Sydney N. Fisher (Columbus, 1963), 106-07; Morroc Berger, "Les régimes militaires du Moyen 
Orient,” Orient, XV (1960), 21-68; and Manfred Halpern, The Politics of Social Change in the 
Middle East and North Africa (Princeton, 1965), Chap. 1v. See also P. J. Vatikiotis, The Egyptian 
Army in Politics (Bloomington, 1961); and Majid Khadduri, “The Role of the Military in Middle 
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2Dankwart A. Rustow, “The Army and Founding of the Turkish Republic," World Politics, XI 
(1959), 513-52; Danicl Lerner and Richard D. Robinson, “Swords and Ploughshares,” World Politics, 
XIII (1960), 19-44; Frederick W. Frey, "Arms and the Man in Turkish Politics," Land Reborn, XI 
(1960), 3-14; Walter F. Weiker, The Turkish Revolution, 1960-1961, Aspects of Military Politics 
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present study, while relying somewhat on secondary material, also includes in- 
terviews with revolutionary officers and considerations of writings by military 
men. Above all it aims at presenting an interpretation of the Revolution of 1960 
within the historical framework of modernization, cultural change, and the 
overall position of the military in the social-political structure. Consequently, both | 
the officers involved in the Revolution of 1960 and the Revolution itself will be 
treated in the light of four ideas that can place the developments under study 
here in a new historical, conceptual perspective. 

The first idea concerns the place of the army in the social and political history 
of Turkey. The military in the Ottoman Empire and later in the Republic, at 
least at the beginning, was the basic foundation on which the social and politi- 
cal organization stood. Consequently, 4 change in the traditional elite position 
of the military in the social and political arrangement was bound to produce 
profound repercussions in the entire society. , 

The second idea underlying this study is a corollary of the first. It concerns 
the self-image of the officer, or the role and place of the military in society as 
conceived by the officers themselves. The officers’ self-image has been regarded 
as having a normative function in the planning and justification of political 
actions. “Image” has been defined as the totality of the attributes, real or imag- 
inary, that an individual perceives in an object and/or in a situation, attributes 
perceived in himself or in his nation. Images are formed, first, according to the 
norms and stereotypes borrowed from family and society; second, according to 
secondary or acquired experience, through books, mass media, education in 
school, discussion, and so on; and third, according to personal knowledge and 
experience? We may add a fourth, namely, the image derived from identi- 
fication with a social or professional group and its ethics. This is particularly 
significant in the case of Turkey. The identification of the Turkish revolutionary 
officers with the traditions. and values of the military establishment as ‘shaped 
by the history and the social-political mores of the army, as well as their views 
on social ranking, duty toward the nation and the state, reform and modernity, 
had profound effects upon their political attitudes and actions. 

The third idea through which the Revolution of 1960 is analyzed con- 
cerns the changes or the mobility of the Turkish political elites. It is assumed 
that multi-party life and economic development after 1945-46 greatly intensi- 
fied social mobility and changed the criteria for selection of the elites. The rise 
of the new elites, on the basis of economic power and through party channels, 
from the agrarian, entrepreneurial, and professional groups, changed not only the 
hierarchical order of the elites, but also the system of political values. In other 


3On the question of image, sce William A. Scott, “Psychological and Social Corrclates of 
International Images,” in International Behavior, cd. Herbert C. Kelman (New York, 1965), 72; and ` 
Ole R. Osti, “The Belief System and National Images: A Case Study," Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
VI (1962), 244. See also Andrew M. Scott, The Functioning of the International Political System 
(New York, 1967). 
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words, the rise of civilian elite groups and their clash with the statist-bureaucratic 
elites, including the military, was a crucial landmark in the history of Turkey, 
not only in precipitating the Revolution of 1960, but also in bringing about a new 
political structure. 

The fourth idea concerns the consequences of the Revolution. Starting from 
a structural and functional interpretation of the political phenomena, I have re- 
garded the constitutional order and the parliamentary democracy that emerged 
after the Revolution as a compromise arrived at by the elite groups in order to 
select the consensual system of decision making best suited to their interests. In 
other words, the resulting parliamentary system, which provided for new social 
and economic goals and broader participation, became the channel of political 
conciliation among social groups, including the army. In this process, the elites 
became aware of their relative strength and position in society and adjusted 
their self-image accordingly. Thus, a broader analysis of the Revolution of 1960 
would go a long way in explaining the political transformation of Turkey during 
the decade just past and possibly for a long time to come. 


Historically, the army is the oldest social institution in Turkey, and, in fact, it 
is the only organization surviving from the traditionalist era. It draws its spirit 
and traditions from the Turkish heritage in Central Asia, from Islam, and from 
the experiences of the Ottoman Empire (1299-1918) and the Republic. It oc- 
cupied the highest place in the traditional social organization consisting of the 
erkan-t erbaa, the four pillars or estates: the military, the learned, the merchants, 
and the peasants. In fact, in the Ottoman Empire society came to be re- 
garded as divided into two sections: the first, the askeri (military), comprising 
the army and the bureaucracy, that is, the ruling elite; and the second, the raya, 
which included all villagers whatever their religion,* although in the nineteenth 
century the name raya came to be applied only to Christian subjects. This order 
was defined as “the state” (devlet), and the population was indoctrinated to re- 
gard the survival of the state as identical with the survival of Islam. One of the 
essential goals of the state was to preserve existing arrangements and to create 
happiness through the craft of government. The Janizary establishment played 
a crucial role in maintaining this structure. Known as devşirme, that is, “col- 
lected” for the purpose of state service, the Janizaries joined the large group of 
Kaptkulu (servants—not slaves—of the Porte) on which the throne and entire 
bureaucratic edifice stood. The Janizary establishment represented the central 


4A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia (London, 1953), xvili-xli; E. I. J. Rosenthal, 
Political Thought in Medieval Islam (Cambridge, 1962); Law in the Middle East, ed. Majid 
Khadduri and Herbert J. Licbensny (Washington, 1955), 3-27; Halil Inalcik, “The Nature of Tradi- 
tional Society,” in Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey, ed. Robert Ward and D. A. Rustow 
(Princeton, 1964), 42-45. Jalaluddin Dawanni, the author of AAlag-L Jelali, a book that reappraises 
the social estates, was congratulated by Sultan Bayazed II (1481-1512), and the Ottoman jurist Abdul 
Rahman Celebi studied under him for seven years. For the carly Ottoman ideology of the Gazis see 
Paul Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1938), 7-14. 
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authority in its endeavor to rule the heterogeneous ethnic and social population 
and to subdue local groups. Thus, the devşirme became the representative of a 
somewhat oppressive central authority, but in religious and ethnic terms ap- 
peared to be a suspicious group. Because the devsirme were new converts to 
Islam and without known affiliation to the early Gaz: (warriors of Islam) who 
established the Ottornan state, their religious and social loyalties remained suspect, 
even though by the end of the sixteenth century those born Muslim could freely 
join the Janizaries. Conversions and subsequent appointments to high government 
positions continued even into the nineteenth century. Eventually the Janizary 
establishment associated itself with the ulema (learned religious men), through 
which, with the population at large, the Janizaries became a bulwark against the 
power of the court and defenders of traditional ways of life and the social order. 
Thus, they played important social and political roles, often to the total disregard 
of their military functions. In fact, by the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Janizary oca& (unit) had become a sort of fraternity that often included the entire 
Muslim male population of a town? Nevertheless, the suspicion that the descend- 
ants of the devsirme continued to occupy high state positions without inner com- 
mitment to the actual values of society survived, as will be indicated later. 

A modern army, drawing its members primarily from ethnic Turks, was or- 
ganized at the end of the eighteenth and chiefly in the nineteenth centuries. 
This army was used to strengthen the power of the new centralized government, 
to defend Ottoman territory, and eventually to destroy the power of the local 
gentry, the ayans. The modern army annihilated the Janizaries in 1826 and 
improved itself by borrowing Western techniques and ideas and by acquiring 
certain professional characteristics that distinguished it further from the civilian 
bureaucracy. High positions were still reserved for the Ottoman aristocracy, 
that is, the royal bureaucracy. Lacking a new basic philosophical or social 
orientation, the Ottoman rulers in the nineteenth century drew heavily on tra- 
ditional values by allowing for change only to the extent that it was necessary to 
preserve harmony among ruling groups. They could not tamper with the loyal- 
ties and value systems of the masses, particularly with those relating to the army. 
Religion, holy war, martyrdom, and the struggle against the infidel had created 
a set of values among the population that, if preserved intact, secured efficient 
military performance on the battlefield and guaranteed the survival of the state. 
A practical problem of loyalty and service to the state emerged in 1855 when 
general conscription was introduced, and, for lack of suitable emotional foun- 
dations that could assure the loyalty of Christian subjects to the Empire, military 
service was limited to Muslims and chiefly to Turks.’ The Ottoman rulers were 


5 H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West (London, 1951), I, pt. 1, 26-38. 
® Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London, 1961), 7-14; Roderic H. Davison, 
Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876 (Princeton, 1963), and bibliography therein. See also 
Serif Mardin, The Genesis of Young Ottoman Thought (Princeton, 1962), 185. ‘ 
T Lewis quotes Cevdet Pasha on this vital issue, in Emergence of Modern Turkey, 332. 
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compelled to rely basically on the Muslims' values and loyalties stemming from 
Islam and the Gazi mystique of warfare, even though these had been rend- 
ered quite anachronistic by change in the balance of world power and social de- 
velopments within the Empire. “Modernist” intellectuals like Namik Kemal 
(1840-88), bent on developing a new concept of fatherland, symbols, and im- 
ages of loyalty to the state, drew the essence of their views from the Gazi tradi- 
tions. Namik Kemal was not concerned with the masses but with the intelli- 
gentsia, who seemed to depart from the traditions of heroism and sacrifice that,. 
had been, according to his ideological-nationalist interpretation of history, the 
chief characteristics of the traditional Ottoman political-culture. His play Vatan 
Yahut Silistre (Fatherland or Silistre), which has a direct relevance to my topic, 
played an important part in the ideological indoctrination of Ottoman and 
Turkish officers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries? "This indoctrina- 
tion aimed at creating loyalty and dedication to the modern state, even though 
the cultural and psychological roots of this loyalty lay in traditional values. 
'The military, who subscribed to the traditions and values of the past and at the 
same time sought modernity, appears to have been ideally suited to achieve the 
transition to a new level of political life. On the one hand it had the physical 
capabilities, the organization, and the ideas necessary to reorganize the political 
system, while on the other it represented the symbols of state power and politi- 
' cal culture as understood by the masses. 

The ideas that the military represented the highest virtues of the state and that 
the state was synonymous with society and its cultural-religious identity played 
important unifying roles. All these cultural factors further consolidated the 
elite position of the military, although the bonds between the elite and the masses 
were bound eventually to lose their traditionalist content. In any case, viewed in 
retrospect, it appears that both during the ascendancy of the Young Turks 
(1908-18) and early in the Republic (1923) the basic loyalties to the state, and 
particularly the popular concepts about the army and military service, changed 


*Of this play and particularly of a poem that epitomizes its philosophy, Mchmet Kaplan, a 
Turkish scholar wrote: "This poem is onc of the rare works that has gone beyond literary limits and 
has imbued future gencrations with love of country. . . . This poem is the first and most powerful 
model of a social poem and of social mysticism. , . . It is nt the basis of all social poems written in 
modern Turkish literature." Sue Tahlilleri [Pocm Analyses] (Istanbul, 1958), 33. Another famous 
Islamist, Mehmct Murat, who was known as Mizancı, wrote that this play was a unique work that 
expressed the cultural characteristics of the Turks as shaped by history and traditions. Mizan, Jan. 19, 
1888. There is a striking similarity in tone and expression between the political terminology developed 
in literature in thc nineteenth century and the expressions used in the declaration of the Savious 
Officers’ Group, a terrorist military organization established in 1912 to oppose the dictatorial and 
inefficient policies of the Union and Progress government: “The fatherland expects sacrifice of us... . 
The Ottoman officers [should] save our honored nation, which has raised and fed us, from domination 
and disappearance." See the complete text in Tarik Z. Tunaya, Türkiyede Siyasi Partiler [Political 
Parties in Turkey] (Istanbul, 1952), 353. Namık Kemal's Vatan caused popular demonstrations. 
Audiences acclaimed the author with grateful cries that the Ottomans had finally found their identity 
and mission. Eventually the author was exiled for creating unrest, but the play continued to be read 
extensively, Namık Kemal ultimately became a venerated national poet primarily because of this 
play. For the symbolic appeal of political images, see Clifford Geertz, “Ideology as a Cultural System,” 
in Ideology and Discontent, cd. David Apter (New York, 1964), 58. 
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little? Reforms in the Republic, thus, were carried out with relative ease by 
the government, since Atatürk, the president.after 1923, was also a venerated mil- 
itary commander with the title of Gazi, a man who stood as the guarantor of 
ancient bonds tying the masses to the leader. It is true that at no time in the 
Republic did active army personnel occupy positions in the administration, ex- 
cept for a short period in the 1920’s when the chief of staff was a member of the 
cabinet and army commanders of the border areas were also governors of those 
provinces. Atatürk, who as early as 1909 opposed interference by the military 
in politics as a matter of principle, turned this principle into law in 31924, and 
from then until 1960 officers were barred from politics.'? The highest govern- 
ment leaders still had military backgrounds, but while holding civilian jobs 
they resigned their commissions. Indeed, every cabinet from 1920 to 1948 in- 
cluded some ministers who had been military officers. From 1950 to 1960 the 
cabinets consisted mainly but.not exclusively of civilians. The main question, 
however, was not the army's direct participation in government but the overall 
relation of the military to the regime and the state. In this respect, continuity 
rather than change prevailed. The army's constant association with political 
change and reform was the result of its historical position in the structure of the 
state and in the traditional ruling order based on it. 

The multi-party experiment beginning in 1945-46 brought about a new re- 
lationship between the masses and the elites. In essence, this experiment, ap- 
pearing as a struggle between the ruling Republican party and the opposition 
Democratic party, was, in fact, in its early years, a mobilization of the masses 
against the ruling groups. The direct vote without property or literacy qualifica- 
tions, the impartial election system adopted in 1950, and especially the establish- 
ment of a countrywide network of political organizations in towns and villages 
(ocaks and bucaks) headed by local leaders, provided the means for political 
organization and participation at the grass-roots level. 

The government controlled by the Republican party was criticized as having 


9 Bitter criticism was directed by conservatives against the Freemasons with whom the Young 
Turks and army officers had close relations in Salonica prior to the Revolution of 1908. It seems that 
the conservatives were afraid that the anti-militaristic, humanistic views promoted by the Freemasons 
would weaken the army's fighting zeal. Later in the Republic, the Freemasons were described as 
cosmopolitans and promoters of capitalism and were condemned in behalf of nationalism and 
etatism. Actually the traditional concept of leadership was not viewed as requiring an absolute obedi- 
ence imposed by force but as a voluntary participation in actions necessary for reaching common goals. 
There was between the ordinary soldier and his officer a certain esprit de corps, which has survived 
until the present day. I know several cases in which generals, sometimes appointed to ambassadorial 
positions, corresponded with their former subordinates, some of whom were simple qaeug (squad 
leaders) living in Anatolian villages. This kind of paternal relationship has declined. 

10 The fact that between 1920 and 1960 Turkish politics remained relatively immune to military 
interference had much to do with the nature of the new state, its elite philosophy, and the influence 
of the "civilianized" military in government, The best study of the ruling groups in this period is by 
Frederick W. Frey, The Turkish Political Elite (Cambridge, Mass., 1965). Sce also my study on the 
elite philosophy and ideological developments in the 1930's, “Die Geschichte der ideologischen 
Strömungen seit der Begründung der türkischen Republik: Der Populismus und seine Vertreter," 
Bustan, 1-3 (1962), 17-26. 

11Sce my Turkey's Politics, The Transition to a Mulu-Party System (Princeton, 1959). 
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erred in its basic duty to achieve the "good life,” and was thought instead to 
have imposed "tyranny" on the people, since its rational, secular authority was 
not rooted in the traditional system of beliefs.!? Consequently, when the opposition 
parties began to demand individual freedom and political rights, the masses in- 
terpreted this as a call to reject a power group that had lost its moral justifica- 
tion. But in actual practice the opposition's demands, based in the complexities 
of traditional concepts of power and authority, emerged in the guise of de- 
mocracy and political liberalism. In popularly appealing forms and in a tradi- 
tionalist spirit, the Democrats criticized the bureaucracy as the “permanent 
power group oppressing the people”; thus its leaders appeared as true saviors, sim- 
ilar to the ancient heroes of Islam. But the expectation from hürriyet (freedom), 
which became a magic word for arousing instant mass enthusiasm, consisted of 
a deliverance not only from “the oppression"—all rule without valid justification is 
tyranny—of “Godless rulers,” but also from economic and social inequality, for 
the elites had indeed monopolized the scarce resources of the country. 

The Democratic party's electoral victory of 1950 and its assumption of gov- 
ernmental power came as a surprise to everyone, not because the Democrats 
won but chiefly because the Republicans were willing to accede to the electorate. 
The victory was a political miracle hailed as a “White Revolution—achieved by 
the people” in some books and pamphlets published in the countryside.’* During 
1946-54 conservative landlords and ancient ulema families led the masses, but 
later the intensification of communication through a good network of roads, 
the emergence of mass-circulation newspapers, the extensive use of radios, and 
an increase in economic activity accelerated social mobility and changed the 
nature of popular demands. Professionals, small businessmen, and entrepreneurs 
of all kinds acquired economic power and social standing. The demands for 
more economic development and for social justice came not only from lower- 
class urban groups and the intelligentsia, but also from the peasants who saw at 
long last hope for a real economic and political emancipation.” 

Thus a new social group with pragmatic leanings and accumulated resentment 
against the old statist elite had come to power. It did not miss any chance to use 
the bureaucracy and military for its own ends while undermining their social 


12 Villagers often applauded Celal Bayar, the head of the opposition Democratic party, with crics 
“yaşa, paşam” (long live my general), even though Bayar had no military rank. The peasants explained 
that according to their traditional belief only generals darcd to oppose the government. Since Bayar 
criticized the government, they deduced that he was a paja. . 

18 Some of these books expressed the viewpoint of the local family dynasties. Sec Cavit Ersen, 
Beyaz lAtilal [White Revolt] (Adana, 1953). This book, along with others that supposedly glorified 
the Democratic victory of 1950, was suppressed by the military in 1960. Notice the title of a similar 
work: Acer Tuncer, Beyax lhtilalin Ug Büyük Lideri, Bayar, Menderes, Koraltan [The Three Leaders 
of the White Revolution] (Izmir, 1959). 

14]t is reliably reported that during a discussion on the education of the peasants Atatürk was 
told by one of the participants: “My gencral, do not educate them, for the first thing they would do 
once they are enlightened would be to murder us." Atatürk replied: “Nerede o gtinler” (literally, 
“where are those days?") meaning that he would be happy to see the peasant reach such a level of 
emancipation as to assert his independence and question his leaders. 
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prestige. It also regarded religious freedom as a basic right of the individual. 
Furthermore, inflation after 1953 undermined the living standards of the 
salaried groups and made them look with envy and resentment at the uncouth 
leaders from the countryside who amassed wealth and decided the destiny of 
Turkey. 

The multi-party experiment of 1945-60 naturally affected the military. At the 
beginning the officers had hoped that the forthcoming parliamentary regime 
might provide some solution to the army’s long-standing internal problems, 
such as promotions, better pay, and adequate quarters? Like all other social 
groups, they regarded the solution of social and economic problems as de- 
pendent solely on political change: Fearful that the Republicans would not yield 
power, as their misconduct in the elections of 1946 seemed to forecast, a group 
of officers organized in 1948 a secret association to prevent future election frauds. 
Its leaders included General Fahri Belen, Colonels Seref Konuralp, Seyfi Kurt- 
bek, Major Cemal Yildirim, and several other officers in Istanbul and Ankara. 
Some of the officers personally assured the Democrats that the army was sup- 
porting them. This assurance quelled the Democrats’ fears, which had been 
aroused by some older generals who wanted to prevent a change of government, 
and by implication it served notice to the Republicans that the entire army 
did not support them. Nevertheless, at least four generals did approach Ismet 
Inónü, the president in 1950, and assured him of support if he wanted to stay 
in power." İnönü refused, and the Democrats took over the government in 
1950 with a certain uneasy feeling about the future attitudes of the military. 
Grateful for the moral assistance rendered behind the scene, the Democrats gave 
ministerial positions to Fahri Belen and Seyfi Kurtbek, the leaders of the secret 
organization, which shortly thereafter began to disperse. The relative proportion 
of military men in the assembly and in high governmental jobs also diminished 
considerably. Yet the Democrats’ victory of 1950 brought little relief to the 
military as a whole, although some high-ranking commanders were given special 
privileges and jobs in an effort to win them over. In public pronouncements the 
Democrats and their supporters vowed unlimited respect for the army and 
claimed that they were all soldiers and held the army in the greatest esteem 


15'The late Ali Fuad Baggil, a former professor of constitutional law at the University of Istanbul 
and a presidential candidate in 1961 on the Justice party ticket, defended religious freedom as part of 
individual rights and freedoms, According to Baggil, the basic need of a human being is to illuminate 
his mind through knowledge and to "submit his will, after a moral education, to the scrvice of his 
mind, and to strive to achieve the ideal chosen by his conscience." The goal of the state, "as a 
human environment and organization . . . is to enable the individual to live his [chosen] life. It is 
obvious that the state is not an environment like a sheep corral, which is cstablished to satisfy 
material and animal needs, such as feeding, defense, and love-making." Yeni Sabah, July 18, 1960. 
Basgil's articles have been assembled in l/min Igginda Günün Meseleleri [Today's Problems in the 
Light of Science] (Istanbul, 1960). For Baggil's version of the Revolution, sec his La Revolution 
Militatre de 1960 en Turquie (Geneva, 1963). 

18 Many units were quartered in mosques, for some of the best barracks were in the Balkan terri- 
tories ceded by the Ottoman Empire in 1913-18. 

17 Milliyet, May 27, 1962; Abdi İpekçi and Omer Sami Coşar, lAsildlin lg Yüzü [The Inside of 
Revolution] (Istanbul, 1965), 15; Harris, “Role of the Military,” 65. 
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according to national tradition. But privately they did not hesitate to insinuate 
that Turkey's stagnation was caused by a surviving militarist mentality that 
had deprived society of creativeness, initiative, and normal life.® Behind this 
attitude there was the apprehension that as a body the Democratic party, unlike 
the Republican, had had no direct share in the War of Liberation of 1919-22 or 
in the establishment of the Republic and could not, therefore, hope for military 
support in a showdown with the statist groups. 'The apprehension was proven 
valid by the events of 1950-60.1? 

The Democrats acted with a certain caution and impartiality until the elec- 
tions of 1954. The overwhelming popular support they received at that time led 
them to believe that intensified economic development and material induce- 
ments to the peasantry offered the best chance to maintain their widespread pop- 
ularity, which in turn would discourage any group, including the military, from 
seizing power. Meanwhile, aid derived from the "Truman Doctrine in 1947 
and association with NATO after 1952 resulted in a dramatic modernization 
of weapons, training, and organization, and in more democratic relations in 
the military establishment. Some technical branches of the services, such as the 
air force, armored units, engineers, ordnance, and sections of the navy, acquired 
high prestige. These were specialized sections, which had more contact with the 
West. In fact, a number of officers were trained in the United States and Ger- 
many, and some of them were able to save enough to buy cars and other con- 
sumer goods and thus formed a privileged group among the military. There- 
fore, the rate of modernization, measured in terms of technological skills, ap- 
pears to have been much higher among the military than among civilians in 
1946-60. Meanwhile, some important defense matters, including the prestigious 
NATO affairs, were taken over by the minister of foreign affairs, Fatin Rügtü 
Zorlu, a descendant of a Polish political refugee converted after 1848. Zorlu’s 
pedantic manner did not help him make many friends among the military. The 
Erkánı Harbiye, chiefs of staff who had a certain autonomy and had represented 
the viewpoint of the military, was placed under the ministry of defense.” The 
minister, following a practice initiated by the Republicans prior to 1950, was 
usually a civilian. In the government itself the influence of the officers who had 
sided with the Democrats vanished. Highly respected people, such as General 
Fahri Belen, were pushed into the background. Meanwhile the cost of living in 
1960 was about eleven times what it had been in 1950-53, while salaries had 
barely doubled, causing hardship for those in the military and assigning to 


18 Premier Menderes’ uncourtcous criticism of some generals for their failure to curb the ruinous 
anti-Greck riots in Istanbul of September 1955 further turned the army against the Democrats. Men- 
deres reportedly had stated that he would, if necessary, run the military establishment with reserve 
officers. This was certainly an insult to the standing army. 

18 The Republican party was based on the Müdafaa-i Hukuk Cemiyetleri (Defense of Rights Asso- 
ciation), which played a crucial role in the War of Liberation (1919-22). 

20 Fahri Belen, Demokrasiden DiRtatórlüge [From Democracy to Dictatorship] (Istanbul, 1960), 
35-37. See also Ahmet Hamdi Basar, Yayadigimix Devrin lgyüzü [The Inside of Our Time] (Istan- 
bul, 1960), 90-97. 
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them, as individuals, the responsibility for all the shortcomings of Turkey. On 
the other hand, the newly rich politicians, landlords, and entrepreneurs placed 
emphasis on wealth, luxury, and material pursuits, all of which contrasted 
sharply with the ascetic idealism preached in the army. The social standing of 
the military deteriorated, while the values cherished in the past disintegrated 
under the assault of the materialism supposedly promoted by the new power 
groups. A 

Many of the officers I interviewed after the Revolution complained that in the 
1950's some landlords would not even bother to show them houses for rent, for 
"they could not afford it"; some store owners looked annoyed at the prospect of 
showing expensive items to this impoverished group; waiters with an eye on 
tips preferred to serve richer customers; and even mothers, who had once been 
highly honored to have officers as sons-in-law, often advised their daughters 
not to marry men with "shiny uniforms but empty pockets." Some officers, hard- 
pressed to support big families, took up such menial jobs as bus driving. Others 
resigned from the army altogether, since interest in this previously highly-hon- 
.gred career was well on the decline. A communiqué by the ministry of defense 
in 1960, intended to justify the high pensions and bonuses offered to the retired 
officers, describes well the economic plight of the military during the rule 
of the Democrats: 


Respect for the past is one of the [conditions] for looking with confidence into the 
future and for surviving as a nation. Our recent history is a treasury, which no other 
nation possesses, worthy of respect. In this history, the army . . . represents our sacred 
existence. It was proudly affirmed [by Premier Menderes] in recent years that a mil- 
lionaire rose in each city district. Meanwhile army generals, seventy-five years of age, 
who had retired with TL 250 [twerity-seven dollars] a month, had to do translations 
to carn a living. Retired colonels had to feed themselves with tea and bread. Finally, 
we paid close to half of our salary for rent. Certainly we set no good example for the 
defense of the motherland and for the younger generations.?! 


All these indignities were part of a general trend toward materialism and the 
downgrading of the army, which began, according to Alparslan Tiirkes, who 
was a leading revolutionary and is presently the chairman of the Milli Hareket 
partisi (National Action party), during the war years when the military career 
turned into a "condemned profession of destitution . . . and the officers became 
despised because of war riches."** The morale of the army was already very low. 
The Democrats, according to the military, rendered it worse by their selfish 
materialism, which was communicated to the masses together with a sense 


31 Quoted in Cumhuriyet, Aug. 7, 1960. 4 

22 Sec the memoirs of Alparslan Türkeş in Yeni Istanbul, Feb. 15, 1962. Türkeş wrote that during 
the war years a new class of entrepreneurs had emerged who were influential in bringing the Demo- 
crats to power. Tiirkeg attacked the entire party system, the Republicans, and especially İnönü. It was 
this attack that secured him, temporarily, considerable popularity in the Justice party among a small 
but vociferous group of racialists and arch-nationalists to whom his nationalist views held consider- 
able appeal. Eventually Türkeg became the head of the Peasant National Republican party, which 
later changed its name to the National Action party. : 
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of power and self-importance that destroyed the “moral foundation" of society. 
“The Democrats had begun their work by distrusting the army,” declared an 
officer. "They did not love the army and did not understand that it was a part 
of the nation. They insulted the army in their conventions, they generalized in- 
dividual incidents in such a manner as to hurt the army's self-respect."? Others 
claimed that from the first day of their rule the Democrats began to consider the 
army and its officers "worthless and despicable." "They made those wearing the 
uniform—the noblest heritage of our history—feel ashamed." Consequently, as 
one officer put it, he "took off [his] beloved uniform and began to wear civilian 
clothes." In addition the Democrats “took all kinds of measures to undermine the 
position of the military in the national culture. They destroyed the old belief that 
going into the army made one a man.'?* Even the police force on which the 
Democrats relied for power began to act discourteously toward officers, molesting 
and arresting them.?5 One revolutionary officer described the psychological impact 
of these developments to me in the following terms: 


You must understand the special psychology of the military if you want to grasp the 
real causes of the Revolution. We, the military, are brought up with a keen sense of 
honor and an absolute faith in our code of ethics and our superiority. For you civilians 
a general is a top officer; for us he is a kind of demi-god, the symbol of our values, an 
ideal rank toward which all the younger officers strive. What would happen to this 
value system if younger officers should see their general open the door and bow to a 
civilian minister??? 


A major who commanded a War College battalion during the Revolution 


described the Revolution as resulting from the officers’ determination to pre- 
serve the national heritage: 


'The Democrats tried to eradicate from school the [nationalistidealist] faith and 
manner of upbringing. . . . They strove to destroy national feelings, national emotions, 
ard the notions of morality, honor, and dignity. They caused one group to live in 
misery next to [another's] limitless ambition for money, amusement, luxury, and 
squandering. Materialism became the master of everything. Moral feelings and 
thoughts disappeared. The deposed [government] tried to put this nation to sleep 
with such [materialist] morphine. . . . All these means are used by an enemy to de- 
stroy a country from inside. . . . [The Democratic government's] activities in this 
field alone suffice to stigmatize them as traitors to the fatherland and to make them 
punishable by death.?? 


23 Muzaffer Özdağ, quoted in Cumhuriyet, July 2, 1960. Cumhuriyet published a series of per- 
sonal interviews with the revolutionary officers. 

24 Rifat Baykal, quoted in Cumhuriyet, Aug. 11, 1960; Orhan Erkanlı, quoted in Cumhuriyet, 
July 20, 24, 1960; sec also Milliyet, May 28, 1962. 

25 War College cadets, who had been outraged at the way the police mistreated some arrested 
officers, demonstrated against the government in May 1960. They wanted to get hold of some policc- 
men to “teach them a lesson.” After the Revolution, the police were disarmed for some time. 

26 Another officer, Turan Yavsin, in answering those who criticized the army's salary increase, 
stated: “Today officers who have reached the highest level of education are in great need. An officer 
who does Not sce himself on a superior level in socicty cannot be expected to act that way in front 
of an enemy." Quoted in Cumhuriyet, Aug. 8, 1960. 

37 Avni Elevli, Hrirriyet lgin [For Freedom] (Ankara, 1960), 155. Cahit Tanyol, a professor, in 
turn welcomed the Revolution as a “true moral revolution, a downgrading of money and position. 
The Revolution brought back to us the values we missed and considered lost." Tanyol, in Segkin 
Devrim [Select Revolution], ed. Yalçın Günel (Ankara, 1960), 32. 
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The rebellious response of the military to these conditions was natural and 
expected. Consequently the nucleus of the first secret military organization was 
established in November 1954, after the Democrats won a smashing electoral 
victory and seemed determined to pursue on a larger scale their previous “liberal” 
economic policies. Among the founders of the organization were most of the 
people who had carried out the successful coup d'état in 1960—Orhan Kabibay 
and Dündar Seyhan, who were captains at the time, Sadi Kocag and Major Faruk 
Giiventiirk, who later became a general. In 1956 the organization took a more 
definite shape with the addition of Majors Sezai Okan, Osman Köksal, Orhan 
Erkanlı, Talat Aydemir, and Adnan Çelikbaş; Alparslan Türkeş and Sami Küçük 
joined in 1958-59. The first organization was established in Istanbul at the War 
Academy, a second one in Ankara, and the two eventually agreed to cooperate. 
Significantly enough, one of the founders of the first organization told me that his 
intention was to name it lade-i Ìtibar Cemiyeti (Society for the Restoration of Re- 
spect). I asked him to explain the first and most basic inner motivation that had 

led him to think about a revolutionary organization, and he answered: 


The prestige of the army was declining. Money seemed to have become everything. An 
officer no longer had status in society. It hurt me to see officers forced to take jobs of 
all kinds and wear civilian clothes and feel proud in them. . . . I was on leave in Izmir 
with a friend at a restaurant filled with well-heeled politicians and businessmen who 
received adulation and respect while we were ignored. I looked at my friend and told 
him that things could not go on like this. Corruption and materialism seemed to 
dominate everything. Ít was not that we needed money, for officers had always been : 
ill-paid. But we had had honor and respect in the past. Now these were gone. I asked 
my friend what we were waiting for and he nodded significantly. I soon discovered 
that most of my colleagues shared my feelings. From there on the question was one 
of organization, planning, and waiting for the right moment to act since the Demo- 
crats had already prepared the groundwork of the Revolution. 


A detailed history of the secret organization provides interesting material for 
evaluating the officers’ organizational skill, their intimate knowledge of gov- 
ernment, the psychology of their own colleagues and of the bureaucracy, and the 
loyalty among the military men. The organization was composed exclusively of 
military men and at no timé did it establish direct contact with civilians despite 
some vague attempts to sound out some politicians, including İnönü, who 
turned down the suggestion of a revolution? On the other hand, the military 
never achieved agreement on a common ideology or on the policies to be fol- 
lowed after the Revolution. One or two attempts to decide the length of military 
rule. after revolution ended in violent disagreement. A minority headed by 


35 For the history of the secret organization printed in a series of articles in Milliyet, May 7-July 
13, 1962, see Ipekci and Coşar, lAtilalin Iç Yüzü. See also Öncü, Feb. 19-Apr. 22, 1962; Yeni Istanbul, 
Feb. 15-17, 1962; Zafer Milletindir [Victory Belongs to the Nation], Dec. 1, 1961; and Bayük Zafer 
[Great Victory], Jan. 19-Mar. 1, 196a. 

29 The revolutionaries approached İnönü to head their organization, but he categorically refused. 
In another instance onc of the members panicked and denounced some of its chicf leaders to the gov- 
ernment, but he failed to expose the organization because of loyalty among the suspected officers and 
assistance from military investigators. 
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Türkeş defended a prolonged stay in power, whereas the majority favored the 
return to a parliamentary regime in about three months. The only decision 
agreed upon was to establish the Committee of National Unity (CNUJ) to super- 
vise the transition to civilian rule. Beneath this failure to reach agreement there 
lay personality conflicts and ideological differences ranging from sheer reaction- 
ism to social radicalism, all of which came out after the Revolution 3? 


The background of the thirty-eight officers who formed the Committee of 
National Unity after 1960 is revealing. They ranked as follows: five generals, 
seven colonels, five lieutenant-colonels, thirteen majors, and eight captains?! 
The actual role of the generals in organizing the initial secret association and in 
carrying out the Revolution was minimal, yet their: presence was of vital im- 
portance. Many officers, deeply attached to the traditions of military hierarchy, 
wanted to see in the organization a "chain of command" culminating with gen- 
erals at the top. For months, indeed, the lower ranking officers who organized 
the secret association looked for a suitable general to head it. Eventually General 
Cemal Gürsel, president of Turkey in 1960-66, was won over, and he was instru- 
mental, while commander of the ground forces, in appointing revolutionary of- 
ficers to key positions in the defense ministry. Some generals joined the revolu- 
tionary association shortly after the coup and were assigned immediately to high 

itions.** During the Revolution the military units were commanded only b 

B y y by 
majors and colonels (except for the War College cadets officered by Brigadier 
Sıtkı Ulay), and consequently several military units in Ankara, although agree- 
ing to support the action, remained inactive for lack of orders from the proper 
command channels. 

The overwhelming majority of CNU members were between thirty-five and 
forty-six years of age? This indicates that the beginning of the military careers 
of these officers and their difficult junior years coincided with the period of multi- 
party life and the downgrading of the old ruling elites. 'The majority of officers 
came from the lower middle classes. About twenty belonged to families of gov- 
 ernment officials and officers, three were related to high Ottoman families, and 
only three were sons of true peasants, while five claiming rural origin were ac- 
. tually sons of officials or intellectuals, who had drifted into villages but were not 

39 On the currents of thought in the junta, see Milliyet, June 17-]uly 13, 1962; Le Monde, Jan. 30, 
1962; F. W. Fernau, “Courants sociaux dans la deuxième république turque," Orient, XXIII (1962), 
17-42; and idem, "Le retour des ‘quatorze’ en Turquie," Orient, XXV (1963), 17-24. 

31 Biographies of the officers appeared in Cumhuriyet, July 15—-Aug. 11, 1960. Sec also a bricf 
official list in Cumhuriyet, June 16, 1960; Özbudun, The Role of the Military, 19; Weiker, The 
Turkish Revolution; and the New York Times, June 13, 1961. i 

832 The revolutionary officers I interviewed were not pleased with the reliance on generals, but had 
‘to follow the generals’ advice in order to secure a following among rank-and-file officers. In private 
they were highly satirical in describing the hesitancy of some generals to join the Revolution and the 

manner in which their adherence was secured. See Oncti, Mar. 6-Apr. 22, 1962, for the memoirs 
of Müşerref Hekimoğlu, a close associate of some CNU members. The memoirs provide illuminating 
information on the background of the Revolution. 

33 The .age breakdown was as follows: two between 62 and 65, three between 52 and 53 (all 
generals), twelve between 40 and 46, fifteen between 35 and 39, five betwcen 31 and 34, and one 


was 27. See Cumhuriyet, June 16, 1960; Büyük Kurtuluş [Great Salvation] (Istanbul, 1969); 99; and 
Özbudun, The Role of the Military, 29. 
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identified with village life and values. The remainder belonged to families in 
various small businesses. Four officers had been born abroad (one in Cyprus and 
three in Thrace) and two of these—Alparslan Türkeş a nationalist, and Sami 
Küçük, a social democrat—had an important impact on the ideological disputes in 
the Committee. Át least fifteen CNU members belonged to families that had 
changed place and occupation, usually for the worse. Eight officers were born in 
large urban centers—Istanbul, Ankara, Ismir—and the rest in smaller towns, 
usually other than province capitals. Possibly the most important aspect of this 
geographical background is that the officers’ early youth and the period of their 
elementary education was spent in small towns dominated culturally and eco- 
nomically by a few well-to-do conservative families. 

As a whole, however, social background seemed to have had less impact than 
education on the officers’ attitudes. Their reading habits indicate that they pre- 
ferred biographies of great men and novels with social content written in a ro- 
mantic vein. Namik Kemal's very important play Vatan, which was previously 
mentioned as a source of nationalist feeling, was preferred reading. But it was a 
book about Finland, published initially in 1928 and reprinted eight times between 
1930 and 1960, that had an overwhelming influence?* This book, Grigory Spiri- 
donovich Petrov's In the Country of the White Lilies, was written in an ab- 
sorbing style. It followed Thomas Carlyle and Leo Tolstoy in glorifying the 
hero and presented a romantic picture of the army as a brotherhood in which 
people trained not only for war but also for peacetime duties, "a school for peo- 
ple" where useful skills were taught. 

Their reading of Vatan, along with similar works of ER indicates that 
many revolutionary officers drew inspiration from ideas and values of indigenous 
origin that were eventually incorporated in populist and nationalist ideology.” 
This is no mere coincidence. Much of Turkish political thought and the at- 

34 See Ali Haydar Taner, Beyax Zambaklar Ülkesinde (Istanbul, 1960), 39-56. The author, Grigory 
Spiridonovich Petrov (1868-1925), was educated in a theological seminary in Russia. He was both a 
priest (he later renounced his vows) and a teacher who sought to enlighten the masses through a 
liberal and democratic education. A fervent disciple of Tolstoy and a political activist (he was a mem- 
ber of the second Duma), Petrov published the Ruskaya Slovo [Russian Voice], which was widely 
read, During the Russian Revolution he escaped to Turkey and then settled in Yugoslovia, where be 
became a professor. The manuscript of the book under discussion was sent along with other manu- 
scripts to Bulgaria. It was translated into Bulgarian by Dimitri Bojkov and published for an educa- 
tional-cultural group in 1925. It had seven known editions in Bulgarian. Taner translated the book 
into Turkish by using the Bulgarian version, but omitted the five chapters that discussed the relations 
between religion and the priesthood on the one hand and the masses on the other, The Turkish trans- 
lation, repeatedly reprinted, was recommended strongly by the ministries of defense and education to 
teachers and officers. The book was hailed in Turkey as describing a model for a democratic nation; 
it suggested the proper methods for development, preserving freedom, establishing healthy relations 
between the intellectuals and the masses, and adopting constructive ways useful to the nation; and it 
provided an example of real patriotism and of the dedication of.the learned to the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the masses, The Turkish version was used for the Arabic translation, which was pub- 
lished in Baghad by Aziz Sami as Fi Bilad ix Zanbakat. For the final and complete Turkish transla- 
tion see Türker Acaroğlu, Ak Zambaklar Ülkesinde (Istanbul, 1968). 

55 Cumhuriyet, July 2-24, 1960, mentions the following as literary works that inspired the revolu- 
tionary officers: Reşat Nuri's novel Calskus [Golden Crested Wren] (Istanbul, 1928), describing the 
life of a woman teacher; Yasar Kemal's novel Ince Memed (Istanbul, 1958), translated into English 
as Memed My Hawk (London, 1961), dramatizing in a romantic vein the exploits of a Turkish Robin 


Hood whose target was landlords; Atatürk's speeches, Nietzsche's Also Sprach Zarathustra, and Lin- 
coln's biography and speeches were also mentioned. 
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titudes and value system of the intelligentsia have been determined largely by 
native conditions and cultural traditions that assimilated many outside influences, 
including those from the West, into their own images of life and society.” 
Deeply engraved in the minds of many individuals were the inherited symbols 
and the mental yearnings for the "good life," a still undefined ideal form of 
existence. 

Practically all thirty-eight officers spoke or read one or two foreign languages 
(a few subscribed to Western newspapers) and at least thirty-six had been 
abroad on visits or tours of duty. The exposure to outside influences resulted 
in a sharper awareness of Turkey’s material backwardness and a desire to reflect 
abroad a better image of the country as a democratic, modernized republic. As 
individuals, the officers cherished moral virtues and the ideals of glory and 
sacrifice, honor, prestige, and loyalty to the fatherland, family, profession, and 
friends. All of this was balanced by self-control and poise and a determination to 
preserve their professional reputation.** 

Thirty-two members of the CNU were staff officers, the elite of the armed 
forces. In fact the revolutionary organization was conceived and directed by 
them. Staff rank is a qualification for becoming pasa (general) and is won 
through a rigorous competition that involves studies at Harbiye (War College), 
satisfactory field service, and successful completion of courses at the War Acad- 
emy. Far better trained than the civil servants, competent in technology and mat- 
ters of organization, the staff officers are deemed to possess outstanding planning 
abilities and moral and intellectual qualities that confer upon them, ipso facto, 
leadership positions in the army and the nation. Indeed the struggle for mod- 
ernization in this century was led largely by staff officers, the famous Erkanı 
Harb? 

I asked one of the key CNU members whether they, as military men, were 
professionally qualified to rule a civilian society beset by conflicts and not used 


36] refer to various expressions, images, thoughts, and attitudes rooted in the native culture. These 
cannot be analyzed without an extensive study of cach word, each expression, and its relation to the 
system of values, It is not uncommon for a sober politician making a serious speech on some current 
issue to end by stating, “We are the sons of a people who has fought by sword its way to the gates 
of Vienna” (the siege of 1683). Another popular romantic expression inherited from Namik Kemal’s 
interpretation of history is "the Byzantine Empire with its gigantic fortresses and strong armies and 
famous scholars disintegrated before a handful of Turkish tribesmen who had established a state in 
a small town around Bursa." Cumhuriyet, May 18, 1963. 

37 One member of the CNU, now a lifetime senator, asked the government to intervene to delete 
from the film Lawrence of Arabia, when shown in the United States, those sections casting an un- 
favorable light upon Turkish officers. Milliyet, Jan. 23, 1953. 

38 A writer, discussing the reforms planned by the CNU in 1960, found that "the staff officers’ 
ability in planning is being used in civilian matters, in the five-year development plans, and in efforts 
to raise the people's living standards." Forum, Nov. 1, 1960, p. 14. A comparative study of commis- 
sioned officers and non-staff officers may throw significant light upon the sources of tensions in the 
army. The non-commissioned officers, who cannot advance beyond a rather low rank, are reportedly 
to be among the most dissatisfied and revolutonary-minded group in the army. In 1970, some non- 
commissioned officers’ wives defied a ban and organized several marches in various towns to protest 
a personnel draft law that left the non-commissioned officers underpaid. Reportedly the generals were 
so alarmed by this unprecedented break of discipline that they sought to impose drastic restrictions 
on the country as a whole. 
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to rigid discipline. In his view, the main problem was to create the ideal leader- 
ship cadres at the top, capable of conceiving reforms, drawing up plans, and 
supervising the civilian technicians and economists who would execute the blue- 
prints.*® 

The officers’ claim to leadership stemmed directly from their association with 
the state. The state, in their view, represented the essence of Turkish society and 
was the source of all virtues, Ro standards, and the ehiele for bringing the 
entire society into the modern age.*° 

'The officers regarded the army as the basis of the Republic and considered 
themselves guardians of the state and of Atatiirk reforms. In fact, Article 34 of 
the old military code charged the military with the duty of defending the state. 
One of the CNU members expressed the idea in the following manner: 


If the administration in the country fails to provide leadership, if there is not a 
constitutional court, a senate, who is going to defend the Republic? Naturally the 
army. Those who established the first Republic thought of the army as its sole 
guarantor, and expressed this idea in Article 34 of the military internal organizational 
code. In this sense the Revolution is not only legal but also lawful.*4 


^ 


Article 34, formally incorporated into the Provisional Constitution of June 
12, 1960, was invoked to legitimize the Revolution as a sacred legal duty against 
the old government, which had endangered the Turkish homeland and national 
existence by inciting citizens to fight each other.** Actually, the article was bor- 
rowed from the Prussian military code at the turn of the century when German 
military missions trained the army.“ 

The conception of state and authority in general held by the military was in- 


39 Qn August 26, 1960, ten ministers were summarily dismissed for conflict of views and failure 
to follow the directives from the top. Ulus, May 28-30, 1960. Orhan Erkanlı commented on the 
military-civilian duality as follows: ‘The government [cabinet] did not and could not follow in the 
[revolutionary] footsteps of the [CNU]. It did not and could not show the desired activity; it did 
not and could not use the authority and opportunities at its disposal. The arrangement was faulty at 
its foundations. It was established in a distorted way and functioned accordingly and produced un- 
avoidably [ill] consequences." Milliyet, Mar. 26, 1963. 

40 Pertev Demirhan, one of the oldest living generals, wrote in the introduction to a small booklet 
on the history of the War College that the “basic power of this [Turkish] nation, in addition to real 
unity, rests in moral powers such as faith, virtue, and morality." Muharrem Giray, Şanlı Harbiyenin 
Tart J The History of the Glorious War' College] (Istanbul, 1961), 2. 

ağ, quoted in Cumhuriyet, July 24, 1960. Mehmet Karan, another member of the CNU, 
expressed the same idea: "Those who betray Atatürk's reforms are doomed to reet the same fate [as 
the Democrats]. The youth and the army shall always, like Damocles’ sword, hang over the head of 
such miserable people." Quoted in Cumhuriyet, Aug. 5, 1960. The new Law #arr of January 4, 1961, 
Article 35, defined the duty of the military as follows: "to protect and look after [kollamak ve korumak) 
the Turkish homeland and the Republic as defined by the Constitution." Article 39 of the same law 
defined the soldier as "loyal to the Republic, having love of country and high morality, showing 
obedience to superiors, perseverance in the discharge of duty, courage, aggressiveness, disregard for 
life if necessary, the ability to get along with his fellows, mutual assistance, orderliness, abstinence 
from prohibited things, concern for health, and the ability to keep secrets.’ 

41 The words of Article 34 were repeated once more when the CNU took an oath to return 
power to a parliamentary regime on June 24, 1960. See the text in Ulus, June 25, 1960. 

13 One officer declared: “The staff officers are generally under the influence of the he. tamed oad of 
the German military that the officer is charged with the protection of the . . . state.” Milliyet, May 29, 
1962. . 
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timately connected with nationalism,** which in turn was fostered by the mem- 
ory of past glories in the Ottoman Empire that had been achieved by the mili- 
tary, all of which provided an ideological basis for interpreting current social and 
political events.*® While all the glories of the Ottoman Empire were attributed 
to Turks, the decay and backwardness were placed squarely on foreign elements 
—the converted—who usurped control of the state and continued to preserve 
themselves by adjusting opportunistically to changing circumstances. A lengthy 
quotation from a book by General Fahri Belen, who was the head of a 
secret military organization in 1948 and a minister for a short time under the 
Democrats, links history with contemporary politics. Commenting on the fierce 


party struggle in 1958-59, he stated: 


The country cannot possibly rid itself of parties, groups, and partisan efforts, This 
partisan mentality results from the traditions left by a small minority that ruled the 
state for three hundred years. After the abolition of these Kap:kulu,* their place was 
taken by their gangs and associates. Neither the Mesruttyet [constitutional reforms of 
1876 and 1908] nor the Republic could liquidate them entirely. The Kul gang usurped 
all the brilliant parts of our reforms like [parasite] insects. At the beginning they were 
passive spectators to our national war [1919-22] and to reforms, but later they became 
fly wheels to the rulers. These were the residue of the Ottoman dynasty. Their origin 
went back to the devjirme and even to the [subversive movements] of other climates. 
They spread the opinion that the Turk can be governed only by pressure, and they 

became supporters of absolutism. . . . They substituted for the welfare of the Sibelind 
their own personal happiness and achieved fortunes without effort... . We have de- 
fined these. people as derived from the devsirme. . . . Could the Turks who established 
this state and spread Islam have thought that one day the Christian children collected 
from the battlefields of Europe would take the administration in their hands, and with 
the. fervor of oppressive bigotry turn upside down every stone in Anatolia saying that 
it was atheistic, unlawful, and rebellious. . . ?*" Our reform movements did not stem 


14 A report submitted to the government in 1963 pointed out that the confused politics of a 
"civilian coalition government had prepared the ground for the emergence of fascism, under the mask 
of Kemalism and of religious reaction,” all of which “threatened together or separately the authority 
of the state and the national integrity.” Cumhuriyet, Apr. 22, 1963. The result was a crackdown on 
Kurdish nationalists and leftists. New York Times, Aug. 20, 1963. 

45 Orhan Erkanlı describes in his memoirs that on the night of the Revolution, while on his way 
to take command of a tank unit stationed at the Davut Pasa barrack, he recalled the past glories of 
this establishment: “This barrack was built by Davut Pasa, one of Fatih's [Mehmed the Conqueror] 


commanders. For five hundred years . . . it was a shrine full of honor and glory . . . for our his- 
tory. . . . The army marching to campaign in Rumelia [the Balkans] made its last stop at Davut 
Pasha. The war council was held here. . . . The army that besieged Vienna [1683] spent its last 


night here." Milliyet, July 4, 1962. 
40 The reference is to the devgirme, including the Janizaries and other latter-day converts to Islam 
during the Ottoman Empire. These were accused, as previously mentioned, of not having participated 

in the initial establishment of the Ottoman Empire. Gibb and Bowen refer to Kul, or the devgirme, 
` as "slaves" of the Porte, “nearly all [of whom] adopted Islam, indeed, not because they were forced 
to do so, but because they could not otherwise obtain any influential position.” Gibb and Bowen, 
Islamic Society and the West, 44. Actually, the name "slave" is misleading, since the devsirme en- 
joyed much higher prestige than the free-born Muslims. For the classical theory supporting the view 
that the devsirme army defended the state against the subversive revolts in Anatolia, see Regat Ekrem 
Koçu, Dag Padişahları [Mountain Lords] (Istanbul, 1962). 

47 General Belen refers here to social and religious upheavals, or the Celali revolts in Anatolia 
in 1596-1603, some of which were considered heretical movements directed against orthodoxy, and 
thus crushed mercilessly. Concerning the Christian children in the army, he qualifies his statement by 
saying: “The devgirme were the children of civilized people, but they received the education of slaves. 
They came out not from the discipline of science, but from that of obedience." Demokrasimiz Nereye 
Gidtyor [Where is Our Democracy Going] (Istanbul, 1959), 87. 
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from people or scientists but from authority. The Sultans and statesmen; however 
well intentioned, were not the true representatives of the people or of the currents of 
thought... . The Meşrutiyet and. the Republic, although appearing to be national 
movements, have not entirely escaped being imposed from the top. The fact that 
people were not prepared [for change] was one of the causes of imposition [from the 
top] but the great error was not, in half a century, to prepare people for change.*® 


This theory of social history, however erroneous, was broad and confused 
enough to appeal to socialists, racialists, and nationalists alike, depending upon 
whether they defined the-dominating group as "an exploiting class" or “rene- 
gades."? Consequently the military reinterpreted populism, another principle at 
the foundation of the Turkish Republic, as a call tó the true sons of the people 
to deliver the masses from the oppression. of powerful groups and to reshape 
the state organization according to the national characteristics of the majority. 
Populism also acquired new social and economic dimensions that came to be 
expressed in the form of demands for social justice. The personal acquaintance 
of the officers with the grim poverty of the villagers during their duties in the : 
countryside, and with the luxury and arrogance of Bir newly rich groups in the. 
city, had much to do with their views on social justice.P! 

An examination of the ideological background of the officers would not be 
complete without defining their. views on Islam and secularism. They supported 
all of Atatürk's secular reforms, and eventually defined the Revolution of 1960 
as a continuation and reassertion of secularism. They condemned the use of 
religion for political purposes, censured obscurantism and superstition, and op- 
posed any action likely to undermine the national character of the state or to 
promote Pan-Islamism.** Yet the military did not view secularism and the entire 
issue of Islam as the main problem of Turkish modernization as did some old- 
time secularists. Religion was considered a matter of secondary importance be- 
cause, as some officers told me, aside from some sporadic activity, there was no 
large-scale attempt to revive traditional Islam. Some older officers regarded 
religion, when separated from politics, as an essential element in the life of an 


18 Ibid., 6-9. passim. 

40 Tahir Kemal, the socialist writer, has adopted this theory as the basis of many of his novels, 
See his article, “Anadolu Türkçülüğü Agisindan Atatürkcülük" [Kemalism From the Viewpoint of 
Anatolian Turkism], Yön, Nov. 7, 1962, p. 17. Scc also Cahit Tanyol, “iki Kadro” [Two Cadres], 
Cumhuriyet, Apt. 19, 1963. 

bo Republicanism, nationalism, secularism, statism, and reformism were the other principles incor- 
porated in 1937 into the Constitution. Article 2 of the Constitution of 1961 defined the state as being 
national, secular, democratic, and social. 

^1 One officer stated: “I have had occasion to visit the poor villages of Çankırı. Many of these 
people had never seen footwear. I visited the villages of Antep one by one. In Karakóse I stayed with 
people who were living underground like moles." Cumhuriyet, July 26, 1960. Sec similar statements 
in Cumhuriyet, July 25, Aug. 1, Jb 1960. For the background of these social views, see my article, 
"The Turkish Elections of 1957," Western Political Quarterly, XIV (1961), 436-59. 

53 Alparslan Türkeş, echoing Ziya Gökalp, declared that "in the Turkish mosque the Koran is read 
in Turkish, not Arabic" CamAuriyet, July 17, 1960. Another officer suggested that courses in modern 
sciences be introduced for the clergy, as in fact they later were, and that modernist propaganda should 
be carried out in the mosque itself to educate the “man of religion to work in laboratories like the 
priests in the West." CumAuriyet, July 24, 1960; Milliyet, Mar. 26, 1963. 
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individual, a basic necessity for the “religious nature of the Anatolian peasant.” 
Immediate practical considerations might have motivated this attitude. Young 
conscripts from the villages, brought up in a traditional understanding of 
authority, considered military service a sort of religious duty. Their discipline 
and loyalty derived considerable strength from this belief rather than from 
strictly modern nationalist indoctrination as might have been the case with the 
intelligentsia.“ In one instance it was reported that several cadets in the War 
College were Nurcus, that is, followers of the banned fundamentalist Islamic’ sect 
of Said-i Nursi. Special courses on Kemalism were proposed not only to prevent 
the spread of such influences in the War College, but also to infiltrate this key 
institution with revolutionary officers.” 

The attitude of the officers toward religion was also affected by historical con- 
siderations. Many were aware that the glories of the military in the Ottoman 
Empire were intimately connected with Islam and that much of the army's 
spirit, shaped in the light of this faith, survived well into the Republic. Fevzi 
Cakmak, the pious, conservative marshal who was chief of staff until 1944, 
certainly did his best to preserve the army's ancient traditions and spirit. Falih 
Rifki Atay, a leading associate of Atatürk and an extreme secularist, described 
the marshal as “an Ottoman soldier who loved his country and was ready to die 
for it any time. ... From the viewpoint of his ideas and convictions he was a 
conservative attached to the Sultan and Caliph. ... He did not favor any of the 
reforms. Until he retired from his position of chief of staff, he used the old 
[Arabic]. script." In referring to the marshal’s friendship with the head of the 
religious affairs bureau, Atay continued, “One was the head of the mosque . . . 
the other the head of the army," and he concluded, "The regime kept Fevzi 
Qakmak at the head of the army much longer than necessary. The progressive 
officers and generals were always complaining that the army was very retarded 
because of its attachment to old ideas.”** 


The background of the revolutionary officers analyzed in the preceding pages, 
while useful in explaining the political attitudes of the military, would not suffice 
to ignite a revolution without a special political stimulus. Actually, had it not 
been for the extremely favorable atmosphere: prepared by the government itself 


53 Sitki Ulay, quoted in Cumhuriyet, July 21, 1960. See also F. W. Fernau, “Le néo-kémalisme du 
comité d'Union nationale,” Orient, XVI (1960), 51-68. 

54] was informed that there had been discussion among some military men after 1960 about of- 
fering religious courses to the new recruits along with courses in fundamental education. Some older 
officers cven insisted that the recruits, when conscripted, take a religious oath along with the one 
legally prescribed. These suggestions were not accepted. Religious attitudes appeared in other declara- 
tions. Ali İhsan Kalmaz, a cadet who was killed during the Revolution, wrote in his diary a few 
hours before his death: "If fate is favorable tomorrow, May 27, 1960, the sacred Friday prayer shall 
be offered with peace in hearts and faith in souls.” Milliyet, July 13, 1962. 

35 The Nurcu affiliation was denied at first, but the commander of the War College later acknowl- 
edged it. Milliyet, June 27, July 2, 1962; Öncü, Mar. 15, 1962. 

59 Falih Rifki Atay, Çankaya (Istanbul [n.d.]), 1, 105-10, passim. For the marshal's political ca- 
reer, scc my Turkey's Politics, 169-70, 283-85. 
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in 1959-60, the coup probably would not have taken place at all. Even if it had, its 
chances of success would have been very limited. 

The efforts of the Democrats to curtail freedom of the press and assembly in 
1959-60, coupled with an oppressive martial law and an inquiry committee estab- 
lished to investigate the opposition, turned urban public opinion against this 
party. The Vatan Cephesi (Fatherland Front), established by the Democrats 
supposedly to counteract the coalition of the opposition, also aimed at “protecting 
democracy” as the Democratic Party interpreted it. One branch leader of the 
Vatan Cephesi told me, amid vows of respect for the army, that his group's 
main purpose was to prevent the Republicans and their leader Ismet İnönü 
from using the army to advance their own power. 

The Democrats’ own attempts to use the army in order to prevent Inónü 
from entering some towns and addressing the meetings sponsored by the 
Republican party backfired. Officers and soldiers put down their weapons and 
warmly acclaimed the old soldier İnönü, who had retained the loyalty and 
affection of much of the army. Finally the brutal handling by the police of 
university students in April 1960, and the army's reluctance to fire on or arrest the 
demonstrators, further undermined the government's authority. An informal 
coalition of zinde kuvvetler (active forces), such as the army, the intelligentsia, 
and the press had emerged. 

The coup itself was carried out in three hours in Istanbul and Ankara on 
May 27, 1960. The armed forces in the rest of the country soon acceded to this 
fait accompli, although some generals, such as Ragıp Gümüşpala, the commander 
of the third army in the east, gave their blessing after some hesitation. 

The Committee of National Unity, headed by General Cemal Gürsel, was 
formed about two weeks after the Revolution and comprised thirty-eight officers, 
including the key members of the secret revolutionary association. Colonels 
Talat Aydemir and Dündar Seyhan, assigned to duties abroad in 1960, were not 
included in the CNU. Several other officers who had either secondary roles or no 
part whatsoever in the secret organization were added in order to represent all 
the branches of the armed forces.” But the representation remained uneven, since 
the army held thirty-two seats, the air force three, the navy two, and the Gendarme, 
or the military units charged with police functions, only one. 

The CNU attempted to identify itself from the beginning with all the armed 
forces but did not quite succeed. The Silahlı Kuvvetler Birliği (Union of Armed 
Forces), although not formally acknowledged, was probably more instrumental 
than the CNU in shaping Turkey's political fate. Established originally by lower 
ranking officers in order to express the army's viewpoint, it grew in size and 
eventually included the highest ranking officers. The generals, including the 
chief of staff, thus acquired control of this Union and brought it into the open, 


51 See the views of Talat Aydemir and Osman Deniz in Cankaya İsen, Geliyorum, Diyen lAtilal 
[The Arriving Revolution] (Istanbul, 1964), 208, 265-67, 282-89. 
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but also prevented it from carrying out its political purposes, notably the annul- 
ment of the elections of 1961. The Union wanted to unite all the armed forces 
and restore professional discipline, to prevent the CNU from using the military 
for its own purposes, to "direct it on the right path," and to oppose those politi- 
cians seeking to involve the army in their games. This last point, revealed during 
the trial of Aydemir, was a criticism of the Republican party. The junior | 
officers believed that Inónü had persuaded the generals to back his own party. 
Others thought that the Republicans indoctrinated the army with their own 
party ideology and used it against the Justice party, which was established in 
1961 with the support of former Democrats. In any case, the generals’ control 
of the Union ended all hope for a new military revolution and turned it into a 
pressure group that worked incessantly to better the economic status of the 
officers. 

The policy of the military after the take-over was conditioned by its own 
traditional and professional background and by its monolithic, elite conception 
of society and government. But these views were gradually amended according 
to the needs ‘of a society divided and subdivided into interest groups whose per- 
spectives on life and authority were quite individualized. The first military an- 
nouncement stated that the Revolution was not "directed against any special 
group" but against a mentality and the party struggle that had undermined 
democracy and national unity. Subsequent developments, however, clearly 
indicated that the Revolution was in fact directed at certain special groups and 
particularly against those who benefitted economically and socially from associa- 
tion with the Democrats. Shortly after the Revolution the military arrested large 
numbers of leading Democrats, including all the deputies, partly to thwart 
reactionary attempts and partly at the instigation of some revenge-seeking 
Republicans. But the arrest of about 240 landlords in Eastern Anatolia, their 
internment at Sivas, and the establishment of inquiry committees to investigate 
the mode in which the nouveaux riches had accumulated their fortunes 
thoroughly undermined the idea that the Revolution had no social motives. 
Most of these measures were later rescinded, after the army's social resentment 
somewhat exhausted itself and was replaced by the more enduring idea of na- 
tionalism. The landlords were released, except for fifty-five men of Kurdish 
origin who were settled elsewhere in the country, even though few of them, 
according to some reports, owned any sizable amount of land. 

General Gürsel, meanwhile, declared at a news conference that the country 
needed a new social outlook and that socialism should not be viewed as totally 
harmful. The heavy taxation imposed on agriculture and real estate and the 
establishment of a state planning organization in 1960 were born of these social 
considerations. Taxes were later decreased because the levies appeared too high. 
The state planning organization, after some unsuccessful attempts to acquire 
supreme executive powers, was reduced to the role of economic adviser to the 
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government. On the other hand, the efforts made to enact a land reform law 
produced no immediate results. The trade unions were recognized as having a 
certain freedom of organization and were liberated from police supervision, but 
were not included in any major policy-making decisions. There were, for 
example, only six representatives from trade unions in the 27o-member consti- 
tuent assembly? Actually, many of these social measures were proposed by 
small groups of civilian intellectuals, some of whom had volunteered to "guide" 
the military in carrying out the reforms. Not having long-range plans, the 
military used whatever advice the intellectuals could give, but did not associate 
them directly with power. 

Motivated by professional considerations, the CNU took a number of other 
steps that created disunity within the military. The congestion of generals at the 
top, mostly officers who had rendered service in the War of Liberation, delayed 
the promotion of lower ranks. Consequently 235 generals and seven thousand 

‘lower ranking officers were retired in order to “rejuvenate the army.” This 
internal army reform had a deep political effect for it made available to political 
parties a large number of former officers.” The retired officers eventually estab- 
lished the Emekli Inkilap Subaylart or EMINSU (Retired Revolutionary 
Officers), an organization that became one of the most powerful pressure groups. 
Even though retired, many officers preserved some influence in the army through 
loyal friends and relatives and were often instrumental in converting these 
friends and relatives to the civilian point of view they had come to espouse. The 
retired officers received high pensions (seventy-five per cent of their salary) and 
a bonus equivalent to two years’ salary, while the active officers were given 
generous housing credits and salary raises, almost twice as much as their equals 
in the civil service, plus an orderly or 200 TL a month. This measure was later 
amended. The sympathizers of the banned Democratic party were quick to 
contrast the interest of the military in raising its living standards with the 
accusation of materialism leveled at the ousted government. 

` In order to soothe their anger and to provide the state with personnel 
“representing the moral and idealistic virtues of Turkish society,” the CNU 
placed many of the retired officers in government positions, including the 
security organizations. The appointments were in fact part of a broader scheme 

58 Originally, the state planning organization was under the direction of a small group of intel- 
lectuals who had been catapulted to this position by the Revolution. They tried to establish the su- 
premacy of the organization over the legislature and, together with it, to consolidate their own posi- 
tion. Unsuccessful in their attempt, they eventually established a socialist club. The state planning 
organization finally acquired some popular support after its social and economic goals were given 
priority over its political claims. 

59 On some general aspects of the constitution, sce Ismet Giritli, “Some Aspects of the New Turkish 
Constitution," Middle East Journal, XVI (1962), 1-17. 

99 Among the top officers who became politicians one may mention Colonel Adil Türkoglu, who 
became a senator. He supposedly had arrested’ Faruk Güventürk, onc of the secret organization leaders, 
in connection with information conveyed to the government in 1957. Yusuf Demirdağ, elected senator 
from Samsun, had supposedly tried to prevent the cadets’ demonstration prior to the Revolution in 


1960. General Ragip Gümügpala, who was made chief of staff after the Revolution and then retired, 
became the chairman of the Justice party. 
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of some of the officers in the junta to assume absolute power by placing reliable 
individuals in key government positions. “The salvation of Turkey," stated the 
CNU in explaining this measure, 


and the onward surge of the Turkish state depends upon liberating the state adminis- 
tration and public institutions from partisan, immoral, lazy hands. We have decided 
to strengthen these institutions [by appointing] retired generals and officers who have 
spent a lifetime in honor and dignity. A new spirit, a new credo, will come into the 
state organizations and thus the purposes of the May 27 action will shortly be ma- 
terialized. This measure shall never be [directed] against other professions. . . . The 
Turkish nation needs the services of the retired generals and officers... . The reform ` 
in administration is the desire of the nation and the absolute necessity. of our Revolu- 
tion. The future of the state can be assured only by a good administration. À good 
administration can be established [only] by qualified, moral, and idealistic personnel.®1 

The military government also established the Tärk Kültür Dernekleri (Turk- 
ish Cultural Associations) in 1960, ostensibly with the purpose of replacing the 
people’s houses closed by the Democrats in 1951, but actually for eventual use 
as the nucleus for a political party.?? The Derneks abandoned the populist and 
democratic features of the houses and emphasized nationalism and the supremacy 
of the state in order to unite the nation around a common culture and ideal. 
Similarly, the plans to revive the village institutes, which had been created in.the 
early forties for the purpose of eradicating illiteracy in villages but transformed 
into teacher training schools by the Democrats, were rejected. Instead, the cadet 
reserve officers spent their term of active duty as teachers in villages. Further- 
more, a Ülkü ve Kültür Birliği (Union of Culture and Ideal) was proposed to 
replace the ministry of education. It was to be an autonomous body that would 
instill a new sense of purpose and unity in Turks living at home and abroad ** 

The military distrusted the political parties from the very start. Soon after the 
Revolution, political activity was prohibited, and later the Democratic party was 
banned by court decision. The group headed by Tiirkes and backed by civilian 
supporters attacked the Republican party as being as responsible as the ousted 
Democrats for bringing Turkey to the threshold of political disaster, although 
the Republicans had fought to preserve democracy. All the ocaks and bucaks 
of the political parties, including those belonging to the Republican party, were 
abolished with the justification that they had become centers of friction and 
conflict among the rural population, a view enthusiastically shared by the intel- 


91 Ulus, Aug. 12, 1960. In fact, by November 1960, 2,200 officers had been placed in a variety of 
jobs, chiefly in security and civil defense. After 1961 there was objection to the fact that relieved mili- 
tary men occupied jobs usually reserved to civilian bureaucrats, For the job classification, see Ulus, 
Nov. 27, 1960; Milliyet, Mar. 23, 1963. i 

63 The houses resumed their old name in 1963. Scc my “The People’s Houses in Turkey,” Middle 
East Journal, XVIL (1963), 55-67. 

93 The military government's attempt to eradicate illiteracy, though motivated by good intentions, 
produced limited results, for the “teachers” lacked professional training, school buildings, and teaching 
materials. Nevertheless, the project helped urban intellectuals to become acquainted with rural condi- 
tions. " 

9*]t was reported that the late Mümtaz Turhan, a professor of psychology and a champion of an 
clitist system of education, was considered for the ministry of education. 
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ligentsia. Inénii and several other politicians insisted that the party precincts 
had performed outstanding educational functions and that their constructive 
role outweighed their defects. But these arguments could not convince the 
military or the intelligentsia; both, for their own satisfaction, had to cling to the 
idea that the commoner was unable to govern himself and needed the permanent 
guidance of the “enlightened.” The party precincts have not yet been re- 
‘established and all party decisions were as of 1970 still made by central and pro- 
vincial organizations dominated in towns and cities exclusively by professionals. 
Inadvertently, the military helped to consolidate the peli power of the new 
middle class. 


A group in the CNU backed by the upper echelons of the army proposed to 
hold elections as soon as feasible in the belief that the Republican party, favored 
by the military, would win. The civilian rule envisaged at this stage was supposed 
to preserve all measures enacted by the military and to establish a secular and 
social-minded regime based on the rule of a “middle class.” This concept of a 
“middle class” was the same idea that had prevailed in the thirties, namely, the 
- establishment of a regime dominated by the bureaucracy and intelligentsia at 
the top and sustained economically by the entrepreneurs and business groups at 
the bottom. This structure, civilian at the base and military at the top, was to 
adopt statism as a philosophy and to achieve progress along with internal and 
external economic-independence. A similar scheme adopted in the early days of 
the Republic had failed supposedly because the guiding bureaucratic middle 
class was destroyed by the rising “statist capitalists” and further weakened in the 
1950's by the new entrepreneurial class and the landlords friendly to the West 
and its capitalist system. A group in the Republican party accepted this view 
and it has now become, after further embellishment by additional slogans 
borrowed from the socialist vocabulary, the party’s basic social philosophy. 

The major question facing the military in 1960 concerned the group that 
would both carry out the scheme of social reorganization and respect the measures 
enacted by the junta. A small group in the junta, composed of nationalists and 
socialists, although in disagreement over philosophy, were united in supporting 
the extension of a strong military role in the form of a new political organiza- ` 
tion. Another larger group, which trusted the Republican party and its philosophy 
and was sure that it would win the forthcoming elections, opposed continued 
military rule. Inevitably the officers in the CNU divided into two groups, one 
advocating the return to a civilian regime, the other insisting on remaining in 
power, despite a public oath to hold elections as soon as feasible. Each group 
became convinced that it would not persuade the other. Consequently General 

95 See Law #8 of July 4, 1960. 
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Cemal Gürsel—supported by other generals and officers in the junta willing to 
surrender power, on their own terms, to a civilian government—ousted "the 
fourteen,” that is, the advocates of strong rule, on November 13, 1960, and as- 
signed them to jobs overseas. Actually the total number of supporters of con- 
tinued military rule in the CNU was about twenty, or the majority of the thirty- 
eight-member junta. Subsequently, a constituent assembly was convened, a 
constitution was enacted and approved by referendum in July 1961, and elections 
were held in October 1961. But the elections produced totally unexpected results 
since they were influenced by forces ignored by the military. A group in the 
Republican party, aware of Turkey's problems, tried to combine the ideas of 
social reform and democracy under the slogan “hürriyet içinde kalkınma” 
(development within freedom). The Justice party also began to adopt the idea of 
social reform through consensus, although leadership in this party was at the 
beginning in the hands of conservatives from the countryside. The officers, how- 
ever, seemed to ignore the fact that the major parties of Turkey were under- 
going a profound ideological transformation that oriented them toward a new 
interpretation of modernization and reformism. In the view of the military, 
economic reform and true democracy could be achieved only by imposition 
from the top, a procedure they described as a return to and reformulation of 
Kemalism. In short, this view seemed irreconcilable with the party democracy 
and the level of political socialization prevailing in Turkey. 

The results of the election in 1961 seemed to support these assumptions. The 
Justice party won 77 seats in the senate, the New Turkey party 9, and the 
Republican party only 44; the remaining 55 seats were divided among other 
parties, the president’s 15 appointees, and the lifetime senators or the ex-members 
of the junta. In the assembly, where the real legislative power lies, the Justice 
party won 168 seats, the New Turkey party 29, and the Republican party 187 
of a total of 450, the rest being distributed among the minor parties,® Thus the 
Republican party favored by the military was in the minority, while groups 
thought to be loyal or sympathetic to the ousted Democrats and antagonistic 
to the Revolution had a majority in both houses. Consequently, on October 21, 
1961, a group of officers belonging to the Union and advised by some university 
professors reached agreement to intervene on behalf of the armed forces before 
the legislature met, in order to turn over the “revolution to the nation’s true and 
competent representatives,” to ban political parties, to dismiss the CNU, and to 
nullify the "elections." Another group of officers in Ankara approved the agree- 
ment. It must be noted that this agreement came immediately after free, honest 
elections were held under the guarantee of the military and its express declara- 
tion to accept the people's verdict. The agreement was a flagrant violation of the 


88 TBMM Albümii [Album of the Turkish Grand National Assembly] (Ankara, 1964), 170, 190. 
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constitution committed in a most haphazard manner, but it was not implemented 
in large part because of the opposition of General Cevdet Sunay, chief of staff 
at the time. Sunay argued that a new military intervention would create turmoil, 
that anti-military reprisals would not be allowed, that the measures introduced 
after the Revolution would be safeguarded, thàt Cemal Gürsel would be 
brought to the presidency and Ismet İnönü to the premiership to head a coalition 
government. Consequently, a civilian government was formed under lnónü, 
himself a venerated soldier, and the CNU members became lifetime senators. 
Thus the military coup of October 21, 1961, attempted through hierarchic chan- 
nels, had failed, but it did not subdue dissatisfaction among the young officers. 
Eventually these men began to form secret organizations only to be exposed by 
military intelligence, and their leaders retired before engaging in action. 

The return to a civil government brought to the fore once more the confiicts 
created by the Revolution. The Justice party, and to a lesser extent the New 
Turkey party, supported -basically by the members of the defunct Democratic 
party, soon began indirectly to denounce the Revolution, to demand amnesty 
for Democratic party leaders, and deviously to attack the senators who were ex- 
members of the CNU. It seemed that the social and political groups that had 
dominated Turkish politics prior to 1960 had regained the upper hand in the 
legislature, and gradually they began to undo what the military had tried to 
achieve during their brief stay in power. Some of the ex-members of the CNU 
openly attributed these attempts to their own failure to create an ideology, to 


organize a party, and to become identified with a social group. One socialist 
officer said retrospectively: 


For the Revolution to become social and economic and achieve success it needed to 
destroy down to its foundation the previous political [and social] order. To change 
positively the social and economic order and bring the social forces to a new balance 
[was a necessity]. If the social and economic order of the past were to continue, then 
the political order would have survived, too. If the new social forces were not organi- 
zed and if at least some structural changes were not achieved . . . the alternative would 
be a counter-revolution [by former Democrats ].7° l 


In reality, however, the situation in the society at large was different. The 
Revolution belonged to the government elite who ignored the views and reac- 
tions of the population, since it was taken for granted that the people would 
acquiesce in elitist decisions as had been the case in the past. True, there was no 
popular reaction to the overthrow of Adnan Menderes’ government, since on 
the eve of the Revolution the Democrats’ dictatorial policies had made them 
unpopular. But some popular reaction began to manifest itself toward the middle 
of r961 in the form of a readiness to support any party professing opposi- 
tion to an elitist regime, whatever its form. The peasantry began to think of itself, 
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now, as a distinct social group with special interests of its own and to act as 
though fully conscious of its power. The large number of negative votes (3,934, 
370), as against 6,348,191 positive votes cast in the constitutional referendum 
of July 9, 1961, clearly expressed the situation. This occurred several months 
before the trial in September of the Democratic party deputies and leaders was 
concluded. Menderes and his ministers Fatin Rügtü Zorlu and Hasan Polatkan 
were hanged. 

The opposition centered around the Justice party capitalized on the danger of 
dictatorship coming from the old ruling circles, particularly from the Republican 
party, and accused it of courting the military. The opposition leaders claimed 
that national sovereignty was embodied in the legislature and that the decisions 
of elected legislators should prevail. In fact some went so far as to say that the 
military was opposed to civilian ‘supremacy in politics, thus losing the people’s 
confidence and weakening traditional respect for the army. The issue was fully 
dramatized when the assembly refused to lift the legislative immunity of a 
deputy who had accused the military of being power-hungry and had urged the 
population to resist forcibly any take-over by the army.” 

The reaction to these developments among some officers materialized in the 
abortive coup of Colonel Talat Aydemir on February 22, 1962. 'The attempt was 
put down quickly by the government, aided by the air force, but the plotters 
were pardoned despite some opposition in the legislature. Later a group of air 
force officers known as the "eleven" were retired before carrying out their planned 
coup.” Talat Aydemir meanwhile tried to unite all the revolutionary groups but 
failed because each group wanted to assume leadership for itself. The available 
data indicates that, Aydemir, aside from some vague reformist schemes and 
nationalist ideas borrowed from Türkeş that he tried to formulate as Neo- 
Kemalism, seemed interested mainly in power. Aydemir’s second attempt on 
May 21, 1963, failed again because the bulk of the army supported the govern- 
ment. Aydemir and his deputy were tried, sentenced to death, and executed. It is 
interesting to note that Aydemir established relations with at least four senators, 


11 The deputy was Regat Ozarda of the Justice party. During the legislative proceedings to deprive 
him of immunity, several officers, retired in 1960, testified in his favor, indicating thus a divergence 
of opinion among officers. Immediately after the vote, İnönü stated that the situation had become very 
dangerous. The politicians claimed that this was another "trick" of İnönü, but Talat Aydemir's putsch 
five days later proved him right. (Sce Ulus, May 15-23, 1963. The following quotations support my 
ideas about the dangerous civilian-military rift at that time. Recai {skenderoglu, New Turkey deputy 
from Diyarbakir, wrote: “The temporary military rule has brought, by necessity, economic difficulties. 
These were exploited by certain political circles and created [antagonism] between the citizens and 
their uniformed sons and unnecessarily distorted ideas [concerning each other's intentions]." After 
accusing certain political circles of aggressive intentions, he continued, "That is why there is among 
the people the idea that some military circles have not withdrawn from politics.” "Bugünkü siyasi 
Ortamda Türk Politikacısı” [Turkish Politician in Today's Political Environment], Cumhuriyet, May 
18, 1963; sec also comments by D. H. Baki, clected from Afyon as an independent: “Son Krizin 
Nedenleri” [The Causes of Last Crisis], Cemhuriyet, May 20, 1963. 

12 The military groups contending for power in 1961-63 were the following: (a) the “fourteen” 
divided into two groups; one nationalist, headed by Alparslan Tiirkes, and the other socialisti¢, headed 
by Orhan Kabibay; (b) the “Febrists,” or the first group of Aydemir; and (c) the "eleven" previously 
mentioned. Many of the plotters were officers retired in 1960. 
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ex-members of the CNU, with several Republican party members in the legisla- 
ture, and even with a few intellectuals." Yet Aydemir’s abortive coups did not 
suffice to convince the extremists in the Justice party that their indiscriminate 
attacks on the military would incite new coups and eventually bring the army 
back to power. They intensified the campaign for amenesty for the Democrats. 
Finally, Cevdet Sunay had to write a letter on November 12, 1964, to the president, 
the premier, the party leaders, and the chairman of the legislature. He mentioned 
the army's loyalty to the constitution and declared that a press campaign 


has chosen the army as its target, and by its nature it is likely to hurt the commanders 
and the officers who in silence and dedication try to carry out the high duty of pro- 
tecting the country. . . . Some party members are attempting to incite the innocent 
citizens against the government, the army, and their own adversaries, and aim espe- 
cially at the commanding officers. They thus incite an armed revolution. Their de- 
clarations aim at destroying the harmony between the commanders and their sub- 
ordinates, and create mischief for the country. . . .%4 

'The letter had its effect. The Justice party convention, which met at the end of 
November 1964, ignored the extremists who sought to rehabilitate the ousted 
Democrats and clected as chairman, with a two-thirds- majority, Süleyman 
Demirel, who represented the moderate wing in the party. 

From the end of 1964 the military's relations with the Justice party improved 
considerably as the uproar caused by the Revolution subsided. The election of 
Cevdet Sunay to the presidency after Gürsel suffered a stroke and died in 1966 
consolidated civilian rule and helped to establish "correct" relations between the 
military and the Justice party. A difficult phase had been concluded and parlia- 
mentary democracy received a new chance to prove itself capable of solving the 
social and economic problems of Turkey. 


The military Revolution of 1960 in Turkey began as a reaction of the tradi- 
tional power elite to the challenge of new social groups. It ended not by re- 
establishing the old order but with a new, modern constitutional regime based 
on a social and political balance between all major groups. It thus established, 
unwittingly perhaps, the legal and political bases of a participatory democratic 
society. Indeed, a new constitution, a two-house legislature, a constitutional 
court, and judicial immunity were accepted, and, formally at least, power was 
transferred to a civilian government. The Revolution was successfully con- 
tained within the framework of a national state and channeled to establish. a 
pluralist social-political order in which all major social groups were to be 
represented. 

The initial revolutionary association of the military in 1954-55 was a meas- 

T3 The best account of Aydemir's coup is Ísen, Geliyorum Diyen Ihtilal. Sec also the communiqué 
-of the Ankara martial law commander in Anadolu Ajansı, July 24, 1963; Cumhuriyet, July 5, 1963; 
Özbudun, The Role of the Military, 34-37. 
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ure of self-defense and a reaction caused by the deterioration of the army's 
social status; it expressed an implicit desire to reinstate the army in its traditionally 
powerful position in the government. The revolutionaries declared that the power 
was taken over by the silahlı kuvvetler (armed forces) on their own behalf 
instead of by an organization representing broader sections of the population. 
The seizure and exercise of power on behalf of armed forces was in fact the first 
incident in Turkish history when the army acquired power directly on its own 
behalf. Throughout the Ottoman Empire and the Republic the military has 
been behind the government; it has changed sultans and ministers but it has 
always preserved formal allegiance to the ruling authority. The military inter- 
ventions of the past were legitimized in accordance with the Islamic-imperial 
traditions of government and authority, even though the actual reasons for 
intervention might have derived from practical considerations. Atatiirk turned 
against the throne only after he was securely entrenched in power. Still he 
described the nation and the legislature as the sources of all authority and argued 
at great length to prove how the nation had replaced the throne in this role. — . 

The military revolution of 1960 was a clear break with the past, despite the 
persisting influences of social and political traditions. This was evident in the 
attempt to legitimize the Revolution in the light of modern political and social 
ideas. Such a break with the past was unavoidable because the groups competing 
for power had new social and economic motives and a new political outlook. 
Social differentiation had created a new social identity and a new sense of eco- 
nomic interest. 

The revolution also undermined the elite philosophy and brought into the 
open the ideological differences caused by changes of occupation and mentality 
among the intelligentsia. Two decades earlier the bulk of the intelligentsia 
depended on the government for employment. Now the majority had become 
independent professionals, or well-paid employees of private enterprises, and 
were identified in outlook and interest with their occupations. The intelligentsia 
was no longer an independent social class but had been divided and subdivided 
into professional groups that affiliated themselves with labor, business, the 
peasantry, and a variety of other occupational groups. Consequently, after the 
Revolution many intellectuals voiced the view of the groups to which they were 
attached rather than that of the state, as they had done in the past. But, theoreti- 
cally, the intellectuals still regarded themselves as an independent group dedicated 
solely to progress and modernization, although even these concepts were rein- 
terpreted according to professional and group affiliations. The military as a group 
became the object of public debate and painfully realized that its traditional high 
prestige did not grant it immunity to criticism or assure military men positions 
above others. The laws and measures providing economic benefits to the military 
indicated that the officers’ concern with their own welfare was similar to that of 
ordinary citizens. The magic—in fact, the political charisma—of the old elite 
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groups was broken forever. A new sense of value and faith in men as rational 
beings capable of selecting their own political destiny by themselves had emerged. 
A revolutionary officer wrote: l 


Today, all institutions—the army, the university, the press—have lost much of the 
moral power they held prior to May 27 [1960]. Two years of unproductive revolu- 
tionary activities have tarnished these institutions in the people's eyes. [Discredited 
are the] intellectuals . . . who considered themselves an independent class apart from 
the people, entitled to social privileges because they had first priority to rule the na- 
tion. They had an absolute belief that if these privileges were not granted to them the 
society would never come into the [modern] age. It seemed as though the salvation 
of Turkey depended on the establishment of an intellectual oligarchy, . . . an idea 
forced upon society since Plato.75 

The military revolution of May liberated the social groups from the hold of 
traditionalism. It destroyed, perhaps unwittingly, many of the ancient concepts 
of power and authority. It indicated that the traditional power elites could no 
longer maintain their political supremacy in a socially diversified national state 
without a change of philosophy and without identifying themselves with the 
cause of some social groups. It helped lay emphasis on economic activity as the 
means for material welfare and on social progress, balance, and stability." The 
idea of political modernization was thus broadened. All this occurred, not through 
following a formal plan but largely as a result of mutual pressures and the inter- 
action among social groups. The military yielded to pressure and demands arising 
from the social body. This is a definite credit to the army. Yet one must rec- 
ognize the essential fact that the acceptance by the military of a civilian democra- 
tic order did not stem from its own convictions but from the very ability of the 
civilian sectors to assert their claim to political leadership. In this way, the age- ' 
long process for the establishment of a truly civilian society, which had begun 
under the Ottoman Empire, entered its last and decisive phase. 

` 15 Öncü, Apr. 22, 1960, and Apr. 20, 1962. 

18 The minister of finance, Scfik İnan, declared in 1962 that "economic matters had become the 

main and key problem of Turkey. . . . To view any other problem as paramount and impress it as 
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DER EINTRITT DER SÜDLICHEN HEMISPHARE IN DIE EUROPAISCHE GESCHICHTE: DIE 
ERSCHLIESSUNG DES AFRIKAWEGES NACH ASIEN VOM ZEITALTER HEINRICHS DES 
SEEFAHRERS BIS ZU VASCO DA GAMA. By Günther Hamann. [Österreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Number 260. Verdffentlichungen 
der Kommission für Geschichte der Mathematik und der Naturwissenschaften, Number 6,] (Vienna: 
Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf. 1968. Pp. 477, 24 plates. 396 Sch.) 


D. Joáo DE CASTRO, GOUVERNEUR ET VICE-ROI DES INDES ORIENTALES (1500-1548): 
CONTRIBUTION À L'HISTOIRE DE LA DOMINATION PORTUGAISE EN ASIE ET À 
L'ÉTUDE DE L'ASTRONAUTIQUE, DE LA GÉOGRAPHIE ET DE L'HUMANISME AU XVI* 
SIÈCLE. In two volumes. By J.-B. Aqtiarone. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
humaines de l'Université de Montpellier, Numbers 30 and 31.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1968. Pp. xxx, 324; 332-791.) 


L'ÉCONOMIE DE L'EMPIRE PORTUGAIS AUX XV* ET XVI’ SIÈCLES. By Vitorino Magalhães- 
Godinho. [École Pratique des Hautes Études—VI? Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Ports—routes-—trafics, Number 26.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1969. Pp. 857. 135 fr.) 


Or the three works under notice, the third is by far the most interesting and the 
most valuable, but before discussing some of the problems posed by its perusal, 
it will be as well to get the other two out of the way. " 

Günther Hamann's Der eintritt der südlichen Hemispháre in die europäische 
Geschichte could have been regarded as a useful work if it had been published 
forty or fifty years ago, but its actual value is severely diminished by the fact 
that the author is apparently unaware of most of the literature on this subject 
that has been published since the Second World War. The book is a painstaking 
examination of the Portuguese voyages of discovery in the South Atlantic and 
the opening of the sea route to India. It is based largely on a comparison and a 
collation of the various chroniclers (Zurara, Barros, and others) and such 
printed documentary sources as were available up to 1940. But the author seems 
to be surprisingly unfamiliar with more recent work in this field, extensive and 
important as much of it is. To list only a few of the most obvious omissions, he 
has not used either the Monumenta Henricina, edited by A. J. Dias Dinis in sev- 
eral volumes (Coimbra, 1960- ), or the two-volume Descobrimentos Portu- 
gueses, edited by J. M. da Silva Marques (Lisbon, 1944-49), which contain the 
best versions of many of the most relevant texts. Nor has he used the funda- 
We Mr. Boxer, who specializes in sixteenth- to eighteenth-century colonial history, is professor emeritus 
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mental articles of W. G. L. Randles published in Studia (No. 2 [1958], 103-64, 
and No. 5 [1960], 20-45) and elsewhere. He has ignored, save for one article, 
the important and essential works of Duarte Leite and V. Magalháes-Godinho. 
Equally inexcusable (and inexplicable) is the neglect of the relevant works on 
West Africa by E. W. Bovill and J. W. Blake, not to mention the vital con- 
tributions by F. A. Chamousky, editor, and M. Malkiel-Jirmounsky, translator, in 
Tres Roteiros desconhecidos de Ahmad Ibn-Madjid, o piloto Arabe de Vasco 
da Gama (Lisbon, 1960), and by R. Mauny, Les Navigations médiévales sur les 
côtes sahariennes antérieuses à la découverte portugaise (Lisbon, 1960). Hamann 
does cite (p. 57 n) Léon Bourdon’s definitive edition (1960) of Zurara’s chronicle 
of Guinea, but he makes hardly any use of it in his text. He consistently mis- 
prints the date of the second edition of Joño de Barros’ Decadas as 1728 for 
1628; in any event, he should have used the first edition of 1552-63, since none of 
the later editions are textually reliable. The date of the capture of Elmina by the 
Dutch is given as 1642 instead of 1637, another of the numerous elementary er- 
rors that do not inspire confidence. A typical instance of his lack of awareness of 
' recent work in this field is his use of outdated works published in 1839 and 1892 
as authorities on the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar. Far better books have 
been published in recent years by Cardinal Eugéne Tisserant, Bishop L. W. 
Brown, and Francis Rogers, whose The Quest for Eastern Christians (Minneapolis, 
1962) should certainly have been consulted. 

Hamann's book is chiefly concerned with the minutiae of the discovery of 
the West African coast. It goes into great detail on the voyages of Diogo Cao 
and Bartolomeu Dias and on the origins of various place names, but it adds 
nothing significant to what has already been discussed and analyzed ad nauseam 
by previous commentators. It may have some use for the identification and col- 
lation of place names as given in the earliest maps and charts, but even in this 
respect, the information could have been arranged and classified in a clearer 
way, as Albert Kammerer did for the place names on the China Coast in his 
La découverte de la Chine par les Portugais au XVI° siècle (Leiden, 1944). The 
book can safely be dismissed as “old hat.” Those interested in this subject will do 
better to await the publication of Peter Russell’s forthcoming work on the 
Portuguese (and other) voyages of discovery in the Atlantic and along the West 
African coast in the fifteenth century. This is based not only on the published 
works consulted by Günther Hamann and on more recent ones that he ignores, 
but on research in the relevant Portuguese and Spanish archives. l 

Aquarone’s Dom João de Castro can be given even shorter shrift. Like Ham- 
ann's work, it reads as if it had been written forty or fifty years ago—in fact, in 
some ways it is more like a medieval chronicle than a twentieth-century work. 
The author is profoundly ignorant of the Asian background, as evidenced by his 
monumental gaffe on page 554, note 57, where he confuses the warrior Rajputs 
with the pacifist Banyan traders, terming in the latter “excellents guerriers” 
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Symptomatic of his approach to his subject is the wording of his subtitle, 
Contribution à l'histoire de la domination portugaise en Asie. Portuguese 
domination, such as it was, was confined to some maritime trade routes in the 
Indian Ocean and to various coastal strips. Only in lowland Ceylon and in the 
Zambesi river valley did the Portuguese dominate any territory in depth. As did 
the sixteenth-century chroniclers on whom he so heavily and conscientiously re- 
lies, Aquarone goes into great and often boring detail in narrating petty skirm- 
ishes as well as major campaigns. He is either unable or unwilling to distinguish 
between what is relatively important and what is utterly trivial. While he has 
read widely and deeply in the contemporary Portuguese chronicles, he has not 
related them to their Asian background nor used them with the critical sense 
and balanced judgment displayed by Donald Lach in his Asta in the Making of 
Europe. The Century of Discovery (Chicago, 1965). 

Aquarone lists a great array of printed works in his bibliography, but many 
of them are of only marginal value. He has not used the mass of unpublished 
records in the Torre do Tombo archive at Lisbon that survive from the period 
of Castro's governorship. For all its length and detail, therefore, this work is not 
the last word on Dom João de Castro. Aquarone promises us a third volume 
dealing with the scientific and humanistic activities of his hero. This may well 
prove to be more valuable than the other two, since Castro was one of the most 
outstanding navigators of his age, as well as an interesting specimen of "Ren- 
aissance man.” Meanwhile, a better idea of the man and his motives can be 
gained from a perusal of the letters edited by Elaine Sanceau sixteen years ago, 
Cartas de D. João de Castro (Lisbon, 1954). 

V. Magalháes-Godinho's massive work affords a striking and refreshing con- 
trast to the old-fashioned if erudite works of Hamann and Aquarone. A leading 
member of the school of the Annales, the author has produced a book worthy 
of his acknowledged masters, Lucien Febvre and Fernand Braudel. The late 
Jaime Cortesão observed many years ago that the epic side of Portugal's ir- 
ruption into Asian seas and her century-long thalassocracy in the Indian Ocean 
(or in parts of it) has always exercised an irresistible fascination for Portuguese 
historians. They have concentrated on such colorful figures as Afonso d’Al- 
buquerque, Dom João de Castro, and Luís de Camões, to the neglect of more 
mundane geopolitical and economic factors. Here, at last, the balance is re- 
dressed, in full measure and running over. Magalháes-Godinho has never been 
in Asia, but (unlike Aquarone) he has taken great pains to understand the 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Asian milieu by careful study of the best avail- 
able sources in several languages. He is equally well read in the economic his- 
tory of Western Europe, North Africa, the Ottoman Empire, and the Iberian 
settlements in the New World. The result is that he has been able to depict the 
intricately varied economy of the Portuguese seaborne empire from Morocco and 
Brazil to the Moluccas and Japan with a breadth and depth that have never 
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been achieved, or even attempted, before. In particular, his discerning use of 
numismatic source material has enabled him to unravel and explain the highly 
complicated monetary systems of Portuguese Ain. despite the almost total loss 
of all the records of the relevant mints. 

There is still much that is uncertain about the origins and the motives of 
Portuguese expansion along the Moroccan Atlantic coast, the West African lit- 
toral, and in the South Atlantic, which is usually regarded as beginning with 
the capture of Ceuta in 1415. Magalháes-Godinho argues strongly, if not always 
convincingly, for the predominance of economic motives. He does not hesitate 
to demolish the theories advanced by Joaquim Bensaude and Jaime Cortesão, 
which attribute to the Infante Dom Henrique and his successors the strategic 
plan of outflanking Islam through reaching India by sea and thus relieving 
Europe of Turkish and Moorish pressure. He points out that the year of the 
conquest of Ceuta coincided with a distinct ebb in the Turkish danger, for the 
Ottomans had not yet recovered from Sultan Bajazet Is crushing defeat by the 
Mongols at Ankara in 1402—a reverse that had more than offset the same sul- 
tan's spectacular victory over the Christians at Nicopolis.in 1396. In 1416, the 
Italians destroyed a Turkish fleet off Gallipoli; in any event, the Turkish menace 
had to be fought in the Balkans and in the eastern Mediterranean. There was 
nothing that the Portuguese, perched on the edge of the Atlantic Ocean, could do 
about it. — 

Nor was Morocco, torn by endemic civil strife, any great danger to the king- 
doms of the Iberian peninsula, despite the existence of the Moorish kingdom of 
Granada on Spanish soil. There was never any alliance between the Ottoman and 
the Mameluke Empires and the warring factions in Morocco, nor any plan for 
a combined Islamic onslaught on Christendom. Admittedly, the Infante Dom 
Henrique, and still more King John II of Portugal, had the declared intention 
of finding the kingdom of Prester John. This semi-legendary potentate was often 
envisaged as a potential ally against the Muslim powers of North Africa, of 
whom the Mamelukes were the most important through their control of Egypt 
and Syria. The Portuguese, like all other Europeans, were very vague as to the 
extent and location of Prester John’s kingdom. But they did believe that it was 
primarily an African one, with its core somewhere beyond the Nile (of which 
they erroneously thought that first the ae and then the Niger were tribu- 
taries). 

The dawn of the sixteenth century saw the Portuguese embarked on their 
spectacular adventure in the seas and along the coasts of monsoon Asia. Within 
a decade they had occupied two of their most important bases, Goa and Mal- 
acca; the third, Ormuz, was added in 1515. By this year they had reached both 
South China and the Moluccas, having penetrated into the Red Sea as early as 
1501. The rapidity with which they "discovered" so much of the Indian Ocean 
region, the islands of Indonesia, and the shores of the South China Sea forms a ` 
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striking contrast to the relative slowness with which the Portuguese and Spaniards 
between them enlarged European knowledge of the Atlantic world. A century 
elapsed between the discovery of Madeira in 1419 and Magellan's navigation of 
the strait that bears his name. The contrast is easily explained when we reflect 
that in the Atlantic everything had to be done from scratch, since the voyages of 
the Norsemen to Greenland and North America were either not known or else 
forgotten in the Iberian peninsula. Once the Portuguese reached the Swahili 
ports of East Africa, however, they could—and did—take as their guides in further 
voyages the Arab, Gujarati, Malay, Javanese, and Chinese pilots whom they 
successively encountered. 

Beginning with their occupation of the Canaries, Madeira, the Azores, and 
the Cape Verde Islands, the Portuguese and Spaniards went on to construct a 
new colonial world in America during the sixteenth century. By contrast, east of 
the Cape of Good Hope the Portuguese could only insert (or impose) themselves 
into the existing patterns of trade and navigation along the centuries-old routes 
dictated by the monsoons. The only two major novelties introduced by the Iberians 
in Ásian seas were the opening of the Cape route between Lisbon and Goa, the 
so-called carreira da Índia, and, some sixty-five years later, the equally long 
and perilous Carrera de Filipinas, the round voyage of the Spanish galleons be- 
tween Acapulco and Manila. 

Not the least merit of Magalháes-Godinho's book is the way in which he shows 
us the connections between the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean 
(in its largest sense), and the Pacific worlds. His discussion of the medieval 
Saharan trade routes and of the Euopean monetary and economic crises of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may not contain much that is new for special- 
ists in those fields who are familiar with the works of Fernand Braudel, R. S. 
Lopez, H. W. Hazard, and others, though even specialists are likely to be un- 
familiar with some of the Portuguese sources he has utilized. Similarly, much of 
what Magalháes-Godinho says about the Indonesian spice trade can be found in 
the excellent study by M. A. P. Meilink-Roelofsz, Asian Trade and European 
Influence in the Indonesian Archipelago between 1500 and about 1630 (The 
Hague, 1962), which does not figure in his otherwise very full and useful bibli- 
ography. But he has new and important material from the Portuguese archives— 
defective as these are in many respects due to the castastrophe of the Lisbon 
earthquake in 1755 and inadequate cataloguing and conservation since then— 
about such items as the gold exports from Guinea (Mina, Elmina) to Lisbon 
in 1494-1561; the sums remitted from Lisbon to pay (in part) for the purchase 
of pepper on the Malabar coast; the relative importance of the various spices (pep- 
per, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, and malagueta), both in West Africa and in 
Asia. He gives what is undoubtedly the best analysis to date of the shifting rela- 
tionship among the three arteries of the sixteenth-century spice trade with Eu- 
rope: the Cape route, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. He takes due note of 
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the importance of-the rise of Atjeh and the development of its trade with the 
Ottoman Empire in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Contrary to what is often assumed, no vast quantities of gold and silver 
specie were sent from Lisbon to Goa to buy spices for homeward-bound Indiamen 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. Magalháes-Godinho shows that cop- 
per—procured from German merchant-bankers—was the most important metal 
exported in the carracks. In addition, considerable quantities of coral, vermilion, 
quicksilver, mercury, lead, tin, and cloth were taken to the East. Gold from 
East Central Africa (the so-called “Empire of Monomotopa"), Sumatra, and 
China also helped to finance the purchase of pepper in India, as Indian textiles 
helped pay for the spices of Indonesia. This meant that the Portuguese Crown 
did not have to remit such large sums of gold and silver from Lisbon for the 
purchase of spices in India as the Venetians were compelled to do when buying 
them at the Mameluke and Turkish ports of the Levant. In 1551, for example, 
the India House at Lisbon authorized the sum of 100,000 cruzados for the pur- 
chase of pepper and spices at Goa and Cochin. Only 40,000 cruzados of this 
amount were dispatched in ready money by the fleet. Another 40,000 eruzados 
were drawn in bills of exchange on the Crown Factor at Cochin, and the re- 
maining 20,000 cruzados were raised at Goa by drafts made payable on the 
India House at Lisbon. 

'The exploitation of the silver mines of Mexico and Peru in the mid-sixteenth 
century and the resultant price revolution had dramatic and far-reaching re- 
percussions on Portuguese trade with Asia. As early as 1558 the Portuguese 
Crown formally admitted that Spanish and (still more) Spanish-American 
reales, chiefly in the form of pesos de a ocho reales (anglice, rials-of-eight) were 
by far the most common currency in Portugal and in all its far-flung overseas 
possessions—and so they remained until well into the eighteenth century. 'This 
fact is, of course, well known; but Magalháes-Godinho gives interesting details - 
about the ways in which the Portuguese secured this Spanish-American silver, 
whether legitimately or by contraband trade, and the ways in which so much of 
it gravitated to Mughal India and (above all) to Ming China. Between 1580 
and 1630, in striking contrast to the conditions prevailing in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, exports of copper from Lisbon to Goa shrank to nothing. Por- 
tuguese India now secured its copper from Japan, and in 1635 Lisbon was urging 
Goa to re-export as much of this copper to Portugal as possible, mainly for the 
purpose of casting cannon. 

Naturally, Magalháes-Godinho's book does not pretend to be the last word on 
many of the topics it treats, particularly since, as the author reminds us, the re- 
sources of the Portuguese archives are still inadequately explored. A number of 
problems may indeed defy neatly packaged solutions, since the full range of the 
necessary material is no longer extant. For instance, the extent to which the in- 
terport trade of Asia operated by the casados or married settlers (to say nothing 
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of the contraband trade engaged in by ninety per cent of the governors and high 
officials) interfered with the working of the Crown's monopolies, must always 
remain a matter of speculation, save for some isolated instances. We have very 
little information, and we are unlikely to obtain much more, about the trading 
partnerships between Portuguese and Asian merchants, whether Indian, Indo- . 
nesian, Chinese, or Japanese. We do not know exactly how they functioned, or 
the relative shares of profits (or losses) at different times and places. Even such 
a vital and relatively long-lived concern as the Portuguese share of the cinnamon 
trade of Ceylon is very poorly documented, and of the immensely rich entrepót 
trade of Ormuz pitifully few figures and no reliable run of statistics have sur- 
vived. Magalhàes-Godinho has some interesting remarks on the trade of the 
secular clergy and the religious orders; here we may hope for more evidence at 
some future date, since many of their archives were not involved in the catastro- 
phe of 1755. Professor Dauril Alden is already tapping the rich resources of the 
Jesuit records on their economic activities in Brazil. Some indication of this 
research was revealed in' the publication by the Brazilian Institute of Sugar and 
Alcohol of the accounts of one of the principal sugar mills, that of Sergipe do 
Conde, for the years 1622-53. 

On the other hand, it is unlikely that we will ever learn very much about the 
Dominican missionary friars’ alluvial gold-gathering in Zambesia and Timor. We 
will probably have to be content with occasional (and not always accurate) 
snide remarks about the scope and extent of the undertaking by passing travelers 
or by jealous critics. It is obvious that the Portuguese never had anything like 
enough ships and sailors of their own to cope with the maritime trade of a sea- 
borne empire that at its widest extent can be regarded as having extended from the 
fishing banks of Newfoundland to the coast of Kyüshü. We may hope, however, 
that future researchers will be able to tell us more about the ways in which the 
Portuguese tried to atone for these deficiencies by such means as employing Asian 
ships, crews, and pilots between East Africa and Japan; by using Negro slaves as 
sailors on their homeward-bound Indiamen; and by freighting Hansa, Dutch, 
French, Genoese, and English merchant shipping in some branches of their 
Atlantic trade. The role of Portuguese shipping and sailors in the so-called "Sixty 
Years’ Captivity” of 1580-1640 is another subject that could do with more de- 
tailed investigation; so could the part played by the Azores in the contraband 
trade of homeward-bound shipping from the West Indies, Portuguese India, and 
Brazil. 

. Magalháes-Godinho points out that, for all her economic difficulties and the 
disastrous wars in which she was engaged for most of the seventeenth century, 
Portugal's population increased substantially during this period, whereas Spain's 
declined catastrophically from about eight to about six million. Similarly, Portu- 
gal, although so closely linked economically to Spain by her use of silver reales 
even after the revolution of 1640, managed to avoid the disastrous vellón infla- 
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tion that so bedevilled the Spanish economy before the monetary reforms of 
1680-86. Many other fields of future research are suggested by a perusal of this 
fascinating and well-documented work, among them the dichotomy between the 
anti-commercial attitudes inherent in the seigneurial and ecclesiastical ideologies 
that dominated the ruling classes in Portugal and the economic facts of life that 
compelled them to become (like their monarch, "the grocer-king") monopolists 
and engrossers overseas, or else contraband traders and smugglers. 

The book is excellently printed and produced, containing some admirable 
schematic sketch-maps; but two words of warning are in order. There is no in- 
dex, a serious lack in a work of this kind, which will obviously serve mainly for 
reference. Though the title-page is dated 1969, the preface is dated June 1958, and 
it is clear that the text has received no major revision or addition since then. This 
last remark does: not apply to the Portuguese edition, which, in a larger and 
more lavishly illustrated format, is now appearing at Lisbon in occasional fas- 
cicules under the title of Os descobrimentos e a economia mundial and which 
brings this magisterial survey down to the year 1640. Readers who know Portu- 
guese will do better to opt for this later edition, despite the higher price, but the 
French version is likely to be the one that is more widely read and quoted. 

I may also add that those who can read Portuguese but feel that they have 
neither the time nor the patience to tackle Magalháes-Godinho's massive works 
will find the essentials of his thinking and his arguments deployed in a number 
of seminal essays in the three-volume Diciondrio de História de Portugal, edited 
by Joel Serráo (Lisbon, 1963-68; a final volume is in press). These essays have 
recently been reprinted, together with some others on problems of meth- 
odology, in a handy format in two quarto volumes entitled Ensaios (Lisbon, 
1968). Finally, I venture to affirm that persons who presume to write about the 
history of Portugal and of Portuguese expansion and who ignore the works of 
what may be termed the post-1940 generation of historians, represented by, among 
others, Dona Virginia Rau, A. H. de Oliveira Marques, L. Borges de Macedo, 
and V. Magalháes-Godinho, are in mortal danger of misleading both themselves 
and their readers, as instanced by John Dos Passos’ The Portugal Story. Three 
Centuries of Exploration and Discovery (New York, 1969). 
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ATLANTIC LEGACY: ESSAYS IN AMERICAN-EUROPEAN CULTURAL 
HISTORY. By Robert O. Mead. (New York: New York University Press. 1969. 
Pp. xi, 348. $8.95.) 


Tre American scholar Robert Mead made many friends in Salzburg and Paris and 
other corners of Europe. He was lively and cosmopolitan and exceptionally well in- 
formed on cultural matters relating to both sides of the North Atlantic. His death in 
1969, at the early age of forty-three, brought a promising career to a sudden and pre- 
mature close. It would be good if one could report that this posthumous volume were 
a fitting memorial to Robert Mead’s urbane scholarship. Alas, it does not do him jus- 
tice. The subject itself—a comparative, historical estimate of social and cultural 
developments in Western Europe and the United States—is, of course, enormous, 
complicated, and difficult to define. The author relies on the central assumption that 
these two civilizations need one another and have not always understood one another. 
Few would dissent from that proposition. But it is too vague to form a framework for 
an argument. Are they distinct civilizations? Is Europe itself a single civilization or 
(as Mead seems to say near the end of the book) a triple Anglo-Franco-Germanic 
culture? Is the idea of an “Atlantic Community” historically sound, or was it (as 
Geoffrey Barraclough and others have argued) an invention of the World War II era? 
What can we do with the Atlantic Community concept, for intellectual as distinct from 
military or sentimental purposes? 

Since this book does not tackle such questions, it tends to lapse into a miscellaneous, 
anecdotal narrative. Too many of its general statements are either platitudinous or 
dubious, and they are undermined by an excessive number of misprints and minor 
errors (Horatio Greenough appears as Greenhough, Walter Lippmann as Lippman, 
Gustavus Myers as Meyer, Josephus Daniels as Joseph Daniels, Paul Whiteman as 
Whitman, Mark Tobey as Toby, Willem de Kooning as de Koonig; the fifty-five 
delegates and thirty-nine signers at the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 are given 
as sixty-five and fifty-five respectively). This is not the way one would wish to remem- 
ber Robert Mead. 
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THE PORTUGUESE SEABORNE EMPIRE, 1415-1825. By C. R. Boxer. [The 
History of Human Society. | (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1009: Pp. xxvi, 415, 
xiv. $8. 95-) 


THe extent and duration of Portugal’s dative overseas has always seemed quite 
remarkable, for the Portuguese began as empire builders with some serious handicaps. 
Their small homeland was far from rich, and their population base (roughly a million 
inhabitants on the eve of the era of discoveries) was smaller than that of any other 
European imperial power. For centuries their so-called “shoestring empire” continu- 
ously drained the kingdom’s manpower, in part, as Professor Boxer reminds us, be- 
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cause so many Lusitanians went to “the malarial and fever-striken tropical coasts of 
Africa and Asia" and to the scarcely less hospitable littoral of Brazil, where many 
soon perished and from which relatively few returned to the kingdom. Curiously, de- 
spite their dependence on the seas, the Portuguese seldom possessed sufficient ships or 
seamen to service the needs of an empire that once stretched from Santos to Nagasaki. 
We have long needed a brief but comprehensive and reliable account that explains how 
Portugal managed to acquire and retain her vast empire in spite of repeated, often 
devastating adversities. For the period covered, Professor Boxer's new volume fulfills 
that need splendidly. o f 

It is a pity that because of his controversial studies of race relations in the Portuguese 
empire Charles Boxer's name is no longer as highly and deservedly respected iri certain 
circles in Portugal as it formerly was, for his voluminous publications (about thirty books 
and more than a hundred articles) have done more‘to encourage interest in the record of 
Portugal's achievements in the ultramar than have the writings of any other author, 
past or present. The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, a broadly conceived synthesis that 
not only summarizes the essentials of what the author has learned about the Lusi- 
tanian empire during more than four decades of study but also the major findings of | 
other leading students, is unquestionably one of Charles Boxer's finest scholarly achieve- 
ments. 

Since it would be manifestly impossible to provide equal coverage for all segments of - 
the empire within brief compass, Professor Boxer emphasizes its most important com- 
ponents—India and Brazil—though he manages to devote a good deal of attention to 
developments within the kingdom itself. But he has comparatively little to say about 
the less vital parts of the empire such as the Atlantic islands, Mozambique, or Timor. 
His study is divided into two' equal parts. The first, “Vicissitudes of Empire,” consists 
of eight chronologically ordered chapters beginning with the founding of the empire 
at Ceuta (1415) and closing with Portugal's recognition of the loss of Brazil (1825), its 
most valuable overseas possession during the latter part of the period surveyed. Pro- 
fessor Bóxer contrasts the early promise of the Eastern empire, "a military and mari- 
time enterprise cast in an ecclesiastical mould," anchored by widely scattered forts, 
commercial entrepôts, and coastal settlements, with the Atlantic empire whose slave - 
stations and plantations yielded less spectacular returns during the sixteenth century. 
Beginning early in the seventeenth century, however, the luster of the Eastern empire 
became tarnished: as first the Dutch and then other European powers successfully 
appropriated key. Portuguese bastions and destroyed the Lusitanian commercial hege- 
mony. The long period of “stagnation and contraction" in the Estado da India (Sofala - 
to Macao) continued during the latter half of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries as the Portuguese sustained further territorial losses following 
defeats by the seafaring Omani Arabs (along the East African coast north of Mozam- 
bique) and the terrestrial Maratha (on the Malabar coast of India), But as Mr. Boxer 
demonstrates, Portuguese cultural influence (language and religion) survived in many 
. parts of the East long after they were physically expelled. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury as the Eastern empire became an ever more burdensome liability, the Atlantic 
empire proved increasingly valuable because of the exploitation of mineral bonanzas 
in Brazil and the growth of the African slave trade based principally in Guinea and 
Angola. The last chapter of Part I includes an especially perceptive analysis of the 
Pombaline dictatorship (1750~77) and its impact on both the kingdom and the 
empire. 

l The second group of eight chapters are thematic discussions of salient “characteris- 
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tics of [the] empire." Here one encounters such familiar Boxer themes as the tribula- 
tions of the India and the Brazil fleets; the significance of those twin citadels of white, 
male, Old Christian local privilege, the municipal councils (camaras) and charitable 
societies (casas de misericórdia); the countervailing influences of the Inquisition 
(whose only colonial branch was at Goa) and the missionary orders; and the pervasive- 
ness of racial and other forms of prejudice throughout the Lusitanian world. For re- 
maining doubters Professor Boxer offers an abundance of fresh evidence to demonstrate 
the extent to which the Portuguese, like other Europeans, discriminated against not 
only darker skinned peoples but also those of presumed Jewish extraction (the so-called 
New Christians). He finds it “paradoxical . . . that a society which laid such stress 
on military, ecclesiastical and seigneurial status was largely dependent on trade and 
commerce... ." He might well have added lawyers to his list of artisans, merchants, 
traders, and sailors whom the landed and soldierly elites viewed with ill-concealed 
contempt. Although his concluding chapter contains a fascinating discussion of the 
persistence of messianic beliefs and their relationship to Portuguese nationalism, he 
' would have rendered his readers a useful service had he pulled together the many 
threads of his elaborately and deftly woven fabric. 

Here and there the specialist may wish to challenge Professor Boxer on particular 
points or to question why certain topics were omitted or given scant treatment. But all 
readers must admire the range and depth of the author's knowledge and his effort 
to present objective analyses of complex topics. The book bears the customary Boxer 
hallmarks of thorough craftsmanship—lucid prose spiced with unusual, apt quotations 
and astute observations (among the best, his analogy between one of Pombal's pub- 
lished and widely distributed anti-Jesuit diatribes and the Thoughts of Chairman 
Mao); an abundance of well-drawn maps; informative appendixes; and a service- 
able index. In keeping with the format of this series, the text is unencumbered by notes, 
which will delight undergraduates but will frustrate specialists, though the latter will 
find the extensive, annotated bibliography exceptionally valuable. Though modestly 
priced by today’s standards, the book contains far too many blemishes, particularly for 
a publisher as renowned for the quality of his products as Alfred Knopf. Nevertheless, 
this is a book that ought to be of absorbing interest to all readers concerned about any 
part of the world where the Portuguese pioneered. 
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UNCOMMON ORDURATE: THE SEVERAL PUBLIC CAREERS OF J, F. W. 
DesBARRES. By G. N. D. Evans. (Salem, Mass.: Peabody Museum. 1969. Pp. 
ix, 130. $10.00.) 


As a life of J. F. W. DesBarres, creator of that exquisite landmark in British hydro- 
graphy, The American Neptune, Uncommon Obdurate must be accounted a disap- 
pointment simply because of the paucity of information available to the author. Because 
of this lack, the reader feels that this handsome, well-illustrated, and outrageously 
priced volume is a by-product dredged up from the parts bin of other works. 

The maritime historian inevitably will be disappointed with the too brief account of 
the techniques and technology of the fifteen years it took to accomplish the monu- 
mental task of surveying, engraving, and publishing the Neptune. The scholar inter- 
ested in latter-day colonial settlement in Canada may well derive more solid information. 
Evans is clearly more at home with DesBarres as land speculator and lieutenant- 
governor of first Cape Breton and then Prince Edward Island, offices he assumed 
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subsequent to the completion of the Neptune; and with the problems of quit-rent 
squabbles, absentee landlordism, and a colonial office still unreformed by the lessons 
of the revolt of the thirteen North American colonies. 

The author's mastery of the legalistic intricacies of Whitehall and the Admiralty in 
which the litigious and curmudgeonly DesBarres—Evans refers to him as having a 
tendency toward megalomania and "less than a winsome personality”—was embroiled 
for the greater part of his extraordinarily long life (1721-1824), makes for interesting 
reading. 

The critical bibliographical essay that ends the book should prove of value to scholars 
interested in the two main themes of this work. 
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AFTERMATH OF REVOLUTION: BRITISH POLICY TOWARD THE UNITED 
STATES, 1783-1795. By Charles R. Ritcheson. (Dallas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 505. $10.00.) 


THe main purpose of this book, as the author describes it, is “to lay out the funda- 
mentals of British policy in the years immediately after the War for American Inde- 
pendence and to examine the interesting changes which developed in them.” Mr. 
Ritcheson examines afresh the Anglo-American relations during this period, testing the 
thesis that John Quincy Adams put forth in 1827 and that American historians have 
reflected ever since, namely that after 1783, "beaten in war and vengeful, Britain 
spurned the wise policy of conciliation preferring rather ‘the error of supercilious 
neglect.’” Ignoring the overtures for a commercial treaty suggested by John Adams, 
minister plenipotentiary in London, 1783-88, rebuffing Gouverneur Morris’ sub- 
sequent enquiries on the same subject, outrageously interfering with American shipping 
in the first years of the French war, Britain pressed on heedlessly to another conflict 
with the United States. or 

In contrast to this "understandably nationalistic" view (is it not also something of 
a straw man?) Mr. Ritcheson argues that there was in fact a. natural Anglo-American 
community, and that wise politicians on both sides of the Atlantic tried to develop it. 
His heroes, naturally enough, are the men who did so, particularly Grenville, Hamilton, 
Jay, and John Adams; his antiheroes include Lord Hawkesbury, whose report recom- 
mending the exclusion of American ships from Caribbean ports set back immeasurably 
the negotiations for a commercial treaty, and far worse, Thomas Jefferson, who will- 
fully sabotaged Anglo-American negotiations in hopes of developing in this country 
an unnatural and unfortunate affection for France. 

Mr. Ritcheson establishes his conclusion in two ways. First, he cites the rapid ex- 
pansion of Anglo-American trade after the Revolution, English dependence on Ameri- 
can grain, investment by Englishmen in the American national debt, and widespread 
smuggling in defiance of trade restrictions as evidence for the strength of the Anglo- 
American community. His arguments are fresh, well-documented, and impressive, 
though they are almost exclusively economic, and one might question how much eco- 
nomic factors alone can develop a sense of community. (Mr. Ritcheson has elsewhere 
studied the distintegration of the Anglo-colonial community after 1765 in noneconomic 
terms.) Moreover Mr. Ritcheson, so very careful in documenting most points, deals 
surprisingly loosely with public opinion in England: do a handful of newspaper articles 
represent it? Or (horrors!) can he really say of Lord Sheffield’s Observations that 
“The roar of approval which greeted his performance was the voice of the nation’? 
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Second, he reviews in detail some of the postwar negotiations previously discussed 
at length by other historians; in particular he sets up—in order to attack—‘conven- 
tional" interpretations of Gouverneur Morris’ mission to England, the Jefferson- 
Hammond negotiations, and the negotiations for Jay’s treaty. By Mr. Ritcheson’s analy- 
sis, for example, the “courteous and conciliatory” Hammond was met by “Jeffersonian 
frost." Not all the remarks Mr. Ritcheson quotes, however, will bear the interpretation 
he puts on them. He shows that the documents are open to more than one interpreta- 
tion; but there is a thin line between doing this and giving the impression that one 
man's guess is as good as another's. 

This book, of course, invites comparison with works like Bemis’ study of Jay’s 
Treaty, and Malone's study of Jefferson. It will be read alongside them as a balance 
and as a demonstration of the impossibility of "objective" history. If Mr. Ritcheson is 
guilty of reading too much into his evidence, his doing so shows how much other his- 
torians have read into theirs. It is essential reading for diplomatic historians. 
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GLADSTONE AND KRUGER: LIBERAL GOVERNMENT AND COLONIAL 
‘HOME RULE’ :880-8s. By D. M. Schreuder. [Studies in Political History.] 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 558. $17.00.) 


Tue basic dilemma faced by nineteenth-century British policy makers in South Africa: 
was to maintain control of the Cape without becoming engrossed in the interior. The 
Cape was vital for economic and strategic interests. Humanitarian and imperialist 
pressure pushed English leaders toward intervention. Yet the demands of economy, 
especially under Liberal administrations, the gulf between Boer and Briton in culture 
and motive, and the unwillingness of Cape colonists to assume a share of the burden 
all militated against involvement beyond the Cape. Successive governments tried to 
compromise these opposites, first by abandoning the Dutch trekkers, then by federation, 
and finally, in the last two decades of the century, by conceding them autonomy under 
British suzerainty. The anomalies of this last remained until they were resolved in the 
Boer War. 

D. M. Schreuder explores the emergence of this third approach during Gladstone's 
second government. He sees a policy of weakness, in part brought on by overextension 
of commitments, and he takes as his dominating concept "The manner and timing of 
the decline of British influence . . . in the politics of southern Africa, and the resultant 
rise to a position of new-found strength on the part of the Afrikaner leaders." The 
Gladstone ministry, in the wake of the Midlothian campaign but before the Majuba 
Hill incident, adopted a conciliatory policy which they maintained throughout the 
remainder of the government. They retreated from federation but stopped short of 
the earlier independence policy, clinging instead to the concept of British suzeráinty. 
Instead of disarming the assertive Boers, however, Schreuder suggests this weak 
response transferred initiative to Kruger, and worse yet, it did so unnecessarily because 
the Gladstonians overreacted to the momentary display of Afrikaner national 
unity after Majuba. Years before the gold discoveries enhanced Afrikaner strength, the 
Liberals had already begun a retreat. 

. The book's title is more symbolic than descriptive. Gladstone and Kruger never met, 
and for long periods Gladstone was so distracted by Irish, Egyptian, and other affairs 
that his attention scarcely lighted on South African business, The point of view is, 
rather, that of British colonial administrators and their advisers in the field. Schreuder's 
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scholarship is superb, almost excessive, but the sources are overwhelmingly British, 
and Afrikaner views appear indirectly. They reveal the struggle of Kimberley to reach 
a settlement with Kruger at Pretoria and then to keep him within it, followed by 
Derby's skillful playing of Cape politics to limit to acceptable bounds the revisions con- 
ceded in the London Convention. Schreuder notes that Gladstone’s South African 
and Irish policies evolved concurrently, and he suggests that South African concilia- 
tion provided a model that was later followed in Irish Home Rule. Here as elsewhere 
he hesitates to press home his most tantalizing interpretations, but we can hope that 
further reflection mingled with more of this fine research will bring him to firm con- 
clusions. 


University of Oklahoma WirLiAM H. Marn, Jr. 


IRELAND AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1899-1921. By Alan J. Ward. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 291. $9.50.) 


In early 1899 Theodore Roosevelt believed that “The professional Irishman is losing 
his grip and the bulk of the Irish are becoming Americans." His assessment was correct 
for that moment; nevertheless, as this book shows, it was premature. Since the partial 
settlement of Anglo-American controversies by the Treaty of Washington, the in- 
fluence of Irish-Americans on British-American relations had declined greatly. In both 
Ireland and America the Irish generally deferred major action while awaiting the re- 
sults of Gladstone's home-rule campaign. Thanks partly to Gladstone, consequently, 
an Anglo-American rapprochement at the end of the century became possible. : 

But Gladstone died the year before Roosevelt made his remark; hopes for home 
rule had been dim since 1892; and in 1899 the Boer War started. The war came just 
when Ireland was ready to adopt forceful measures, and it furnisheed an occasion 
for doing so. From then until the settlement of 1921 the Irish problem almost con- 
stantly bedevilled Anglo-American relations, and to a much greater extent than in 
any previous period except just after the Civil War. 

Ward gives an excellent account of the Irish role in defeating four Anglo-American 
arbitration treaties, fomenting anti-British sentiment in the United States during World 
War I, defeating the Treaty of Versailles, and compelling Great Britain (partly through 
pressure from America) to come to terms in 1921. His book is enlightening not only 
about Anglo-American relations but about the operation of a powerful pressure group. 
Moreover, Ward demonstrates again how difficult it is for a country composed of people 
with, variegated and recent national backgrounds to have a coherent foreign policy. The 
book is well researched and well written. 

Ward concludes that “the Irish did play an important role in Anglo-American 
relations and in the formulation of American, and to a lesser extent British, foreign 
policy.” But how important? Even had Ireland not existed, the chances are that the 
arbitration treaties and the Treaty of Versailles would have failed, and that American 
anger against Britain would have been great in 1916. The forces drawing Britain and 
America together in the carly twentieth century were too strong for even the Irish to 
weaken greatly. 


Claremont Graduate Schooi CHARLES S, CAMPBELL 
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RUTHERFORD AND BOLTWOOD: LETTERS ON RADIOACTIVITY. Edited 
by Lawrence Badash. [Yale Studies in the History of Science and Medicine, 
Number 4.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1969. Pp. xxii, 378. 
$12.50.) 


Tue publication of correspondence, in contrast to the publication of monographs, 
requires no apology, for such contributions are, in fact, of greater service to the his- 
torical community than to the historian-editor. And for historians of early twentieth- 
century science the value and importance of all such contributions is much enhanced 
by their paucity and by the increasing recognition that, in this period above all, history ` 
of science without reference to scientific correspondence is much like diplomatic his- 
tory without reference to diplomatic correspondence—a bare sequence of consensuses 
with, at best, only a formal explanation of how they were achieved. For Rutherford we 
are fortunate to have in A. S. Eve’s authorized biography (1939) one of the last of 
the genre of life and letters, those literary burial mounds typical of the late nineteenth 
century. It is there, above all in letters to his financée, later his wife, that the ambitious 
young colonial speaks frankly in the years 1895-1905. In the following twelve years, 
when Rutherford was between the ages of thirty-four and forty-five, he carried on a 
sustained correspondence with a coetaneous American chemist—one of those physically 
large men for whom Rutherford had a marked preference. Along with, and later in lieu 
of, the topic of radiochemistry, he and his correspondent expressed themselves frankly 
on scientific work and personalities (most often that of Sir William Ramsay). “Prof. 
B. B. Boltwood of Yale wrote many letters of the greatest interest to Rutherford,” 
Eve pointed out. “Some day these should all be printed in full, with Rutherford’s 
replies.” 

This Badash has now done, and done with care (which certainly cannot be said 
of Eve). Badash has, moreover, identified (with but few exceptions) the publications 
and persons mentioned or alluded to in the letters. These biographical notes, although 
not always quite relevant or perfectly accurate, form the bulk and the best of the edi- 
torial comment. As for the scientific content of the letters, Badash has limited himself 
largely to annotating the easy and familiar, namely Rutherford’s well-known physical 
researches, while the specific scientific content of this correspondence, difficult and 
unfamiliar radiochemistry, remains unilluminated. Nor is light shed here by the intro- 
duction, a brief, semipopular sketch without notes (but sprinkled with errors and, to 
my mind, silly dicta). At the other end, the index is almost complete in respect of 
persons and scientific and academic institutions, and, while general social categories 
are wanting, scientific ones appear. 


University of Rochester PauL FORMAN 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF NAHUM GOLDMANN: SIXTY YEARS OF 
JEWISH LIFE. Translated by Helen Sebba. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1969. Pp. viii, 358. $7.95.) 

PIONIER DER VERWIRKLICHUNG: EIN ARZT AUS DEUTSCHLAND 
ERZAHLT VOM BEGINN DER ZIONISTISCHEN BEWEGUNG UND 
SEINER NIEDERLASSUNG IN PALÄSTINA KURZ NACH DER JAHR- 
HUNDERTWENDE. By Elias Auerbach. [Veröffentlichung des Leo Baeck In- 
stituts.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1969. Pp. 411. DM 25.) 


Parts of both books are of interest only to special groups of readers: readers concerned | 
with the minutiae of Zionist politics (Dr. Goldmann's volume), or readers emotionally 
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involved in the beginnings of modern Jewish settlement in Palestine (Dr. Auerbach’s 
narrative.) Nevertheless, there is much material in both to make them rewarding to 
the historian of the Middle East and its culture, to the student of modern European 
history, and to the anthropologist. 

Nahum Goldmann, little known in the United States, acted as a major spokesman 
for suffering Jewish minorities during the Nazi and post-Nazi period. He was repre- 
sentative of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, first to the League of Nations and then 
to the United Nations, head of the World Jewish Congress, and chairman of the Paris- 
based Comité des Délégations Juives. What made his negotiations effective was his 
acute, if not always subtle political sense, the charm of his personality, and the in- 
dependence and freedom he manifested in dealing with those in power. The fact that — 
neither he nor the organizations he represented had power in any real sense did not 
inhibit him in his fight for Jewish civil rights and against discrimination. His auto- 
biography—written in an easygoing and engaging style—leaves one with the notion 
that the high and mighty (Cardinal and Secretary of State Pacelli, Russian Foreign 
Minister Maxim Litvinov, and Mussolini, to mention only a few) were quite impressed 
with this outspoken, courageous, and spirited Jew and ascribed to him more potency 
than he ever could hope to possess. At one point, a member of the Hapsburg family tried 
to enlist his support for a Hapsburg restoration! 

Goldmann must also be credited with evoking in German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and his associates a sense of moral responsibility for the genocide of the 
Jewish community in the Hitler era and with persuading Germany to make restitution 
to surviving victims. Of equal importance in his career was his vigorous activity to 
get the original plan to partition Palestine approved by both the American government 
and the Zionist leadership. Toning down the fact that this partition was originally 
a British plan, he concentrates on his own efforts, negotiations, and strategies on 
behalf of its fruition. The sections dealing with this issue are a brilliant lesson in 
diplomacy, international relations, and the role of personal rivalry in. political life. In the 
end the refusal of the Arabs to accept partition changed the entire project and created 
a radically new political constellation. 

In-1g09 Dr. Elias Auerbach, gynecologist and surgeon, left his native Germany 
for a pioneer’s life in Palestine, then a part of the Ottoman Empire. He built the first 
hospital in Haifa, worked toward modernization of medical services, founded the Haifa 
Jewish community, participated in the establishment of a model high school and a 
technical college. Against the background of these facts the author successfully re- 
creates the social and cultural atmosphere of the time: the friendly contact between 
Arabs and Jews, the beneficent influence of the German colony, the frictions between 
the various religious orders, the survival of ancient customs and mores, the idealism 
of the Jewish immigrants, and their adjustment to very primitive living conditions. 

For many years Dr. Auerbach was engaged in Biblical studies in preparation of 
a nontheological history of ancient Israel. The two-volume work, Wüste und Gelobtes 
Land (Desert and Promised Land [1936]), appeared later, after the period of time 
covered in his autobiography. 

Both volumes are more than autobiographies; they offer perceptive, mature in- 
sights into their respective periods and areas. Useful indexes are appended to each book. 


Brandeis University Nanum N. GLATZER 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN 1911-15: A STUDY OF BRITISH FAR EAST- 
ERN POLICY. By Peter Lowe.. ([New York:| St. Martin's Press. 1969. Pp. 
343. $16.50.) 

THE ESTRANGEMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN, 1917-35. By 
Malcolm D. Kennedy. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of.California Press. 
1969. Pp. 363. $7.95.) 

TocerHer these books cover the detailed history of Anglo-Japanese relations from 

the second renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 until the deadlock over the 

ratio system at the preliminary naval talks in London in 1934. Epilogues in both books 
summarize the developments in the Far East up to the time of the Japanese attack on 

Pearl Harbor. Lowe's account of the benefits and hazards of the Anglo-Japanese 

alliance leads into Kennedy's record of its abrogation and the consequences thereof. 

These authors, however, represent different approaches to diplomatic history. Peter 

Lowe, a lecturer in history at Manchester University, bases his thorough, documented 

study on official and private British papers and the printed sources of the West. He. 

. takes an objective view of Britain's Far Eastern policy and carefully appraises men like 

Sir Edward Grey and Sir John N. Jordan who made it. In contrast Captain Kennedy 
writes largely from his own diaries and notes made while working in fapan during 
most of the period covered. In a succession of positions as à British officer on language 
attachment to the Japanese army, a business man, and a Reuter's correspondent, he 
came to know the Japanese people and their leaders, thus developing a sympathetic 
understanding of their sensitivities, pride, and feelings of insecurity—even their ambi- 
tions in China and anti-American attitudes—as they emerged. as a great power. His 
work adds color, human anecdotes, and the point of view of an observer on the spot 
to the histery of conflicting Far Eastern interests. 

According to Lowe, the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance contained seeds of 
friction, even though renewed with confidence by both governments in 1911 for the 
purpose of mutual defense and peace in Asia. The avowed object of the partners to 
maintain the open door and independence of China was at variance with their national 
aims regarding China: Britain wishing to hold to the status quo, Japan desiring to 
expand her position in China's domains. The outbreak of the revolution in’ China and 
the subsequent establishment of a republic raised questions of joint policy that soon 
precipitated disagreement. Between 1911 and 1914 Britain's determined opposition to 
Japan's proposals for cooperation in political intervention and the economic develop- 
ment of China led Japan to decide upon independent action. The beginning of the war 
in Europe temporarily checked her and soon demonstrated the benefits of the alliance 
to both members. 

Japan's destruction of Germany's Pacific fleet, her take-over of the German-held 
islands north of the equator, and hér occupation—in conjunction with Britain—of 
the German concession in Shantung gave Britain invaluable assistance, while greatly 
strengthening her own position in the Pacific. But she shook the foundations of the 
alliance in January 1915 when, without previously informing her partner, she presented 
the Twenty-One Demands to China, hoping thereby to make China a Japanese protec- 
torate. Although a Sino-Japanese war and the termination of the alliance were ‘avoided 
by British mediation in May, dislike and distrust of Japan were widespread when the 
war ended. 

The abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance "Jhecdisie an open question, Japan 
wished it to continue, having achieved great power under its protection: and needing 
the security it afforded in a hostile world. Britain and her dominions recognized its 
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importance for their defense in the Far East, favoring its renewal in a modified form. 
But the United States, at odds with Japan on several counts, relentlessly opposed its 
continuance. Since harmonious relations with America were of primary concern to 
Britain, she yielded to American pressure and abrogated the alliance at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921. Kennedy foretold the consequences of this abrogation and 
records the fulfillment of his predictions: Japan’s humiliation at being discarded by 
Britain for American friendship; her bold aggrandizement of her position in Manchuria 
and China, unhampered by British restraint; her growing hatred of Britain and the 
United States as hostile critics; and finally her alliance with their enemies. His knowl- 
edge of the bearing of Japan’s domestic conflicts on her foreign policy adds much to an 
understanding of her fanatical behavior. l 


Washington, D. C. Grace Fox 


WHILE CHINA FACED WEST: AMERICAN REFORMERS IN NATIONALIST 
CHINA, 1928-1937. By James C. Thomson, ]r. [Harvard East Asian Series, 
Number 38.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 310. 
$7.95.) 

Cuane Kai-shek’s failure in China was foreseen in the 1930s by a host of American 

observers, missionaries as well as diplomats. Perhaps more clearly than the diplomats, 

American Protestant missionaries understood the urgent need for land reform, under- 

stood the importance of alleviating peasant misery if the mandate of heaven was not 

to be wrested from Chiang’s hands through violent revolution. Thomson has written 

a thoughtful study of the impact on China of a few Americans of good will, mission- 

aries and foundation representatives who sought to carry out programs of rural recon- 

struction—programs that Chiang’s government never took quite seriously enough. 

He writes extremely well, treating his subjects with uncommonly mature judgment, 

always with sympathetic understanding, without ever making the mistake of seeing 

them as they saw themselves. The book is also an excellent example of the value of 
missionary sources for an understanding of modern China and American influence 
there. 

Thomson’s best-developed figure is George Shepherd, a New Zealand born Aimeri- 
can missionary who viewed himself as a Christian Borodin, granted an opportunity to 
direct China toward a Western liberal future through rural reconstruction and ideo- 
logical reform while engaged in a conscious race against the Communists. Behind the 
scene stands Mme, Chiang, who conceived of using American missionaries as cadres 
and succeeded in winning the occasional support of her husband, who preferred mili- 
tary solutions, and of skeptical mission leaders, wisely fearful of identification with the 
Kuomintang regime. But as the result of Mme. Chiang's efforts, Americans who had 
been struggling to reform rural China without adequate financial support and without 
the cooperation of local officials found themselves backed by the Chinese government. 
As Shepherd asked, what would Borodin have done with such an opportunity? 

Thomson’s vision transcends the limited focus of this monograph, indicating his 
awareness of the larger questions his study poses. How can Americans succeed in the 
role of reformers in underdeveloped countries? Can they avoid becoming instruments of 
the ancien régime, enemies of the revolution? Can they rise above the corrupting 
grasp of the privileged status they enjoy abroad? If one people or nation is determined 
to aid another, in what form will this aid be most effective? Thomson's governmental 
experience suggests the value of the Rockefeller Foundation's program begun by 
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Selskar Gunn, whose "consuming aim was to root Western assistance in Chinese 
institutions and only to stimulate, never to envelop, constructive indigenous efforts." 
The book is important, therefore, not only as a study of particular intercultural in- 
fluences, but also as an introduction to the complications inherent in the American 
reformer's mission abroad. 


Michigan State University "Warren I. Conen 


THE SWASTIKA AND THE EAGLE: HITLER, THE UNITED STATES, AND- 
THE ORIGINS OF WORLD WAR II. By James V. Compton. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1967. Pp. xiv, 297. $6.95.) 


ApoLr Hitler, while no Crèvecoeur or Walt Whitman, had some interesting notions 
about the American scene: “Transfer a German to Kiev, and he remains a perfect 
German. Transfer him to Miami and you make a degenerate of him—in other words— 
an American.” Though this may not have been Hitler’s soberest assessment of the 
United States, it reflected his persistant attitude of malign neglect. Convinced that 
an incurable inner crisis would keep ‘America from decisive action, Hitler long ignored 
the warnings of German diplomats in Washington. James V. Compton, an American 
scholar at the University of Edinburgh, shows that he was similarly selective in what 
he chose to believe about Japan. From a careful examination of Documents on German 
Foreign Policy and other published and unpublished sources, Compton argues that 
Hitler, in recklessly encouraging Japanese expansionism, was moved more by a 
“Barbarossa obsession” against the Soviet Union than by a rational analysis of the 
current and future distribution of power in the Atlantic and Pacific. He grossly and 
fatally miscalculated American and Japanese capabilities and intentions. 

Despite a valiant effort, Compton does not quite succeed in showing how the 
“terrible simplifier" arrived at his wrong conclusions. Noting that Hitler never syste- 
matically developed his vision of the postwar world, Compton concludes from a review 
of the abundant evidence in captured German records that he was unable to rise above 
his Continental prejudices, which may be another way of saying that he had finally 
attained his level of incompetence. Whatever Hitler’s ultimate aims may have been 
(and on this much-disputed point Compton seems to be of the conservative school), 
he certainly conveyed to many the idea that he was a revolutionary nihilist, and a 
singularly unpleasant one at that. The darker aspects of the Nazi upheaval do not 
emerge very sharply in this study, which is primarily an essay in traditional diplomatic 
history, but the narrow focus is really no handicap, for in 1940 and 1941 there was 
very little contact among the United States, Germany, and Japan except through 
governmental channels, and relationships were almost as abstract as those on a chess- 
board. 

Mr. Compton offers penetrating comment on such subjects as planning versus 
opportunism in Hitler’s foreign policy, disagreements among various German elements, 
and the lack of trust between Germany and Japan. His judgments do not always 
agree with those of Presseisen, Meskill, Trefousse, Frye, and other writers on this 
crucial period, but they are clearly and forcefully stated. 


US Department of State Freprick AANDAHL 
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PHYSIOGNOMICS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. By Elizabeth C. Evans. |'Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume LIX, Part 5.] 
(Philadelphia: the Society. 1969. Pp. 101. $4.00.) 


Rarety does a monograph attain its goals of comprehensiveness, clarity, and concen- 
tration, but Professor Evans' authoritative book has achieved that distinction. Seeking 
to explicate the role in classical antiqüity of natural physiognomy, or "the art of 
interpreting. character from the physique," her monograph analyzes the technical 
aspects of physiognomic theory and practice as a quasi-science, often closely related to 
medicine, and as an inferential art, employed in literature, rhetoric, and ancient port- 
raiture. Limiting her study to literary evidence, largely from pagan sources, the author 
has followed the patterns established by the Hellenistic pseudo-Aristotelian Physiog- 
nomica in emphasizing the formal properties of physiognomy, those classified inferences 
drawn from a parallelism in physique and nature between men and animals and from 
ethnographical characterizations. She also develops very sensitively the “physiognomic 
consciousness” of ancient writers, manifested in the use of facial expressions and their 
associated psychological dispositions as presented in descriptions of momentary physical 
appearance and transient psychological states. In this respect, the great eighteenth- 
‘century physiognomist J. K. Lavater has a modern successor, rather as an historian of 
ancient ideas and attitudes than as a didactic psychologist. 

The author begins with a descriptive analysis of the ancient physiognomical 
treatises from: Aristotle to the late antique Phystognomonia Latina, and then pro- 
ceeds to establish the interest of the philosophers and medical writers on physiognomics, 
including the theoretical relationships between physiognomy and the humors. Seneca 
with his moral essays (especially De Ira) and his tragedies (especially Medea and 
Hippolytus) is the central figure in her discussion of the physiognomic repertory in 
drama, given impetus in the plays of Euripides and the New Comedy, the characterol- 
ogy of Theophrastus and the Hellenistic biographers, and the moral judgements of 
Stoicism. Seneca’s definitions of rhetorical terms used for iconistic and physiognomical 
descriptions, exempla, and literary portraiture are followed in rhetorical theory, 
strongly developed in the Auctor ad Herennium and in the writings of Cicero, Quintil- 
lian, Philostratus, and the Imperial panegyrists. The effects of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
manual and related theories are traced in ancient history and biography, beginning with 
Polybius, moderately in Livy, trenchantly in Tacitus, and profoundly'in Pliny the 
Elder, Suetonius, Plutarch, and the Historia Augusta, showing the developed concern 
for the relation between a man's appearance and his inner character. Historical motifs 
are subsequently contrasted with the typological patterns of physiognomic char- 
acterization used in epic, elegaic, and lyric poetry and.in satire, epigram, and fiction, 
each with its distinctive forms. Finally, this excellent work concludes with an acute- 
examination of physiognomics in the fourth century a.D. as demonstrated by the pagan 
intellectuals aróund Julian, by the Church Fathers Gregory of Nazianzus and St. 
Ambrose, and by the Christian writer Nemesius of Emesa on the Nature of Man, all 
deeply affected by Galen and by an overriding preoccupation with the essential character 
of the Good Man. 

' Although the abundant evidence offered by the numerous surviving portraits of 
Greeks and Romans in the fine arts has been deliberately excluded, these images, too, 
provide corroboration of physiognomic penetration into portraiture, as demonstrated 
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by M. Rambaud (Latomus 7o [1964], 599-610) on the morphopsychology of a marble 
portrait of Caesar in Turin. 


Columbia University RicHARD BRILLIANT 


LA RELIGION GRECQUE: DIEUX, CULTES, RITES ET SENTIMENT RE- 
LIGIEUX DANS LA GRÈCE ANTIQUE. By Edouard des Places, S. J. (Paris: 
Éditions A. et J. Picard et Cie. 1969. Pp. 396. 8o fr.) 


ANvoNE who knows Father des Places and his work, both as a scholar and as professor 
at the Biblical Institute and the Gregorian University in Rome, has been conditioned 
to expect thoroughness and authoritativeness. The same qualities characterize this volume 
on a subject that is of particular interest to students of ancient religion and history. 
Too often the ancient Greeks have been pictured as rationalists and philosophers, and 
their polytheistic religion, which is so strange to the modern student because it was a 
religion without a creed, without dogmas, without an organized church hierarchy, 
and à peu prés sans prêtres, has been glossed over, even though it played a much 
greater role in the lives and thinking of the ancient Greeks than admirers and critics 
are wont to acknowledge (“Et pourtant la religion occupe dans la vie grecque une 
place considérable et constante.") Certain scholars, like H. J. Rose, Arthur Darby 
Nock, Martin P. Nilsson, E. R. Dodds, A.-J. Festugiére, and Edouard des Places, 
have done admirable work in putting Greek cultic religion in its proper perspective 
in the history of the ancient Greeks. 

Professor des Place deals comprehensively with subjects from Homer to the New 
Testament, drawing upon the resources of archeology, history, literature, philosophy, 
and religion. He notes briefly, but knowledgeably, the contribution of contemporary 
scholarship to a better understanding of the role and significance of ancient Greek 
religion, and likewise for a better understanding of early Christianity. Ancient Greek 
religion and the polis were closely connected. Des Places appropriately quotes Fustel 
de Coulanges: “Dans la societé antique, cité et religion sont étroitement unies . . . La 
cité a un caractère religieux et la religion a un caractère politique. Le but essentiel de la 
religion est la prosperité de la cité: aussi l'irreligion est-elle un crime.” Throughout his 
book Father des Places seems to emphasize that the ancient Greeks often came close 
to, but-never did achieve, a monotheistic religion ("celle-ci n'a jamais connu le mono- 
théisme strict, mais seulement 'soit une synthése de tous les dieux ou de plusieurs, soit. 
un principe philosophique ou théologique’ "); that, in addition, they never achieved a - 
belief in a personal deity. It would seem much more relevant to say that the ancients 
did achieve a Aenotheistic concept of deity (Hesiod, Solon, Aeschylus, for example) 
that was stronger in some periods than at others and that was even personal to some 
extent. Since ancient Greek religion was never a dogmatic religion, it will never be 
possible to generalize in the way one can generalize about Christianity or Judaism. 

La Religion grecque should be required reading of every graduate student and 
teacher of ancient Greek history. In concise form, supported by full bibliography 
and relevant support from the ancient sources, both literary, epigraphical, archeologi- 
cal, and historical, Father des Places deals in Part I with the Greek gods and their cults 
as well as their feast days, abstract divinities, the cult of the dead, prayers for the dead, 
divination, sacrifices, priests, interdicts and purifications, popular religion and the 
domestic cult, and cult prayers. In Part II the ancient sources are examined in some 
detail for evidence of Greek religiosity (“le sentiment religieux," "Religiositát"). This 
is an extremely interesting part of the book, as it surveys Greek literature from Homer : 
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to Proclus for evidence of religiosity and examines Orphism, Pythagoreanism, the 
mysteries of Eleusis, Epicureanism, Stoicism, Greek religious thought just before 
the Christian era, astrology and the occult, the idea of sin, Platonism and Neoplatonism, 
various forms of religious attitude, foreign gods, mysteries, and initiations on the 
eve of Christianity, ecstasy, deification, and the trend toward monotheism. In Part 
III Father des Places, appropriately enough, tries to place ancient Greek religion in 
historical perspective with relation to Christianity, discussing specifically the religious 
mentality of the first century of the Christian era, the meaning of deisidaimón 
(superstitiosus), the “unknown God," “Temples made by the hand of man,” chronos 
and kairos, and the relation of man to God, specifically as they relate to the Book of 
Acts and help clarify the relation of ancient Greek religion to early Christianity. An 
appendix of Greek religious vocabulary with pertinent bibliography, indexes of the 
gods, heroes, divine abstractions (I); of feast days (II); of Greek terms (III); and of 
ancient authors and wise men (IV) make the book eminently usable. 

La Religion grecque, published with the cooperation of the National Center of 
Scientific Research, deserves to become a standard work of reference for those who 
wish specific information on a given aspect of the subject. It is an excellent handbook 
for students who need to know the role and significance of ancient Greek religion in 
some detail. 


Colgate University Jonn E. REZINE 


A HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Volume III, THE FIFTH-CENTURY 
ENLIGHTENMENT. By W. K. C. Guthrie. (New York: Cambridge University . 
Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 543. $16.50.) 


"Tuis is the third volume in Professor Guthrie’s monumental exposition of the history 
of Greek philosophical thought. The first two volumes traced the course of Greck 
philosophy from its origins in Miletus to Democritus and the atomist school of the . 
fifth century. In the present work the richly diversified, energetic, and remarkably 
subtle philosophizing of the fifth century (all of which is strikingly relevant to con- 
temporary predilections and perplexities) is surveyed and studied in detail. This was 
a brilliant period: the age of the Sophists and of Socrates. Professor Guthrie uses an 
apt and suggestive analogy between the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and "the 
exuberant world of the Athenian Enlightenment." The analogy is judiciously employed 
in further illuminating the sparkling and many-faceted intellectual character of the 
fifth century. 

There were two main aspects of this Enlightenment. There was the initia] extra- 
ordinary intellectual ferment and vitality in an atmosphere free from the restraints 
of tradition, custom, and prejudice. Profound questions were raised concerning the 
function and purpose of society, the uses of power, and the desirability of authority 
and equality; the nature of moral concepts and ideals of conduct and their justifica- 
tion; the nature of knowledge (an important part of this question having to do with 
language and the relation of language to the world); and the defense of religious 
belief or atheism. The matrix of these queries, and the grounds, so to speak, upon 
which specific contests took place, was the great nomos-physis controversy. Are ethical 
and political ideas and practices, are intellectual judgments, indeed the very language 
we use, the products of convention, nomos, or do these have some basis in nature, 
reality, physis? The antithesis is present in all of the major disputes and discussions of 
the time. The other aspect of the period was the person of Socrates, the embodiment 
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of enlightenment and the figure in whom the tendencies and spirit of the age found its 
greatest philosopher. 

Professor Guthrie concentrates upon these two aspects of fifth-century intellectual 
life. Commencing with the world of the Sophists, he discusses the methods and out- 
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physis-nomos positions; Sophist discussions of social structure and purpose; the thesis 
of ethical relativism; conceptions of rhetoric, language, and philosophy; the theories 
of religion, agnosticism, and atheism. He also deals with the individual Sophists and 
their contributions: Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Antiphon, Thrasymachus, and others. 
The entire period has generally been unjustly neglected or misrepresented by historians 
in the past. Werner Jaeger’s chapter on the Sophists (Paideia, Vol. I) is a notable ex- 
ception for its accuracy and sensitivity. Guthrie's volume is a major advance of his- 
torical understanding. 

In the second part of his book, some 165 pages of penetrating and informative 
analysis, Professor Guthrie focuses on Socrates, his life and character, his philosophical 
contribution, and his significance. 

In addition to the main exposition, there are references to and analyses of important 
documents. The views of Thucydides and Greek dramatists and the actual course of 
historical events, as clarifying and illustrating the philosophical materials, are skillfully 
woven into Professor Guthrie's story. 

The result is that this book, like the age it reflects, is a brilliant achievement. Pro- 
fessor Guthrie's study combines remarkable erudition and inclusiveness of scope with 
a lucid and readable style. On controversial points he presents the alternative positions 
and scholarly disagreements fairly and refers the interested reader to additional litera- 
ture on the subject in question. Valuable bibliographical references to current and 
to established literature and helpful footnotes add interest to an already fascinating text. 
While the conception and organization of this book are highly original, Professor 
Guthrie succeeds in giving us the most balanced and perceptive treatment of fifth- 
century thought that has yet been written. Accordingly, his volume will interest all 
students of history, philosophy, and literature, and will undoubtedly establish itself 
as the authoritative work in this field. 


City College of the City University of New York H. S. THAYER 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART: ESSAYS AND STUDIES. By Sir lan 
Richmond. Edited by Peter Salway. (London: Faber and Faber. 1969. Pp. 294. 705.) 


Sm Jan Richmond, the authority on the. archeology of Roman Britain, left a number 
of unfinished and unpublished papers on his death in 1965. Peter Salway, Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, has succeeded in preparing several of these papers 
for publication despite serious problems; some survived in several different versions 
with no evidence of which version represented Richmond's latest view, and almost all 
footnotes had to be supplied. Another problem was that some of Richmond's opinions 
at the time of writing have been superseded by more recent work, particularly in dating 
some archeological remains. Salway solved these editorial problems with the aid of other 
archeologists. Since it was his feeling that the text should not be altered but should 
"stand in its own right as an expression of Richmond's views at specific periods in his 
career," Salway has supplemented it by footnotes providing sources and supplying 
new information. 

Roman Archacology and Art contains Richmond’s Ford Lectures for 1951: “Britain 
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in the Third and Fourth Centuries," a topographical survey corrected in a number of 
notes by John Mann, and the J. H. Gray Lectures for 1952, "The Romano-British 
Countryside," describing rural estates, villages, temples, and shrines. The picture 
presented in these lectures of provincial life in the third and fourth centuries is less 
gloomy than it is usually depicted. Although some repetition cannot be avoided in the 
two series of lectures, together they form a comprehensive picture of Roman Britain 
and add details of provincial life throughout the Empire. As Richmond said, “British 
archaeology has taken us further along the path of knowledge than it is possible to 
advance in most provinces of the Empire." Two brief papers on Roman Britain are 
"Hadrian's Wall” and “Spanish Troops in Roman Britain." Other papers attest to 
Richmond's knowledge of archeology in other portions of the Roman Empire. They 
include a discussion of Roman military enginecring, a description of remains from the 
Roman colonia at Aosta, a comparison of provincial palaces from many parts of the 
Empire, and analyses of a number of monuments: the Ara Pacis Augustae, the Arch 
of Titus, Flavian reliefs found below the Palazzo della Cancellaria, Trajan’s Arch at 
Beneventum, and reliefs from the Arch of Marcus Aurelius. Richmond's versatility as a 
student of classical civilization can be seen in his essay "Fame and Immortality in the 
Roman World," which is based entirely upon literary sources. 

The old proverb, one picture is worth a thousand words, may be trite, but this book 
proves it true. Roman Archaeology and Art contains eight plates and eleven figures, 
and although many more would have added greatly to the cost, they also would have 
aided the reader. Illustrations to accompany Richmond’s interpretations of the symbolic 
meaning of the reliefs on imperial monuments and a map of Britain, showing Roman 
names of cities and districts, would have been useful. This is hardly a substantive criti- 
cism, however. Students of Roman art and-archeology and admirers of Sir Ian 
Richmond must be grateful to Peter Salway for making these studies available. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee. RareH V. TURNER 


LIFE AND LEISURE IN ANCIENT ROME. By J. P. V. D. Balsdon. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1969. Pp. 463. $8.95.) 


Tue author of this attractive book—he is president of the Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies—has already won recognition as a perceptive and well-informed 
interpreter of Roman society and culture. The expectations aroused by his Roman 
Women (1963) and his essays in The Romans (1965) are fulfilled here. This does not 
mean that other important works on Roman life are superseded. The collections of lit- 
erary evidence and the descriptions in Marquardt (1887) and Friedlander. (roth ed., 
1919-21) remain fundamental, and Carcopino’s Daily Life in Ancient Rome (Eng. 
trans., 1940) usefully emphasizes the physical aspects of a limited period. There 
is, however, a welcome and significant place for a book with a more dynamic and 
functional approach, which concentrates on “the lives which people actually led in re- 
spect of work and leisure” and expresses a more contemporary concern “with the 
significance of work and with the employment of leisure.” Recently discovered ar- 
cheological and epigraphical sources, especially valuable in revealing the interests and 
activities of ordinary men, are well exploited. Among villas, for example, there is ref- 
erence to such recent work as the excavation of the Republican country villa at Fran- 
colise near Capua. 

The choice of subjects and their organization is consistent with the emphasis of the 
book. Beginning with the divisions of the day, we meet frequently forgotten details such 
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as the seasonal variation in the length of the hours or the usual omission of the siesta 
in winter. The opening chapters deal with the activities of the day (humble workers are 
not forgotten), the sequences of the year, the calendar, the festivals and celebrations, 
even Christian additions, while noting the need from time to time to clear out an- 
‘tiquated holidays in order to restore more room for public and private business. The 
discussion of the family, while proceeding from birth to execution of wills, includes 
such contemporary problems as natural fecundity and population control. Here is 
pointed out the flaw in a recent theory that the disappearance of noble families was due 
to lead poisoning: “The community’s water came through the same lead pipes; within 
any class of society, food was cooked in the same kind of pots.” The sections “Work; 
Life in the Sun" on public service, and "Leisure; Life in the Shade" on withdrawal or 
retirement afford a fresh statement of Roman ideas of respectable employment, as well 
as the hard work to which otium was often dedicated. Accounts of senators’ holidays 
spent in country or seaside villas, or of soldiers on leave, of travel for tourism, of edu- 
cation or business, and of the immense and expensive variety of popular entertainment 
complete a well-rounded presentation of quidquid agunt homines, the whole infused 
with the urbanity of Horace without lapses into the indignation of Juvenal or the 
austerity of Seneca. 

Happy remarks or observations abound. Libraries were built facing East in order to 
get the morning light, since morning was when they were used. On the bath: “That 
in the Empire cleanliness was next to decadence was a view commonly expressed by the 
Romans themselves." Apicius was "the uncrowned king of the culinary world." "Old 
people, men and women alike, who have no children, are an inviting prey to the ` 
legacy hunters, in the modern world particularly to the charitable institution.” “As 
other countries have found, education is in danger of floundering with youth at the 
helm." "Rome demanded a large professional versatility from its essentially amateur 
governing class." And there is the attractive suggestion that St. Paul could produce a 
copy of a birth certificate in evidence of his Roman citizenship. 

The plates, though few, are excellent and relevant, and references to ancient sources 
brief and convenient. Misprints are few and unimportant, but on Plate I (C), Venus 
Genetrix should be Venus Victrix, and on p. 378, note 79, the title of Marrou's book 
should be MOYZIKO£X ANHP. 

While the author avoids “text bookishness" of manner and design, his combination 
of liveliness and learning, wit and style, make this excellent reading for courses on 
Roman life and civilization. 


University of North Carolina T. Ronznar S. BROUGHTON 


ROMAN MEDICINE. By John Scarborough. [Aspects of Greek and Roman Life.] 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. 238. $7.50.) 


In this nicely printed and copiously illustrated book Professor Scarborough examines 
the "Roman view of medicine" and comes to some conclusions about the "nature of 
medicine in the Roman world." Ten chapters (about 150 pages) are devoted to the 
beginnings of Roman medicine, the origins of the Hellenistic medical tradition and its 
introduction into Rome, Cato and the medical encyclopedists, medical practice in mil- 
itary and civilian life, and the doctor in his relation to Roman society. There are four 
appendixes entitled "Biographical Sketches," "Sources and Problems," "On Human 
Dissection in Roman Medicine," and "Some Notes on Roman Veterinary Medicine.” 
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The appendixes are followed by footnotes and a bibliography that fill some fifty-five 
pages. 

It is abundantly clear that Professor Scarborough is well versed in the subject of 
Roman medicine, and the illustrations that adorn his book are exceptionally good, but 
it is doubtful that he has achieved the avowed aim of this series, Aspects of Greek and 
Roman Life: namely, to appeal to scholars, students, and the general reader. This may 
well be an impossible goal. In this instance, at any rate, it seems likely that the scholar 
will not find the treatment substantial, while the general reader may wish for some- 
thing livelier. As for the student, it is difficult to say, although one feels that his needs 
could have been better served by a different organization of the material and by the 
inclusion of more detail drawn from the ancient authors. The last three appendixes, 
for example, could have been incorporated into the body of the work where, incident- 
ally, the sequence of topics within the chapters is sometimes unexpected. Again, one 
suspects that unless the student had read Cato, Celsus, Galen, Aretaeus, and Soranus, 
he would not get all that he might, or should, from Professor Scarborough’s book. 

On the positive side, Professor Scarborough does demonstrate nicely that Roman 
medicine was a "summary of medical traditions from the Greek, Hellenistic, and Ro- 
man worlds," and his treatment of Celsus, for example, as well as his discussion of 
surgical instruments are among the many good things in his book. His work, as it 
stands, will please certain readers, but more thoughtful editing could have led to some 
improvements. 


University of Minnesota Tom B. Jones 


HANNIBAL: CHALLENGING ROME'S SUPREMACY. By Sir Gavin de Beer. 
[Studio Book.] (New York: Viking Press. 1969. Pp. 319. $9.95.) 


Sır Gavin de Beer has distinguished himself as a soldier and scientist as well as a his- 
torian. He has traveled widely and now lives in Switzerland. He describes his favorite 
pastime as "wandering about." For many years he has been interested in Hannibal, 
especially in the famous march through the Alps; and to this subject he brings not 
only a familiarity with the Greek and Latin sources and a detailed knowledge of 
the Alpine terrain, but special skills in geology, geography, and biology. It is his 
knowledge of biology that has enabled him to identify the different species or sub- 
species of war elephants used in Hannibal's time, explaining some confusing remarks 
by Greek and Latin writers concerning the relative size, strength, and reliability of 
African and Indian elephants. This chapter should interest even a specialist. 

The book, however, is intended for the general reader. That is plain from the long 
and elementary introduction, the absence of footnotes, and lavish use of beautiful pic- 
tures, and the fine paper and binding. Such a reader should be provided with a better 
bibliography. Most of Sir Gavin's titles are out of date, hard to get, or in foreign lan- 
guages. The narrative contains a few minor errors, but the author unfolds his dramatic 
and complicated story so that it is easy to follow and ought to inspire all but the most 
bovine mentality. In the past, it always has. One may wonder today, however, how 
Hannibal and Scipio may appear to a people who shrink from danger and sacrifice 
and yet demand of their leaders nothing short of instant success; who, when forced to 
act, always prefer half measures and seek an easy way out; and who will not be- 
lieve that in some circumstances the price of safety is not money, but blood. There were 
people of that sort in Hannibal's time: they were the Carthaginians. 


University of Louisville Laurence Lee Howe 
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THE WORLD OF TACITUS. By Donald R. Dudley. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1968. Pp. 271. $6.50.) 


Tue world of Tacitus, Professor Dudley points out, is not the world of the modern 
historian in which economics, society, religion, the military machine, urban and rural 
development, finance, trade and commerce, politics and governmental administration, 
among others, are the forces conditioning the events of history. Although Tacitus 
‘touches upon these matters, too, his world is the world of individuals who, in the 
emperor's palace, in the senate, in the army, and in the ponines are shaping the 
course of events through the state and its institutions. 

From his personal experience in public life, with perceptive judgment and a skep- 
tical, sometimes cynical, and usually somber approach, Tacitus records in concise but 
telling and graphic language what he feels motivated public figures and what influ- 
ences were brought to bear upon them in their actions. He is concerned to consider what 
lessons can be learned for himself and for his readers from the revolution that in its 
first stage destroyed the Roman Republic and in its second stage, during years of peace 
at the center of government, diminished the liberty and the independent action of the 
senatorial aristocracy, which he believed had been largely responsible for Rome’s great- 
ness. The chief duty of the historian, Tacitus felt, was “to see to it that virtue is placed 
on record, and that evil men and evil deeds have cause to fear the judgment at the bar 
of posterity,” and he found more to say in the history of his times about the latter than 
the former. 

The book is admirably balanced in its presentation and is eminently readable. 
There is scarcely any aspect of Tacitus or of his writings about which the general reader 
might wish to be informed that is not adequately treated. The author has achieved 
Tacitean brevity and wit and avoided Tacitus’ less frequently mentioned occasional 
prolixity. The style is lively and pointed; the narrative is coherent and illuminated by 
brief and pertinent quotations from the writings of Tacitus. The notes are kept to a 
minimum and contain much information in brief compass to complement the text and 
to put the reader in touch with modern scholarship. The author seems to be in general 
agreement with the positions taken by Sir Ronald Syme in his monumental two- 
volume work on Tacitus. 

Within a framework of introductory chapters entitled "Life and Writings,” "The 
Writing of History," "Narrative" (a treatment of style and structure in the Annals 
and Histories), "Characters," and a concluding chapter on the Nachleben of Tacitus, 
the author sets The World of Tacitus—‘Emperor and Court," “The Senate," “The 
Army,” “Rome, City and People,” “The Provinces,” and “Beyond the Frontiers of the 
Roman World”—a close-knit narrative of the actors and action in each of these areas, 


University of Texas O. W. RzmMUTH 


ROMAN FREEDMEN DURING THE LATE REPUBLIC. By Susan Treggiari. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 293. $8.95.) 


Mns. Treggiari’s study of freedmen during the late republican period is an important 
contribution to the social history of ancient Rome. As a matter of fact, this reviewer 
was as impressed by her judicious statements regarding social values among the Romans 
as by her handling of documentation and scholarship regarding the narrower topic 
of her chosen subject. It is hoped that she will extend her research and writing into 
the broader and neglected area of social history for which her training, talents, and 
interests obviously suit her. 
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The author, although she has selected a rather limited topic for examination, has 
undertaken a difficult one, the many strands of which lead to the common cul-de-sac 
of ancient scholarship—the ever present paucity of source material. The conception of 
such a study as this depends in large measure, therefore, on-organization. The design 
of the contents of this book serves the author's purpose well and leaves few, if any, 
questions untouched. She begins with a definition of freedmen and a description of 
their status in Roman society within a discussion of manumission that includes an in- 
vestigation in general terms of their background and various reasons for and methods 
of manumission. There follow two significant chapters involving the legal position 
of freedmen, the careers open to them, the success of freedmen in attaining their am- 
bitions, and their contributions to the Roman social order. The remaining four chap- 
ters arc neither as strong nor as substantial as the two chapters dealing with the legal 
position and careers of freedmen. The book is rounded out with eight appendixes, a 
general bibliography, and two indexes. Since the author treats the functions of freedmen 
in a variety of categories, there is some repetition: for example, several of Cicero's 
freedmen constantly reappear throughout the book. This kind of repetition may not 
enhance the reader's interest, but it does emphasize the points of the author's thesis. 

Mrs. Treggiari has argued that Roman freedmen accepted with relative ease their 
lot in life; that the institution of slavery was not necessarily a dead end for those it 
encompassed; that freedmen as individuals, not as a class, had open to them a number 
of opportunities for improving their financial, though not their legal, position; that 
what humanity was exercised toward freedmen stemmed primarily from the moral 
principle of fides rather than from law; and that, therefore, the relationship between the 
freedman and his patron was essential in determining the success achieved by the 
freedman; lastly, that the enlightened policies of Caesar and Augustus had done much 
to regularize the position of freedmen, allowing play for “their talents and energy . . . 
among the forces which shaped the political and social revolution" that took place in 
the transition from republic to principate. 


University of Cincinnati A. J. CHRISTOPHERSON 
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LATIN BOOKHANDS OF THE LATER MIDDLE AGES, 1100-1500. By S. Har- 
rison Thomson. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. 132 plates. 
$37.50.) 

A work such as this has long been needed to fill the gap in the history of Latin pal- 
eography in the later Middle Ages. Professor Thomson has selected 132 examples to 
illustrate the development of bookhands in France, Germany (Holy Roman Empire), 
Italy, Britain, and Iberia from 1100 to 1500. The plates are beautifully produced. Each 
manuscript is identified by library and catalogue number. There follows a brief note of 
its contents. When possible, localization and authorship are noted, together with ref- 
erences to other modern works that deal with the specific manuscript. Professor 
Thomson then proceeds to analyze the script of each example in terms that are clearly 
understandable to scholars who are not professional paleographers. These analyses 
constitute the real contribution that Professor Thomson has made, for taken together 
they form a history of bookhands in each region of Western Europe he has chosen 
to deal with and will be invaluable to other scholars. After each analysis, he has 
transcribed about twenty lines from each plate. 
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It may be cavilling to criticize this monumental result of forty years’ labor, but a 
few points need to be made. Professor Thomson is quite right in modernizing the 
scribes’ use of u and v. Why not also modernize the scribes’ use of capitals? The 
treatment of personal names and place names is inconsistent. Sometimes they are left 
in Latin, sometimes translated into modern forms. Not all the place names are fully 
identified. It should also be noted that in two instances Professor Thomson differs in 
attribution from N. R. Ker's Medieval Libraries of Great Britain: for No. 83 he gives 
Ramsey, but it is Thorney, Cambridgeshire, in Ker; for No. 85, Lincoln, but Merton, 
Surrey, in Ker. In No. 2, the author of the great Histoire générale de Languedoc by 
Claude Devic and Joseph Vaisséte appears as P. Vaisetti. Something appears to have 
gone wrong in No. 87. According to both Ker and the British Museum catalogue, 
Royal 7.F.XII is a fifteenth-century manuscript containing writings of William of 
Ockham. The manuscript Professor Thomson describes is Royal 7.F.III. Surely the 
date ought to be 1191-2 instead of 1183: "anno tertio coronationis Regis Ricardi" 
(that is, September 3, 1191-September 2, 1192). 

Emory University G. P. CUTTINO 


THE MONASTIC THEOLOGY OF AELRED OF RIEVAULX: AN EXPERI- 
ENTIAL THEOLOGY. By Amédée Hallier OCSO. Translated by Columban 
Heaney OCSO. With a special introduction by Thomas Merton. Translations 
from Aelred's works by Hugh McCaffery OCSO. [Cistercian Studies Series: Num- 
ber 2.] (Spencer, Mass.: Cistercian Publications. 1969. Pp. xxxi, 178. $7.50.) 

Agxrep, abbot of Rievaulx in Yorkshire, virtually unknown fifty years ago, has been 

discussed since World War II more than any other medieval monk, save his con- 

temporary St. Bernard of Clairvaux. His winning personality and his intellectual and 
emotional sensitivity, so unlike our image of a medieval Cistercian monk, have at- 
tracted historians of our day, and from his works and the biography by his disciple 

Walter Daniel, a vivid picture of his Rievaulx has been constructed. Cistercians and 

others have edited his writings and studied his thought, dwelling much upon his in- 

sistence on spiritual friendship as an important element of personal sanctification in 
the monastic life. The present work, originally entitled Un éducateur monastique, 
emphasizes by its new title the theological rather than the ascetical quality of Aelred’s 
thought. It is a skillful weaving together of his doctrine on the monastic life, taken from 
a number of his writings. These are used without regard to the chronological order 
of their composition and so do not make clear any development there may have been 
in his thought. On the other hand, they show the various facets of his teaching that 
combine into a logical whole. Dom Hallier wrote his book, based upon a doctoral thesis 
of some twelve years ago, before the monastic life, along with much else, became the 
object of a hundred different schemes of reform. He was thus able to see Aelred as he 
really was, a man of unusually wide and humane, yet fully spiritual, views that 
brought his mind to bear on the monastic life. He appears as a traditionalist, accepting 
the monk’s life as a lifelong formation of the soul from the image of sin into the image 
of God, with discipline, the liturgy, and community life as the means of effecting the 
conversion. Áelred had never passed through the schools; he went from the court of 

King David to the novitiate at Rievaulx, but he had read deeply in the Fathers, above 

all St. Gregory, the monk-pope, and St. Augustine. After Scripture, the Confessions 

was his favorite book. He provides a good example of what Dom Jean Leclercq has 
called “‘monastic,” as opposed to “‘scholastic” theology. The translation is excellent. 


Wimbledon Davin Know .es 
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THE MODERN SCHISM: THREE PATHS OF THE SECULAR. By Martin E. 
Marty. (New York: Harper and Row. 1969. Pp. 191. $5.95.) 

THE PAPAL IDEOLOGY OF SOCIAL REFORM: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 1878-1967. By Richard L. Camp. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1969. 
Pp. viii, 180. 32 gls.) 


Pnorzssog Marty has given us a stimulating and provocative thesis about the seculariza- 
tion of Western society, and Professor Camp documents the effort of the papacy to 
counter the threat of such secularization. The Modern Schism limits itself to a time 
span of forty years from 1830 to 1870; The Papal Ideology of Social Reform begins its 
survey with Leo XIII (1878). The Modern Schism developed along three different and 
distinguishable paths: the “formal and unrelenting attack on gods and churches” that 
marked continental Europe; in England “gods and churches were increasingly ig- 
nored”; and in America they were transformed in a way that is called “controlled or 
ambiguous secularization.” That these three different “paths to the secular” character- 
ized European, English, and American life respectively is only roughly and generally 
true, but Marty summons interesting and, for the most part, convincing arguments for _ 
this schematization. It is of course possible, as he admits, that America is only now in 
the mid-twentieth century feeling at a retarded rate the influences that made more 
spectacular progress in Europe and England seventy-five or one hundred years earlier. 
Yet the role of the American churches in the peace movement, the struggle for racial 
justice and integration, and the attack on poverty does suggest something of a dis- 
tinctive and different kind of attitude. By contrast the effort of the papacy, docu- 
mented and evaluated by Professor Camp, will seem modest and tentative indeed, at 
least until the pontificate of John XXIII. Each pope’s pronouncements (and Pro- 
fessor Camp limits his study to official doctrinal statements) are analyzed and related 
to contemporary historical developments and to the work of predecessors. The effect 
is illuminating, although, as the author admits, the chief impact of such teachings 
was felt in the activities of Catholic trade unions, Christian Democratic political 
parties, and, one might add, the less obvious work of local parish priests and laymen. 
The papal teachings themselves are subjected to a fairly rigorous and searching analy- 
sis, and the weaknesses are unfailingly pointed out. Leo XIIs obsessive concern about 
the inviolability and divine sanction attaching to private property, for example, is 
shown to be a serious distortion of the Thomistic teaching and, in any case, to be justi- 
fied in Rerun Novarum on grounds that socialists had a relatively easy time demolish- 
ing thoroughly. Failure to discriminate between moderate and extreme left-wing social- 
ism led with calamitous results to a papal blindness to the dangers of fascism in the 
years between the two world wars. John XXIII is flatly declared to be “the first pope 
fully to appreciate the possibilities of the modern economy and its institutions.” One 
comes away from Professor Camp’s study convinced that if the Church is to respond 
adequately to the challenge posed by the move toward secularity, there must be a far 
more rigorous and exacting discipline and training in the secular studies and the 
findings of secular scholarship than the papal pronouncements reveal. The papacy’s 
record from Leo XIII through John XXIII gives the impression of a well-intentioned 
but fumbling amateur. That will not be enough to counter, let alone reverse, the 
path toward wholesale secularization that Professor Marty describes. 


New York City Jonn M. Krumm 
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REVOLUTIONISTS IN LONDON: A STUDY OF FIVE UNORTHODOX SO- 
CIALISTS. By James W. Hulse. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. 
viii, 246. $6.00.) 


Tue five unorthodox socialists of whom Professor’James Hulse writes in his Revolu- 
Honists in London are the Russian Narodniks Stepniak and Kropotkin, who sought 
refuge in London against Tsarist persecution; William Morris and Bernard Shaw, 
one a medievalist out of his “due time,” the other an Irishman "in exile"; and Ed- 
. uard Bernstein, who preferred England to the repressions of a Bismarckian Ger- 
many. The author is a Russian specialist who has written on the formation of the 
Communist International, but while his ably written book certainly benefits from in- 
sights growing out of his understanding of Russian materials, he has not taken full 
` advantage of the possibilities of comparison open to him. 

Professor Hulse regards his five characters as both “oddities” and “men of in- 
tegrity," as distinguished from the more orthodox socialist "men of power." They 
all shared, he argues, an antagonism to a statist, orthodox Marxism, and all had a de- 
cided leaning toward some variety of anarchism. This is the conventional view, of 
course, of Stepniak and Kropotkin, and it once was the general view of Morris before 
the E. P. Thompson biography; it is far from proven in the cases of Shaw's Fabianism 
or Bernstein's revisionism, though Hulse makes a better case for the former than for 
the latter. Hulse sees the terrorist Stepniak, the anarchist Kropotkin, and the radical 
Marxist Bernstein as being persuaded by their English experiences into accepting lib- 
eralism. Unfortunately, the London of the 1880’s and 1i89o's, which he tells us 
proved so influential in these transformations, is blandly described as a refuge of lib- 
erty whose borders seem largely those of the British Museum; the complexities of the 
British political environment, for example, the militant socialist and trade union ac- 
tivities of the eighties, climaxed by the dock strike, which had an undoubted effect 
upon the early ideas of the Fabians and of Morris, are unexplored. 

While it is certainly useful to join together studies of the careers and ideas of 
these five revolutionists, the author has avoided systematic comparison. Hulse’s lead- 
ing figures knew and admired each other, and he employs their observations upon 
each other’s personalities and works as the means of unifying his essays. Since there 
is no concluding chapter, it falls to the reader to piece together the bits of comparative 
analysis strewn through the book. But reading the volume is, nonetheless, a stimulating 
experience, and the author is to be commended for attempting a difficult and, overall, 
a useful historical effort. 


State University of New York, Stony Brook . BERNARD SEMMEL 


LE PAIN ET LES ROSES: JALONS POUR UNE HISTOIRE DES SOCIAL 
ISMES. By Annie Kriegel. [“Collection Hier."] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1968. Pp. 255. 22 fr.) 


Annie Kriegel has deservedly acquired a reputation as one of the leading writers on 
French socialist and labor history, as well as one of the most prolific. She is best known 
for her two-volume study Aux origines du communisme frangais (1964), which has 
been recently supplemented by a study on the “political ethnography” of the French 
Communist party since 1920, published the same year as the volume under review. 
One of her strengths is that she brings to her writing an intimate familiarity with so- 
cialist traditions, experience as a former militante herself, and an interest in new 
techniques of historical investigation, psychological and quantitative. Paying tribute 
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to such pioneer labor historians as Martin Saint-Léon, Maxime Leroy, Édouard Dol- 
léans, and others who began their careers before 1914, she properly calls attention to 
the relatively stagnant period between the wars in this area and the revival of his- 
torical writing on labor subjects after 1945. Her present volume consists of twelve 
separate essays treating various aspects of socialism, trade unionism, syndicalism, and 
communism and examining such subjects as nationalism and internationalism, war 
and peace, and revolution and reformism. The essays, all based on carefully documented 
research, convey some insightful conclusions on Proudhon and his relationship to 
syndicalism (closer, she asserts, than most of us would generally concede); Jaurés and 
his attitude toward national defense in the fateful days of August r914; the pre-1914 
German Social Democratic party as the "model party" of the Second International; 
the fratricidal hatreds that emerged after 1919 in the French Socialist party; and the 
vicissitudes of the French Communist party in the years 1920-39 as measured in 
changes in membership and in organization. Four of the longer essays have appeared 
in print earlier; the others are papers presented to various professional gatherings in 
recent years. Although a thread of continuity runs through the essays, the chapters are 
meant to be only “guideposts,” as the subtitle indicates, for a general history of socialist 
thought and action. The intriguing “bread and roses” of the title subtly communicates 
the two facets of the working class story: the struggle for bread-and-butter gains (mir- 
rored in movements as disparate as pre-rgt4 Russian economism, British trade union- 
ism, and the American labor movement), and the struggle for a purer, more har- 
monious, and more just society to be secured through the mythic “revolution.” On both 
facets, and on their interrelationship, Annie Kriegel’s observations are pertinent and 
rewarding. 


Duke University JoeL Corron 


BETRAYAL FROM WITHIN: JOSEPH AVENOL, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1933-1940. By James Barros. [Written under the 
auspices of the Center of International Studies, Princeton University.] (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 289. $10.00.) 


Josep Avenol was the egocentric reactionary who made a lamentable job of being 
secretary-general of the League of Nations between 1933 and 1940, a period in which 
his predecessor, Sir Eric Drummond, turned in a comparable performance as British 
ambassador in Rome. Dr. Barros’ study reveals Avenol seeking to placate Italy and 
banish Ethiopia in 1935-36, favoring Franco in Spain, averting his gaze from the 
Austrian and Czech episodes, and finally envisaging an association of European na- 
tions under the inspired leadership of Adolf Hitler. The secretary-general struggled in 
vain to make the League “nonpolitical,” but it is interesting to note the foreshadowing 
of ECOSOC and similar UN bodies in this twilight period at Geneva. The book is not 
exhaustive in its sources (they do not include, for example, the Gilbert Murray or 
Hugh Wilson papers, nor did Dr. Barros interview Salvador de Madariaga, who still 
lives in Oxford), and it is not without inaccuracy (it was the Royal Navy and Fleet 
Air Arm, not the RAF, that bombarded the French at Oran). But the sorry details of 
Avenol’s career are set out clearly and beyond dispute. 

When it comes to interpretation, however, Dr. Barros appears to be muddled. On 
occasion he speculates: “one can only wonder” whether German aggression in the 
1930's might have been restricted had Avenol energetically “prodded the British and 
French to maintain the status quo.” In one place, however, he offers by implication an 
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affirmative answer (by 1938 Europe, “thanks in no small way to the Secretary-General’s 
prior policies, was well on the way to war") that rests in part on that variety of pre- 
Ruskian domino theory that is so often and so easily assumed in connection with this 
period. And yet elsewhere he rightly admits that “it would be optimistic, if not myopic, 
to believe that Avenol could have changed the course of events . . . between 1933 and 
1940." 

The problem, of course, went far deeper than Avenol’s policies and “betrayal 
from within." Drummond, too, as Dr. Barros rightly emphasizes, had inevitably 
been a "political" secretary-general, and he can be found trying to shift the Man- 
churian crisis from off the League's shoulders just as eagerly as Avenol was to do in 
later cases. Lord Cecil, one of the major architects of the League, was also floundering 
privately—in marked contrast to the later certainty of his memoirs—as to what could 
be done in the early days of the Far Eastern crisis. In other words, while Avenol was a 
most unhappy choice as secretary-general, his role has to be seen within the framework 
of the basic limitations on what the League could achieve, whatever the caliber of its 
officials or zeal of its supporters. The narrative of the Avenol years needs to be blended 
with the kind of reflections prompted by the work of, say, Inis Claude or E. H. Carr. 
In Professor Hinsley's words, the League failed "for the deeper reason that its basic 
conception is impracticable at any time." Without this kind of perspective, Dr. Barros' 
judgments—and the book as a whole—are unfortunately of limited value. 


University of Sussex CHRISTOPHER THORNE 


ENDKAMPF AN DER DONAU 1944/45. By Peter Gosztony. (Vienna: Verlag 
Fritz Molden. 1969. Pp. 356.) 


Tre young, Hungarian-born director of the Schweizerischen Osteuropabibliothek 
Peter Gosztony, is an extraordinarily prolific writer of books and articles, mostly about 
the Hungarian revolution of 1956 and events in Eastern and Central Europe dur- 
ing World War II. The present work touches on the fall of Rumania and Bulgaria and 
ends with a brief review of the fighting in Austria, but the bulk of it is devoted to 
Hungary in the last two years of World War II. 

The author has undertaken a formidable task, particularly in view of the almost 
total lack of Soviet documents. This shortcoming Gosztony has sought to overcome by 
exceptional diligence in his research into untapped material. In pursuit of this he 
traveled all over Europe and to the United States to interview survivors of the 
events he describes. He also studied countless diaries, notes, and reminiscences by 
people involved (not all of them key figures or part of the decision-making machinery 
in the opposing armies and states). Greatest attention is paid to Hungarian and German 
sources, less to English and French material. 

This approach precludes the possibility of bringing to light new data of substance 
on the last years of the war, but the book does illumine side issues. The side issues that 
most interest Gosztony are Hitler’s Danubian satellite regimes, especially the Hungar- 
ian fascists. He tries for the virtually impossible: to understand the frame of mind 
of the petty fascist leaders of the area, and for this he makes much use of the Hungar- 
ian fascists’ published and unpublished papers. 

The result is a book colorfully written, interesting, well illustrated, and generously 
supplied with maps. For specialists in the area it is well worth reading. 


Brooklyn College of the City University of New York Béra K. KrrAry | 
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A LONG TIME BURNING: THE HISTORY OF LITERARY CENSORSHIP 
IN ENGLAND. By Donald Thomas. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. r969. 
Pp. xii, 546. $12.50.) 

In A Long Time Burning Donald Thomas explores the nature of literary censorship 
in England from the introduction of printing in the fifteenth century to the present. 
The author contends that censorship is based upon fear. All political censorship past 
and present arises from the censor's response to the question, "What are you afraid 
of?" Obscene or pornographic literature threatens society because it burlesques con- 
ventional values. What is considered pornographic varies from place to place and time 
to time as values themselves change. "The relevant question at any stage of human 
history is not ‘Does censorship exist?’ but rather, ‘under what sort of censorship do we 
live now?’ ” : 

The history of literary censorship is a serious subject, but it does contain lighter 
moments, and Thomas deftly documents the amusing as well as the sober endeavors 
of a host of zealous custodians of the public morality. Thomas argues that there is a 
direct connection between the activities of censors and the increase of literacy. He per- 
haps overstates the case when he writes that "the country had reached the threshold of 
general literacy by the end of the eighteenth century," but he is certainly right in 
maintaining that the prospect of general literacy frightened many of the governing 
classes. Protecting the servant girl from seditious or corrupting literature has been 
a common defense of literary censors—it was used as late as 1960 in the Crown 
prosecution of-the publishers of Lady Chatterley's Lover—but one wonders how many 
servant girls would have been likely to have read many of the works in question in 
any event. As Thomas points out, much pornographic literature is based upon the 
stylistic conventions of "good" literature. (Steven Marcus makes a similar point in 
The Other Victorians, a work curiously omitted from Thomas’ bibliography.) Thomas 
is concerned with the motives of censors rather than the potential reading audience for 
suppressed literature. 

The author concludes rather gloomily that if literary censorship is less strict now than 
in former years, it is perhaps as much a reflection of the diminished status of literature 
as proof of the increasing liberalism of governments. The technology of the twentieth 
century presents governments with the most effective of all means of silencing men— 
ignoring them. 

The book includes an appendix of two hundred pages containing passages from 
suppressed works and excerpts of relevant legal opinions. As the dust jacket pro- 
claims, many of the passages in the appendix are “bawdy, obscene, pornographic, or 
blasphemous,” an admission that may serve to keep the book off some library shelves. 
Meanwhile, scholars may wander where servant girls fear to tread. 


University of Texas, Austin Patricia S. Kruppa 


THE RISE OF THE ENTREPRENEUR. By J. W. Gough. (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1969. Pp. 325. $8.95.) 
Waie there is one reference in this book to Schumpeter’s The Theory of Economic 
Development, the work was, or could have been, written without any regard to the 
theoretical or generalized examination of entrepreneurship over the past twenty-five 
years by Aitken, Cochran, Cole, Hagen, Harbison, Jenks, McClelland, Redlich, and 
others. The first chapter, "The Making of the Entrepreneur,” offers a loose, general 
discussion that is the weakest part of the book. The definition of the entrepreneur that 
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emerges—an initiator of production or development who supplies or controls the cap- 
ital involved, who has some technical knowledge, and who personally dominates the 
enterprise—is sensible (though it deliberately excludes the initiator of commercial un- 
dertakings and avoids Schumpeter's restriction of the term to innovators) but it does 
not have much to do with the rest of the book. The rise of the entrepreneur is taken for 
granted and is identified with the emergence of capitalism. Gough accepted a title 
suggested to him by his publisher, but, aside from the first chapter, the book is not 
really about the rise of the entrepreneur. 

What Gough has written is a series of useful chapters on particular industries in 
England and Wales from about 1540 to 1640. His accounts of the cloth, coal, iron and 
steel, copper and brass, tin and lead, gold and silver, alum, salt and saltpeter, glass, 
and other miscellaneous industries and his two chapters on fen drainage and other de- 
velopmental projects are based on the large number of articles and books (including two 
of his own) dealing with these subjects, an extensive literature to which he gives full 
acknowledgement in excellent notes. A consequence of this organization by industry 
is that the conceptual framework of the first chapter is largely irrelevant to the rest: 
the affairs of an entrepreneur of wide-ranging activity such as William Humfrey or 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, are split up and discussed in several chapters; the 
activities of a man like Giacomo Verzelini, the Venetian glassmaker, are not related 
to those of King Charles I, who “acted as . . . entrepreneur" in pinmaking; the rise of 
the entrepreneur in, say, the lead-mining industry (where there was entrepreneurship 
long before 1540) is not related to that in the alum industry (which did not exist in 
England in 1540). The book, then, is mostly a survey of English industry aimed at 
readers who will benefit from being reminded that the yeomen are "the landowning 
class immediately below the nobility and gentry,” or of the distinction between a joint- 
stock and a regulated company; that is, students in British fifth and sixth forms and 
American undergraduates. Students will welcome a single volume that brings together 
the findings of numerous specialists. They may find that the mass of detail and the 
paucity and low level of generalization make some parts heavy going. There is an 
index of persons and an index of places: these are useless if one is looking for “cop- 
peras,” “privy council,” or “Mineral and Battery Company” (discussed in at least 
seven different places). 


University of Oregon R. G. Lane 


BRITISH TRANSPORT: AN ECONOMIC SURVEY FROM THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY TO THE TWENTIETH. By H. J. Dyos and D. H. Ald- 
croft. ([Leicester:] Leicester University Press. 1969. Pp. 473. 725.) 


Tse Martians in C. S. Lewis’ Out of the Silent Planet were amused by the preoccupa- 
tion of the inhabitants of Earth with moving heavy objects from one place to another. 
Different forms of transport do exercise a wide fascination, and the field of British 
transport history in particular abounds in minutely detailed antiquarian studies, or- 
dinarily displaying more zeal than sense of proportion, greater factual accuracy than 
feeling for historical relevance. 

Dyos and Aldcroft have summarized the findings of such specialized studies as 
they affect our understanding of British economic history since the seventeenth century. 
They end their story in 1939, but sometimes Whiggishly judge the policies of differ- 
ent undertakings according to the degree to which they accord with current eco- 
nomic practice. They thus regret the failure of railways in the interwar period to in- 
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vest in main-line electrification, of shipowners to convert to diesel propulsion, and of 
the Ministry of Transport to anticipate today's passion for motorways. 

^. After describing the facilities for transport in pre-industrial Britain and the ef- 
fect of their limitations on economic life, the authors describe subsequent improve- 
ments in the road network, the building of the elaborate system of canals, and the 
coming of the railways. The last four chapters deal with transport in the First World 
War, the impact of a changed technology and of new forms of competition on ship- 
ping and the railways after 1918, the development of motorized transport, and the 
economically irrational story of civil aviation down to 1939. 

An extended bibliographical essay partly compensates for the absence of footnotes 
and ought to encourage further attempts to place transport history in the context of 
general history. For while Dyos’ and Aldcroft’s interpretations throughout are ju- 
dicious and unexceptionable, they have generally confined themselves to synthesizing 
the findings of other scholars rather than re-examining the total subject from a novel 
standpoint. Economic history may not prove to be the only, or even the most useful 
framework for such a re-examination: an experiment with the techniques and con- 
cepts of the art historian might provide valuable insights. 

Individual ships, locomotives, and motor cars have been grudgingly accepted as 
works of art, but historians have yet to deal with whole systems of transport as esthetic 
entities. Dyos, in accounting for the unduly rapid -decline of canals in Victorian Eng- 
land, fruitfully suggests that psychological factors were at work: "The railways had in 
every sense a presence. Their very appearance quickly kindled a kind of awe and 
sense of poetry that seems to have been shared to some degree by people of every class: 
steam, speed, controlled power, new sounds, spontaneous mprement there was ex- 
citement here. . 

What needs & to be attempted is an analysis of the nature of such poetry, such ex- 
citement, that will both account for the events in transport history that, perversely, 
make no economic sense whatever and perhaps even contribute to an understanding 
of what has been happening to the Western soul during and since the Industrial 
Revolution. Transport history awaits its Burckhardt and its Panofsky. 


Vassar College l Donaro J. OLSEN 


SIR JOHN BERKENHEAD, 1617-1679: A ROYALIST CAREER IN POLITICS 
AND POLEMICS. By P. W. Thomas. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1969. Pp. xiv, 298. $7.75.). 

Were Dr. Thomas’ book on Berkenhead to be judged solely as a "life and works,” it 
would fare poorly, for the biography has a file-card laboriousness (indeed, the opening 
seems almost a parody of dissertation style), and the ascriptions (more than, doubling 
the number of Berkenhead’s newsbooks and pamphlets) are often made most cavalierly 
through questionable "stylistic resemblance and iteration of phrases." Such faults of 
style and zeal, however, are amply compensated for by Thomas’ subtle and perceptive 
analyses not only of the individual works and of the Zestgeist but, still more astonish- 
ingly, of the interaction of these two. The worth, even the brilliance, of the book lies 
here, not in the often plodding or tendentious “life and works” portions. 

But surely there has been more than one book published since the deposit of this 
Oxford dissertation in 1962 that merits attention; surely some help could have come 
from Shaaber or Fraser (newsbooks and monopoly), from Case or Crane and Kaye 
(bibliography), from Nevo or Yale’s edition of Poems on Affairs of State (political 
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verse), from Clifford or Morris (biography), from Ogg, Clark, or Davies (history), 
from Westfall or Haller (science and religion), from Holden (early anti-Puritan satire), 
from Vieth, Lord, or Erdman (ascription), from generic studies of satire, burlesque 
and parody, from studies of Dryden and of Milton, from . . . , from . .. , from. . 
Thomas, without doubt, would counter with a "Libera nos,” but such works are needed 
not merely to swell the bibliography but rather to fill in the background. They would 
make the “life” more vital; they would test the ascriptions against the common practice - 
of the common muse. 

` To enter the gray land of seventeenth-century press and politics takes a brave 
man; to return takes a hardy one. Thomas has returned, giving us data on his diggings, 
claims to unrecorded plots, but, above all, analyses of the overall terrain that more. 
than compensate for the procedural faults of the enterprise. 


Columbia University Howard H. ScHLEss 


A MIRROR OF ENGLAND: ENGLISH PURITAN VIEWS OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS, 1618-1640. By Martin Arthur Breslow. [Harvard Historical Studies, 
Volume LXXXIV.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 
177. $5.50.) 


Tus slender monograph proposes to construct a two-way mirror. The front mirror is 
supposed to reveal how the English Puritans reacted to Continental developments. 
The reverse mirror is supposed to disclose something of the Puritans in their milieu. 

The outward view produces few surprises and mixed results. The chapters on 
Puritan attitudes toward Spain and Spanish Catholicism, the Palatinate, and Bohemia 
contain numerous details that help to fill in the general picture already familiar to 
students of the period. The chapter on France is more rewarding, for it demonstrates 
how ambivalent or confused the Puritans were about Louis XIII and the Huguenots. 
Another rewarding chapter is that on the Dutch, who, because of financial and religious 
concerns, evoked confused and contradictory sentiments. This complex problem deserves 
further study. A disappointing chapter is that on Sweden, or Gustavus Adolphus, who 
symbolized Sweden to the English Puritans. The extant evidence is scanty, but it does 
exist in greater quantity and quality than is revealed by this study. Mr. Breslow could 
have used the extensive materials from the Interregnum period. 

The more valuable section of this volume is that of the reverse mirror. As the 
Puritan praised, criticized, and condemned, he said more about himself than he did 
about the Continent. Myopic and self-righteous, the Puritan saw even the “best 
reformed churches” as imperfect. For me, these pages made the monograph well worth 
the time, but they left me unsatisfied. W. M. Lamont’s William Prynne (1963) called 
attention to Prynne’s desire that Charles I become an Emperor Constantine, and Mr. 
Breslow argues that the Puritan saw Gustavus Adolphus as a Constantine. If the two 
authors are correct, and I think they are, there is room for further study of ‘the 
Constantine complex. In conclusion, Mr. Breslow raises fully as many questions as he 
has answered. Let us hope that he will direct his talents toward answering some of 
those questions. 


University of North Carolina, Charlotte : GrorcE R. ABERNATHY, JR. 
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THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF SIR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER. By 
Margaret A. Judson. [Haney Foundation Series, Number 7.] (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1969. Pp. 88. $5.00.) 


ScuoLans have been attracted to Sir Henry Vane the Younger because of his advocacy 
of liberty of conscience, but at the same time they have been put off by his unusual 
mixture of ideas that suggest at their extremes both citizen and saint, rationalist and 
mystic, Leveller and Fifth Monarchist. In general, Miss Judson stresses the rationalist 
Leveller citizen rather than the mystical Fifth Monarchist saint, for Vane is one of 
"the many advocates of more democratic government in the age of Cromwell." She 
sees Vane's lifelong political concerns or "right principles" as consisting of the follow- 
ing: spiritual freedom from government control, government by consent of the people, 
the subordination of the executive to the "supreme judicature," and obedience to right 
government. And yet there is very strong evidence, some of which the author brings 
forward, to indicate that Vane believed that only the Elect or Saints of God—an elite, 
as Miss Judson calls them—should form the constituent assembly called for in A Heal- 
ing Question (1656). “One is perplexed by all his stress upon a select group,” she writes, 
“when all men are the children of God." Actually, in The Retired Man's Medita- 
tions (1655), Vane wrote that only the Elect “truly deserve the name of Sons or 
Children" of God. Miss Judson resolves her perplexity about Vane's use of the people, 
whether as a whole body or as an elite, by suggesting that he wanted political rule by the 
elite now, and, in a generation's time, by all of the people. But the "generation-work" 
Vane called for was to "use all lawful and righteous means . . . to make way for" 
Christ's Second Coming and the rule of the saints (T.R.M.M.). Miss Judson has 
clarified several of Vane's political ideas. Now we need to know more about his 
millennialism, which provided much of the framework for these ideas. ` 


Indiana University Lro F. Sour 


THE DESCENT ON ENGLAND: A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLU- 
TION OF 1688 AND ITS EUROPEAN BACKGROUND. By John Carswell. 
(New York: John Day Company. 1969. Pp. vii, 259. $6.50.) 


Tus pleasant little book provides a convenient summary of the events surrounding 
the English Revolution of 1688, a topic that attracts amateurs almost as much as does 
Mary, Queen of Scots. G. M. Trevelyan, for example, wrote a book on this topic in’ 
1938, the parergon of a professional historian. Mr. Carswell is not a professional his- 
torian, but the undersecretary of state in the Department of Education and Science. 
He has written a number of parergona on historical topics, all of them pleasant. The 
difference between an amateur and a professional job is probably to be found in the 
depth and scope of the bibliography, and secondly in the nature of the interpretation. . 
Thus Mr. Carswell has read some of the major printed sources and indeed some of 
the manuscripts, though by no means all of either class of material. What he has ne- 
glected are the monographs. Thus there is no reference to the excellent work of R. 
Wiebe, Untersuchungen über die Hilfeleistung der deutschen Staaten für Wilhelm III 
von Oranien im Jahre 1688 (1939) nor, as it happens, to two works of my own. The 
partial use of sources includes neglect of two Dutch publications, the Journaal of 
Constantijn Huygens the younger (1876-77) and the Lettres et Mémoires de Marie 
Reine d'Angleterre (1880). One might have thought that the opinions of the Princess 
of Orange were of some interest on this particular matter. For example, her statement 
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that William went to dethrone James [IT would seem to dispose of William’s pious 
claims that he had nothing less in mind than the crown of England. 

'There is an appendix on the cost of the Descent. Here Mr. Carswell makes the 
Descent into a pearl of great price by taking the exchange rate to be 6.6 guilders to 
the pound. Since the actual rate was 11 guilders to the pound between 1688 and 
1692, his estimates are almost twice as high as they should be. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill STEPHEN B. BAXTER 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By 
A. E. Musson and Eric Robinson. ([Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1969. 
Pp. viii, 534. $9.50.) 

Tue past decade has seen the beginning of a revision of historians’ attitudes respecting 
the Industrial Revolution. The pendulum of opinion is swinging away from scien- 
tific positivism and independent empirical technology and back to a recognition that 
science and technology were, as was asserted at the time, deliberately and fruitfully 
related. Among the persons most responsible for this revisionism are the economic 
historians A. E. Musson and Eric Robinson, whose articles, joint and separate, have 
provided much of the detail on technological development in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land essential to the new arguments. 

These articles, spread among four different journals and a conference at Munich, 
have now been revised and collected, with five additional chapters, in a single volume, 
providing fifteen studies of Science and Technology in the Industrial Revolution. 
Ranging in subject from “The Derby Philosophical Society” to two new and important 
studies on “The Introduction of Chlorine Bleaching” and “Chemical Developments in 
Dyeing,” this work provides an unrivalled wealth of information on British technolog- 
ical achievements and their scientific milieu. The most important chapter is probably 
still the classic “Science and Technology in the Late Eighteenth Century,” first 
` published in 1960 and here expanded to three times its original length. Summarizing 
the authors’ demonstration that many of the scientists or natural philosophers of the 
period had industrial interests and many of the industrialists were interested in 
science, this chapter alone justifies the authors’ insistence that the “traditional view 
of the Industrial Revolution as being almost entirely a product of uneducated empiri- 
cism” must be modified. 

Yet this volume only begins that modification. It is lavish in contemporary quota- 
tions stating that eighteenth-century technologists were skilled in the sciences and 
applied them. It recounts, extensively, the role of provincial societies, itinerant lecturers, 
and provincial schools and academies in spreading scientific knowledge among practical 
men. It can no longer be doubted that the social milieu out of which technological 
developments came was a pervasively scientific one. One is almost compelled to say 
that, with all these connections between scientists and the engineer-inventor-manufac- 
turer, there must have been application of science to technology. 

But in the end, this essential point is not proved, for the major examples of such 
applications are merely asserted. Most hints of application, like those for William Henry 
and William Fairbairn, are intriguing but incomplete. Nor is the explanation adequate 
that technologists employed that systematic controlled experimentation that constituted 
the science of the period and still constitutes much of today’s technology. 

Perhaps it is because neither author is a historian of science or technology that 
this part of their argument is inadequately developed. Perhaps the deficiency lies also 
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in the nature of the work itself. More or less independent chapters written over a period 
of several years and then collected, without total revision, correction, or submergence 
into one another, cannot provide the necessary synthesis. One can be very grateful 
for this collection and still hope that its authors will provide, as no others are so 
clearly able to do, a definitive examination of the relation of science to technology, 
minus the repetition and some of the more purely business history, and with the super- 
lative collection of footnotes rationalized and repeated in a bibliography. 


Case Western Reserve University Rozznr E. SCHOFIELD 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM. By H. J. Hankam. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press. 1969. Pp. 250. $5.50.) 

In his introduction to this account of Scottish nationalism since the eighteenth century, 
Professor Hanham boldly maintains that, despite the inroads of mid-Victorian pros- 
perity, "popular nationalism was always a force to be reckoned with in Scotland.” 
After some excuses for the poor showings nationalists have usually made in elections, 
he notes three bursts of nationalist fervor in the twentieth century (around 1930, 
around 1950, and since 1964) and comments, "Nobody can say for sure just why the 
wind seemed to drop and the first two nationalist revivals to lose their impetus. . . ." 
This statement is symptomatic of the author's general tendency to overlook a central 
fact in the history of modern Scotland—its successful integration into a United 
Kingdom. What needs to be explained is not the loss of impetus behind the occasional 
nationalist revivals, but the fact that these revivals have taken place at all. 

Hanham makes some contradictory efforts at economic explanation, suggesting at 
one point that Scots are coming:to doubt the advantages of English economic 
domination and arguing at another that Scottish opinion "for the most part" accepts 
growing anglicization of the economy. Most of the book is devoted to chronicling the 
successive ways in which patriotic sentiments have been expressed in ideology and 
organization, on the apparent assumption that a latent nationalism was ready to blossom 
forth when conditions were right. The evidence presented does not dispel my own im- 
pression that by comparison with the nationalism of Ireland, for example, Scottish 
popular nationalism has been a rather pallid affair: a great deal of gushing about 
Wallace and Bruce, a willingness to report Home Rule leanings to the pollsters, and an 
occasional caper.such as the capture of the Stone of Scone. Of course, the success of 
the Scottish National Party in the Wilson era may prove to be a true departure from 
past form. I wonder, however, if it is really the fruition of those decades of nationalist 
propaganda that the book recounts. The fact, cited by Hanham, that SNP support seems 
to be much heavier among younger voters than among their elders suggests that, like 
so much in the contemporary world, this new phenomenon may have its roots in 
generational conflict. 

A number of individual elements in the book are quite valuable. The author’s 
picture of Scottish society in his opening chapter is perceptive, and his account of the 
development of the Scottish administration meets a significant need. His treatment of 
“Home Rule All Round” is a useful contribution to the study of the federal ideas that 
emerged out of attempts to solve the Irish question. If the author had started from an 
understanding of the causes of Scotland’s assimilation—perhaps based on Karl Deutsch’s 
interpretation in Nationalism and Soctal Communication—he might have made the 
entire book as significant as these separate parts. 


Carnegie-Mellon University Davin W. MILLER 
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PRELATES AND PEOPLE: ECCLESIASTICAL SOCIAL THOUGHT IN ENG- 
LAND, 1783-1852. By R. A. Soloway. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. 464. $12.50.) 


Proressor Soloway investigates “the responses of the episcopal leadership of the 
Church in England and Wales to the transformation of the society to which they 
“ministered.” In the first half of the book he reports and discusses what bishops said 
about revolution in France and the threat of it at home, about the relief of poverty, 
about conditions of work in factories and mines arid conditions of life in workers’ homes, 
and about Chartism and socialism. He goes on to study efforts to bring agencies of 
established religion more effectively to bear on the changing society: building churches, 
devising means of filling them, and opening church schools whose purpose was “educa- 
ting the children of the laboring poor away from both dissatisfaction with their station 
in life as well as from Methodism, Dissent, hostility, or indifference.” In outline the 
story is a familiar one, and so is the fairly negative conclusion: "Perhaps a little less 
.condescendingly and sincerely troubled by the disaffection of the laboring classes, a 
new generation of bishops earnestly and enthusiastically set about trying to create 
a national Church more representative of all the people. Given the nature of their 
Church, and the structure of their society, as the census of 1851 suggested, the prognosis 
. was not encouraging." The author's extensive reading of charges, sermons, pamphlets, 
letters, and other materials does not lead him to dispute the findings of W. L. Mathie- 
son, G. F. A. Best, Olive Brose, and other students whose work he acknowledges amply. 

The novelty is that he is examining the minds of bishops—104 of them, whom he 
groups for convenience and with profit into four overlapping generations: those installed 
before 1783, from 1783 to 1812, from 1812 to 1830, and from 1830 to 1852. If a talent 
for social analysis had been high among the qualities that a prime minister looked 
for when deciding which of his clergy to enthrone, the episcopal thoughts available for 
Professor Soloway's patient exposition: might have been more vivid or profound. As it 
is, he is dealing often with mere clerical echoes of attitudes that are themselves so 
well known that a bishop's adherence to one or another of them could be indicated at 
less generous length. But the approach does provide rewards, such as a fascinating 
account of millenarian beliefs among bishops in the 1790's, a useful survey of the work 
done by J. B. Sumner (Bishop of Chester and then Archbishop of Canterbury) to 
make the arguments of Malthus intelligible and acceptable to the clergy at large, and 
a dernonstration that some bishops in the 1830’s knew very well, long before any na- 
tional census of worship told them so, that the working classes of manufacturing dis- 
tricts were for the most part beyond the reach of religious institutions. 

The author's own sympathies and hostilities are made candidly plain. His manner 
when introducing a bishop will not be to the taste of readers who like to have at least 
the illusion of making up their own minds about the characters they megt in history 
books. (“Tt was clear, as the greedy, pluralistic, nepotistic, endlessly place-seeking, aris- 
tocratic Bishop of Bristol, George Pelham, confidently exclaimed . . ."). The language 
in which he renders his bishops is sometimes brutally anachronistic: Richard Watson 
‘of Llandaff, for example, might wince to hear himself called a maverick and to learn 
that he was troubled by Rousseau’s "de-emphasis" of individual responsibility. Eye- 
brows would surely be raised along the whole bench by the use of "gambit" where 
“gamut” is meant. 

The work contains one interesting uncertainty of argument. At some points Profes- 
sor Soloway writes as if once upon a time, before 1800, poor people in towns normally 
attended worship and felt at home in the Church of England. Elsewhere he declares: 
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“The revived Church in the nineteenth century had not lost the working classes; it 
never had them,” This uncertainty Professor Soloway takes over from the writers on 
whose work he builds so modestly and carefully, and it will remain until somebody 
gives us solid information about religious practice in England before the Industrial 
Revolution. ; i 


University of Papua and New Guinea K. S. IncL1 


THE ENGLISH RANKE: JOHN LINGARD. By Donald F. Shea. (New York: 
Humanities Press. 1969. Pp. 108. $4.50.) 


One should not be put off by the title of this monograph. Professor Shea does not 
really mean to imply that John Lingard was as great or as influential as Leopold von 
Ranke. What he does maintain is that Lingard was writing his History of England 
on the basis of the critical use of original sources a decade or so before Ranke published 
his first book. As in the case of Ranke, his first motive for studying history was reli- 
gious apologia, but he believed that the facts must be ascertained by rigorous research 
and set forth without bias for or against any party or creed. In these respects, Lingard 
may be called "the English Ranke," the founder of scientific history in England. 
Shea studies Lingard's motives, methods, and relations with his contemporaries. 
His rich documentation includes over two hundred unpublished letters. He does not 
conceal Lingard's defects of style and organization, but constantly claims for him a 
higher place in the development of historical writing than he has been given. He shows 
that Lingard suffered from being a transitional figure both as a Catholic and as a 
historian. He aided the Catholic cause by writing history that was read even by Pro- 
testants. As a scholar he reached forward to the methods of modern research. But 
his mental set was that of the eighteenth century—before the Romantic revival, before 
Emancipation, and before the "Second Spring" enjoyed by Catholicism in the nineteenth 
century. So he was superseded by Green and others. Yet he had set a new standard 
in the writing of English history and deserves high praise for having done so. Professor 
Shea has done a worthwhile job carefully and clearly, though without much grace of 
‘style. ; ; 
Barnard College Tuomas P. PEARDON 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND THE PUBLIC SCENE: INTELLECT, FINE 
FEELING AND LANDLORDISM IN THE AGE OF REFORM. By Michael 
Hurst. (Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1969. Pp. 206. $7.95.) 


In his latest book Dr. Hurst has built a historical framework to house a new collection 
of Edgeworth papers that cover the period from 1817 to Maria’s death in 1849. The 
author has explicitly refrained from writing a history of Ireland for these years, and 
his avowed goal is “to pinpoint many of the problems of those times, not only trom a 
particular United Kingdom angle, but from a general one relevant to a wider context 
then'and now." Because his pinpointing operation begins around 1820, this work omits 
the formative and creative years of Anglo-Ireland’s sublime novelist. The literary side 
of Maria’s life is also left in darkness. But it would be wrong to assume that a book 
on Maria’s later years, which represented neither a history of Ireland nor biography nor 
literary criticism, was in danger of falling between three stools. There are, in fact, 
two stools in this book, one firmly occupied by Maria and the other by Dr. Michael 
Hurst, Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Oxford. 
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Maria emerges from these pages as a woman of pronounced ideals and prejudices, 
determined to uphold the “rights” of her class in Ireland but not unaware that 
property also had its duties. Although a devotee of the "law and order" school, she 
carried on her father's ecumenical and reformist work, and her humane feelings to- 
wards the Edgeworthstown tenantry were as genuine as her fears lest the priests 
and demagogues of Ireland, especially O'Connell, "the Liberator," goad the peasantry 

. into rebellion and eventual expropriation of the “alien” landlords. Maria writes about 
Irish politics, landlord-tenant relations, and Anglo-Irish relations with all the verve of an 
accomplished and opinionated novelist. During these years she became not only in- 
creasingly politicized but ever more conservative. Too intelligent to be a mere reaction- 
ary, she nevertheless lost much of her Whiggish veneer through the abrasive effects 
of the tithes war, tenant protests against tolls and customs, and O'Connell's campaign 
to repeal the Act of Union. But her resolve not to punish tenants for waywardness at 
election time and her attentiveness to their needs in times of distress mark her as a 
pleasing contrast to the Lord Clonbronys of her day. 

Opposite Maria sits Dr. Hurst, resolved to comment on Maria’s commentary at 
every turn. It is often hard to tell where the paraphrase of an Edgeworth manuscript 
ends and editorial pronouncements begin. The danger of confusing the roles and 
“fine feelings” of protagonist and author is most apparent when both use such loaded 
terms as “mob” and “Paddy.” When, for example, Dr. Hurst writes: "None of Paddy’s 
little ways, above all his weakness for the Life of Riley had escaped her eagle eye,” 
one wonders who subscribes to the notion of Paddy’s Life of Riley. The significance of - 
Maria’s belief in Paddy is never discussed. 

The framework constructed for the Edgeworth papers would inspire more con- 
fidence had Dr. Hurst explored the primary sources necessary for a serious study of 
the Irish “public scene.” Instead of culling newspapers, pamphlets, parliamentary re- 
ports, and other manuscript collections, he relies on such a dated secondary source as 
R. Barry O'Brien's Two Centuries of Irish History (incorrectly attributed to James 
Bryce, who wrote the Introduction), which was first published in 1888. The result is a 
tendency to reduce Irish society into an undifferentiated mass of peasants on the one 
hand and a group of avaricious landlords on the other, with no allowance made for 
the many gradatioris and categories between the extremes. Dr. Hurst’s portrait of Maria, 
moreover, contains some puzzling inconsistencies. At one moment she is the eighteenth- 
century rationalist, rejecting "the path of unreflecting enthusiasm," and at the next she 
succumbs to her enthusiasms. At the outset she is described as “an acute and penetrat- 
ing" observer, but later on she is reproved for being "Canute-like" and "simple- 
minded." Eventually, she is found guilty of having a "picture of the Irish agrarian 
scene . . . ridiculously weighted in favour of her class.” 

To such stern judgments Dr. Hurst adds his own peculiar brand of “relevance.” For 
better or worse, Maria is compared with “the liberal ‘White’” in both black and non- 
black countries of the present day. One of her outbursts against some tenants who 
voted for Repeal candidates in 1832 is characterized as "the cry that in more modern 
times has led to Fascism.” Throughout the book Maria is compared with Louisa M. 
Alcott, James Mill, J. C. Smuts, Albert Schweitzer, and twentieth-century “anti- 
leftists.” The mind boggles. Last but not least, there is an epilogue which attempts to 
link Maria’s Ireland with that of today. For sheer inventiveness, Dr. Hurst’s image of 
Ireland in 1969 deserves to rank alongside that of Mr. Broadbent in John Bulls: 
Other Island. 


University of California, Berkeley L. P. Curtis, Jr. 
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SOLDIER-SURGEON: THE CRIMEAN WAR LETTERS OF DR. DOUGLAS 
A. REID, 1855-1856. Edited by Joseph O. Baylen and Alan Conway. (Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press. 1968. Pp. v, 158. $5.25.) 


History has many monuments testifying to man’s inhumanity to man. Of those 
raised in nineteenth-century England, few can match in quality the meaningless 
brutality and human waste of the Crimean War. The dispatches of William Howard 
Russell to the London Times and the reports of four special Parliamentary investigating 
committees long ago revealed the inepitude and stupidity of the civilian and military 
leaders who directed that war. The letters of Dr. Douglas A. Reid add the testimony 
of a surgeon who fought in the Crimea to the already voluminous historical record. 

Douglas A. Reid studied medicine at King's College, London, and the University 
of Edinburgh. In the fall of 1854, several months after his graduation from Edinburgh, 
Reid joined the army as an acting assistant surgeon. In January of 1855 he was sent to 
the Crimea and served in the combat zone until the end of the war. The letters that 
comprise this volume were sent home weekly by Reid to his family in England during 
the course of the campaign. Here in brief compass is the war as seen through the 
eyes of a young, inexperienced surgeon: the constant struggle against the cold and mud 
during the winter, and the filth, flies, and heat in the summer; the fear before battle; 
the daily rumors, which displace news; the small pleasures of private picnics and din- 
ners; the amputations performed in filthy trenches; and the constant, almost over- 
whelming presence of cholera, typhoid, malaria, and ophthalmia among the troops. It 
is important to have this latter accounting. Nicolai Ivanoff Pirogoff, the doyen of 
nineteenth-century Russian surgery, once defined war as an epidemic of trauma. War is 
not only trauma, it is also the nucleus for an environment that permits disease to 
flourish. It is ironic that ultimately disease becomes the most democratic aspect of any 
wat, for bacteria and viruses choose their victims with a fierce impartiality and certainly 
without regard to rank or status. Lord Raglan, the Commander of the British Army, 
was among the thousands—officers and men—who succumbed to cholera during the 
Crimean campaign. 

Although in their introduction the editors characterize Dr. Reid as an able surgeon, 
there is little or no evidence to warrant such a judgment. At best the letters reveal a 
priggish, shallow young man possessed of attitudes and beliefs that do little credit to his 
profession. Indeed, it is a surprise to discover that in later life Reid worked hard in 
the cause of better housing and sanitation. Reid's letters add little substance to our 
understanding of the development of military surgery, or of the overriding problems of 
medical administration and hospital reform during the Crimean war. It is of interest 
that a year after John Snow published his classic paper advancing the view that cholera 
was disseminated by something in the fecal discharges of patients, Reid still spoke in 
his letters of miasma as a cause of the disease. 

Professors Baylen and Conway have written informative introductions to Reid's 
letters and supplied excellent notes to place them in perspective. One wonders, however, 
why they have chosen to celebrate this small voice. 


University of Cincinnati Sau. BENISON 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND AND WALES. By P. M. H. Bell. [Church 
Historical Series, Number 9o.] (London: S.P.C.K. 1969. Pp. viii, 392. 955.) 


Mn. Bell's book is a well-written and well-documented history of the events that led 
to the disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland and Wales and has the 
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additional advantage of being very timely. Its publication in 1969 coincided with the 
centennial anniversary of the Irish Church Act and anticipates the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Welsh Act. Although the latter measure was signed into law in 1914 almost si- 
multaneously with the beginning of World War I, it was accompanied by a suspensory 
act, providing that it should not go into effect until after the war. Thus it was not 
until 1920 that the four Welsh dioceses were formally severed from both the Church 
of England and the state. 

The first chapter of the book is a lucid treatment of what is involved in the principle 
of the establishment of religion, while the remainder of Bell’s work is rather unevenly 
. divided between the events in Ireland and Wales. That he directs the major part of his 
attention to the Irish question is perhaps justifiable for several reasons. First of all, the 
Trish Act was the first major breach in the walls of the Anglican Establishment. Sec- 
ondly, the number of people and the endowments involved in Ireland were much 
greater than in Wales. And thirdly, while there has been no recent reinterpretation of ' 
the problem of Irish disestablishment, such is not the case for Wales. Not since 1929 
when Anna L. Evans published her account of Irish disestablishment has anything 
significant appeared on the subject. Bell’s treatment of this aspect of the problem goes 
considerably beyond hers and is in all respects a notable contribution. 

His work on Welsh disestablishment reveals equally careful research and is very 


. ably presented, but he has little if anything new to tell us about it. The most com- «x 


prehensive treatment of the subject so far can be found in'Kenneth O. Morgan's book, 
Wales in British Politics, 1868-1922 (1963), which he has summarized in Freedom or 
Sacrilege? A History of the Campaign for Welsh Disestablishment (1965). ` 

Although Bell's account is objective and correct in detail, a somewhat more pene- 
trating perspective might have been obtained by a wider use o£ source materials, such 
as the reports of (Anglican) Church congresses, the denominational yearbooks of Non- 
conformity, and census returns, to name a few. It would-be almost impossible to examine 
ali the polemical pamphlet material that exists on the subject and that rehearses, 
often very tediously, the arguments for and against disestablishment. It is to Bell's 
credit that he has obviously read widely among these pamphlets and has very capably 
analyzed them for us. Those interested in Anglican church-state relationships will 
find these two studies of the problem, as it existed on the "Celtic fringe," to be most 
worthwhile. 


State University of New York, Oswego WirtLiAM B. Grorce 


THE FIRST BRITISH WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. By David G. 
Hanes. [Yale College Series.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1968. Pp. 
124. $5.00.) : 

Tuis brief study began as an undergraduate dissertation and, with reluctance, I must 

say that it suffers from the limitations of its origin. With reluctance, because Mr. Hanes 

writes well, grasps the main issues, and has used intelligently the relevant Home Of- - 
fice files. He gives a lucid exposition of the problems arising from the common-law 
doctrines of vicarious liability and common employment, and of the attempts to over- 
come them by statute, through the Employers Liability Act of 1880, the abortive bill 
of 1893, and finally through Chamberlain's Act of 1897. He rehearses fluently the 
arguments for and against the Liberal proposals and rightly emphasises the originality of 

Chamberlain's solution. What he fails to do is to set this legislation in its wider con- 

text. A study such as this ought to illuminate a number of important questions: the 
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role of the civil servant in legislation; the relations of interest groups to government 
and party; and the general debate on social welfare and social security. Mr. Hanes 
concentrates on the legislative protagonists and the existence of a departmental view 
‘is only hinted at. The motives and attitudes of Asquith and Chamberlain are somewhat 
cursorily examined, but one would not know from Mr. Hanes’s account that the 
1880’s and 189o's witnessed a prolonged enquiry and debate into the social problems of 
industrial society. Again, his account of the political scene is superficial and derived 
from secondary sources that have been largely superseded. More disappointing still is 
his failure to look behind the arguments advanced in Parliament on behalf of the 
employers and the trade unions. This is especially apparent in his discussion of the 
controversy over the clause allowing employees to contract out of the Employers Lia- 
bility Act. Mr. Hanes appears to take at face value the protestations of benevolence 
made in Parliament on behalf of the employers. If he had taken the elementary precau- 
tion of consulting the histories of the unions principally concerned (the miners and 
railwaymen), he would have seen that the union leaders had good reason to suspect 
that the real intention was to weaken the power of independent unions and to avoid 
responsibility for industrial accidents. All in all, Mr. Hanes’s focus is too narrow to 
allow him to explore the ramifications and realities of a promising subject. 


Edinburgh, Scotland J. P. Cornrorp 


IMPERIAL SUNSET. Volume I, BRITAIN’S LIBERAL EMPIRE, 1897-1921. By 
Max Beloff. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. xii, 387. $8.95.) 


Proressor Beloff's discussion of Britain's "Liberal Empire” from Victoria's Diamond 
Jubilee to the formation of the Irish Free State—the first volume of his Imperial 
Sunset—while not designed as a definitive effort, is an admirable contribution to 
modern English political history. This fact must be stressed because the author, in a 
modest disclaimer, assures us that his decision to explore only the “antecedents” of “the 
state of mind” that led the Tory government to seek to join the Common Market makes 
of his work an essay rather than history. But this essay emerges as political history, 
as traditionally pursued, and is a good example of both the virtues and the difficulties 
of the genre. 

No one will be surprised to discover that Beloff, the Gladstone Professor of Govern- 
ment at Oxford and the author of a number of valuable studies in history and interna- 
tional affairs, has made excellent use not only of the monographic literature but of 
caches of personal papers, and in so doing has very considerably advanced our under- 
standing of the period. Given his sources, and most probably his predilections, how- 
ever, questions of politics and international relations virtually monopolize his atten- 
tion. Economic questions, for example, which some might suggest were the critical 
ones in his story, are not explored. Indeed, it might be argued that, given his theme, he 
would have been better served if he had written a more partial, and, therefore, less 
acceptable history by conventional standards, if his work were more of the essay, 
focusing, in his own words of intention, “upon those aspects of the preceding decades 
that appear most relevant in respect of the debate” of the Macmillan years. 

Certainly, given the fullness of the fare, it is greedy to cavil. Yet, Beloff’s neglect of 
_ international economics, for instance, tends to make his discussion of the “special rela- 
tionship” with the United States less than fully convincing. One might question, in the 
light of Beloffs theme and intention, whether, given the subsequent rise to power of 
the Labour Party and its role as principal opponent of the Macmillan bid, more might 
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not have been done with socialist economics and socialist views of external policy: 
a greater concern, for example, with working-class protectionism, with J. A. Hobson 
and the Union of Democratic Control, and with the views concerning foreign affairs of 
such younger Fabians as the New Statesman’s editor, Clifford Sharp, a special 
friend of Asquith's, would have added to the usefulness of the volume. But certain of 
these questions will, no doubt, receive greater attention in the next volume, to which 
historians may look forward with interest. 


State University of New York, Stony Brook BERNARD SEMMEL 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND THE TARIFF REFORM CAMPAIGN. In two 
volumes. By Julian Amery. [The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, Volumes V, 1901- 
1903, and VI, 1903-1968.] (New York: St. Martin's Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 448; viii, 
451—1146. $27.50 the set.) 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF IMPERIALISM: JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AT 
THE COLONIAL OFFICE. By Robert V. Kubicek. [Duke University Common- 
wealth Studies Center, Publication Number 37.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 192. $6.50.) 

AT last the life of Chamberlain is complete; three volumes by Garvin cover the 

years 1836 to 1900, and three more volumes by Julian Amery take the story down to 

Chamberlain's death in 1914, with an epilogue tracing his influence down to the present 

day. And, at last, there is an index. 

It is a pleasure to see one of the great Victorian biographies brought to an end—will 
Lord Salisbury ever be finished?—and the job has been done competently, though in a 
way that was more appropirate a generation or two ago. When Garvin published his 
volumes in the early 1930’s, imperial preference had just gained a great success at the 
Ottawa Conference of 1932; perhaps there was at the time a large popular audience 
willing to read long extracts from reports of Chamberlain's speeches. Amery has written 
his volumes on the same principles, though on an even larger scale, but by now it is un- 
likely that anyone except a professional historian would want to read a six-volume life 
of Chamberlain (though there is clearly a market for large one-volume lives of states- 
men); and professional historians are not going to be grateful for long extracts from 
speeches, even equipped with Amery’s commentary, because they usually have to read 
the original reports in any case. Amery clearly believes that patriotic Englishmen 
should mark and learn these speeches. The trouble is that he prints them at such 
length that, even in a book of a thousand pages, he leaves out a fair amount that 
professional historians would like to know. 

There is very little attempt to assess the economic implications of Chamberlain's 
tariff reform proposals, not much attempt to assess reaction to the self-governing 
colonies, and very little study of the implications of election results. The 1906 election 
looks like a decisive test for Chamberlain's program and a decisive rejection of it; 
Amery says that this was not the case, and that the election was decided on other is- 
sues. Maybe he is right, but an author so generous with his space in other directions 
could spare a few pages to discuss the point in detail. Nor is much said about campaign 
funds; when we read about a temporary building, put up just for one meeting at a 
cost of £4,000, we can see that the tariff reform movement was well financed, but 
Amery says relatively little about the sources of the money. Speeches apart, a great deal 
of space is devoted to the hidden struggle between Balfour and Chamberlain. Amery 
does not add much to the explanation of the five resignations from the cabinet given in 
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A. M. Gollin’s Balfour's Burden (1965), though he is as lavish with pro-Chamberlain 
adjectives as Gollin was with pro-Balfour adjectives. Chamberlain was of course work- 
ing desperately hard in this final period of his political life, and Amery does occasionally 
show that he was suffering from the strain. 

Professor Kubicek's much smaller book deals with the period of Chamberlain's 
life immediately preceding the tariff struggle, when he was working almost equally 
hard. Mr. Kubicek does not subscribe to the view of Chamberlain as a heaven-sent 
secretary for the colonies, and explains how it was that work fell behind and the Colo- 
nial Office often lost touch with colonial opinion. He makes it quite clear why this 
happened: despite some increase in staff under Chamberlain, the Colonial Office had 
to guide or inspire or control fifty governments ruling 150,000,000 people with a 
London staff of 113. Kubicek's study of the inevitable failure is very instructive, but a 
little ungenerous: Chamberlain did not succeed in the superhuman task, but at least 
he made it look as though it was not impossible. His predecessors and successors never 
tried to make the machine work so hard; for instance, Kubicek might have included 
some reference to Ronald, Hyan's Elgin and Churchill at the Colonial Office (1968), 
which shows the machine still handling important problems, but running at a dis- 
tinctly less ambitious tempo than it had done under Chamberlain. 


University of Toronto Trevor Lrovp 


FROM THE DREADNOUGHT TO SCAPA FLOW: THE ROYAL NAVY IN 
THE FISHER ERA, 1904-1919. Volume IV, 1917: YEAR OF CRISIS. By 4r- 
thur ]. Marder. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 364, 7 charts. 
$8.75.) 

WirH this volume Professor Marder’s expanding series reaches the year of Britain's 
supreme peril and the Royal Navy’s most probing test. The focus is, of course, on the 
antisubmarine campaign and the convoy system, but the book also discusses naval 
aviation, the role of the Grand Fleet and of the Dover Patrol, and the plans and 
personnel of the turbulent high command post at the Admiralty. Disaster was averted, 
but operational accomplishments are difficult to discern. 

The virtues noted by reviewers of the previous volumes are as sparkling as ever. 
Marder writes well and crisply, even on somewhat technical matters; he places the 
relevant facts and figures at his readers’ disposal and makes good use of a variety of 
primarily naval sources. Marder’s account has become and will remain the standard one 
for all students of Britain’s wartime naval policy, organization, personalities, and 
major engagements. 

A limitation may be noted. The angle of vision is that of the Sea Lords and the 
major commands rather than of the government or unofficial observers and critics, 
either in 1917 or later. Though Marder’s thorough account repeatedly confronts the 
reader with the naval hierarchy’s continued narrowness of vision and perseverance in 
error, the author is reluctant to disassociate himself from the naval point of view. 

Three substantive criticisms occur to me. One, the effect of the Grand Fleet's de- 
fensive policy on the practicability of the schemes for a naval offensive in the Baltic 
in 1917 is not adequately considered. Two, the author's dogged contention that the 
Admiralty's decision at the end of April 1917 to adopt a limited and experimental 
convoy system was not due to the pressure of the government is contradicted by the 
evidence he himself furnishes. Three, Marder does not note the effect on the Admiralty 
and on the Government of the fear, not of submarine warfare, but of the loss of 
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' surface command of the English Channel. This is the true significance for British 
policy of the Channel surface engagements of April r917. The relationships of this 
fear to the tragic decisions on the campaign in Flanders and to the passivity of the 
Grand Fleet are close. I hope I may be permitted a regret that my own earlier book on 
British wartime strategy apparently had no effect on Marder's thinking on this particular 
issue. 

Criticisms such as these, however, can henceforth be discussed only in the context 
provided by Marder’s book. To repeat, this is an excellent and much-needed work. 


State University of New York, Buffalo PAuL Guinn 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN THE CAMEROONS 
AND NORTHERN NIGERIA 1921-1957: “BUT ALWAYS AS FRIENDS.” 
By Sir Bryan Sharwood Smith. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1969. 
Pp. xvii, 460. $11.50.) 


Ones of the last of the governors of Northern Nigeria adds in this volume to the in- 
creasingly detailed attempts to do justice to British administration in the interwar 
period and in the years leading up to independence. Sir Bryan began his career in the 
Cameroons, facing all the problems and responsibilities of maintaining law and order 
that made the career of a young cadet at once attractive and onerous. His account of 
day-to-day administration in the various districts to which he was posted on his move to 
Northern Nigeria provides insight into his own character and into the type of relation- 
ship that developed between the administrator and the authority exercised by the 
Emir and his officials under the system of indirect rule. 

For the reader interested in the contemporary political development of the North, 
the latter half of the book will be of greatest interest since the author was intimately 
involved, first as lieutenant-governor and later as governor, with the operation of self- 
government in the North and in the constitutional crises that preceded independence. 
The story of the Kano riots of 1953 is a prelude to the more serious events of the 
late sixties, and the bitterness engendered at that time was reinforced over the next 
decade by the growing tensions of North-South political maneuverings. 

Sir Bryan remains, of course, from first to last sympathetic with the Northerners 
he knew and respected. Like most Northern administrators he regrets, by implication 
at least, the passing of the colonial service, as did, in fact, many Northern traditional 
leaders. Both were afraid that the younger politicians would undermine the standards 
of administrative probity established under colonial rule, and both felt keenly their 
replacement in the central authority and in the region by the doubtful authority of 
the elected representatives. The Emirs and the British succeeded in controlling this 
vast territory by creating a curious form of mutual respect that could not be duplicated 
elsewhere in Nigeria, but something like it must be recreated between the rulers and 
the ruled if Nigeria is to have any real stability in the coming decade. 


Columbia University L. Gray Cowan 


IRELAND’S CIVIL WAR. By Calton Younger. (New York: Taplinger Publishing 
Company. 1969. Pp. xi, 534. $10.00.) 

Mr. Younger, despite his publisher’s claim, has not written the definitive account of 

the Irish civil war (1922-23) between those who accepted and those who rejected the 

treaty that brought the Irish Free State into being. Ireland’s Civil War, a lively nar- 
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rative with few longueurs, will be read with interest by the lay public. With such 
readers in mind the author has found it necessary to devote some two hundred out of 
five hundred pages to an account of events from the first Home Rule bill (1886) to 
the actual outbreak of civil war; as a consequence he has omitted the texts of such 
important documents as the various treaty drafts, agreements and proclamations, texts 
a professional historian must seek in Dorothy Macardle's The Irish Republic (1939). 
Better maps (the one provided is inadequate) and a list of the main pro- and anti- 
treaty groups are needed to unravel the tangled history of guerrilla fighting during 
the Anglo-Irish and civil wars. 

Historians will find of greatest interest the extracts, appropriately footnoted, from 
British cabinet papers. They deserve more than the passing reference possible in this 
review (it should be said that they show a much greater toughness on the part of the 
British government than is generally acknowledged). It is to be regretted that ac- 
curate references are not given for the fascinating oral evidence gleaned from survivors 
of the conflicts. 

Some errors should be corrected in any future edition. Despite the inclusion in the 
bibliography of C. D. Greaves's The Life and Times of James Connolly (1961), the 
author has gone woefully astray in giving Connolly's place and date of birth as Ulster 
and 1870 (instead of Edinburgh and 1868) and in stating that he was reared in 
Glasgow (recte Edinburgh). Had he fully understood the ancestral urges impelling 
Ulster unionists he would not have suggested that a "settled and sturdy government" 
in Dublin in February 1922 might have induced the North to accept inclusion in a 
thirty-two county dominion. To dismiss the seizure of creameries by workers in the 
same year as "stemming from avarice rather than politics" does nothing to illuminate 
an event deserving serious study. 

To sum up, Ireland’s Civil War is an honest effort to give a nonpartisan, yet 
sympathetic account of the participants in some of the most painful and controversial 
events in modern Irish history. It is not the final version, but it is likely to hold the field 
for some time to come. 


Mount Allison University Joun W. Boytz 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. Volume I, THE QUEST (1712-1758). By Lester G. 
Crocker. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1968. Pp. x, 372. $9.95.) 


Because of the complex, contradictory nature of Rousseau's personality, none of the 
many existing biographies can claim to be so "definitive" as to discourage the writing 
of yet another, Each generation has tended to produce its own "Jean-Jacques." Although 
many previously doubtful questions of fact have now been answered by patient re- 
search, others still remain unresolved and, more important, the baffling contradic- 
tions of Rousseau’s personality continue to defy precise explanation. The problem has 
undoubtedly been complicated by the influence of Rousseau’s own intense and earnest 
effort to present an authentic portrait of himself in his voluminous personal writings, 
the avowed purpose of which was to recount the history of his “soul” and “secret 
feelings” rather than the mere events of his life. Rousseau’s emotional involvement 
with his subject has rarely allowed his readers to preserve an attitude of impartiality, so 
that he himself has constantly become an object of love, hate, or pity. 

In spite of these difficulties, a modern biographer has considerable advantages over 
his predecessors: he has at his disposal the excellent new edition of Rousseau’s com- 
plete works being published by the Bibliothèque de la Pleiade and the first volumes of 
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R. A. Leigh's monumental new edition of the complete correspondence. Major studies 
of Rousseau as man and thinker, as well as recent interpretations of the French En- 
lightenment, have also eliminated many earlier misconceptions and, at the same time, 
added considerably to our knowledge of the contemporary background. Moreover, 
Professor Crocker himself is particularly well qualified to undertake a biography of 
Rousseau since he is already well known for two very substantial volumes on the 
philosophical ideas of the French eighteenth century, an important biography of 
Diderot, and other studies of the period, including several on Rousseau himself. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising to find that this new book presents a reliable, 
well-documented account of the first part of Rousseau's life. Admittedly, the Rous- 
seau who emerges from these pages is not a lovable or sympathetic character, for he is 
said to have indulged constantly in deliberate or unwitting deception and to have pos- 
sessed a remarkable blindness to his own weaknesses. This unfavorable impression of 
Rousseau's character is due largely to Professor Crocker's use of the psychological and 
psychiatric method of explanation. Although he sometimes has recourse to psycho- 
analytic principles (for example, in his attribution of Rousseau’s paranoid reactions to 
latent homosexuality), Professor Crocker eschews any narrowly Freudian approach in 
favor of a broader kind of psychological classification. In his opinion, Rousseau follows 
"the classic pattern of the obsessional personality," the aberrations of which are due in 
the first place to the child's deeply ambivalent feelings towards his parents. The sub- 
sequent pattern of Rousseau’s emotional development was, therefore, already deter- 
mined from his early years. Although Rousseau's capacity for acute self-analysis is 
not denied, it betrays "the acuteness of the intelligent, self-absorbed introspective 
neurotic" who is unable or unwilling to separate dreams from reality and whose account 
of his motives (especially when the demands of his ego are involved) is rarely trust- 
worthy. 

Professor Crocker's treatment of Rousseau's childhood is a good example of his 
method and approach. He gives a sound general picture of the Genevan republic and 
illuminating details of his family background, but, from the very first, Professor 
Crocker stresses Rousseau's deliberate falsifications and unwitting mistakes. He rightly 
points out that Jean-Jacques’s father, Isaac Rousseau, far from being the idealized 
figure of the Confessions, was an irascible, unstable man, who must in many ‘ways be 
held responsible for his son's later emotional difficulties. We are soon presented with a 
young Jean-Jacques who, suffering from a strong sense of insecurity and frustration, 
sought to escape from his unhappiness through fantasy and daydreaming. The Jean- 
Jacques who eventually fled from Geneva was, according to this account, a youth who 
lacked any true sense of personal identity, being inwardly divided by his feelings of 
insecurity and contradiction as well as by his often desperate need for love and esteem. 

. To assess the ultimate validity of Professor Crocker's approach—to decide, for 
instance, whether his psychological method gives enough importance to Rousseau's 
conscious search for: personal values—we shall have to await the completion of the 
work. Meanwhile, whatever his reactions to the particular method of interpretation, the 
reader will find a full and fair-minded review of all the main episodes of this phase 
of Rousseau's work. In fact, both the general reader and the specialist will find some- 
thing worth pondering in this vigorous and lively biography. 


s 


University of Bristol RONALD GnIMsLEY 
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LA CAGOULE: 30 ANS DE COMPLOTS. By Philippe Bourdrel. [Historire du XX* 
siécle.] (Paris: Editions Albin Michel. 1970. Pp. 282. 25 fr.) 


Tue Cagoule, that strange terrorist extreme Right-wing group or series of groups, 
which appeared in the declining years of the Third Republic, has always fascinated 
serious students of France in the 1930’s. Born in the wreckage of the sixth of February, 
and receiving its baptism of fire in the bourgeois grande peur of the summer of 1936, 
the Cagoule (or, more particularly, the Comité Secret d'Action Révolutionnaire, the 
CSAR) was ready for a coup d'état by 1937. It had a doctrine, excellent arms, and a 
detailed plan for the seizure of power in Paris. Jt had infiltrated the command, the 
officer corps, and the less militant, older Rightist political organizations such as the 
Action Frangaise, from which many Cagoulards originally came. It had established 
links with politicians hostile to the Popular Front, with powerful business interests, 
with numerous antirepublican factions in the bureaucracy, and with its comrades of 
the “White Internationale,” Franco and Mussolini. 

But at the critical moment—November 15-16, 1937, when it was mobilized for 
a putsch—the Cagoule was discovered and broken up by the authorities. To blame were 
violations of security and treason among the leadership, some of which was caused by 
the inevitable femme fatale of any good French conspiracy, in this case, a dazzling red- 
head of the Süreté. Also at fault was an imprudent series of terrorist actions earlier in 
the year that had alerted the police: incitement to riot, assassinations, and bomb ex- 
plosions. The Cagoule leaders were brought to a trial, which was interrupted by the war 
of 1939-1940; after the defeat, Pétain welcomed many of them to Vichy. Although it 
stood trial again in 1948, the Cagoule and its military affiliates reappeared in both 
Algeria and the métropole, where they played a dramatic role in the conflict between 
the army and the civil power after 1954. It was only in the despairing last hours of the 
OAS in 1962 that the now aging Cagoulards withdrew their support from the rebels 
and concluded that they had had "enough" of conspiracy. 

This study by a Parisian journalist provides some interesting details concerning the 
Cagoule but no really significant new information. Although he interviewed many 
ex-Cagoulards, the author did not obtain access—with one minor exception—to the 
vast dossiers of the instructions for the 1938 and 1948 trials. The analysis also lacks 
historical depth and perspective. The author underestimates the gravity of the con- 
spiracy and also makes the doubtful claim that the Cagoule could have seized but not 
retained power in 1937. The promise of the subtitle, "thirty years of conspiracy," is not 
fulfilled. The tantalizingly brief references to the similarities between the situations of 
the late 1930's, of 1958, and of 1968, are neither followed through nor synthesized. Al- 
though it contains no bibliography and only scanty footnotes, the book is useful 
because it brings together for the first time a mass of information previously scattered 
among a wide variety of press accounts, analyses, and memoirs. But it is not the defini- 
tive treatment of the Cagoule. A real historian, with the archives completely at his 
disposal, will have to write that. 


Trinity College Pui C. F. Banxwitz 


HANDBUCH DER BAYERISCHEN GESCHICHTE. Volume II, DAS ALTE 
BAYERN: DER TERRITORIALSTAAT VOM AUSGANG DES 12. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS BIS ZUM AUSGANG DES 18. JAHRHUNDERTS. Edited by 
Max Spindler. In collaboration with Dieter Albrecht et al. (Munich: C. H. Beck'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. [1969.] Pp. xxxvi, 1180. DM 110.) 


Tue second volume of the Manual of Bavarian History, produced by a team of able 
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scholars under the direction of Professor Max Spindler of Munich, encompasses six 
eventful centuries from the establishment of the territorial principality by Otto von 
Wittelsbach in 1180 to the duchy's participation in the great European wars of the first 
half of the eighteenth century and the onset of the French Revolution. For students of 
German territorial history, these centuries constitute the most vital and suggestive 
period of Bavarian politics and society. It opens with the first of the Wittelsbach dukes 
who saw their realm through the process of political transformation, general in medi- 
eval Germany, in which Bavaria changed from a loosejointed region governed by a 
nobility whose duke functioned as primus inter pares, to a tightly knit Territorium 
with established boundaries ruled by a territorial prince possessing and exercising full 
political sovereignty. During this process, Wittelsbach dukes became the greatest land- 
owners in their realm, while the nobility, deprived of its magnate leaders and merging 
into a more or less homogeneous class, took on the social and political role of an Estate. 
Ludwig IV was the first major beneficiary of these developments. Bavaria served as a 
base for his undertakings as German king and Holy Roman Emperor; conversely, 
his actions on the European political stage speeded his Territorialpolitik by enabling 
him to extend his lands and rationalize his government. 

Because personal and dynastic impulses were far too deeply rooted to engender any 
thought of Bavaria as a "state," the territory split into no fewer than six lines after 
Ludwig's death. Only at the opening of the sixteenth century did a united duchy 
emerge under Albrecht IV of Munich, who issued Bavaria's first law of primogeniture 
in 1506. Although resisted and occasionally denied, the law succeeded in holding the 
duchy together. The struggles of the Protestant era helped solidify ducal authority. By 
taking a strong hand in ecclesiastical reform, the princes significantly extended their 
reach, while anti-Lutheranism at home was never allowed to disturb collaboration with 
Protestant powers where anti-Habsburg policy dictated this course of action. Nonethe- 
less, Bavaria became a leading source of the Counter Reformation and a valued im- 
perial ally in the Thirty Years’ War. Maximilian I gathered the harvest of this policy, 
gaining the Palatine Electorate, building the administrative foundation of the future 
absolutist state, and securing his European position through alliance with Richelieu. 
Under Maximilian Bavaria reached the zenith of her carly modern phase. Had his 
successors been his equals, Bavaria might have become a major European power, as 
did Prussia. But this was not to be. Neither Max Emmanuel’s zealous competition for 
the Spanish crown nor Karl Albrecht’s hopes for a portion of the Austrian succession 
bore results. Stretching their resources to the breaking point, these ambitious rulers 
clearly demonstrated the limitations beyond which the Bavarian state apparently could 
not be led. Neutral in the Seven Years’ War and even in the so-called War of the 
Bavarian Succession of 1778-79, Bavaria reluctantly joined the second anti-French 
coalition of 1798, her troops having been placed under Austrian command. 

The description of these historial developments takes up nearly 600 of the book’s 
1,100 pages. The account is admirably clear, and, despite its concision, maintains a 
leisurely narrative pace. Constant themes emerge clearly—above all Bavaria’s ambiv- 
alent relationship to the Habsburgs and to France. Interpretations are offered cautiously 
with frequent reminders of the “still unsatisfactory state of scholarship.” The For- 
schungsstand itself is demonstrated throughout by excellent indications of sources and ` 
literature, including general works and monographs on European and German, as 
well as on Bavarian, history. There are fine discussions also of new historiographical 
viewpoints, for example, on constitutional changes, periodization, the transforma- 
tions of the nobility, and the dynamics of social history. 
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But the historical narrative is only a skeletal structure fleshed out with twenty sub- 
stantial chapters on government and administration, social structure, church and re- 
ligion, agriculture, crafts and commerce, education, intellectual life, literature, music 
and art—to name only the géneral categories into which a vast store of information is 
compressed. No brief review can begin to do justice to the wealth of judiciously sifted 
data offered here. Over a hundred pages on state and society, although going over much 
of the same ground as earlier chapters, bring together essential observations on the 
social classes of the territory, their institutions, legal position, and relations to one 
another and to the state in the person of the duke. A detailed description of the offices 
and procedures of local government is particularly rewarding: Two chapters on ec- 
clesiastical affairs trace the complex associations of Church and state in an era of 
sweeping changes and—although giving Lutheran, Anabaptist, and utraquist move- 
ments somewhat less than their due—recount at length the accomplishments of Catholic 
reform in parish and monastery. A brief chapter on agriculture clarifies the complicated 
web of personal and institutional relations operating among rural people; it describes 
procedures in grain and livestock raising that remained traditional until the imposition, 
in 1762, of a Commission for Territorial Economic Improvement through which the 
state sought to apply the achievements of natural science to agricultural production. 
Commercially, Bavaria made a natural transition from the proto-mercantilism of the 
late Middle Ages—in which the dukes monopolized salt extraction and marketing and 
brought most metal mining under their control—to Maximilian I’s decisive reconstruc- 
tionist intervention in trade and manufacture after the Thirty Years’ War, in which 
Bavaria had suffered considerable destruction and disruption. Munich became the 
center of the duchy’s Manufakturen, advancing to the point at which the capital city 
could begin to keep pace with the nearby emporia of Nuremberg and Augsburg. 

In education and scholarship, decisive changes came with the introduction, first, 
of humanist techniques, which slowly but surely reshaped pedagogical thought and 
techniques in monastic schools and universities, then, more decisively, with the ac- 
tivities of the Jesuits who joined Ingolstadt in 1549. Four splendid chapters analyze 
shifting currents in intellectual organization and enterprise from the Franciscan school 
in Regensburg to Ingolstadt’s role as the leading German Catholic university and to 
the foundation of new seminaries and academies—first under Tridentine influence, 
later in response to the secularizing motives of the Enlightenment. If Bavaria’s con- 
tribution to literature was modest—apart from poetry and drama produced in the 
service of the Tridentine renewal—Bavarian architecture and sculpture count among 
the glories of late Gothic and, above all, Baroque art. From fourteenth-century city 
churches and altar tablets to Cuvilliés’ interior styling of the Munich Residenz, Asam’s 
church of St. Nepomuk, and Fischer’s Ottobeuren, Bavaria’s splendid secular and re- 
ligious buildings and their adornments reflect the duchy’s political eminence and cul- 
tural ties to the great centers of civilization in Italy and France. Tangible evidences 
of an integrated cultural vision—the mature Bavarian Baroque in architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, and the so-called minor arts of textiles, goldsmith’s work, and porcelain 
making—are in their richness and proliferation among the wonders of Western civili- 
zation. Providing authoritative information and comment on all these and many other 
matters, the Handbuch is bound to remain for a long time the definitive work on 
Bavarian history in the late medieval and early modern periods. 


Indiana University GERALD STRAUSS 
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THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF GERMAN UNIFICATION, 1858-1871: IDEAS 
AND INSTITUTIONS. By Theodore S. Hamerow. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1969. Pp. vii, 433. $12.50.) ` 


In this lucid and solidly constructed volume Theodore S. Hamerow pursues his in- 
terest in the economic and social framework of politics in mid-nineteenth-century 
Germany. His main purpose is to discover how public opinion and governmental 
policy were affected by the coming of industrialization, the shifting of population 
from village to city, the decline of handicraft production, the improvement of com- 
munications, and the realignment of social interests during the fifties and sixties. His 
treatment of these themes is often fresh and illuminating, especially on such matters as 
voting behavior, civic organizations, the press, education, the structure of political 
parties and movements, and the relation between class and reform. The social roots 
of conservatism and the legitimist-corporatist ideology associated with it are discus- 
sed with much knowledge and clarity. Documentation is abundant on almost all im- 
portant points, and the author has made use of a large body of periodical and pamphlet 
literature in addition to official publications and other standard sources. He plans a 
two-volume treatment of which the present volume—topical and analytical in ap- 
proach—is conceived as the social and ideological Unterbau, to be followed by a second 
in which the political story will be told against the background established by the first. 
While final judgment must await the completion of this program, it is not too soon to 
say that the present volume, useful in its own right, arouses hopes that the sequel will 
not be long delayed. 

While most of Hamerow’s conclusions are not startling, he has surely performed a 
service by showing exactly how narrow the “political class" was. He argues con- 
vincingly that "The decisive political struggles of the mid-century were waged by dom- 
inant minorities distrustful of the broad masses of the people and isolated from 
them. . . .” His discussion of popular education makes it clearer than it has ever been 
that the vaunted Prussian system of primary schools was not the marvel it seemed to 
many contemporaries: parsimoniously financed, it was barely able to teach basic lit- 
eracy, and frequently not even that in rural areas. Newspapers and journals were 
priced beyond the reach of peasants and most wage earners; participation in political 
meetings was "limited and vacillating"; petitions collected few signatures; few voters 
went to the polls even in Prussia where the franchise was broadest and controversy 
most intense; and the voting statistics seem to bear out Hamerow's conclusion that 
"vocal public opinion was determined by between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 people." 
Poorly educated and ill-informed on the issues of the day, uninterested in matters not 
touching them directly, and convinced that nothing they might do could change 
things significantly, the rural and urban masses remained largely indifferent and inert 
during the constitutional struggle and were not even very much stirred by the ex- 
trusion of Austria from the German community or the consolidation of national unity 
under Prussia. Hamerow, indeed, goes so far as to write that "National unification was 
achieved not through but despite the popular will.” While it will be difficult for some 
to follow him to this point, he does make it clear that Bismarck's program was carried 
through in the absence of positive majority support for it. 

One might wish that more attention had been given to religion and the churches 
as opinion-making agencies. Some readers will probably also think that Hamerow gives 
the business classes credit for too much enlightenment and political dynamism, and 
that, like other academic writers on this period, he probably relies too heavily on the 
self-indulgent estimate that university pundits, journalists, and professional men had 
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of their own importance. Hamerow seems to change his mind between pages 182 and 
221 on the question of whether the nobility was more than a landed caste: at first he 
stresses their functional role and public spirit, but later he emphasizes their "artless 
incomprehension [of] . . . the complexities of a new industrialism" and concludes that 
“Their way of thinking made it impossible for the conservatives to reach an accom- 
modation with the masses of Central Europe." 

Its easy yet sure-footed and economical style makes the book a pleasure to read. 
Nearly all the lengthy translations from the German are done with fidelity and grace; 
only very rarely does the Teutonic idiom show through. Though narrative impetus 
is lacking, the book manages to sustain interest. It deserves and will repay careful 
reading by all students of German history. 


Northern Illinois University RarpH H. BowzN 


DAS ZEITALTER DER GESELLSCHAFT: AUFSATZE ZUR POLITISCHEN 
SOZIALGESCHICHTE DER NEUZEIT. By Gerhard Schulz. (Munich: R. 
Piper & Co. 1969. Pp. 480. DM 24.) 


Tue historian who publishes his collected essays has a double responsibility to the 
reader. The collection should be unified by a theme adding up to more than a flashy 
title; furthermore, since this theme cannot be expected to be a compelling hypothesis 
spelled out explicitly in the text, each essay must constitute a readable unit in itself. 

The volume before us fails on both counts. It contains an assortment of articles on 
a variety of subjects, such as the origins of bourgeois society, nineteenth-century im- 
perialism, German social democracy, the origins of pressure groups in Germany since 
the start of industrialization, the economic problems of agriculture in the Fastern 
provinces of Prussia, the "National Club of 1919" in Berlin, the resistance against Hit- 
ler, and totalitarianism and nationalism. The central argument, expounded in a brief 
foreword, that the Age of Society has superseded the Age of the State, which in its time 
superseded the Age of the Church, adds up to a triviality—especially as the reader dis- 
covers that "society" is simply equated with "bourgeois society." The individual ar- 
ticles are not in fact essays; though learned, they are lifeless and ponderous and couched 
in an almost unreadable language of interminable sentences. 

Two articles might be commented upon particularly. The relationship between 
pressure groups and political parties is a challenging area of study in the field of social 
history. The “concretization” (Karl Lamprecht) of political parties is an inescapable 
reality of modern history. Schulz traces it in the context of Germany. But should he 
not deal with the question of whether German parliamentarianism has sufficiently 
acknowledged the “quasi-corporatism” (Samuel Beer) of modern society to estab- 
lish an effective balance between interest groups? The study of the conservative 
National Club of 1919 adds a great deal to our knowledge of German conservatism and 
neoconservatism after 1918. The National Club of 1919 was, like the related Herren- 
kiub, a restorative association; it represented an aristocracy that was in intransigent 
opposition to the Weimar Republic and that deceived itself in expecting its interests 
to be recognized by National Socialism. In the light of this evidence, Heinrich von 
Gleichen’s Juniklub emerges as a unique and rather ephemeral association, marked by 
the variety of its membership and by an initial openness to revolutionary events. In it 
there were, it should be emphasized, at least the tender beginnings of a republican 
conservatism, This conservatism, however, did not assert itself against the pressures of 
the restorative forces, which were stronger though exerted by a dying class. 


Smith College KLEMENS voN KLEMPERER 
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DIE DEUTSCHE POLITIK UND DIE JUDEN IM ERSTEN WELTKRIEG. By 
Egmont Zechlin. With the collaboration of Hans Joachim Bieber. (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. viii, 592. DM 36.) 


Tue subject of this book is rare; it deals with German policy and the Jews during 
the First World War. The treatment is exhaustive, for it fills almost six hundred large 
pages anchored in heavy footnotes complete with references to documents, newspapers, 
and books. Nor does Zechlin cut corners; he leaves no major gaps and does not content 
himself with mere summation of other men's work. To write about German actions, 
Zechlin had to describe decisions that affected Germany itself, its occupied territories, 
and areas outside Germany's control. These are multiple histories, but his point is sim- 
ple: from Napoleonic times through 1918, Germany pursued a gradual emancipation 
of Jewry as part of an effort to build a German nation-state. While there were ob- 
stacles, hesitations, exclusions, and reactions, the Jews were being accepted and ab- 
sorbed in commerce, public offices, and especially the universities. The Jews in turn 
welcomed their reception enthusiastically, often paying for it in advance, as with mass 
conversions around 1800, voluntary army service in 1813, name changes in mid- 
century, and expressions of patriotism at all times, They spoke of the Jewish communi- 
ties in the Slavic countries as "eastern Jews," while referring to the Jewish populations 
of England and France as "western Jews." Palestine was for most of them a remote 
"travel possibility." Zechlin almost embraces these prewar Jews and at one point 
apologizes for the very title of his book and his whole approach to them, as if to say 
that the juxtaposition of German and Jew is akin to speaking of German and Christian, 
German and Swabian. 

When World War I broke out, the policy that had been followed for a century 
within Germany was applied in the eastern occupied regions. The Jews in the newly 
conquered territory were now being liberated and emancipated as part of a cautious 
attempt to foster the breakaway of Russian-dominated nations from Imperial Russian 
rule. In Poland, the Russian ukase barring Jews from executive positions in urban gov- 
ernment was lifted, and Jews could become mayors for the first time. In Lithuania, 
which attained its independence in March 1918, Jews joined the cabinet. In the 
shortlived multinational Ukrainian Republic, they could establish a national council 
of their own. In defeated Rumania, the German-imposed peace treaty contained a clause 
allowing most, though not all, of the Rumanian Jews to become Rumanian citizens. 
Even Zionist aspirations were approved of, especially after the British entered Palestine. 

Not all these moves were effected without ambivalence and contradictions. In the 
late nineteenth century, the emancipation had been accompanied by considerable anti- 
Semitism, and now strange episodes perpetuated that dark tradition. The Jews were 
being dismissed from the Polish militia as soon as it became a paid component of the 
German security system in the rear; the eastern border was closed to Jews in April 
1918, after twenty to thirty thousand Jewish artisans had been imported by German 
industry, and in the German army a census of the Jews was ordered to ascertain the 
extent of their participation in the war. The count was apparently haphazard, and the 
results were not made public. Zechlin quotes with approval a Jewish source branding 
it a lie, but after his tantalizingly detailed account, he, too, withholds the statistics. One 
cannot help the feeling that the author may have been convinced that even in the Ger- 
many of today such incomplete, misleading data could fall into the wrong hands. 


University of Vermont Raur HILBERG 
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LE REICH DEVANT L'OCCUPATION FRANCO-BELGE DE LA RUHR EN 
1923. By Jean-Claude Favez. [Études et documents publiés par l'Institut. d'His- 
toire de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Genéve, Number 6.] (Geneva: 
Librairie Droz. 1969. Pp. 406.) 


Tuis scholarly investigation of the internal situation in Germany preceding the 1923 
occupation of the Ruhr places the Ruhr crisis in the context of the political and social 
problems that troubled the Weimar Republic. Favez argues that the Ruhr crisis, 
which assured the dominance of conservative forces in the internal political struggle 
in Germany, established the conditions that resulted in the ultimate success of Na- 
tional Socialism. The Ruhr occupation, by the tensions it imposed on the resources of 
the state, by the antagonisms it created among the people, by the weaknesses it 
revealed in the parliamentary regime, foreshadowed the later events that in ten years 
caused the death of the first German Republic. 

The internal tensions generated before and during the crisis resulted in a defeat 
of the forces of the moderate Left and a strong swing to the conservative Right in Ger- 
many. Of the parties of the Left, only the Communists gained strength. Thus, after 
the occupation, the parliamentary forces in Germany faced a struggle against both a 
revitalized Communist party and a vastly strengthened Right. 

At the same time, and perhaps of greater importance, the Ruhr crisis led to a con- 
solidation of industrial power. Heavy industry acquired a dominance it had wanted 
since 1918, but had not theretofore achieved. The army also emerged greatly strength- 
ened from the crisis. Charged with maintaining order, despite its repugnance for the 
regime, the army preserved the cohesion of the Reich and greatly reinforced its own 
position in the state. The Ruhr crisis thus became, after six years of struggle against 
the spirit of revolution, the occasion of major revanche for heavy industry, the army, 
and the Right. If the coalition of these forces had failed to hold in check the exterior 
enemy, it had achieved victory over its interior enemies—the Socialists, the Demo- 
crats, and the Republicans. Favez concludes with Maurice Baumont that "the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr gave a soul to National Socialism: that it represents the birth of 
Nazism." i 

Favez examines Republican Germany immediately preceding the crisis and the in- 
ternational situation leading to the French decision to occupy the territory. He then 
turns his attention to the immediate effects within the Reich of the French and Belgian 
occupation, exposing the failures of the government that created a desire for a strong 
authoritarian leadership. After tracing the decline and final defeat of the parliamentary 
forces, he says that twenty-four hours after the end of the Ruhr struggle, Germany had 
ceased to be a parliamentary democracy. Because of the discontent generated by the 
crisis, Germany, led by such industrialists as Hugo Stinnes, sought the dictatorship that 
the army and the Right wished to establish. 

Favez's skillfully organized analysis is convincingly argued and impressively docu- 
mented with an extensive bibliography and careful footnotes. The full implications of 
the impact of the Ruhr struggle on the victory of totalitarianism has been heretofore 
largely unexplored. Mr. Favez has specifically delineated the relationship. 


University of Southwestern Louisiana Amos E. Simpson 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAZI PARTY: 1919-1933. By Dietrich Orlow. ([Pitts- 
burgh:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 1969. Pp. x, 338. $11.95.) 


Mn. Orlow has written a very valuable book and one that has long been needed. While 
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there has been a deluge of material regarding Hitler and concerning various aspects of 
the Third Reich, there has been until now no serious survey of the NSDAP during the 
Weimar period written since the great masses of captured documents became avail- 
able to the scholar. Here in one volume is a brief summary of the development of the 
party from its infancy to its attainment of power in 1933. 

In essence, the book concentrates upon the position of Hitler within the party, the 
organizational development of the party, and its propaganda programs through the 
years. It is here that its greatest value lies. The author is clearly master of his ma- 
terial in this area. He leads the reader through a labyrinth of currents and cross- 
currents in Hitler's wake, showing how Hitler met and solved each crisis that arose 
within the party, again and again turning imminent disaster into political success. 
Only at the end does Mr. Orlow's logic break down. In the last paragraph he tells us 
that the party was really a failure because, had it not achieved power in early 1933, it 
would have collapsed. Here he proves that the bumblebee cannot fly and ignores the 
strong possibility that Hitler would again have shown his facility for triumphing over 
adversity, a point so strongly stressed throughout the book. 

When the author leaves the perimeters described above, he is far less effective. He 
clearly knows little of the SA and shortchanges it consistently, except for the period 
immediately prior to the Beer Hall Putsch when he overemphasizes its importance. 
The significance and complexity of Hitler's balancing act between political organization 
and political army and the adroit manner in which he used these two tools in various 
combinations to achieve his ends is obscured. Such important developments as the 
struggle for control of the SA in 1923 (of which there is still no account in print), 
Hitler's masterly elimination of Róhm as an independent factor in 1925, and even the 
founding of the SS and its development are passed over in silence. 

Mr. Orlow's sporadic ventures into the social history of the party are also weak. 
He is inclined to depend upon fragmentary and sometimes questionable evidence and 
fails to make comparisons with similar institutions and rival groups. His social cate- 
gories, too, seem both arbitrary and artificial and are presented without clear defini- 
tion. His lower-middle class, for example, seems at times to embrace almost everyone 
between Junker and proletariat. Most important, evidence to support a number of his 
staternents is not presently available either here or elsewhere. 

Least satisfactory of all are Mr. Orlow's dealings with the environment of the party. 
He makes surprising and serious factual errors in discussing Bavaria before 1924. For 
example, he places Bayern und Reich, a much larger and bitterly detested rival of the 
NSDAP, in its camp and claims that the Bavarian government was in alliance with 
Hitler at a time when its primary interest was in neutralizing him. Finally, throughout, 
his discussion of the political scene and of National Socialist dealings with other or- 
ganizations often lacks depth, since little, if anything, is presented regarding the 
partners or rivals involved. | 

In short Mr. Orlow has presented us with a valuable internal administrative his- 
tory of the NSDAP before 1933 and in so doing has undoubtedly opened up fruitful 
new fields for further research and discussion. As a pioneer, he will doubtless see a good 
deal of his work challenged and perhaps superseded; however, in giving us this survey 
of the party, he has not only proven his courage, but performed a very real service to the 
historical profession. 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst Hanor» J. Gorpon, Jr. 
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VOM REICH ZUM WELTREICH: HITLER, NSDAP UND KOLONIALE 
FRAGE 1919-1945. By Klaus Hildebrand. [Verdffentlichungen des Historischen 
Instituts der Universitat Mannheim, Number 1.] (Munich: Wilhelm Fink Ver- 
lag. 1969. Pp. 955. DM 96.) 

IM KAMPF GEGEN HITLER: DIE ÜBERWINDUNG DER ANSCHLUSSIDEE. 
By Kurt Schuschnigg. (Vienna: Verlag Fritz Moden. 1969. Pp. 472. DM as.) 


Amona the myriad books written on the Third Reich there are suprisingly few on 
the relations between colonialism and national socialism. Hildebrand's study, based on 
meticulous and detailed research, admirably fills this gap with a book that makes a 
significant contribution to the historical literature of the period. 

Hildebrand argues that Hitler's aim since the 1920's was continental domination 
and land in the East. He did not want to make the mistake Wilhelmine Germany 
had made of alienating Britain by an aggressive naval and colonial policy. This initial 
aim achieved, Germany would abstain from naval and colonial programs for a 
century and then, finally secure in its continental base, make its bid for world power. 
Thus until 1928 the NSDAP was remarkably silent on the colonial issue. On the other 
hand, the leaders of the colonial movement, aristocrats and prosperous bourgeois, 
needed popular support to bring them out from their social and political isolation in 
the Weimar republic. This they hoped to find in the NSDAP and its colonial expert, 
Franz Xaver von Epp. At the same time, light industry, the chemical concerns, and 
shipping interests were demanding colonial restitution, and Hitler was increasingly 
interested in winning support from these circles. Even heavy industry, which was less 
interested in colonies, made similar ritual noises. Hitler was prepared to make con- 
cessions to the colonial groups in order to gain the support of conservative and in- 
dustrial groups, although his basic conception of the role of colonies in future German 
foreign policy remained virtually unchanged. Colonial policy thus became for the 
Nazis an instrument of domestic politics, rather than foreign policy. 

Hildebrand is most successful in making sense out of the ensuing confusion caused 
by attempts to make the colonial groups abandon their dreams of a German Empire in 
Africa and to accept the Nazi doctrine of Lebensraum in the East, by the divisions 
within the NSDAP with Goring and Schacht as the leaders of a pro-colonial faction 
against the Strassers with their pseudo-socialist anti-imperialism, and by Hitler's at- 
tempts to square the circle of not antagonizing the British and at the same time ap- 
peasing the conservatives and their colonial demands. By 1935 it was clear that Britain 
was not prepared to abandon her continental position, and Hitler therefore determined 
to make colonial demands in order to win concessions from Britain. Ribbentrop, how- 
ever, was anti-British and pro-colonial and tended to take these colonial threats seri- 
ously, rather than using them to win over the British. This new policy was equally 
unsuccessful, and Britain had now to be considered as a potential enemy. Yet unlike 
Raeder and the navy, or Ribbentrop and the foreign office, Hitler still hoped for an ar- 
rangement with Britain. Perhaps military triumph in the East would bring Britain 
to her senses. Victory over the Soviet Union would be followed by colonies and bases in 
Africa, springboards for the final battle between Germany and the United States. The 
way to Africa, and to world power, lay through Moscow. By the time of Stalingrad, 
Germany's African Empire was planned in minute detail, with bureaucrats and Em- 
pire-builders fighting desperately for power positions in this fantasy world in the 
tropics. Suddenly in 1943 an order from Bormann caused the empire to collapse like 
a house of cards. All efforts were now needed to save the military situation in the East. 
The Red Army had ended the colonial dream. 
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The book is not without its shortcomings. Hildebrand’s style is clear and succinct, 
and the book reads well in spite of its excessive length, but he tends to be repetitive. 
(Pages 742 to 744 are repeated almost word for word thirty pages later.) In a study so 
exhaustive the social and economic forces behind these colonial demands are given in- 
sufficient treatment. A final chapter on West European reactions to German colonial 
demands is very superficial and seems to have been added with little enthusiasm as an 
afterthought. The bibliography, although most useful and detailed, has some curious 
omissions, such as A. S. Jerussalimski’s articles on German imperialism. But such 
criticisms are minor, This is a very good book that throws much new light on many 
aspects of the history of the period and goes far beyond its immediate subject to 
illuminate both foreign and domestic policy. 

Hildebrand’s book is a most useful contribution to historical literature; Kurt 
Schuschnigg’s latest effort is not. It has little value either as narrative history or as a 
personal memoir. Its literary value is nil. It contains a few documents, mainly from 
the Bundesarchiv, of marginal importance. Otherwise the book is unlikely to be of 
much interest to historians. Perhaps this apologia for clerical fascism with its sneaking 
admiration for Mussolini will have its admirers, but the publishers’ extravagant claims 
for its historical objectivity do not impress. Schuschnigg is, alas, as unsuccessful as a 
historian as he was as a politician. 


Simon Fraser Universit Martin KrrcHEN 
y 


THE LIMITS OF HITLER'S POWER. By Edward N. Peterson. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xxiii, 472. $12.50.) 


Mn. Peterson of the Wisconsin State University at River Falls asks some important 
questions about Hitler's Germany in his introduction: How did the dictatorship actu- 
aly function? Did Hitler himself curtail his own power? How effectively did central 
and local officials carry out orders? Did they set limits on Hitler? What was life in the 
Third Reich really like? To answer these interesting questions, Mr. Peterson takes 
Bavaria as a case study and examines particularly the cities of Augsburg and Nurem- 
berg, the towns of Friedberg and Eichstätt, and three Swabian farming villages. 

Mr. Peterson's forte is characterization. His portraits of Nazi hierarchy and bureau- 
cracy are painted with deft strokes—as when he says of Dr. Otto Meissner, the quin- 
tessential bureaucrat, "it will take some infrared vision to observe a man so much in 
the shadows." Unfortunately the author fails to relate his profiles to a central question 
he has posed: to what extent did these people limit Hitler's power? After a particu- 
larly perceptive description of Dr. Hans Lammers, head of the Reich chancellery, 
the author concludes that Lammers really lacked the personal dynamism and desire 
to develop the possibilities of his key position. Similarly Peterson is correct in showing 
that Bormann, Ribbentrop, Göring, Seldte, Hess, Streicher, Epp, et al., made no effort 
to curtail the power of the man upon whom their existence depended. Thus we have 
a long and often fascinating parade of people who did not in fact set limits on Hitler’s 
power. The question remains unanswered: did anyone? 

'The ways in which the Nazi regime actually affected life at the local level is not 
systematically discussed, although Mr. Peterson has the literary skill, command of ar- 
chival materials, and insights gained by personal interviews to do so. For the most 
part his interest in local history is in local personalities. Again we are treated to skillful 
sketches: Kreisleiters, priests, teachers, bakers, merchants, farmers come alive in these 
pages. But one misses disciplined and sustained treatment of the key question. Nor 
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are the vivid passages describing such matters as persecution of Jews and local political 
feuding clearly related to themes of the book. 

A strong conclusion might have pulled together this study. Instead, we are given 
a suggestive and wide-ranging essay with many provocative statements that are not 
derived from the rest of the book and that are sometimes at odds with it. What, for 
example, was the role of the Gauleiters? Did they set limits on Hitler's power? Mr. 
Peterson's conclusion asserts that they openly, continuously, and successfully resisted 
Hitler's government. But his own study of Bavarian Gauleiters previously forced him to 
conclude that "the Gauleiter, as such, had no voice in central policy. Conferences 
called by Hitler were simply to inform the Gauleiters of a decision already taken." The 
crucial question of Hitler's personal power is not treated adequately. After noting that 
he habitually retreated from making hard decisions, Mr. Peterson asks, "What was 
Hitler afraid of?” Here is a subtle and important question that probes a complex 
psyche; the author does not attempt to answer it. At the end of the book he suggests 
tentatively that Hitler’s very irrationality and administrative inefficiency may actually 
have increased his manipulative power by creating confusions and conflicts that only 
the dictator could adjudicate. It is an interesting conclusion, but one that does not 
emerge from the preceding pages. Peterson does not distinguish clearly either between 
Hitler’s potential power and his use of it or between the potential limits on his power 
and the actual limits set. 

In sum, this is a book of high promise not fulfilled. There is excellent material 
here, imaginative research, fine writing, and flashes of insight into a dozen problems. 
What the book lacks is a strong editorial hand to force clearer organization, sharper 
focus, and more systematic and sustained treatment of the questions it raises. 


Williams College R. G. L. Warre 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA L'AUSTRIA E IL REGNO DI SAR- 
DEGNA. First Series, 1814-1830. Volume II (23 LUGLIO 1820-3 AGOSTO 
1922). Edited by Narciso Nada. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni Dip- 
lomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europe e gli Stati Italiani 1814-1860. Part 2, 
Documenti esteri. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano 
per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1968. Pp. xiii, 504. L. 5,000.) 

LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA L'AUSTRIA E IL GRANDUCATO DI 
TOSCANA. Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume IV (2 GENNAIO 1853-16 MAG- 
GIO 1856). Edited by Angelo Filipuzzi. [Documenti per la Storia delle Rela- 
zioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiana 1814-1860. 
Part 2, Documenti esteri. Fonti per la Storia d’Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1968. Pp. 581. L. 5,000.) 


AwoNc the most important and bestedited collections of documents published in 
Europe since World War II are those in the Documenti per la Storie delle Relazioni 
Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814-1860, published 
by the Istituto Storico Italiano per Età Moderna e Contemporanea. Three of the 
series in this impressive project deal with the diplomatic relations between Austria and 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the Kingdom of Sardinia, and the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany. The original copies of the documents in all the volumes of the three 
series thus far published are housed in the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna. 
Most of the works in the above series have been edited by such well-known Italian 
historians as Narciso Nada, Franco Valsecchi, and Ruggero Moscati; others, including 
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the third series of Le relazioni diplomatiche fra l'Austria e il granducato di Toscana, 
have been edited by the distinguished Austrian historian Angelo Filipuzzi. 

Like the other volumes in the series, each of the two volumes reviewed here con- 
tains a useful register of all the documents in it and an index of names. All the docu- 
ments are reproduced in full. Most of them are written in French, although an oc- 
casional one is in German. 

I found the first of the volumes the more interesting of the two, if only because 
the documents in it deal largely with the Neapolitan and particularly the Sardinian 
revolutions of 1820-21 and the reaction of the Austrian government to them. Included 
are reports by Austrian ministers at Turin which give new insight into internal condi- 
tions in Piedmont. These reports should be seriously considered by anyone studying the 
1821 revolution in Sardinia. 

'The second volume deals with Austrian relations with Tuscany during a much 
more tranquil period. Many of the documents in this volume provide new information 
not only about internal Tuscan problems and relations between the Austrian and 
Tuscan governments, but also about Italian problems in general and the Crimean 
War in particular. 


Rice University R. Jonn RATH 


IL MERCATO MONETARIO IN PIEMONTE NEL SECOLO XVII. By Giu- 
seppe Felloni. [Studi e ricerche di storia economica italiana nell'età del Risorgi- 
mento.] (Milan: Banca Commerciale Italiana. 1968. Pp. 365.) 

For many years the Banca Commerciale Italiana has been subsidizing a series of 

publications on the economic history of Risorgimento Italy. These works tend to be 

ponderous, sumptuously produced, long on statistical information, and short on inter- 
pretation. Felloni’s monograph is no exception. Those who are led by its title to expect 
an account of how the Piedmontese money market worked, how it changed, and what 
these changes signify, will be disappointed. We have instead a small amount of discus- 
sion connecting six impressive heaps of statistics (involving some 127 tables) on the 
money of account, the media of exchange, mint output, volume of coins in circulation, 
paper money output, and valuations of coins and paper money. Only certain aspects of 
the money market, therefore, are tackled. No conceptual framework is used; even the 
much-discussed question of the nature of Piedmontese mercantilism is avoided. And 
there is only the barest attempt to relate the trends described to general economic 
history or to compare the events discussed with those in other countries or other eras. 

This work, then, is decidedly not a general study but rather a sharply limited re- 
source for numismatists and for specialists in eighteenth-century Piedmontese his- 
tory. For this small audience Felloni has labored well. His time series are clearly pre- 
sented and scrupuously justified, and much of what he presents is his own work. He 
also uses the work of previous historians (such as Promis, Prato, and Einaudi) who 
have generated monetary statistics. Felloni corrects the work of these previous scholars 
in several particulars. He gives us in addition a highly interesting attempt to measure 
the relative importance for the volume of circulating coins of domestic mining, mint- 
ing from precious metal plate, military subsidies from allies, and the balance of pay- 
ments. Scholars unfamiliar with Felloni’s earlier monograph on paper money will be 
surprised to learn how large was the volume of notes in circulation. And those 
interested in the era of the French Revolution will be able to mine much valuable ma- 
terial here on monetary inflations other than that of the famous assignats. 


University of Pennsylvania Martin Wo tre 
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THE PROVISIONAL AUSTRIAN REGIME IN LOMBARDY-VENETIA, 1814- 
1815. By R. John Rath. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 412. 
$10.00.) 


Tuis exceptionally thorough and careful study traces the progress of the Austrian 
provisional government in Lombardy-Venetia from the entry of the Austrian troops into 
Venetia in October 1813 to the failure of Joachim Murat's "War of Italian Indepen- 
dence" in the spring of 1815. 

The book is based primarily on archival material, including documents destroyed 
in World War II, which the author had examined in connection with his study, The 
Fall of the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy (1941). It paints a fascinating picture of 
day-by-day administrative difficulties and decisions. These included survivals of the 
French administrative structure, Áustrian soldiers acting rudely to ltalians, conflicts 
with the papacy over the appointment of the Patriarch of Venice, and famine conditions 
in Venetia in the winter of 1814-15. The latter led to riots in Polsine, numerous at- 
tempts to sack grain supplies, and six mutinies against tax collectors. 

The author stresses the differences between the provinces. Venetia was less fertile 
and less advanced economically, but more pro-Hapsburg. Lombardy, in contrast, be- 
came the center of a network of secret societies, some indeed so secret that their very 
existence is still in doubt. It was also the focal point of a rather vague plot to over- 
throw the Hapsburgs, a plan known as the Brescian-Milanese conspiracy. 

The reaction of the Austrian provisional government to these problems seems to 
have been primarily pragmatic. It was more responsive to pressure and protest than 
is generally assumed. Unlike the government in neighboring Piedmont, the Austrians 
did not dismiss officials who had served the French, degrade Napoleonic officers, or 
restore Church lands. Even French law remained in force for a time. 

The term most frequently used to characterize the Austrian provisional govern- 
ment in Lombardy-Venetia is "mild." In the permanent organization of the two 
provinces, however, the resolute centralism of Francis I prevailed. The widespread 
desire of the politically articulate portion of the population for a federative solution 
was ignored, with fateful consequences in 1848 and 1859. 


Hunter College Epiru M. Link 


THE CZECH REVOLUTION OF 1848. By Stanley Z. Pech. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 386. $10.00.) 


Pecu, a Canadian historian of Czech origin, here provides the first comprehensive 
treatment in English of the participation of the Czechs of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia in the Revolution of 1848. In eight chronological chapters and five additional 
ones on his favored social groups, he gives a detailed account of their activities be- 
tween March 1848 and May 1849. The study is essentially a synthesis of the large 
(mostly Czech) secondary bibliography and published sources, seasoned with refer- 
ences to several contemporary newspapers and a token selection from two archives in 
Prague (nothing at all from Vienna). The exposition is successfully maintained at 
the level of the nonspecialist, and the author is generally clear in depicting the 
complicated nexus of events, issues, and organizations involved. Given this clarity, the 
dearth of scholarly writing on Czech history in English, and the significance of the : 
subject, the book will serve as an important reference work for American scholars 
and students for a long time to come. It is a pity, therefore, that a number of obvious 
shortcomings escaped both the author and editors. There is an inordinate amount of 
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verbatim repetition within as well as between the narrative and topical chapters and 
the conclusion. Little of the "wonder, excitement, and suspense" which the author 
attributes to the revolution comes through. Pech's writing style is ponderous, wordy, 
and laced with Victorian expressions and clichés ("women of easy virtue," "intrepid 
maidens," "dialogue with the muse Clio"), and he cannot resist moralizing and 
polemicizing over characters and issues dead for more than a century. Instead of a 
helpful bibliographical essay to assist future Western researchers, there is only a long 
list of untranslated titles. Especially objectionable are the author's unchecked biases, 
particularly his undisguised preference for the frustrated Czech radical minority and 
the "have-nots" (students, workers, peasants, women, Slovaks, and "the young") who 
filled its chaotic ranks or for whom it presumed to speak. For the famous group of 
bourgeois liberals who dominated the Czech revolution, excised its radical demands, 
and “abetted the reaction” with their Austro-Slav program, Pech shows greater distaste 
and less understanding than many contemporary Czechoslovak Marxists, who tend to 
regard them simply as “progressives” who were “captives of their time and class.” 
This distortion, together with the stressing of social and economic issues over the 
main theme of nationality conflict, reduces the value of the book as a basic English- 
language introduction to the subject. 


State University of New York, Albany l JosepH FREDERICK ZACEK 


Near East 


STUDIEN ZUM KULTURBILD UND SELBSTVERSTANDNIS DES ISLAMS. 
By Gustav E. von Grunebaum. (Zürich: Artemis Verlag. 1969. Pp. 481. 118 fr. S.) 


Tue publication of this book was undertaken as a tribute to G. E. von Grunebaum 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday (1909-69). In the past thirty-three years 
Professor von Grunebaum has distinguished himself beyond doubt as a great scholar 
in the fields of Arabic and Islamic studies. His publications in these fields are numer- 
ous and diversified, totalling about fifteen books, 150 articles, and 130 book reviews. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that so many of his colleagues and friends should affix 
their names to the congratulatory list in front of the book. 

This book consists of thirteen of the most articulate and sophisticated articles 
written by Professor von Grunebaum during the -period between 1956 and 1966. All 
these articles are published elsewhere in English: seven in Modern Islam—The Search 
for Cultural Identity and two in Islam—Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cul- 
tural Tradition; the remaining four are selected from other well-known publications 
of Professor von Grunebaum. Those responsible for the publication of this book 
should be highly complimented for the selection, arrangement, and translation into 
German of these very significant studies. 

The book is divided into two main sections: Part I, “The Cultural Image of 
Islam” and Part II, "Towards Self-understanding of Islam.” Moreover, the publishers 
have embellished these studies with a comprehensive list of Professor von Grunebaum’s 
publications and a carefully compiled index. 

The subject matter and style of these articles are unquestionably stimulating, 
indicating that Professor von Grunebaum is a master of ideas as well as a master of 
words. He is both a creative thinker and a literary artist. When his systematic think- 
ing prevails over his artistic ability, his thoughts are usually straightforward and clear; 
when his artistic talents take over, however, a beautiful though somewhat blurred 
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literary picture develops, couched in complex and fascinating syntax, leaving the 
reader somewhat disconcerted and wondering about its esoteric significance. 

During the political expansion of Islam, the Arab ruling elite recognized that they 
were conquering regions that possessed a higher material culture than their own. 
Their attitude, therefore—and they should be given ample credit for it—was to watch 
and learn rather than to ignore and destroy. Caliph ‘Umar, under whose leadership 
the Arabs first expanded into an empire, ordered his forces and all other Arabs who 
emigrated from Arabia to establish their own settlements and stay away as much as 
possible from the non-Muslim inhabitants of the captured territories. From linguistic, 
religious, and social (mainly pertaining to family customs) points of view, these 
Arabs may be said to have adopted very few habits from the peoples around them. 
From a material and cultural point of view, however, they adopted many features of 
the then-civilized world. 

On the other hand, as the non-Arab inhabitants of the Middle East under Islamic 
rule continued individually to be converted to Islam, they usually left their own homes, 
joined themselves to Arab Muslims, and lived within the Arab settlements as mawéli 
"clients." As a result, a new Arabic-Islamic populace emerged within the empire in 
which Muslims, both Arabs and non-Arabs, constituted, as it were, one integrated 
society. The culture of the Arab Empire during its classical period may be con- 
sidered, therefore, as a highly integrated one with two equally important strata: an 
Arab superstratum (since the Arabs supplied the ruling dynasty) on the linguistic 
and religious side, and a Persian-Byzantine substratum on the material and cultural 
side. 

Professor von Grunebaum recognizes the adaptive and integrative powers of Islam 
as indicated by the first article of Part I in the book under review. In the first article 
of Part II, "Der Islam und das Problem Kultureller Beeinflussung," the author makes 
it clear that cultural transformation is essentially of two types: one organic or structural, 
which he calls orthogenetisch; and the other environmental or diachronic, which he 
calls heterogenetisch. However, in his application of these two types of cultural trans- 
formation, he seems to maintain that the Arabic-Islamic culture as it developed was 
almost totally heterogenetic. Most of what was thought to be orthogenetic (Islam as 
a religion, for example) was in fact foreign, or as he expresses it "an alien gospel." 
The studies published in this book suggest that wherever the Arabs went, they were 
adapters and recipients but not contributors. 

I thoroughly recognize the great impact of the Persian and Byzantine cultures 
on the Arabic-Islamic world, especially during the heyday of its classical period. Yet 
it is academically unfair to minimize the basic Arab contributions as indicated by the 
originally Arab features of the Islamic religion itself (and they are many and vital); 
the highly developed and refined Arabic prose and poetry of pre-Islamic times, whose 
beauty and expressive qualities fascinated many non-Arab and even non-Muslim 
scholars; and the purely Arab social and familial customs, regardless whether by 
Western standards they are deemed progressive or not. Furthermore, the Prophet 
Muhammad, whose everyday life and words have become guidelines for almost 
all patterns of behavior in the Arabic-Islamic world until the present time, was himself 
an Arab, lived like an Arab, and behaved like an Arab. 

"There is no doubt that the thirteen articles of Professor von Grunebaum published 
in this book are as stimulating as they are profitable and replete with quotable quotes 
and challenging ideas. However, the author seems to lay significantly more emphasis 
on the heterogenetic side of Islam than the orthogenetic one. In my judgment the 
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integrative nature of the Arabic-Islamic culture is better understood first in terms of 
its organic Árabic component and then its borrowed Persian, Byzantine, Indian, and 
more recently Western components, with appropriate emphasis laid on each. 


Harvard University Witson B. BISHAI 


THE YOUNG TURKS: THE COMMITTEE OF UNION AND PROGRESS IN 
TURKISH POLITICS, 1908-1914. By Feroz Ahmad. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 205. $7.00.) 


Tuts outstanding study of the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) during 
1908—14, based on Turkish and Western sources, is a significant contribution to the 
literature of the Young Turk Movement. 

This reviewer is in agreement with the author that the 1908 Young Turk Revolu- 
tion was not a coup d'état of junior officers, but "was primarily a political operation 
with only marginal military overtones.” In 1908 the CUP, which had been a secret 
organization, emerged as "a society which conceived itself the agent of the general 
will." 'The CUP was not a monolithic organization; it lacked a guiding principle, ex- 
cept for a vague ideal of constitutionalism and a desire from modernization. 

The CUP met opposition from many quarters, including cabinet members, the 
bureaucracy, and even senior officers. Almost all problems that faced the CUP were 
the direct outcome of their modernization policy, opposed by vested interests within 
the Empire and also by the Great Powers. At first the CUP kept their organization 
secret and tried to influence decisions indirectly. By 1912, the opposition to the CUP's 
nationalism, led loosely by Prince Sabaheddin and the Liberal Union, representing the 
more moderate cosmopolitan groups, was quite strong. 

It was the Ottoman defeats in Libya (1912), and the Balkans (1912-13), that 
gave the CUP its chance. But even after Enver's 1913 coup, the leadership of the 
CUP "was always a collectivized process, and it is an oversimiplification to talk of 
the triumvirs.” Enver, Talât, and Cemal did not always see eye to eye. Enver Pasha, 
who has usually been depicted as pro-German, actually vacillated, and it was the 
course of events rather than the CUP that involved the Empire in a disastrous war. 

'The author has demonstrated a profound knowledge of Turkish politics, and his 
scholarship is meticulous. There is no doubt that students of Turkish history will wait 
impatiently for the author's second volume dealing with the CUP's policies during 
the 1914—18 war years. 


Washington, D. C. Kerm KAmr Key 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN AFGHANISTAN: POLITICS OF REFORM 
AND MODERNIZATION, 1880-1946. By Vartan Gregorian. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 586. $17.50.) 

AFGHANISTAN: SOME NEW APPROACHES. George Grassmuck et al., Editors. + 
(Ann Arbor: Center for Near Eastern and North African Studies, University of 
Michigan. 1969. Pp. vii, 405. $3.50.) 

Proressor Gregorian has produced a major work of scholarship, which in one volume 

provides us with what may well be the definitive survey of the rise of modern 

Afghanistan. His approach, which is holistic, probes closely into the forces that divided 

Afghan society and kept it disappointingly underdeveloped until recent years. He also 

exposes the causes of conflict between the efforts at centralization and modernization by 
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the elites around the monarchy, on the one hand, and the tribal.and traditionalist 
leadership on the other. While ethnohistory is not his forte, he treats us to a useful 
discussion of the major facts of tribal history and social organization. There is also a 
fine discussion of the Anglo-Russian rivalry over Afghanistan that played so large a 
role in Afghan history in the past hundred and fifty years. 

Dr. Gregorian's scholarship and research is most impressive. His use of a wide 
range of sources scattered through a variety of archives and in several major languages 
has been painstaking and has provided checks and balances upon an undue reliance 
on any one point of view. His meticulous care in assessing a variety of points that a 
less careful scholar would have been willing to slur over, gives the reader confidence ` 
in the quality of his work and in the durability of his findings. This does not mean 
that there is not room for monographic research on a number of the particular issues 
covered in this study of the history of Afghanistan, for there is. It means that, fora . 
work of its type, no finer scholarship—combining a far-reaching and balanced perspec- 
tive with detailed and careful scrutiny—could have been asked for. The value of the 
work is enhanced by excellent notes, a rich bibliography, and useful appendixes. There 
is also a very good index. 

In a volume with so much to commend it, one is hard pressed to single out fea- 
tures that are particulary praiseworthy. To me, however, it would seem that Dr. 
Gregorian's discussion of the role of nationalism in the modernization process in 
Afghanistan is an especially valuable part of the volume, as is also his lucid analysis 
of the complex and vexed set of factors that led to the overthrow and flight of Aman- 
ullah Khan early in 1929. Though the price is high, it is a volume that every decent 
library should have and that all specialists on the region will want to own. 

The volume edited by Professor Grassmuck and his colleagues is not so easy to 
evaluate or to describe. This is due somewhat to the fact that it comprises a collection 
of papers prepared, in large part, by the participants in a special seminar on Afghanistan 
at the University of Michigan in the summer of 1967. It was, moreover, a seminar con- 
cerned primarily with research methods and tools, rather than with substantive con- 
tent. The project that resulted in this collection of papers was also. inspired by the 
view that it was time to try to bring together in one place a variety of new ap- 
proaches to the study of Afghan society. The set of papers is uneven, however, some 
being more useful to the student than others. 

The first paper in the volume is a translation of a Russian study of the “Ethnog- 
raphy of Afghanistan" by A. G. Aslanov and others. It includes valuable information 
on language, on cultural life, and on religion, as well as an ethnosurvey of each tribe 
in the nation. 

Dunning Wilson has provided a sensitive and wellinformed paper on "Afghan 
Literature," its historical background and its contemporary: major trends. His survey 
is, regrettably, all too brief. 

Leon Poullada offers a controversial interpretation of the “Amanullah Reforms” 
that led to his abdication and flight. In the opinion of Mr. Poullada, it was not the 
modernizing nature of the Amanullah reforms that caused political upheaval and 
rebellion. The version given by Professor Gregorian seems to me to be more balanced 
and to account for more factors in what was admittedly a very complicated course of 
events than does the version presented by Mr. Poullada. 

Mr. Patrick Reardon provides a sound, carefully researched, and lucid account of 
the contemporary developments in Afghanistan, with special reference to moderniza- 
tion and reform. His exposition recites those features of the interaction of modernizing 
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thrusts and traditional status-maintaining mechanisms that Dr. Gregorian has so well 
documented in his volume, but carries the story into a period later than that covered 
in the Gregorian volume. 

Ludwig Adamec gives us a valuable picture of the role of Germany as a distant 
power in Afghanistan's foreign relations. Therein he makes clear the imperatives 
that caused the Afghan monarchy to seek friendly relationships with and technical 
help from a distant state that would, it was hoped, not be in a position to upset the 
delicate balance of power between Afghanistan and her near neighbors. 

There is also an extensive and useful chronology and a general bibliography. 
Several specialized bibliographies of very useful material, including a bibliography of 
Soviet publications on Afghanistan. Despite the unevenness noted previously, the work 
is a useful compendium that emphasizes new approaches to the study of Afghanistan. 


Syracuse University Rosznr I. CRANE 


THE SOCIETY OF THE MUSLIM BROTHERS. By Richard P. Mitchell. [Middle 
Eastern Monographs, Number sl (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. 
Pp. xix, 349. $8.75.) 

Proressor Mitchell’s monograph is the definitive study in English of the Egyptian 

Muslim Brotherhood and is a worthy addition to the Middle Eastern Monograph 

Series now under the editorship of Albert Hourani. Its appearance will be welcomed not 

only by historians, but by all social scientists interested in radical political movements 

in the Middle East. ; 

The first half of the book is a succinct history of the movement; it is followed 
by careful discussions of organization and ideology. Throughout the author exhibits an 
admirable degree of analytic caution. In fact, in reading the book, I occasionally wished 
that he had been a bit more venturesome in his interpretation. Using a multitude of 
Arabic documents and periodicals, Mitchell is more than meticulous, yet he displays 
a discipline that avoids preoccupation with detail. A political scientist must applaud his 
effort to interpret the Brotherhood in the context of Egyptian political culture. 

Professor Mitchell may be overly modest in declining to relate his findings to 
hypotheses about political modernization, but he provides many insights for which 
students of psychology and politics, political socialization, and ideology will be grateful. 
We find, for example, an informative portrait of Hasan al-Banna, the founder and first 
General Guide of the Brotherhood, a leader with charismatic qualities, and yet with 
uncertain political objectives. Mitchell’s comparison of al-Banna with his successor, 
Hasan Isma‘il Hudaybi, helps explain the collapse of the Brotherhood in 1954. The 
` Brotherhood's emphasis on indoctrination at the grass-roots level through the “family,” 
"rover," and "secret apparatus” organizations bears similarities to the organizational 
doctrine of contemporary movements of the radical Left, although Mitchell notes im- 
portant differences as well. Mitchell’s account of elite factionalism and the leadership’s 
loss of authority may be relevant for understanding the situation of current Arab 
revolutionary movements. 

One of the most useful parts of the book is the discussion of ideology. The author’s 
elaboration of the Brotherhood’s concepts of nationalism, Arabism, and Islamism 
are helpful, although they do not dispel all the ambiguity a Western observer may 
sense in the Brothers’ program. The Brotherhood, while abjuring the iniquitous aspects 
of Westernization, did not regard itself as reactionary but rather in the modernist- 
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reformist tradition of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad Abduh. Its energetic 
commercial and welfare activities (even, to a lesser extent, its effort to establish an 
auxiliary of Muslim. Sisters) attest to its concern for relevance in the modernized 
Egyptian society. 

Was the Brotherhood revolutionary? Professor Mitchell suggests that the charge of 
subversive activity brought against the Society in 1948 and 1954 by the royal and 
military regimes, respectively, "is not precisely true." Banna and Hudaybi are de- 
picted as advocating a reformist role for the Brotherhood, placing it outside politics 
altogether. The advocacy of violence was confined mainly to the semiautonomous 
"secret apparatus," Mitchell argues that recourse to violence was by no means 
peculiar to the Brothers, but was widespread—an outgrowth of the corruption ram- 
pant in Egyptian politics after World War II. Whether or not one accepts this rather 
benign interpretation of the Society's role, he will find- Professor Mitchell’s study an 
important contribution. 


The Johns Hopkins University Micart C. Hupson 


A HISTORY OF JERUSALEM. By John Gray. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 

1969. Pp. 336. $10.00.) 

'To write a one-volume history of Jerusalem, the city holy to Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, is a formidable and challenging task, which the author of this book, an 
authority on Near Eastern archeology, on the Cannanites, and on the Bible, has 
undertaken. In a well-organized survey, taking into account'some of the latest dis- 
coveries in Palestinian archeology, the author deals with the site and topography of 
Jerusalem, with Jerusalem as an Amorite city-state, with Jerusalem as the city of David 
and Solomon, with its restoration under Ezra and Nehemia, with its significance under 
the house of Herod, and then with the emergence of Jerusalem as the metropolis of 
Christendom. He dwells on the Muslim phase in Jerusalem's history in his chapters, 
“The Sword of the Wilderness," and “The Crescent and the Cross," and unfolds the 
period of Islam and the Crusades. In jumping over what he terms "the rather ob- 
scure and dull Turkish period," the author spends, in his last two chapters entitled 
"Ottoman. Obscurity” and “A City Divided," disproportionate space on the recent 
power politics in Palestine, expressing his personal views on British policy in Palestine, 
` the modern Zionist movement, and the Arab-Jewish conflict. This journalistic excur- 
sion based probably on his. personal experiences as former chaplain of the Palestinian 
police, has no place in an otherwise scholarly treatise, and his sarcastic remarks on 
various political figures do not enhance the scholarly value of this work; it is also 
marred by a number of errors in facts and dates and misprints (Hulagu Khan can 
hardly be called a Christian). 

Each chapter is accompanied by copious notes, relevant illustrations, maps and 
plans, and appendixes dealing with chronological and genealogical tables, together with 
a selected bibliography, which enables the reader to delve into further studies of the 
fascinating history of Jerusalem, the Holy City. 


‘University of California, Berkeley . WALTER J. FiscHer 
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NATION-BUILDING AND COMMUNITY IN ISRAEL. By Dorothy Willner. 
(Princeton, N, J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 478. $10.00.) 

MOSHAVA, KIBBUTZ, AND MOSHAV: PATTERNS OF JEWISH RURAL 
SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT IN PALESTINE. By D. Weintraub 
et al. Foreword by S. N. Eisenstadt. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1969. Pp. xxiii, 360. $14.50.) 


ALTHOUGH they are not directly related to the problem of political consensus in the 
modern state—the central issue that preoccupies observers of new states in the mak- 
ing—these studies by Dorothy Willner and Weintraub, Lissak, and Azmon, provide 
detailed analyses of the role of the rural sector in the development of Jewish Palestine 
and the state of Israel. Complex and comprehensive, they cover much of the same 
material, differing mainly with respect to emphasis, attention payed to the total history 
of Zionism in Palestine, and methodology. Willner adopts an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, perhaps combining in the most suitable way the talents of the anthropologist, 
the ethnographer, and the historian. The triumvirate responsible for the second work is 
made up of sociologists who adhere to a method common to their profession and best 
exemplified in the work of the eminent student of Israel's society, S. N. Eisenstadt. 
In both instances, it is clear that the authors understand the very special place occupied 
by agricultural labor in Palestine-Israel; its political, psychological, and spiritual 
function, and finally its economic place. To say this is to acknowledge that agricultural 
settlement in this country and for this nation was not a matter of economic choice 
alone; it was dictated by a variety of sentiments and endorsed by a variety of ideologi- 
cal movements. Agricultural production, then, assumes a particular role in the total 
scheme of the national development process. It is interesting to speculate on the fact 
that much experimentation along these lines occurred while Palestine was under 
foreign rule, that is to say before independence in 1948. This is a factor regarded by 
Weintraub, Lissak and Azmon, as having, on the whole, been beneficial to the 
settlers. The function of the kibbutz, the moshav, and the moshava, the three types 
of settlement discussed in these books, was to be profoundly affected by the changes 
in the nature of the state after independence, particularly by the changing nature of 
the economy and the waves of immigration that brought masses of non-Westerners 
to the country. Willner deals with this situation in a very effective way, contrasting the 
situation of Jews in the High Atlas mountains of Morocco before and after their emi- 
gration to Israel. It is a commonplace by now that the matter of integration, whether 
in the urban or rural sector, produced tensions and cultural shock that seriously 
threatened the new settlers. One might have wished for a closer look at the implica- 
tions and motivations of this integration, since it affects not only the collectives but 
the entire nation. Equally problematical, though in an entirely different sense, is the 
question, treated with much care in both books, of how rural settlements react to 
change. The change implicit here is primarily economic change, the advent of indus- 
trialization and modernization and the impact of both of these on the various settlements 
considered. Specifically, this involves the problem of accommodating the needs im- 
posed by agricultural modernization and specialization on those settlements that have 
geared their ideological restrictions to a set of agricultural methods and a form of 
management that may have become obsolete. Both sets of authors are optimistic on 
this account, a conclusion with which other observers may not agree. They have 
succeeded, however, in pinpointing the key problems and dynamics of collective rural 
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settlement in Israel, and for this they will be consulted by students of land development 
techniques and the Palestinian-Israeli experiments in particular. 


Boston University IRENE L. GENDZIER 


Africa 


AFRICA AND UNITY: THE EVOLUTION OF PAN-AFRICANISM. By 
Vincent Bakpetu Thompson. With a foreword by Basil Davidson. ([New York:] 
Humanities Press. 1969. Pp. xxv, 412. $10.00.) 


Tue difficulty with books such as this is that one so much wants to approve, usually 
for philososphical reasons, yet cannot—at least, not without substantial misgivings. Mr. 
Thompson has written on a good topic in extenso. Quite clearly, he is no enemy of 
African unity; he ranges through a considerable amount of the literature, and he is 
honest. But his book is extremely repetitive and even somewhat out of date, apparently 
having been completed in 1966, so that, for instance, my biography of George Padmore 
is not listed. More important, however, the book suffers from a tendency to mention 
everything and to assume that if two events occur serially, they are connected. Time 
becomes a seamless web, and all is connected to all. 

On the one hand he writes a cautionary tale: Africa must unite or go under. His 
account, especially his summing up, demonstrates the extremely varied experiences of 
Africans (wherever they may be in the world), and he fully documents the extent 
of particularism today. But he also insists that at all times Africans have been ani- 
mated by common goals and have acted in the light of common negative experiences. 
Thus, everything can be called Pan-African and every opposite thing can be labelled 
anti-Pan-African. A necessary connection can be asserted, then, between every slave 
revolt (I avoid the Styron-Aptheker dispute) and a modern struggle such as the 
Angolan revolution. 

"Thompson has, in fact, given us a series of chapters that assert but do not show the 
evolution of an idea, a most fascinating idea. But are fascinating things always what 
they seem? Most students of the movement divide affairs at 1945, yet really how 
different, except in Marxist vocabulary, are Nkrumah's declarations from those of 
DuBois earlier? Can one demonstrate that it was Pan-Africanism that brought about 
the devolution of empires? Did it ever signify to the masses, and if so why has it 
lost its appeal today? Surely there is something peculiar about a notion that continually 
attracts more adherents outside the continent than within it. Mr. Thompson has a 
mournful story to tell, though he chooses to withhold despair. But his last chapter and 
epilogue could have been written by any Western critic of the African scene and 
hardly need the elaborate apparatus that surround them. He has good, potted histories 
of nearly everything, but his soürces are overwhelmingly Western, and, in the case of 
southern Africa, very Euro-centered. One ends by recommending the book for true 
believers and specialists who will appreciate Thompson's appendixes, understand what 
he intended, and doubt that he accomplished it. 


Michigan State University ` J. R. Hooxer 


THE CONQUEST OF THE WESTERN SUDAN: A STUDY IN FRENCH 
MILITARY IMPERIALISM. By 4. S. Kanya-Forstner. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 296. $13.50.) 


As Mr. Kanya-Forstner notes in the introduction to his work, the reasons for the 
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French conquest of the western Sudan have still to be adequately explained. This is the 
general purpose of the study, and the author's efforts can be accorded a qualified 
success, French interests and growing political and economic commitments in the 
western Sudan are traced from Faidherbe’s administration in the 1850’s until the 
greater part of the Empire had been won and political consolidation was beginning in 
1900. Although military men on the spot could not and did not make all the decisions, 
their influence throughout these years was enormous; they often committed the home 
government to military and political advances against its earlier judgments. The author's 
most convincing sections, in fact, deal with the military leadership in West Africa, its 
expansionist designs, its frequent conflicts with civilian government in Paris, and its ` 
view of Islam. Conditioned by its difficulties with militant Islam in Algeria, French 
officers were always conscious of the military explosiveness of Islam and uneasy in 
dealing with individual Muslim leaders. The army's most aggressive and personally 
ambitious champion is clearly shown to have been Louis Archinard, who, despite 
efforts by the government in Paris to limit expansion in the western Sudan, destroyed 
the Tokolor Empire of Ahmadu and furthered the struggle with Samori. The apex 
of military influence in West Africa occurred in the 1890’s with army officers in 
charge of most branches of the administration, most especially the cercle d'administra- 
tion, the basic administrative unit and the bedrock of the administrative system. This 
brief but excellent description of the early military administrative system of the 
western Sudan will be of special interest to Africanists for its insights into the de- 
velopment of the French colonial system of administrative centralization and un- 
concern with tribal institutions. Unlike their British counterparts in Northern Nigeria, 
the French leaders preferred to bypass most. Muslim rulers with whom they had 
just fought and consciously sought to keep new states small and to install rival leaders 
in neighboring areas. 

Less effectively argued, however, is the author's interpretation of the wider motiva- 
tions behind the French conquest of the Sudan. He claims that the French saw the 
western Sudan as an Eldorado—an area of great economic potential on the order of 
India and Egypt. Quite a few examples of this thinking are cited, but the quality of 
evidence is not so persuasive here. Even if the author's interpretation is right, one 
would like to know where these ideas of fabled wealth originated—from travelers or 
geographical societies—and how they continued to be held in the face of rapidly ac- 
cumulating counterevidence of poverty and administrative burdens. In addition the 
role of public opinion in stimulating expansion is rather loosely handled; it comes and 
goes too much at the convenience of the author. For example, in suggesting that in the 
late 1870's there was a growth in general imperialist sentiment that helped the govern- 
ment to decide in favor of a Senegal-Niger railroad, Mr. Kanya-Forstner states that the 
membership of the Paris Geographical Society rose from 600 to 2000—hardly con- 
vincing statistics. But these criticisms cannot detract from an important work in the 
continuing re-explanation of European expansion in África. 


Princeton University Rosert L. TicNoR 


HISTORY OF KENYA'S TRADE UNION MOVEMENT TO 1952. By Makhan 
Singh. (EAPH Political Studies, Number 9.) ([Nairobi:] East African Publishing 


House. 1969. Pp. 332. 84.50.) 
Tur book is an autobiography written in the third person. Makhan Singh was an 
interesting figure in Kenyan politics. He was the founder of modern trade unionism in 
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Kenya in the mid-nineteen-thirties, before trade unionism became significant in other 
parts of East Africa, Furthermore, he was, unlike most of his Kenyan-Asian contempo- 
raries, willing to ally with African politicians. This tactic first bore fruit in. 1939, and it 
is interesting to speculate on what might have happened had World War II not inter- 
vened. Makhan Singh's two main periods of activity were from 1935 to 1939 and from 
1947 to 1950. He was interned in India during World War II and in Kenya from 1950 
to 1960. Understandably, the most interesting parts of the book deal with the periods 
of Makhan Singh's personal involvement in Kenyan. politics; and one of the great 
merits of the book is the large number of documents, particularly from the early period, 
that are printed verbatim. 

There are also problems. Makhan Singh persists in seeing an identity between the 
trade unions and Jomo Kenyatta's nationalist political party, the Kenya African Union, 
when, instead, it would be much more accurate to see the trade-union leadership in 
the forties as a ginger group within the KAU that was frequently very critical of 
Kenyatta’s leadership. This can be seen clearly in the events of 1950, when Kenyatta 
wavered over whether or not to support the boycott of the Duke of Gloucester's 
visit, and in the events subsequent to that. Furthermore, there is little recognition 
of the role of trade unionism in creating a privileged section of the working class 
based on skill and high wages. Nor is the book especially readable. But, nonetheless, 
it will remain an important primary source for anyone interested in the history of the 
labor movement in East Africa. 


Canadian Association of University Teachers Donatp C. SAVAGE 


THE ANGOLAN REVOLUTION. Volume I, THE ANATOMY OF AN EX- 
PLOSION (1950-1962). By John Marcum. (Cambridge, Mass: M.LT. Press, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 1969. Pp. xiv, 380. $12.50.) 


Tue Angolan revolt against Portugese colonial oppression is a decade old, with no 
end in sight. The struggle began out of the realization that Portugal did not intend to 
follow the examples of the other European colonial powers in Africa—Britain, France, 
and Belgium—in yielding to nationalist demands for independence. Under the legal 
fiction that its "overseas provinces" constituted an inalienable part of the nation, 
Portugal adopted a policy that ran counter to the decolonizing trend that followed 
World War II. One of the smallest and certainly the poorest of the former European 
colonial powers, Portugal's action has been motivated by concern for economic 
benefits and by prestige. It has also continued to use the rhetoric of its “civilizing 
mission" in Africa. But the truth is that although Portugal's relations with Angola 
go back to the sixteenth century, it was not until the early twentieth century that 
the colony was brought effectively under Portugese rule. Since then, to strengthen its 
hold on Angola as well as to promote assimilation as a counter to African nationalism, 
Portugal has systematically promoted the settlement of its white citizens in Angola: 
the white population has jumped from 44,000 in 1940 to 200,000 in 1960 to a 1970 
estimate of 435,000 that forms 7.5 per cent of the entire Angolan population. But this 
' emigration has served as an additional stimulus to African nationalism. 

Professor Marcum’s study, which concentrates on the period from 1950 to 1962, 
is easily the most scholarly and detailed account of the background and the first two 
years of the Angolan revolt. His interest in and research on Angola dates from the 
late 1950's, and it is quite well known that his sympathies are with the African na- 
tionalists. In this volume, however, his sympathy is highly controlled; he succeeds 
admirably in being critical and objective. 
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Modern Angolan nationalism originated in the late nineteenth century in Luanda, 
the capital of Angola, among a small group of reform-minded assimilados who ex- 
pressed themselves politically through newspapers and voluntary associations. From 
1922, however, four years prior to the long and ultraconservative Salazar regime, 
the Angolan administration strove to muzzle the local press and to disband political 
associations. But, as elsewhere in Africa, World War IT stimulated in Angola a new 
flurry of nationalist activity. Out of this ferment grew a number of primarily ethnic- 
based nationalist movements, the most important of which were the Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), the Union of the Peoples of Angola 
(UPA), and the Young Christians of Angola (JCA). Brutal and sustained attempts of 
the Portugese to suppress this intensified nationalism led to the eruption of a violent 
conflict in northern Angola in the early months of 1961. The outbreak of the revolt 
led neither to a commitment to violence on the part of all nationalist groups, nor to an 
abatement of the competition and hostility that existed among them. And the initial fa- 
vorable international response to the cause of Angolan independence led to unwar- 
ranted optimism among the nationalists. But it soon turned out that weak, poor Por- 
tugal could count on enough support—open and clandestine, material and moral— 
from its NATO allies and such right-wing governments as Spain and South Africa 
to wage a protracted war in Angola. Yet even in the face of this realization, the 
Angolan nationalists failed to form a united front. Professor Marcum details to the 
end of 1962 the divisions and rivalries as well as the military, political, and 
diplomatic initiatives of the various nationalist groups. By this time, however, the two 
major nationalist groups that have borne the brunt of the struggle until now had 
already come into existence: the MPLA (mentioned above) and the Revolutionary 
Government of Angola in Exile (GRAE); and Angolans were more than ever com- 
mitted to the struggle for independence. 

Professor Marcum’s able study of the struggle for Angolan independence to 1962 
is not likely to be easily replaced for quite some time to come. Everyone interested 
in this struggle will eagerly look forward to his second volume that brings the story 
through the sixties. Perhaps these volumes will help to revive American interest in the 
vital but almost forgotten African struggle (in Mozambique and Guinea as well) 
against anachronistic Portugese colonial oppression. 


Columbia University . ; Horus R. Lyncw 


FROM UNION TO APARTHEID: A TREK TO ISOLATION. By Margaret 
Ballinger. (New York: Praeger Publishers. 1969. Pp. 499. $12.50.) 

CLASS AND COLOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 1850-1950. By H. J. and R. E. Si- 
mons. [Penguin African Library.] (Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1969. Pp. 702. 
$4.95) 

MarcareT Ballinger was one of the three white representatives who were elected to the 

South African House of Assembly by the African voters of the Cape Province in 

1937, when the system of separate representation was inaugurated; she held her seat 

until 1960, when it was abolished. Inside and outside Parliament, she exposed the in- 

humane consequences of racial discrimination, and argued for a relaxation of the 
color bar and the progressive incorporation of Africans into the active political com- 
munity. Dr. H. J. Simons, an influential professor in the University of Cape Town, and 

Mrs. R. E. Simons (Ray Alexander), a trade union organizer, were both leading 
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members of the Communist party of South Africa, until the party dissolved in 1950 
as a result of the Anti-Communist Act. Mrs. Ballinger still lives in South Africa. Dr. 
and Mrs. Simons emigrated in 1964, when the government made it impossible for 
Dr. Simons to continue to teach, and they now live in Zambia. 

Most of Mrs. Ballinger's book is a participant’s parliamentary history of South 
Africa during the period when she was a member, with an epilogue summarizing sub- 
sequent events to 1968. It is a disappointing book. There is not much that is new in 
her rather dull chronicle of the debates of those years, though there is an illuminating 
account of private discussions with J. C. Smuts when he was prime minister and a use- 
ful summary of the history of the Natives Representative Council. She considers that 
during World War II Smuts could have initiated a process of change toward a 
freer society, in cooperation with the African elite who then led the African Na- 
tional Congress; but this is not very convincing. She scarcely mentions the fact that 
she was a member of a parliamentary team that included two colleagues who repre- 
sented the other African constituencies in the House of Assembly and the four white 
senators who were also elected by Africans. Nor does she record her vision of the 
South African society she would have wished to develop in place of the stratified society 
she lived in. The main value of her book is that it will be an important source for 
historians who may wish to assess the role of white South African liberals during the 
middle years of the present century. 

Class and Colour in South Africa is more hard-headed. It also contains more in- 
formation that will be new to students of South African history, as the authors have 
drawn upon their own experiences and have also used a large number of rare news- 
papers and pamphlets. They have written a detailed, unemotional, and generally 
frank account of the successive disputes, strategies, and organizations of the radical 
Left in South Africa. The central problem socialists faced was how to achieve their 
goals in a racially stratified society, where white workers are privileged and black 
workers are insecure and obliged to keep one foot in the undeveloped African re- 
serves. Were white workers to become the spearhead of socialism? Or was a black 
liberation movement to have the first priority? 

At different times, socialists gave different answers to these questions. Their task 
was complicated not merely by the increasingly repressive techniques adopted by 
successive governments, but also by sudden shifts in the directives of the Comintern. 
In 1922, South African Communists played leading roles in the Witwatersrand revolt, 
when white miners seized control of Johannesburg rather than submit to management's 
attempts to open up higher grades of work to Africans. They even went so far as to 
use the slogan, “Workers of the World, Fight and Unite for a White South Africa.” 
It was not until 1929 that the Communist party of South African unequivocally re- 
jected white supremacy, incorporated Africans into its leadership, and adopted a program 
of racial equality as a steppingstone to a Communist order. Even so, except for a few 
zealots, African leaders remained more or less suspicious of the Communist party, 
and the party never managed to mobilize the African masses. 

The conclusions of these two books are as different as their substance. Mrs. Ball. 
inger would have us believe that her own liberal principles have now been adopted in 
good measure by the United party, the parliamentary opposition in contemporary 
South Africa, with the implication that a swing of the pendulum within the white 
electorate may still lead to a dismantling of the apparatus of oppression and racial 
discrimination. The Simonses are convinced that there is no prospect for such a 
process. Consequently, they have put their hopes in the African liberation movement, 
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which, driven underground since the early 1960's, is committed to a strategy of 
insurrection, guerrilla warfare, and armed invasion. 


Yale University l LEONARD THOMPSON 


Asia and the East 


ASIAN IDEAS OF EAST AND WEST: TAGORE AND HIS CRITICS IN JAPAN, 
CHINA, AND INDIA. By Stephen N. Hay. [Harvard East Asian Series, Number 
40.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. xv, 480. $15.00.) 


Few can now recall the meteoric rise to international prominence of Rabindranath 
Tagore subsequent to his receiving in 1913 the Nobel Prize for poetry. For some years 
thereafter, he symbolized in much of India, and in the world at large, the rich 
heritage of Indian life and culture. An important element in Tagore's outlook was 
the ideal of "Oriental civilization," which was seen as a spiritual force complementary 
to the utilitarian culture of Europe and America. India was the heart and source of 
"Eastern" values, and the Bengal poet considered that some sort of Pan-Asian union 
or federation was essential not only for the preservation of the Orient against the 
threat of modern Western nationalism, but for the protection of Europe itself against 
the ravages of modernity. To promote these views, Tagore traveled to Japán in 1916 
and to China in 1924 and made numerous visits to various parts of the Indian sub- 
continent. 

Professor Hay has reconstructed this era of Indian and East Asian intellectual his- 
tory around Tagore’s crusade and the responses it evoked among Japanese, Chinese, 
and Indian critics. Although using a seemingly narrow and restrictive theme, the 
author has happily managed to develop an extremely informative and provocative 
intellectual history of India in the first half of the twentieth century—compared and 
contrasted with that of contemporary East Asia. The task he set for himself was 
extraordinarily difficult—liable always to the risk that the long series of intellectual 
biographies and relevant quotations from writings and speeches (fifteen Indian, 
twenty-four Chinese, and forty-eight Japanese) could make tedious reading and result 
in confusing proliferation of viewpoints. In the hands of a less skillful analyst, such 
might weli have been the case. That the present study does not so deteriorate is a 
tribute to Hay's thorough scholarship and his ability to keep the central theme before 
the reader throughout. . 

In general he has shown why the simplistic view of "the Orient" and the un- 
critical use of the terms "East" and "West" can lead to conclusions, hopes, and 
policies bearing little relationship to reality. This, in essence, was the basis for the 
tragic disillusionment suffered by Tagore when his international dreams were so 
rudely dispelled. In his concluding analysis, Hay offers a penetrating insight into the 
nature of Tagore’s religious outlook: “. . . insofar as it depended on achieving 
mutuality with other men [it] appears less. Hindu than Judeo-Christian-Islamic, 
perhaps also Confucian—or simply as human. . . ." l 


University of California, Santa Barbara D. Mackenzie BROWN - 
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THE CONCEPT OF MAN IN EARLY CHINA. By Donald ]. Munro. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 256. $7.50.) l 


To see Chinese philosophy discussed by someone who is a trained philosopher as well 
as a trained Sinologist is something of a treat. Professional philosophers have dealt 
with Chinese philosophy before. I am referring, for example, to Georg Misch’s 
The Dawn of Philosophy (1950) and to the chapters on Confucius and Lao-tzu in 
Karl Jaspers’ The Great Philosophers (1962). Both were dependent upon translations, 
however, for their investigations. Even though their treatments, especially those of 
Jaspers, are amazingly clear and sharp, their understanding was filtered through the 
interpretation of the translator and was limited by what was available in translation. 
Munro’s book does not labor under such limitations. It is gratifying to note the wide 
range of his sources, which include even the inscriptional literature, and his authority 
in dealing with concepts pertaining to his topic. It is equally gratifying to follow the 
neatness of his argument and to contemplate the very aptly adduced comparisons from 
Western philosophy that give depth and contour to the Chinese situation. Munro deals 
in this book with the concept of man, and his main thesis is that both major schools 
of early Chinese philosophy conceived of the natural equality of man. This thesis has 
much to recommend itself, especially since the author succeeds in establishing clearly 
the fundamental differences between these schools and the conceptual systems on which 
their differences rest. In the case of Confucianism, however, the problem becomes com- 
plicated by the fact that two disciplines of philosophy—ontology and ethics—apparently 
have locked antlers over the question of equality, and that the hierarchical system of 
values introduced by ethics overshadows consistently the ontological approach to the 
point of making it almost meaningless. In the Analects the famous word on brother- 
hood—which, for that matter, does not come from Confucius himself, but from his most 
traditionalist disciple—does not talk about the brotherhood of men but about the 
brotherhood of gentlemen. Munro clearly recognizes this problem and deals with it 
skilifully, but it appears to me that he assigns to ontology a higher status within Con- 
fucianism than it can actually claim. One might wonder whether a digest of the pre- 
Confucian system as reflected in the older layers of the Book of Changes, a system in 
which ethical postulates play a minor role, if any, might not have helped to clarify the 
situation. This system is, of course, not a philosophical one, but attitudes reflected 
therein have no doubt influenced ontological positions within Confucianism as well as 
within other schools. As something of an afterthought, Munro has added at the end 
a chapter entitled "The Classical Legacy," in which he attempts to show to what extent 
the heritage of the past is still alive in contemporary utterances. "Relevant" as this might 
be, it is a rather dangerous undertaking since these utterances are determined not by 
a philosophy, but by an ideology in which the system, as well as specific positions 
therein, are determined by political rather than intellectual concerns. 


University of Washington Hetitmur WILHELM 
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SUN YAT-SEN AND THE ORIGINS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By 
Harold Z. Schiffrin. [The Center for Chinese Studies at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1968. Pp. xv, 412. $9.50.) 

CHINESE INTELLECTUALS AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1911: THE BIRTH 
OF MODERN CHINESE RADICALISM. By Michael Gasster. [Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute Publications on Asia, Number 19. Sponsored by the Modern 
Chinese History Project of the Far Eastern and Russian [nstitute.] (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 1969. Pp. xxix, 288. $9.50.) 

LA BOURGEOISIE CHINOISE ET LA RÉVOLUTION DE ro11. By Marie- 
Claire Bergére. [Maison des Sciences de l'Homme. Matériaux pour l'étude de 
l'Extréme-Orient moderne et contemporain, "Travaux, Number 3.] (Paris: Mou- 
ton & Co. 1968. Pp. 155. 28 fr.) 

Tue harvest of work on the Chinese republican revolution is being gathered in. Stimu- 

lated by reprinted documents, opened archives, and a notable conference organized in 

1965 by Professor Mary Wright (whose recent death is a grievous loss to the pro- 

fession), study of political leaders, their ideas, and the regional variations and social 

setting of the years of the revolution has proceeded apace in the 1960's. The works 
considered: here emphasize different portions of the period. They also exemplify dif- 

. ferent methods in answering the question of how we should understand the revo- 

lution and the forces that produced it. 

Mr. Schiffrin's study of Sun Yat-sen's revolutionary development up to 1905 is one 
of the most penetrating and intellectually satisfying books on modern China yet to ap- 
pear. Laying out a painstakingly researched narrative of Sun’s activities between 1894 ` 
and 1905, he builds a comprehensive picture of the revolutionary tendencies of that 
decade. Political details—both organizations and ideas—are related to social background 
and the general climate of Chinese politics. Mr. Schiffrin powerfully assists our un- 
derstanding and the cogency of his interpretations by attending to the context of the 
ideas and actions of Sun, as well as of the hosts of other figures, reforming and revolu- 
tionary, with whom he deals. 

Among the problems that Mr. Schiffrin illuminates is the vexing one of Sun’s “soft- 
ness” on Western (and Japanese) imperialism. He shows how unrepresentative of 
many revolutionary Chinese was Sun’s optimism about foreign benevolence toward 
a revitalized China. He also pinpoints the social and intellectual milieu that encouraged 
Sun in these attitudes: the overseas and Hong Kong Chinese communities, which were 
Sun’s earliest and firmest bases of support. Sun’s great feat as a revolutionary leader 
was, by 1905, to have reached across the gap between his Kwangtung-peasant, over- 
seas-Chinese background and the revolutionary student intelligentsia, predominantly 
gentry elite in social background. His success, Mr. Schiffrin shows, owed something to 
his adoption of anti-imperialist rhetoric when talking to Chinese students and to his 
assurances that, through his experience and contacts with the West, he could forestall 
foreign intervention while China had its revolution. His assurances were convincing 
because only Sun “was so persistent in pursuing such diversified contacts.” 

Among those contacts—and quite in contrast to his British and Japanese ad- 
mirers—were the secret societies. Sun’s ability to strike arrangements with them had 
provided the manpower for his uprisings. But, Mr. Schiffrin tells us, Sun developed 
only "a framework for exploiting but not organizing peasant dissent" and had no 
conception of “welding [his] lower class allies into an independent political move- 
ment, . . ." When socially elite students urged Sun to abandon his reliance on secret 
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societies and to concentrate instead upon the revolutionary energy of students and the 
New Army, Sun went only so far as to concede equal emphases. But on the eve of the 
revolution, in the absence of “an independent political movement" among the lower - 
social strata, organized revolutionary energy was in many places most abundant among 
the students and New Army officers. We see from Mr. Schiffrin's account how remark- 
able was Sun's transcendence of his original social distance from these elite groups, 
and how fragile his revolutionary leadership had to be in what was for him a new 
social context. 

Mr. Gasster has investigated the ideas of the revolutionary intelligentsia in the 
years immediately following Sun's formal union with them in rgos. He is mainly 
concerned with the chief ideological spokesmen for the new revolutionary organiza- 
tion (Wang Ching-wei's writings between 1905 and 1907 are given the most concen- 
trated attention), but he devotes special sections to two strains of Chinese anarchism 
and to Chang Ping-lin, the Buddhistically inclined, revolutionary traditionalist who 
openly broke with Sun Yat-sen before the revolution. Many American students of 
early twentieth-century China have been introduced to the ideas contained in the 
famous revolutionary organ, the Min Pao, by Mr..Gasster’s doctoral dissertation, 
whose publication with revisions and additions we welcome here. 

The discussions of anarchism and Chang Ping-lin are complementary with but 
analytically. separate from the rest of the book. On his primary subject, the early 
T’ung-meng Hui writers for the Min Pao, Mr. Gasster emphasizes two major points. 
First, their anti-Manchuism was more than tactical (though it was at the same time 
“the supreme propaganda weapon”): it rivaled or joined with the anti-imperialism of 
the first years of the century and became “the core of a new nationalism,” But this 
new nationalism was self-deceiving, allowing the revolutionaries to neglect “the grim 
but necessary task of deciding exactly what was wrong with the.traditional order and 
not only with those who had lately presided over. it.” Second, although the aspiration 
for national power led to accepting the predominance of the state over the individual, 
the degree of genuine interest in democratic and humanitarian ideals was impressive. 

In the end, Mr. Gasster judges the revolutionaries harshly for being revolutionaries: 
they produced frustrations by raising expectations; they appealed to passions; they gen- 
erated hate and violence; and so on. If less obsessed with overthrowing the Manchus, 
he argues, they might have planned better for post-revolutionary construction. Mr. 
Gasster does not see his own liberal ideals maintained vigorously enough by the 
revolutionaries, despite their democratic inclinations (indeed, I think he overestimates 
their liberal commitment), and he expresses his disappointment. 

There is little effort in Mr. Gasster’s book to link the men and their ideas to their 
social backgrounds and experiences. Conceptions of "social revolution," for example, or 
of local self-government might be better interpreted in light of the revolutionaries’ social 
dispositions. Is it more than an educational or intelléctual fact that, as he observes, 
many had strong classical educations? 

Mme. Bergére, by contrast, has written deliberately about a particular social class. 
Her theme is the role of the commercial bourgeoisie in the 1911 Revolution and its 
aftermath. Of her nine chapters, seven have appeared in English translation in China 
in Revolution: The First Phase, 1900-1913 (1968) (see the review, AHR, LXXV 
[1970], 900-02). To the conclusion of the first seven chapters that the bourgeoisie, 
though active on behalf of revolution, were not decisive to its success, she adds in the 
last two chapters the conclusion that the bourgeoisie's disapproval of the rising 
against Yuan Shih-k’ai in 1913 was not decisive to its failure. She argues that the 
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advance in class consciousness and activity that the 1911 Revolution had represented 
for the emerging bourgeoisie was in a state of temporary disintegration in 1913. 
Mme. Bergére’s fine study should stimulate more work with social movement in the 
early part of this century in China—a subject in which our level of understanding is 
low. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Ernest P. YouNc 


THE COMINTERN AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS, 1928-1931. By Rich- 
ard C. Thornton. [Far Eastern and Russian Institute Publications on Asia, Num- 
` ber ao. Sponsored by the Modern Chinese History Project of the Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute.] (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 

246. $9.50.) 

Pnorzssog Thornton addresses himself to the issue of the "Li Li-san Line," which 
güided the Chinese revolutionary movement in 1929-30: "What was Comintern policy 
during the period? To what extent did the Li Li-san leadership carry out Moscow's 
policy? And what policies did Mao T'se-tung pursue?" Making extensive use of both 
Chinese- and Russian-language materials, Dr. Thornton rejects the “scapegoat thesis" 
according to which Moscow had instructed Chinese Communist Party (CCP) Polit- 
buro chief Li Li-san to achieve the rapid overthrow of the Nationalist regime and then, 
upon failure of the strategy, had shifted the blame onto him. The author's own thesis 
is that the Comintern policy in fact envisaged not immediate nationwide revolution, but 
protracted struggle; that Li indulged in grave adventurism and "radically deviated 
from the Comintern line"; and (to oversimplify) that Mao opposed Li's line and eventu- 
ally helped to oust him. 

Dr. Thornton very effectively answers the fcit two questions posed. Nevertheless, 
there are important shortcomings in his work. Given intense concentration on a nar- 
row topic, and a scanty general context for the theme, not only the reader, but evidently 
the author himself sometimes loses political perspective, and occasionally his interpreta- 
tions are indefensible. In discussing the Sino-Soviet conflict of 1929 over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, he grossly understates the Soviet military strength "in the area," 
inferentially assumes a determination on the part of Nanking to confront the Soviet 
armies with its own troops, and asserts that Moscow ordered an increase of Chinese 
Communist military activities “apparently” to prevent such action. Disregarding the 
heavy fighting between Nanking and Feng Yii-hsiang forces in Honan at the peak 
of the Manchurian crisis in October and November 1929, he concludes (erroneously) 
that “Activities of the Chinese Communist forces did prevent Kuomintang reinforce- 
ments from being sent north... .” 

Similarly, there is only scanty treatment of the big war of 1930 between Nanking 
and rival Nationalists; and the author’s grasp of the significance of that development 
for his whole subject, as reflected on pages 138, 146-47, is patently inadequate. On page 
146, there is too loose an interpretation of the meaning of a CCP political resolution of 
May 1930, and on pages 107—108 a clear misinterpretation of passages from Mao Tse- 
tung’s letter of January 1930, “A Single Spark Can Start a Prairie Fire.” 

Not unnaturally, the author’s brief section entitled “Conclusions” is weak. He 
offers for the most part only what has already been variously stated in his work, that 
Li Li-san diverged from the Comintern line. And conclusions he might well have 
drawn from the evidence of CCP factionalism, from the adventurism of the Li Li-san 
line, and from the similarities to be discovered between the thinking of Li Li-san in 
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1929-30 and that of Mao Tse-tung in later periods, were neglected. The work is left 
so much the poorer. 

Finally, in my opinion Dr. Thornton did not satisfactorily answer his third ques- 
tion, that regarding the role of Mao Tse-tung. In diminishing Li's reputation, he, at 
the same time, added too much to Mao's. 

The essay by A. M. Grigorev on “The Comintern and the Revolutionary Move- 
ment in China under the Slogan of the Soviets (1928-1930)” contained in the volume 
Komintern i Vostok (The Comintern and the East [1969]) makes useful collateral 
reading on this subject. 


New York City O. EnwuNp CLUBB 


THE LAND REVOLUTION IN CHINA, 1930-1934: A STUDY OF DOCU- 
MENTS, By Tso-lang Hsiao. [Far Eastern and Russian Institute Publications on 
Asia, Number 18. Sponsored by the Modern Chinese History Project of the Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute.] (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1969. 
Pp. ix, 361. $12.50.) 

Tur volume purports to be an annotation of one hundred and seventeen Chinese 
Communist documents on the land revolution from 1930 to 1934, the period of the 
Chinese-Soviet Republic. These documents, taken mostly from the Ch'en Ch’eng col- 
lection and augmented by records of the Kuomintang's Bureau of Investigation, are 
arranged more or less chronologically in six sections: Li Li-san's land policy, land 
policy of the Chu-Mao group, land law of the Chinese-Soviet Republic, the land in- 
vestigation drive, class analysis, and the end of an epoch. These sections are followed by 
translations of twenty-six of the documents, a glossary, chronology, and bibliography. 

The documents include all the land laws known to have been adopted by various 
Communist regimes in the period, government and party directives on the implemen- 
tation of the land laws, and progress reports from various localities. Students of Chi- 
nese Communist agrarian programs should find this compilation a convenient index 
of available but sometimes hard-to-locate source material. The value of the volume, 
however, is impaired by the uniformly poor annotations. Instead of analyzing and 
describing the content of the documents, the author injects into his commentaries 
numerous extrancous and speculative statements, implying that all Communist policies 
were dictated by the Communist International or were manifestations of intraparty 
struggles. This certainly limits his perception of the unmistakable patterns of the 
Communist land reform program. 

The translations in general are cumbersome, and without the glossary the rendition 
of many Chinese Communist terms would have been quite incomprehensible. 

Despite the shortcomings mentioned, all students of Chinese Communist history 
are indebted to Professor Hsiao for his laborious efforts in bringing together in one 
place all these documents, which will make their own research infinitely easier. It is 
hoped that similar compilations will be done for other aspects of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement, but with more substantial annotations. 


Temple University S. M. Cur 


THE THEORY OF FORCE AND ORGANISATION OF DEFENCE IN INDIAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY: FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 1947. By 
Nagendra Singh. With foreword by Sir Eric Fletcher. (New York: Asia Publishing 
House. 1969. Pp. xiv, 290. $17.50.) 

Tre author's theme is the Indian concept of danda, or force, and die manner in which 
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military power (termed "defence") has been related to civilian authority in the In- 
dian state throughout ancient, medieval and modern periods. The study provides an 
important and well-written reference source. 

The first section, on ancient India to the seventh century, contains much that is 
illuminating, especially in the references to European theory. But the argument credits 
early Indian statecraft with a more pacific outlook than appears warranted by the texts 
or by practice. It is questionable, for instance, that "the most significant feature of 
Manusmrti was not the importance attached to the methods of defence in war but to 
avoid this calamity as far as possible." Compare Manu (VII, 99-102): "Let the king 
strive to gain what he has not gained. . . . What he has not gained, let him seek to 
gain by his army. . . . Let him be ever ready to strike. . . .” Nonviolence was indeed 
a classical Indian ideal, but insofar as it applied to the Kshatriya class from which rulers 
were drawn, it did not condemn warfare as such. In the present Kali Age, peace and 
nonviolence were viewed as essential individual objectives, but not as enduring re- 
alities among nations. 

Dr. Singh's analysis of medieval institutions is excellent, both as to the Rajput 
feudalism that succeeded the collapse of Harsha's administrative system as well as to 
the Muslim military state. He correctly attributes the failure of Rajput arms in check- 
ing Mahmud's invasions to the failure of attempted confederacy rather than to tactical 
shortcomings. He explains the basis of the Mughal state, in which every civil official 
held a specific military rank, thus precluding the possibility of "civilian" control of the 
armed forces. 

The problems involved in the East India Company's restraint of British com- 
manders in the field are well illustrated. Civilian leadership was an established prin- 
ciple, but its maintenance required constant vigilance when determined officers faced 
critical combat situations. The Kitchener-Curzon controversy is carefully researched. 
The various justifications and rationalizations for the use of armed force against 
Indian elements are set forth in detail arid make interesting reading when contrasted 
with conventional British versions. 


University of California, Santa Barbara D. Macxenziz Brown 


AN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF ISLAM IN INDIA. By Aziz Ahmad. [Isla- 
mic Surveys, Number 7.] (Edinburgh: University Press; distrib. by Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 1969. Pp. x, 226. $5.00.) 


In contrast to their remarkable achievements in the visual arts, Indian Muslims have 
contributed little to the intellectual content of Islamic civilization, whether in philos- 
ophy, science, metaphysics, or cosmology. India produced no Ibn Sina, no al-Farabi, no 
Ibn Rushd, and this is not altogether surprising. By the time of the establishment of the 
Delhi Sultanate in the early thirteenth century, the creative phase in the intellectual 
history of Islam was virtually over; in India Sufism grew rank and wild, and Indian 
Muslims, a minority community on the very fringes of the Dar al-Islam, were too 
preoccupied with the task of clarifying their relationship with the teeming Hindu pop- 
ulation in whose midst they lived and with the older Muslim lands to the west to feel 
much inclination for speculative flights of fancy. Nevertheless, the subject is an im- 
portant one and hence, at least on first sight, the present book comes as something of a 
disappointment. The tide implies, surely, a history of ideas, a kind of Indian equiva- 
lent of Friedrich Heer's The Intellectual History of Europe, which this book certainly 
is not. What we have instead is a very readable handbook that surveys the religious 
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and cultural life of Indian Muslims down to the present time, describing the history of 
both Sunni and Shi‘a communities, Sufism, messianic movements and popular folk 
cults, education, literature, and the arts. All this material is deftly put together with- 
out any sacrifice of scholarship for the sake of compression, and the author has main- 
tained the exacting standard set by his previous works. 

Here and there readers will doubtless feel inclined to take issue with Dr. Ahmad. 
One may question, for example, the felicity of using the word “theocracy” to describe 
the rule of Firuz Shah Tughlug and Aurangzeb, and it is likely that the triumph of 
the Persian language over Chaghatai at the Mughal court was due as much to prior 
familiarity with and proficiency in Persian and the difficulty of acquiring Chaghatai as 
to “the influx of Persian poets into India” and “the withering away of Turkish 
genius.” Doubts have recently been raised by Professor H. K. Sherwani regarding the 
romantic circumstances associated with the foundation of Hyderabad. Again, Shah 
Alam did not enter sheltered waters in 1765; between that year and 1803, when he 
became for the last time pensioner of the Company, both he and Delhi experienced 
some very stormy weather indeed, including his own blinding at the hands of Ghulam 
Qadir in 1788. 

These are, however, minor matters. Taken in toto, this is an admirable compilation 
and a most useful addition to the very small range of titles suitable for students in the 
field of Muslim India. 


Yale University Gavin HawsLY 


KANCIPURAM IN EARLY SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY. By T. V. Mahalingam. 
(New York: Asia Publishing House. 1969. Pp. vii, 243, $12.00.) 


Baszp on six lectures delivered by Professor Mahalingam at the University of Madras 
in 1963, this volume closely examines the scanty evidence relating to the Pallava dynasty 
in southern India from the fourth to the tenth centuries. It is an exercise in paleog- 
raphy, but the documents examined are of necessity temple inscriptions and poetry, 
for the medieval Hindu had no interest in history as that study developed in the 
Western world. Kaficipuram is not so much a study of the city (one of the seven 
sacred cities of Hinduism) as of the Pallavas, and except for the first, its fourteen 
chapters are all devoted to Pallava rulers. Even so, it is dificult to say much about 
such a ruler as Paramesvaravarman II (ca. 728-29 to 731-32), of whom only one short 
inscription, as well as a few other slight references, exist. It becomes more difficult to 
write with exactness when many of the inscriptions on which the historian is forced 
to rely are written in double entendre! 

Professor Mahalingam has been both patient and astute in unraveling the course 
of the Pallava dynasty and in summarizing the research that has been done during the 
last half-century. Nevertheless, as Vincent Smith remarked in The Oxford History of 
Indie (1958), no book that takes pains to enumerate the many, long, and varied names 
: of Indian rulers can expect a wide audience. 

The Pallava kingdom began at about the same time as the Gupta empire and was 
conquered by Samudragupta, but in the end it outlasted its conquerors by three and a 
half centuries. And while the kingdom reached a cultural peak of its own, particularly 
in architecture and religion, it is to be remembered primarily as the forerunner of the 
more brilliant achievements of the Chola kings who followed. 


Tufts University FREELAND ABBOTT 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Robert Payne. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1969. Pp. 703. $12.95.) 


Rosert Payne's biography of Gandhi has none of the brilliant insights of Erik Erik- 
son's recent study, nor is it based on the patient accumulation of data, buttressed by 
intimate knowledge of modern India, that makes B. R. Nanda's work so valuable. 
It is clearly the product of "secondary" reading and draws heavily on the work of 
other scholars. Yet having said all this, one must acknowledge that it is probably the 
most comprehensive of the many biographies of Gandhi, fulfilling a useful function 
by summarizing in readable form the very detailed studies of Pyarelal and Tendulkar 
and by making judicious use of Gandhi's own writing. 

The first third of the book is concerned, properly enough, with Gandhi's early 
years in England and South Africa, but Payne's emphasis on narrative, rather than 
analysis, makes this material somewhat wooden. Even the crucial incident where 
Gandhi is thrown out of the first-class compartment does not come alive; there is 
little sense that its significance is to be found not in the barbarism of the whites but in 
the decision of Gandhi to seek redress within the framework of the legal system. 

The other great set-pieces—the Amritsar firing, the Salt March, the Round Table 
Conferences—are handled competently but not very imaginatively. Perhaps the most 
interesting chapters are those on subjects that have not claimed much attention in 
books on Gandhi, particularly those written in India. One is the account of his son 
Harilal. Here, as elsewhere, Payne does not indulge in psychoanalytic probing, al- 
though the strange, tortured relationship surely illumines Gandhi's personality. The 
other is his record of Gandhi's murder, the plot leading to it, and the trial of the 
assassins. Payne's narrative style here highlights the drama of the events, giving a 
poignant sense of completion to an extraordinary life. 


Duke University AiNsLIE T. EMBREE 


CURZON IN INDIA. Volume I, ACHIEVEMENT; Volume II, FRUSTRATION. 
By David Dilks. (New York: Taplinger Publishing Company. 1969; 197o. Pp. 
296; 307. $10.00 each.) 

IN 1952 Harold Nicolson wrote of Curzon's Indian career: "To the end of his life 

he [Curzon] remained convinced that the Cabinet, and especially his old friend, Mr. 

St. John Brodrick, Secretary of State for India, had treated him shamefully. After 

seven years as Viceroy he returned to England an angry and embittered man.” David 

Dilks helps explain why. The first volume, subtitled Achievement, is a carefully 

documented account of Curzon’s efforts to wrestle with and overcome Indian 

bureaucracy, of his relations with the India Office, the cabinet and the monarch, and 
above all of his masterful moves upon the chessboard of power politics, the “great 
game in Asia,” in Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet. The volume ends on a suitable 
note: Curzon is about to tackle the problem of army administration before proceeding 
with his other reforms and with the great imperial Durbar in honor of the corona- 
tion of King Edward VII in 1902, which his critics unkindly nicknamed “the 

Curzonation” Durbar. At this time Cufzon wrote to Brodrick of the army, “Had I 

the time and knowledge I would reform the whole system. I may get some distance 

with it before I have done.” To find the most effective instrument for this reform, 

Curzon sought the help of Kitchener, the new commander in chief of the Indian 

Army. This move proved to be his undoing. Appropriately, the second volume is sub- 

titled Frustration. 
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The key to any understanding of Curzon and Indo-British relations at the turn of 
the century hinges upon the impact of the Boer War, Britain's Vietnam. This war 
burst as a bombshell upon the placid contemporary scene. Its duration, while pre- 
occupying the British cabinet intensely from 1899 to 1902, afforded Curzon a unique 
opportunity for a relatively free hand in India. After the peace was signed, just the 
reverse situation arose, and Curzon became increasingly subject to cabinet decisions. In 
the period 1903-1905 relations between the Home and Indian governments steadily 
croded, a theme Mr. Dilks splendidly narrates. 


Volume II opens with a spirited exposition on the merits of Mr. Brodrick's 
tenure at the India Office. Here the author has done a thorough job of scholarship by 
exhaustively combing through private collections of papers, which have broadened 
our understanding of the complex circumstances leading to Curzon's downfall. He 
observes that Brodrick's nature endowed him with “a strange and unhappy genius 
for producing strained situations in his conduct of public business." "With an artless 
manner went a mauvaise plaisanterie so finely developed as to bring joy to the con- 
noisseur." 

It was Brodrick who prosecuted the new changes in cabinet policy affecting 
India in the aftermath of the Boer War. He prided himself on his relations with 
Kitchener, upon whose reputation as the foremost fighting soldier in the Empire the 
fate of Balfour's tottering government seemed to. depend. This doomed Curzon 
more than any other single factor. 


As far as Indians were concerned, the quarrel with Kitchener meant little in com- 
parison with the partition of Bengal. And yet these two are intertwined in the strange 
flux and interaction of history. It is the great strength of Mr. Dilks's analysis that he 
sees the relationship of events in Britain to those in India, though he is on poor ground 
when he covers purely Indian territory. This is also true, however, of many Indian 
historians who tend to view the same events solely from an Indian standpoint, as in 
the eloquent chapter on Curzon in S. Gopal's British Policy in India, 1858-1905 
(1965). Unfortunately, the difficulty again lies in not comprehending the delicate 
balance, the interaction, the subtle interfacing between British and Indian politics. 
Here the Kitchener controversy and the partition of Bengal come in. The cabinet de- 
creed that on purely external matters their mandate would be supreme; Kitchener’s 
reforms, as it turned out, were wrongly judged as imperial necessity, and he was 
accordingly supported in apposition to the viceroy. But in internal matters, as in the 
question of redjustment of boundaries, the cabinet felt, again wrongly as it turned 
out, that Curzon’s mandate should be supreme. Thus, it came to pass that the parti- 
tion of Bengal came about as a guid pro quo for the decision of the Home government 
overruling the government of India on the issue of Indian military administration. 
Though this is wisdom after the event, it is important wisdom if the historian is to 
gain an accurate picture of how Britain’s Indian Empire worked. 

It is clear in retrospect that Curzon's viceroyalty closed, rather than opened, an 
epoch and that his energies and high imperial fervor were largely in opposition to the 
tendencies of his-age. Yet the creation of the modern Indian state owes much to his 
Herculean labors and creative accomplishments. This biography is a tribute of the 
first rank to the author and his subject and will prove to be a mine of invaluable 
information to the specialist of modern Indian history. i 


Georgetown University JoHN LvpcaTE 
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FRENCH-IROQUOIS DIPLOMATIC AND MILITARY RELATIONS, 1609-1701. 
By Robert A. Goldstein. [Studies in American History, Number 9.] (The Hague: 
Mouton. 1969. Pp. 208, 3 maps. 34 gls.) 


SropENTs of early American and Canadian history will be grateful to the Mouton 
Press of The Hague for publishing this detailed history of French-Iroquois relations 
in the seventeenth century. Francis Parkman, it will be recalled, narrated a large 
portion of the French-Iroquois story, showing how the Anglo-Dutch fur-trading in- 
terests strengthened Iroquois power. George Hunt's The Wars of the Iroquots stressed 
the role of the Iroquois as middlemen in the fur trade. Goldstein relies on both Park- 
man and Hunt in his interpretations. More than anything else, however, he gives us a 
one-volume blow-by-blow account of war, peace negotiations, treachery, attack, and 
counterattack. There were, it appears, four major peace treaties between the Iroquois 
and the French between 1645 and 1673, each followed by renewed hostilities such as 
extended Iroquois wars with the Huron and Illinois Indians. The book closes with a 
description of events leading up to another peace treaty in 1701, which, as the author 
acknowledges in his conclusion, was the beginning of still another era of French-Iro- 
quois peace and war. The eighteenth-century conflicts between the French and 
Iroquois ended after the "Treaty of Paris in 1763, when Canada came under English 
rule. 

What was all the fighting about? Goldstein convincingly argues that the French 
were defending the very existence of their colony. Iroquois wars disrupted the fur. 
trade, the mission system, and the agricultural life of the colonists. Iroquois attacks 
were based upon calculated self-interest. In fact, the Iroquois had little choice but to 
accept their role as middlemen in the English fur trade. 

As a reference work the book could have been made more useful by the addition 
of an index. The bibliography and notes indicate that although the author made use of 
pertinent published documents, he did not investigate manuscript material. Fortunately, 
key Paris archival material is included in the published documents he consulted. The 
author's narrative is clear, despite the complexities of border warfare and treaty- 
making. Indeed, this excellent study shows that seventeenth-century French-Iroquois 
relations fall into a series of clearly defined eras that are highlighted by a half-dozen 
significant treaties. 


University of California, Santa Barbara WirBun R. Jacors 


THE UNITED STATES AND HUERTA. By Kenneth ]. Grieb. (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 233. $7.95.) 


THE confrontation of Victoriano Huerta and Woodrow Wilson, viewed as a test of 
the latter’s diplomacy of morality, is the subject of this monograph by Professor 
Grieb. The result is a critical appraisal of a policy attributed to faulty reasoning and 
misinformation about the Mexican situation and that in the name of morality fol- 
lowed an immoral course of intervention in the internal affairs of the neighboring 
nation through the successive steps of nonrecognition, diplomatic pressure, encourage- 
ment of the revolutionary opposition, and finally military action. 

This is probably the most detailed account to date of the diplomatic negotiations 
between the two nations; it is solidly based on United States, British, and Mexican 
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archival materials. However, the study is weakened by a tendency to defend and 
justify Huerta, Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson and British policy, while taking a . 
jaundiced view of the revolutionary opposition all too often justified on the basis of 
embassy dispatches, pro-Huerta newspapers in the Mexican capital, and antiadministra- 
tion publications in the United States. Equally serious is the writer's tendency to 
make flat-footed, debatable assertions of generalized views and hypothetical suggestions 
of “what might have happened if.” In this category I would place Dr. Grieb’s as- 
sertion that Huerta’s seizure of power and method of rule differed little from other 
governments of the revolutionary era. Professor Grieb would be hard pressed to 
justify his position comparing the Huerta regime with its immediate predecessor, 
betrayed and destroyed by Huerta, 

Similarly challengable is his assertion that even if Ambassador Wilson had taken 
strenuous steps to insure the safety of Madero, it is unlikely that the course of events 
would have changed. Grieb’s assertions that things might have turned out differently if 
Huerta himself could have assumed field command and that Huerta’s government 
could have provided stability and the re-establishment of the Porfirian peace suggests 
that the author has not examined with the same critical eye the suggestions for a 
realistic policy that he has applied to the moralistic one actually employed. Even more 
significant is the tendency to ignore the basis and impact of the revolutionary force 
that had been unleashed in Mexico and that was in the process of destroying the old 
regime beyond any hope of repair or re-establishment. 


University of Texas, Austin Sranvey R. Ross 


DEMOGRAPHY IN EARLY AMERICA: BEGINNINGS OF THE STATISTICAL 
MIND, 1600-1800. By James H. Cassedy. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 357. $8.50.) 


To appreciate what this book is about, it will perhaps be most helpful to indicate first 
what it is not about. America of the colonial period and the early days of the Union 
produced little work of distinction in the field of statistical demography—nothing to 
compare, for example, with the work of Gregory King in England, Alexander Web- 
ster in Scotland, or the Tabellkommission in Sweden. A very high proportion of the 
amateur scholars whose necessarily ham-fisted quantifying Dr. Cassedy surveys pro- 
duced nothing of real value to the modern historical demographer, and even some of 
the major figures in his story, like Benjamin Franklin, really had very little to con- 
tribute beyond some enthusiastic antiquarianism. For most of this period, curiosity 
about population statistics led only to sporadic ecclesiastical registration of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages, or to aggregation of these data by journalists for what are 
now, unfortunately, indeterminate populations of particular cities. Modern historical 
demographers can apply their latest techniques to these exiguous sources in the 
slender hope of extracting meaningful demographic information from them, but Dr.’ 
Cassedy is concerned only to trace the evolution of the “statistical mind," and not to 
study the historical demography of the colonial period. Nor is he explicitly surveying 
the sources for American historical demography, as Hollingsworth has recently done, 
for example, for much of the rest of the world. As Potter has shown, some of the 
most interesting material for the colonial period, originating from London, was not 
indigenous and thus falls outside Dr. Cassedy’s self-imposed boundaries. Moreover, the 
survey is done almost entirely at second hand. Dr. Cassedy does not appear to have 
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examined for himself any of the extensive, if heterogeneous, manuscript material he is 
describing, being content to work from record publications or the secondary literature. 

In restricting his field in these ways, Dr. Cassedy has left himself rather an arid 
task. The very nature of early European settlement in North America militated 
against the success of demographic enquiry. In spite of persistent efforts to impose some 
kind of uniformity, the early settlers were too independent, too schismatic, and too 
scattered to permit the duplication of a European system of parochial registration. 
Even when occasional enthusiasts broke through the barriers of indifference and ge- 
ography to satisfy their statistical curiosity, it was clear that it was not the enumera- 
tion of the whole population that attracted their attention, but only a part of it; no- 
body seriously expected to treat the Indians and African slaves with the same degree 
of quantitative exactitude. Thus, Dr. Cassedy does not have much to get his teeth into 
until he reaches that period when the more serious business of representation and tax- 
ation obliged the new nation to adopt a realistic approach to the complexities of popu- - 
lation enumeration. For the remainder of the volume—and the colonial period 
occupies most of his book—-Dr. Cassedy catalogues the early statistical gropings scrup- 
ulously enough. His study is clearly written and well balanced; but it is disappoint- 
ingly unambitious. 


University of Edinburgh M. W. Firn 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE: 1620-1920. By Jo- 
seph G. Knapp. (Danville, Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers. 1969. Pp. 532. 


$8.95.) 


JosepH Knapp has worked on farms and cattle ranches, received an education in 
land-grant colleges and in leading public and private agricultural research centers, and 
acted as administrator of the Farmer Cooperative Service of the US Department of 
Agriculture between 1953 and 1966. This background undoubtedly explains why 
American Cooperative Enterprise is about farmer cooperatives. Contrary to the sug- 
gestion of the title, the book does not cover the parameters of American cooperative 
enterprise. Scholars interested in the cooperatives formed by the Knights of Labor, 
for example, should continue to use the traditional works of Norman Ware and Gerald 
Grob and not depend on the few pages Knapp provides them. 

A few more words on what this book is not about will help anyone interested in 
agricultural cooperatives. Knapp does not attempt, as has Theodore Saloutos, to weigh 
_ the reasons why farmers formed cooperative business organizations against the 
reasons why they often abandoned such efforts to work for political reform. Nor does 
Knapp set the farmer’s adjustments to industrialism and capitalism against the 
more radical content of farmer movements, as Chester McArthur Destler has done. 
Finally, Knapp avoids the clarion call of Richard Hofstadter, that more research is 
needed in rural behavioralism before we can understand the actions of farmers. 

But to do what Saloutos or Destler or Hofstadter would have done was not Knapp’s 
intention. In avoiding the scholastic paths they have taken, he traces clearly and con- 
cisely the evolution of business organization and management in farm cooperative 
enterprise. Farmer cooperatives, Knapp is convinced, “grew up naturally and spontane- 
ously in many areas and under differing conditions in response to economic and 
social problems.” Armed with this theme, Knapp explores the variety of cooperatives 
organized by farmers. Devoting all but a score of the book's pages to the period 1860- 
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1920, the author explains why hundreds of different marketing, commodity, and pur- 
chasing cooperatives adopted the Rochdale system of cooperative enterprise. 

Spawned in disillusion over obvious inefficiencies in private processing, marketing, 
and purchasing agencies, late nineteenth-century farmer cooperatives were imagina- 
tive, innovative, and adaptive. They had to be. Farmers split along lines drawn by 
geography, crop specialization, and ethnic background, to name but a few. Coopera- 
tives faced stiff competition from private enterprisers who cut prices sharply to farmers 
when cooperatives threatened their business. Either farmers’ cooperatives adjusted to 
such adverse circumstances or they failed. The successful ones, as Knapp shows 
through an impressive catalogue of cooperative adventures, adopted most of the Roch- 
dale principles: strict cash operation, the payment of dividends according to patronage, 
and the "one man, one vote" system in reaching policy decisions. 

When Knapp follows successful cooperative enterprises into the twentieth century 
he draws the reader's attention to their growing sophistication: cooperatives now 
established research bureaus, advertising agencies, market information services, and 
public relations boards. Spurred by successes in agricultural marketing, groups of 
farmers extended the cooperative idea into insurance, banking, chain store, and 
telephone ventures. Knapp then links the broadening business of farmer cooperatives 
with the educational and promotional activities carried on in behalf of cooperatives by 
public institutions. And he notes that in some areas of the nation, most notably 
California and particularly the California Fruit Growers Exchange, success was 
greater and activities more sweeping. 

Knapp has written an intelligent and useful account b business management in 
American farmer cooperatives. He is at work on a second volume, covering the 
years 1920 to the present. Together the two volumes should provide testimony to the 
relentless search of farmers for business practices suitable to their economy. 


Rutgers University, Newark Harry C. McDzaN 


THE BYRDS OF VIRGINIA. By Alden Hatch. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1969. Pp. xvi, 535. $10.00.) 


Writine family history is a difficult task that taxes the skill of the most competent 
historian. In his account of the Byrd family, "An American Dynasty, 1670 to the 
Present,” Mr. Hatch incorporates errors that have characterized amateur and many 
professional efforts in this area. 

Mr. Hatch has written less a family history than biographical sketches of three 
individuals named Byrd: William Byrd II, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, and 
Senator Harry F. Byrd. Family history, however, is more than the sum of its biographi- 
cal parts. What is significant is the influence of the family connection. Bypassed by 
the author is the problem of the Byrd family culture, the family style, and the source 
in the family culture of Byrd achievement. These are critical problems in family histori- 
ography, and while they are difficult to resolve, they should not be ignored. 

What justification is there for including within the confines of a single volume 
William Byrd I, whose career is separated by more than two centuries from those of 
Admiral Byrd and Senator Byrd? Why label the result family history or the history 
of an American “dynasty” when the relationship between William on the one hand and 
Richard and Harry on the other is so remote? What.of the other Byrds who receive 
only passing notice? What of the non-achieving Byrds who are totally ignored? 
Family history ought not to be equated with achieving individuals who bear the 
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family name. There is, I guess, some reason for writing about only three offshoots of 
an enormously prolific genealogical tree. The result, however, should be identified by 
some other name than family history. 

A more important problem is why some members of a family achieve and others 
do not. Mr. Hatch notes a gap of one hundred and fifty years, separating William 
Byrd II from Richard and Harry, when the Byrds played little or no role on the 
American scene. One would like to have his speculations as to why there was this 
hiatus in achievement and what caused the revival of the Byrds in the generation of 
Richard and Harry. 

If William Byrd II could have been made out to be what the sociologists call a 
“reference ancestor” for the admiral and the senator, this could have given the volume 
a theme centered in the family culture. This appears not to be the case, however, at 
least from the evidence presented by Hatch, whose central theme, therefore, remains an 
accident of genealogy. 

It is possible that American family cultures generally—a notable exception is the 
Adams family—tend to be weak and to have little influence upon career lines. This 
may be true of the Byrds, but from Hatch’s uninspired and unanalytical presentation 
it is difficult to tell. At any rate, the author sees fit to ignore this problem. 

The biographical sketches are not very strong. For William Byrd II, Hatch relies, 
as is inevitable, upon the work of Professor Louis B. Wright and gives the existing 
evidence no new twists. In his portraits of Richard E. and Harry F. Byrd, there is 
evidence that Hatch has received the cooperation of the Byrd family and friends. The 
evidence thus credited, however, is largely anecdotal and of the human interest 
variety. There are no fresh finds of letters or other memorabilia bearing upon the public 
careers of either the admiral or the senator. Moreover, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Hatch has used to any extent some of the more recent scholarly work in Virginia 
politics, notably J. H. Wilkinson's Harry Byrd and the Changing Face of Virginia 
Politics 1945-1966. 

The emphasis of the volume is upon the Byrds as personalities, and Hatch, 
despite some passing recognition of their faults, is a great admirer of them. Actually, it 
is difficult to make likeable people out of the admiral and the senator, and the 
sympathetic folksiness that enters into Mr. Hatch’s style of presentation does not 
enhance the portraits. 


State University of New York, Fredonia Epwarp N. SavETH 


EARLY STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES IN AMERICA: A STUDY IN THE 
MIGRATION OF A TECHNOLOGY. By Carroll W. Pursell, Jr. (Washington, 
D. C.: Smithsonian Institution Press; distrib. by Random House, New York. 
1969. Pp. viii, 152. $6.75.) 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES: AN ENGINEERING HISTORY, 1830-1880. By 
John H. White, Jr, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1968. Pp. xxiii, 504. $20.00.) 


In the much-explored history of the steam engine and its application to nineteenth- 
century Ámerican demands for more efficient forms of industrial power, these con- 
trasting volumes provide much new information and valuable insights. 

The stationary steam engine has found its first historian in Pursell. In this brief 
narrative, he has dated and identified those responsible for bringing steam engines 
from England to America after 1753, measured the extent and nature of the engine's 
application here, and identified consequent changes that emerged in our industrial 
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life. Often neglected as an.appropriate subject for study because of popular interest in 
steamboats and locomotives, stationary steam engines were used by 1838 in printing 
mills, tanneries, foundries, gristmills, distilleries, and textile mills in both rural and 
urban settings. These engines “migrated” along with the population from the cities of 
the Middle Atlantic states to the West and South; they eventually supplanted water- 
power in New England. First Philadelphia, then New York and Pittsburgh became 
centers for their manufacture, but Cincinnati and Louisville did not lag far behind. By 
the 1830’s, engine builders such as Matthias Baldwin, Joseph Harrison, James P. 
Allaire, and Paul A. Sabbaton had begun to standardize their designs and sell—in both 
domestic and foreign markets—a product comparable to those of English origin. 
Using the written document rather than “statistics made for the occasion,” Pursell 
holds that the introduction of the steam engine was responsible for a “phenomenal 
growth” in both coal and iron production. Further, since steam power was available 
in any amount at almost any location, it “liberated” industry from its reliance upon 
streams and rivers (New Castle County, Delaware, is offered as an example). 
Finally, the need for boiler plate, large castings, and accurate boring machinery precipi- 
tated important changes in the metal-trade industry and contributed to the emerging 
demand for uniform parts. 

The locomotive, both English and American, has been studied in numerous popular 
and scholarly accounts; White’s comprehensive, definitive volume is the first to investi- 
gate its early engineering history in America. Designed as a reference work for persons 
acquainted with the history and construction of locomotives, it is much concerned with 
designs and builders but little with economic consequences and business strategies. 
What was wanted were low-cost engines that could be made from cheap materials and 
. with a minimum of auxiliary apparatus but that could offer great power, durability, 
stability, and ease of maintenance. Working from the limited documentation that is 
available (unlike those of steamboats, few working drawings of early locomotives 
have survived), the evolution of the 4-2-0, 4-4-0, and 4-6-0 is effectively illustrated by 
photographs, drawings, and engravings. Builders tended to be conservative in their 
perspective and usually retained successful designs; occasionally some experimented 
with novel ideas for special-purpose engines. Boilers, boiler accessories, and running 
gears are described and evaluated from a technical point of view, and their details 
are set forth in dozens of excellent illustrations. More than twenty representative 
locomotives, from the Stourbridge Lion (1829) to the Baldwin Ten Wheeler (1870), 
are studied in depth. Brief biographical sketches of thirty-five locomotive builders and 
designers, a chronology of American locomotives from 1795 to 1875, and a first-rate 
annotated bibliography complete this important contribution to the history of transpor- 
tation technology. 


West Chester State College Rosznr E. CARLSON 


DR. ALEXANDER GARDEN OF CHARLES TOWN. By Edmund Berkeley and 
Dorothy Smith Berkeley. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1969. 
Pp. xiv, 379. $10.00.) 

Tue Berkeleys have written a biography of Alexander Garden that seems likely to 

cause a shift of emphasis in the usual view of Anglo-American natural science. Fifteen 

years ago Whitfield Bell wrote in Early American Science: Needs and Opportunities 

for Study, "Not very much is known about this physician whose name was given to a 

beautiful and once-rare flower." The enfant terrible of North American botany was the 
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virtually unschooled John Bartram. Two years later Brooke Hindle in The Pursuit of 
Science in Revolutionary America had much more to say about Garden, but Bartram 
continued to dominate the stage. Inevitably associated with Bartram was Peter Collin- 
son, the principal London correspondent for many American naturalists and apparently 
the major European distributor of New World seeds and specimens. 

Now the Berkeleys have demonstrated that Alexander Garden deserves a place 
equal to Bartram’s, and Collinson must share the stage in London with John Ellis. 
As between Bartram and Garden, the former was far more widely traveled and cer- 
tainly the more important collector. At Philadelphia Bartram lived in the intellectual 
capitol of Anglo-America, while Garden was virtually isolated from it in distant 
Charleston. Yet as a scientist Bartram remained a primitive. “Surely John is a worthy 
man,” Garden wrote of his close friend; “but to give the title of King’s Botanist to 
a man who can scarcely spell . . . appears rather hyperbolical.” 

Garden himself became an accomplished botanist, capable of expert classification. 
He also collected and helped classify fishes and amphibians. While the quantity of his 
work was smaller than Bartram’s, the scientific quality was of a different order al- 
together. Garden’s distinct abilities and their wide recognition in Europe make us change 
the traditional view that the best Anglo-American naturalists were essentially un- 
trained collectors. 

Garden’s sarcastic remarks about planter society have been often quoted. He him- 
self, nevertheless, developed a provincial frame of mind: “Good God, you must 
have a droll set of large periwigged doctors in London!” he wrote Ellis; “I would 
not forego the pleasure that I have in freedom, for all the gorgeous shackles of their 
jogtrot practice.” The Americanization of Alexander Garden did not, however, sur- 
vive the War for Independence, and the biography that describes his life opens a wide 
window onto the provincial culture in which he grew rich and famous, but which in 
the end he rejected. 


University of Texas, Austin MicuazL G. HALL 


THE UNWELCOME IMMIGRANT: THE AMERICAN IMAGE OF THE CHI- 
NESE, 1785-1882. By Stuart Creighton Miller. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1969. Pp. x, 259. $6.95.) 


The Unwelcome Immigrant opens up new dimensions to our understanding of the 
causes of Chinese exclusion (1882) as well as general anti-Oriental attitudes which came 
to prevail in the United States in the late nineteenth century. Miller concludes: 
"Californians did not have to expend much effort in convincing their compatriots that 
the Chinese would make undesirable citizens. The existing image of the Chinese in 
America had already done it for them. For decades American traders, diplomats, and 
Protestant missionaries had developed and spread conceptions of Chinese deceit, cun- 
ning, idolatry, despotism, xenophobia, cruelty, infanticide, and inteilectual and sexual 
perversity.” 

The study, which was originally begun as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia, is 
divided into three parts: "The Inside Dopesters [traders, diplomats, missionaries] and 
China's Image"; "Events in China [such as the Opium War, the Taiping rebellion, and 
the "Arrow" war] and the Chinese Image"; and "Developments in the United 
States and the Chinese Image.” In some ways Part 3 is the most original and interest- 
ing. Here Miller discusses the main currents of nineteenth-century American thought 
and shows how each of them developed a peculiarly negative application to the Chi- 
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nese. Thus after 1865 anti-slavery sentiment became anti-coolie sentiment; developing 
interest in theories of racial differentiation turned attention to “Mongolian” strange- 
ness; and in the mounting campaign against dirt and disease, Chinese were discovered 
to be “filthy” and their diseases “loathsome.” The discussion in Part 1 of the side 
effects on America of British and Dutch missions to China is also very keen and 
informative. 

Indeed the whole book makes fascinating reading. Miller deftly and urbanely fits 
together the pieces of American provincialism and prejudice until the point clearly 
emerges that it was not only the California racist, but the whole spectrum of national 
opinion, up to and including the editors of the New York Times and the president of 
Cornell University, who shared anti-Chinese attitudes. 

It should be pointed out, however, that quite possibly Miller exaggerates the degree 
of American Sinophobia, which he regards as almost total by the 1870’s. He uses a 
wide variety of contemporary American sources, especially journals and newspapers, 
which produce plenty of evidence pointing in that direction, but he also employs a few 
rhetorical devices. He has a charming way of topping off a paragraph or two of dis- 
cussion with a particularly absurd quotation from a missionary publication, and he 
uses the term “Celestials” in an ironic fashion throughout. 

The Stephen Girard papers in Philadelphia, which Miller did not use but which I 
have become familiar with through the work of one of my students, Mr. Jonathan 
Goldstein, seem to contain a very favorable image of the Chinese traders with whom 
Girard dealt. Also, a recently completed Harvard Ph.D. dissertation by Edward D. 
Graham entitled "American Ideas of a Special Relationship with China, 1794-1900" 
seems to indicate that Miller's findings on Sinophobia must be tempered somewhat 
before that phenomenon is fully understood. But Miller has opened up the problem 
in a broad and significant way, for which he deserves much credit. 


University of Pennsylvania Hrmary Conroy 


POLES IN AMERICAN HISTORY AND TRADITION. By Joseph A. Wytrwal. 
(Detroit: Endurance Press. 1969. Pp. 485. $6.75.) 


Ir Poles in American History and Tradition was to be an improvement over Wytrwal’s 
mediocre 1961 work, America’s Polish Heritage, regrettably the result was an even 
greater failure. With no preface or introduction indicating his purpose, Wytrwal here 
offers his audience little more than a memorial to certain Polish-American luminaries. 
This highly filiopietistic effort, then, is a throwback to the older immigrant surveys, 
inexcusable in an author who is a trained sociologist. 

The table of contents itself reveals the omnipresent ancestor worship; one-half of 
the 400-0dd pages concerns the pre-1870 era, before the immigrant masses arrived. 
Wytrwal gives excessive attention to the familiar exploits of kinsmen in the Revolution, 
devoting fully sixty pages largely to Kosciuszko and Pulaski. Further on the gallery 
of heroes grows with other soldiers, intellectuals, artists, athletes, and even war 
mothers. Yet with all these references, Wytrwal oddly neglects group leaders, a listing 
that could have given his work real value. Except for sections on Paderewski and 
Rozmarek, we have only glimpses of Smulski, Rhode, Hodur, Kiotbassa, and Kruszka 
and no mention at all of Barzynski, Pitass, Dyniewicz, and Fronczak. 

Quite possibly the reason for these omissions is Wytrwal’s superficial use of both 
English and Polish sources. He bases his work on antiquated texts and master’s theses 
while eschewing such rich materials as the Polish-American press. More astonishing 
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is his ignoring Kruszka's early history and the scholarship of Thomas and Znaniecki, 
Fox, Wloszczewski, Wieczerzak, Carpenter, Gordon, and Peter Roberts, among others. 

At rare speculative moments, Wytrwal makes sweeping though questionable asser- 
tions without adequate verification. That Polish peasants were devoid of skills, learn- 
ing, and industrial experience and were imported to depress wages are observations | 
that require proof. His definition of cultural pluralism ás ethnic isolation is simply 
wrong. 

While an dean section is fresh and novel, like the chapter on Poles in the 
American military, the study merely adds to a literature that still pleads for better 
scholarship on this large but neglected minority. 


Kansas State University i Victor GREENE 


TO THE HARTFORD CONVENTION: THE FEDERALISTS AND THE 
ORIGINS OF PARTY POLITICS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1789-1815. By 
James M. Banner, Jr. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. xiii, 378, xii. $8.95.) 


Why did twenty-six New England Federalists travel to Hartford in 1814? What brought 
them that far—and no farther? This intricate "essay in causation" offers an answer in 
four parts. The prime mover, in the author's opinion, was a republican ideology that 
valued order, stability, tradition,.deference, property, limited government, and an un- 
limited sense of New England's moral superiority. Second, the social base of this belief 
pattern, though still "large and heterogeneous," was beginning to crumble in the Jef- ` 
fersonian era. Third, there was a corrosive rivalry between two sets of conservative 
leaders—ministers who had to “raise their voices in order to be heard" and magistrates 
who sought to "legitimate their claims to leadership” in a democratizing polity. 
Fourth, the growth of party structure exposed political leaders to the pressure of 
opinion, but also provided them with the institutional means of managing it. Party 
organization made a trip to anon necessary, but it also made a moderate solu- 
tion possible. 

The merit of this ES consists in the refinement, rather than revision, of 
existing interpretations. There is a kind of quiet excellence that consists in fairness, 
restraint, and maturity of judgment. Mr. Banner's book possesses all of these esti- 
mable qualities in an eminent degree. His discussion of the "intellectual origins of 
Massachusetts Federalism” makes intelligent connections with recent work on the 
Revolution. His analysis of the social sources and institutional structure of the Federal 
Party adds important detail to present understandings. Ánd the sections on politics 
and religion are the most thoughtful parts of the book. 

But the merits of the book are outweighed by its major defects. First, except for 
the discussion of religion, there is not an original thought in nearly four huridred 
pages. The major conceptual terms of this monograph are borrowed from a dozen 
other monographs. Sometimes the author challenges other scholars’ answers, but not 
their questions. He merely decants his major ideas from one academic vessel into 
another. A little sediment is removed, but nothing of substance is added. 

Second, the author has failed to command his materials. His interpretation rests 
precariously upon conventional epistolary sources, broadsides, a few pamphlets, and 
some useful quantitative work in the appendixes. He makes little use of newspapers 
(except the Centinel and the Palladium), or of manuscripts other than those of first- 
rank Federal leaders, or of town and church records, or of a massive polemical 
literature, or of relevant economic and demographic data. For a study restricted to a 
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single party in a single state, mostly during a single decade, the research is very thin. 

Third, in the first three chapters, Federalist thought is discussed, despite dis- 
claimers, as if it were the product of a single intelligence. There are many voices and 
several strategies, but only a single “Federalist mind.” The author appears to doubt the 
importance of variations in space and time. But his homogenizing method disguises 
them from his own understanding. The Federal Party was surely an entity, but it was 
not an intellect. Common commitments coexisted with a range of significant differences. 
The author’s simplifying method prevents a precise discrimination of norms and 
variations. 

Fourth, the interpretation of the social sources of Massachusetts Federalism is 
largely extrapolated from a study of party leaders and from the usual impressionistic 
evidence. The results are less satisfactory than the fine work of Robinson fifty years 
ago. 

Fifth, even as a study of Federal leaders, the accuracy of the interpretation is 
diminished by areal and generational biases. Prominent elderly Eastern Federalists 
dominate the book more than they ever dominated their party or their section. The 
author appears to have little familiarity with Western Federalists other than Strong 
and Sedgwick or with younger Federalists other than Otis, Quincy, and Sullivan. 

Sixth, and perhaps most fundamental, the inquiry is at cross-purposes with itself 
in the author’s simultaneous attempt to write a book about New England sectionalism 
and about the Federal Party in Massachusetts. He seeks an explanation for the calling 
of the Hartford Convention primarily within a history of leading Federalists, and he 
tries to find an understanding of the Federalists primarily within a narrative of their 
intellectual journey to Hartford. The method is doubly dysfunctional. 

Consider the problem of the sectional movement. Its locus was surely not the state 
of Massachusetts, as the author asserts, but the Connecticut Valley. And its ad- 
herents were not primarily party leaders of the first rank. One wonders why the 
Connecticut Valley periodically erupted in the Great Awakening, the Revolution, 
Shays’s Rebellion, and the crisis of 1814, only to return each time to a social condition 
which Timothy Dwight could celebrate as a model of order and stability. The answer 
to this question cannot be reckoned in the author's political calculus. The Connecticut 
Valley in 1814 was afflicted with an impressive variety of troubles—intense demographic 
pressures, serious economic strains, an epidemic of the "throat distemper” that calls to 
mind events of 1739, and a weather cycle that from 1812 to 1816 was perhaps the 
worst New England has known. This is not to suggest that the Hartford Convention 
was a mindless reflex of drought, disease, flood, and frost, but rather that there were 
enormous psychic and intellectual tensions in New England communities that were 
periodically released by these triggers, with results as various as the Awakening, the 
Rebellion, and the Hartford Convention. The sectional movement was, in a sense, a 
revolution that refused to boil. A vast and growing literature on conflict, violence, 
and revolution offers interpretative opportunities that Mr. Banner failed to seize. 

One wonders why the crisis of 1814 took the form it did. Why a sectional ex- 
plosion? The author offers the conventional answer, but there are others. New En- 
gland's internal communications, for example, improved radically from 1790 to 1814, 
beyond comparable gains in external connections. Perhaps a sense of sectional unity 
flourished at the moment of maximal disparity between internal and external com- 
munications. 

In short, the author's interpretation, within its limits, is intelligent and judicious. 
But its limits are too narrow, both in conceptualization and research. 
Brandeis University Davi» Hackzrr FISCHER 
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THE ROOTS OF THE MODERN AMERICAN EMPIRE: A STUDY OF THE 
GROWTH AND SHAPING OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN A MARKET- 
PLACE SOCIETY. By William Appleman Williams. (New York: Random House. 


1969. Pp. xxiv, 546. $15.00.) 


In the writing of American diplomatic history no one has more systematically and 
indefatigably sought to uncover the links between economic interest and the decisions 
that have shaped American foreign policy than William Appleman Williams. This 
volume, like his previous books, seeks to account for the rise of American imperialism, 
which, though it is nowhere specifically defined, apparently includes economic expan- 
sion abroad as well as territorial acquisition. Earlier Williams had emphasized the in- 
fluence of industrial interests in causing the United States to turn outward. In the 
present book, however, Williams traces the roots of empire to farmers, or the agricul- 
tural businessmen, as he aptly calls them. It was the agricultural majority, with its 
relentless search for markets, that pushed the United States into imperialism. The 
growth of that movement is traced from the beginning to the end of the nineteenth 
century through a mass of public and private sources. Ás in his earlier works, Wil- 
liams concludes that the Open Door notes "committed the power and the prestige of 
the United States to the principles of self-determination and the open marketplace"; 
he now adds that those notes "were the formal expression of an outlook and a policy 
that the agricultural majority had advocated since before the Civil War." 

The book makes evident that for almost a century before "The Great Aberra- 
tion" of 1898, American farmers were dedicated to expansion—economic if possible 
and territorial if necessary—in order to obtain markets for their mounting sur- 
pluses. The urban, metropolitan leaders who are usually associated with formulating 
and carrying out imperialistic policies are seen here as merely following the lead of 
the farmers. Thus, Mr. Williams links domestic social history and foreign policy as few 
diplomatic historians have done before. (Whether the connection is successfully estab- 
lished is another question to which I will return.) He also rightly emphasizes that 
more was involved than simply a concern for the pocketbook. The principles of freedom 
and of self-determination may have been fostered by the market society, but, once 
developed, the ideas took on a life of their own, to be advanced without necessary 
reference to their economic source. To that extent Mr. Williams has broken out of 
the narrow economic interest approach that in earlier books has often characterized 
and flawed his analysis of the motives behind foreign policy decisions. 

Does the book persuade? As already suggested, several of his important arguments 
are certainly established. There is no doubt in my mind that farmers argued hard and 
long for foreign markets: the almost benumbing plethora of quotations that Williams 
has culled from agricultural journals and other sources assures that conclusion, even if 
the point is not so novel that it requires such overkill. I am convinced—as I was before 
I read the book—that “the war against Spain was a war of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people.” Moreover, I also believe that the Open Door notes epitomized the two 
chief principles of American foreign policy in the twentieth century, namely a desire 
for free access to markets and a belief in the value of freedom and of self-determina- 
tion for all nations. 

Despite Mr. Williams’ mass of quotations, however, I am not convinced that the 
“Jone battle of the agricultural businessmen for overseas market-place expansion 
played the principal role in the development and adoption of an imperial outlook and 
policy.” And the reason I am not convinced is that I do not believe one narrow motive, 
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even when felt by a large social group, explains a policy or a series of national actions. 
Is there no place in an explanation of the coming of the Spanish-American War, for 
example, for humanitarianism, a sense of mission, a foolish sentimentality, or a pride- 
ful nationalism? Must the whole complicated business be reduced, as I fear Mr. Wil- 
liams does reduce it, to a desire for Cuban markets? Nor am I convinced by a mere 
heaping up of quotations, some of which are obviously taken out of context, that gov- 
ernment officials, when they formulated policy, were influenced primarily by their 
concern for agricultural markets. That the need entered their heads, I have no 
doubt—the evidence is more than amply supplied by Mr. Williams—but I am not 
persuaded that it controlled them, as Mr. Williams' single-minded attention to that 
motive contends. A different kind of evidence and approach is required. 

In the end, the book tries to prove too much. The political history of the century, 
for instance, is tailored to support the thesis, and in the process the broad economic 
interpretation is forgotten. In its place appears a narrow economic interest explana- 
tion, in which depressions, particular crises, or other pocketbook issues are pointed to as 
the sources of policy decisions. Thus in discussing the antebellum years, Mr. Williams’ 
explanations are reminiscent of the economic determinism of Charles Beard. The 
coming of the Civil War is pictured as the result of the struggle between North and 
South for access to the lands of the West, while the support of the Union by the 
Middle West is explained by that section's fear that secession would cut it off from 
access to the sea. 

In abandoning the broad economic interpretation, Williams considerably weakens 
his argument. Farmers may have constituted a majority of the population, but an argu- 
ment resting merely upon the farmers’ immediate economic interest cannot explain 
why urban workers also supported imperialism. In fact, if one's explanatory frame- 
work is economic interest, then the support of imperialism by urban groups in general 
is difficult to explain. What is the interest of the urban masses in finding markets for 
farmers, when a lack of markets for them might have driven down farm prices and 
thereby lowered food and clothing prices? Yet urban dwellers apparently supported 
imperialism in the 189o's, as they supported McKinley in both of his elections. 

Because Williams emphasizes economic interest rather than capitalist world view as 
the source of imperialism, his analysis of politics at the end of the century differs 
sharply and rather unconvincingly from better known interpretations of the period. As 
I have already implied, his approach perforce plays down or ignores urban-rural 
rivalry in the 18g0’s. In the Williams interpretation, the election of 1896 becomes a 
contest over how best to market the farmers’ surpluses, with free silver a means for 
breaking England's financial dominance of the world market. McKinley's victory in 
1896 is attributed largely to his emphasis upon reciprocity in trade, which, in turn, is 
seen as a strategy devised earlier by James G. Blaine for winning the farm vote 
while keeping the advantages of the protective tariff for manufacturers. In such an 
approach McKinley remains a bimetallist right down to his election as President. 
Although his victory in 1896 is attributed to farm support, no fresh analyses of elec- 
tion returns are reported to revise the contrary findings of previous studies. Amazingly 
enough, in one place Mr. Williams suggests that the Democrats might have won in 
1896 and become the majority party once again, if they had only given adequate 
recognition to the farmers' interest in foreign markets. How that result could have 
been achieved in a society soon to be urban in numbers as it was already urban in 
outlook is not clear. In short, any gain that might come from viewing farmers as 
one more important force compelling Americans at the end of the nineteenth century 
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to look beyond their boundaries is lost by the almost obsessive effort to make this force 
the primary and sufficient cause. There is neither the theoretical need for, nor the 
possibility of fitting all of politics and foreign policy into that narrow causal explanation. 

Despite the rigidity of his framework and his admitted radicalism, Mr. Williams, 
in a candid and personal preface and epilogue, makes evident that he is no determinist, 
He says quite explicitly that the United States could have escaped imperialism if only 
the farmers had willed a different cause. Of that point I am not convinced either, but 
then I am not a radical, and determinism is today of necessity a conservative, not a 
radical posture. It was arch-conservative Joseph Schumpeter who wrote almost a genera- 
tion ago, "Things economic and social move by their own momentum and the ensu- 
ing situations compel individuals and groups to behave in certain ways whatever they 
may wish to do—not indeed by destroying their freedom of choice but by shaping the 
choosing mentalities and by narrowing the list of possibilities from which to choose." 


Stanford University Cart N. Decier 


JEFFERSON THE PRESIDENT: FIRST TERM, 1801-1805. By Dumas Malone. 
[Jefferson and His Time, Volume IV.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1970. Pp. xxix, 539. $10.00.) 


In this, the fourth volume of his definitive life of Thomas Jefferson, Dumas Malone 
maintains the high standards of scholarship, literary grace, and interpretive skills that 
so distinguished his earlier volumes. This narrative of Jefferson during his first 
administration, depicting both the president and the man, is a superb work, replete 
with authoritative judgments that must command respect even when they do not 
quite end the controversies that surround this enigmatic figure. 

Malone interprets Jefferson’s first presidency as an effort to restore the “spirit of 
1776," which meant respect for the sovereignty of the people, for personal liberties, 
for republicanism, and for limited and balanced government. This was the “Revolution 
of 1800.” Translated into domestic policy, it mean minimal government, the elimination 
of all internal taxes, drastic reductions in expenditures—chiefly at the expense of the 
army and navy—and the rapid payment of the national debt. 

'The restoration of the "spirit of 1776" also implied a new style for the govern- 
ment. The pomp and ceremony that had characterized the Federalist administrations 
were replaced by republican simplicity, as personified by Jefferson when he walked 
to his inauguration, received visitors in homely dress, or outraged the British Minister 
by insisting that all guests in his home stood on a basis of complete equality. The new 
era should have produced measures to make the judiciary more representative and 
responsible to the people than Jefferson found it in 1801, but, despite the repeal of the 
Judiciary Act of 1801 and ill-fated resort to impeachments, a solution to this vexing 
problem eluded him. 

While acknowledging that the times were especially propitious, Malone is high in 
his praise for Jefferson's effectiveness both as president and as a party leader. In his 
relations with Congress he secured virtually everything he wished, and little was 
done that did not meet with his approval. Yet he was extremely circumspect in his 
relations with the legislative branch, working tactfully and by indirect means to forward 
his ends. It should be added that he sought relatively little from Congress, and it is also 
notable that on the most controversial issues before that body—the repeal of the Judi- 
ciary Act, the Twelfth Amendment, the Yazoo settlement, and the impeachment 
proceedings against Pickering and Chase—he remained aloof. 
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As a party leader, Jefferson's style was so subdued that its effectiveness rernains 
somewhat puzzling. His moderate policy toward removing .Federalists from office 
scarcely appeased his more ardent partisans. He scrupulously avoided interfering in 
intraparty squabbles and took virtually no part in his re-election in 1804. Yet he suc- 
ceeded in keeping his party relatively united, breached the Federalist stronghold in 
New England, and brought the West securely into the Republican fold. 

The crowning achievement was the acquisition of Louisiana. Luck, or at least the 
unpredictable decisions of Bonaparte, dominated this incident, but Jefferson showed 
skill, flexibility, and realism in making the most of the surprising bargain. He was less 
skillful in dealing with the matter of West Florida. 

On the: personal side, there are admirable sketches of Jefferson’s religious views, of 
his affectionate relations with his family, and of his eagerness to dabble with his 
numerous intellectual and practical hobbies. He suffered under scandalous newspaper 
assaults on his personal character and was sufficiently aroused to instigate prosecutions 
in state courts of the chief libelers. 

This is an admiring biography. The author accepts the validity of Jefferson’s values 
for his times and within that context he finds.but few faults, and those quite minor. 
Needless to say, this is not Jefferson as Henry Adams viewed him, But it is a plausible 
Jefferson, presented by a thoroughly honest and eminently qualified scholar to whom we 
are indebted for a work of monumental stature and lasting significance. 


Rutgers University Ricwarp P. McCormick 


STORMY PETREL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GENERAL BENJAMIN F. 
BUTLER, 1818-1893. By Howard P. Nash, Jr. (Rutherford, N. J.: Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press. 1969. Pp. 335. $10.00.) 


A preraTory confession by Mr. Nash that, despite an attempt at objectivity, his study 
led to his liking Ben Butler is somehow disarming. One begins the book hoping to 
share at least a part of the author’s pleasure in his subject. Unfortunately, the compli- 
cated twists and turns in Butler’s long, controversial career have proved too much for 
even a most sympathetic biographer. More generous with military than political detail 
or analysis, Nash somehow never comes to grips with the challenge inherent in his task. 
Butler's convolutions from Breckenridge Democrat in 1860 to Radical Republican 
during and after the Civil War to Greenbacker and Democrat again in the 1870’s and 
1880’s remain murky. Similarly, in the area of race relations Butler’s changing views 
and policies need a more careful and sophisticated treatment than they receive here. 
In 1859 he strongly opposed the enrollment of Negroes in the Massachusetts militia 
on the dual grounds that blacks were ineligible because they were not and could not 
become citizens and that whites would be degraded if they had to train beside 
blacks. Yet within a few years Butler emerged as a foremost military and then 
political champion of the Negro’s cause. 

The author defends Butler even in the extremes of his unrestrained partisan con- 
duct as manager during the impeachment and trial of President Andrew Johnson. 
Probably the freshest observation offered is that if Butler’s catch-all tenth article of 
impeachment, which charged the president with bad manners and intemperate 
criticism of Congress, had sufficed for the ousting of Johnson, things might have 
gone hard in a later time for Grover Cleveland and Harry Truman: “Cleveland 
could have been found guilty on the first of these counts; Truman on both of them.” 

In 1882, at the age of 64, Butler succeeded in his seventh attempt to become 
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governor of Massachusetts. Although this feat inspired him to eye the presidency, the 
voters of Massachusetts spared the nation that possibility by defeating his bid for re- 
election to the governorship. He died in 1893. 

Nash concludes that Butler had three different careers. In the first of these, as a 
lawyer, Butler was “eminently successful." Militarily "he did as well as his background 
and training permitted," but he “had the misfortune to have been promoted to a rank 
beyond his capacity.” In politics Butler “went far and with a little better luck he might 
have gone much further." But the author's contention that Ben Butler "played more 
than a small part in generating the populist movement which gave rise in turn" to the 
reform movements associated with Bryan, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts is precisely 
where he has failed to develop, much less prove his case. 


Duke University Rosert F. DURDEN 


‘CHICAGO: GROWTH OF A METROPOLIS. By Harold M. Mayer and Richard 
C. Wade, with the assistance of Glen E. Holt. (Chicaga; University of Chicago 
Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 510. $32.00.) 


BanELY a quarter of this thick volume is text; the bulk of it is given over to pictures, 
morc than a thousand photographs, fifty maps, and a few drawings. It is not, however, 
yet another pictorial history of an American city. Instead, the authors attempt to utilize 
photographs as "documents" that allow them to reconstruct the physical shape of 
Chicago at different stages of its growth and to explain “Aow the city expanded and 
why it looks the way it does." They have been brilliantly successful. The text and the 
visual materials are integrally related to each other, and the reproductions are ac- 
companied by substantial and lively headnotes that further tie the work together. 
The rich architectural heritage of the city receives its due, but not more; the achieve- 
ments of the Chicago School are set in their true context, as part of the larger process 
that produced Gary and Wilmette, Pullman, the Back of the Yards, Cicero, and the 
Black Belt. To see precisely how the natural setting, innovations in transportation, the 
pressures of industrial and commercial development, explosive population growth, and 
the shifting preferences of city-dwellers interacted to create one giant metropolis 
adds a new dimension to our understanding of the city-building process in general. 

At times, however, the authors may have been guilty of overkill. One picture is 
perhaps worth a thousand words, but it does not follow that a thousand pictures are 
worth a million words. I became weary, for instance, of so many snaps of suburban 
railway stations, trolley cars, and routine business buildings, and might have felt 
pique as well had I been forced to pay a heady thirty dollars for the book. This was 
especially noticeable because so little of the visual evidence presented revealed those 
aspects of the urban environment most salient to the majority of city-dwellers—the 
ordinary working people. This neglect stems not from any bias of the authors, but 
from the values of the men who held the cameras, who did not consider these signifi- 
cant subjects. Photographic evidence, therefore, is of necessarily limited value for 
those who seek to view history "from the bottom up.” But there are, as this book 
shows persuasively and entertainingly, important facets of the urbanization process 
that can be understood in no other way. 


University of California, Los Angeles STEPHAN 'THERNSTROM. 
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DAVID C. BRODERICK: A POLITICAL PORTRAIT. By David A. Williams. 
(San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 1969. Pp. ix, 274. $7.50.) 


Tus book is much more than a political portrait of David C. Broderick; it is, as well, 
a comprehensive analysis of the chaotic political party bedlam pervading California 
during the crucial decade of the 1850’s. Such parties as the American, Anti-Lecompton, 
Chivalry, Know-Nothing, Lecompton, Locofoco, and Whig were very active on the 
California political scene, in addition to the regular Democratic and rapidly emerging 
new Republican parties. Broderick brought with him to California from New York 
deep-seated'and unwavering interest, skill, and ambition in politics that, of course, con- 
tributed to his election as US Democratic senator in 1857. The author has provided 
generous scope or breadth to his study. The reader of his tightly written book will be 
richly rewarded with solid information on many of Broderick’s political friends and 
archenemies. Among those given frequent mention is the orator Edward D. Baker, one 
of Lincoln’s and also the senator’s closest friends. Others are Governor John Bigler, 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, Senator William M. Gwin, and Congressman Milton 
S. Latham. 

Examination of the author’s footnote documentation provides ample evidence and 
reassurance to critical readers that Williams has made use of abundant manuscript, 
documentary, and newspaper materials housed mainly at the Huntington, Bancroft, 
and California state libraries, and at the Library of Congress. 

All who helped see this book through the press have obviously exercised great edi- 
torial skill and care. One normally overlooks the occasional typographical slips. It is, 
however, unfortunate that the most crucial date in the book—that of Broderick’s 
death from a gun wound inflicted by David S. Terry—is given as September 16, 1869 
(p. 239), rather than as having occurred a decade previously. 


Indiana University Oscar OsBURN WINTHER 


ENGINEERING IN AMERICAN SOCIETY, 1850-1875. By Raymond H. Merritt. 
([Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. 1969. Pp. xi, 199. $7.95.) 


EnciNEERING in the era 1850-75 became an institutionalized and scientific profession, 
promoting a rapid utilization of machines, tools, and industrial technology. Only two 
colleges offered engineering training in 1840; by 1870 over seventy did so. Instruc- 
tional methods gradually changed from textbook and recitation to the: laboratory and 
lecture system, stressing analysis and problem-solving rather than memorizing data. A 
well-trained graduate would soon fall behind his colleagues, however, if he relied only 
on his formal education without keeping informed on the rapid expansion of technical 
knowledge. The profession helped keep its membership abreast of the latest de- 
velopments by emphasizing the publication of detailed reports on various projects 
currently being completed. Specialists were generous in answering letters of inquiry 
from colleagues faced with difficult problems. Engineers started their careers at low 
pay, but advanced rapidly to unusually attractive. salaries. They expected to be mobile, 
to move from one position to another and from one part of the country or the world to 
another; they had to be adaptable, and they-expected to exercise authority without fear 
of offending their employer or neighbors. Some engineers specialized in major construc- 
tion projects, while others concentrated on a particular type of work, such as helping 
solve the problems of cities that had grown too rapidly. The ability of experienced 
engineers to organize, to eliminate inefficiency, and to guide the actions of others led 
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many of them into executive positions, most commonly in railroads or other public 
utilities; here they often concentrated on what later became known as scientific man- 
agement. This judicious book, stating the result of thorough research briefly and 
with admirable clarity, is a useful contribution to American social, economic, urban, 
and technological history. 


University of Idaho WILLIAM S. GREEVER 


HANNIBAL HAMLIN OF MAINE: LINCOLN'S FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 
By H. Draper Hunt. ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 
292. $9.00.) 

Tuts is the first modern biography of the man dimly remembered as Lincoln’s running 

mate in 1860. Hannibal Hamlin was actually a power in Maine politics for almost a 

half-century and a figure of national importance during much of that time. His 

service in the United States Senate, before and after four frustrating years as wartime 
vice-president, extended from the Polk administration to the inauguration of Gar- 
field. This brief, well-written, and heavily documented account of his career provides 
one more case study of how a Jacksonian Democrat became a Radical Republican. It 
fills out the picture a little, but does not significantly change the political history of 
the times. Hamlin helped plan the introduction of the Wilmot Proviso; he made one of 
the major replies to Calhoun in the great Senate debate of 1850; and it was he who 
selected Gideon Welles as Lincoln’s secretary of the navy. Yet his influence on the 
course of events generally seems contributory rather than decisive, and he is remembered 

less for what he did than for what was done to him in 1864. 

The author rightly gives considerable attention to the political maneuvers that 
culminated in the replacement of Hamlin by Andrew Johnson at the Union party 
convention in Baltimore. In general he ‘agrees with historians who have portrayed 
Lincoln working behind the scenes to arrange the substitution. Here, as in certain 
other parts of the book, Hunt perhaps relies too heavily on reminiscences written 
long after the event. Yet no one can quarrel with his assertion that "if Lincoln had 
wanted to do so, he could have brought about Hamlin’s renomination.” Nor can one 
doubt the importance of the decision at Baltimore. Hamlin, an established Republican 
with Radical sympathies and a shrewd spoilsman of high personal integrity, was much 
better fitted than his successor to guide the nation through the early stages of Recon- 
struction. 


Stanford University Don E. FEHRENBACHER 


NISEI: THE QUIET AMERICANS. By Bil Hosokawa. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company. 1969. Pp. xvii, 522. $10.95.) 


Mr. Hosokawa is associate editor of the Denver Post and himself a Nisei, an Ameri- 
can-born citizen of Japanese immigrant parents. Reared on the West Coast, he re- 
mernbers the subtle and not so subtle prejudices that caused him as a youth to ques- 
tion the value of his heritage. The author was also among those. Japanese-Americans 
evacuated from the West Coast and interned in camps during the Second World War. 
The fact that Mr. Hosokawa experienced much of what he writes about adds to the 
interest of this well-written book, which is aimed at a popular audience. Building on 
a foundation provided by scholars and materials collected by the Japanese American 
Research Project at UCLA, he traces the story of Japanese-Americans from the origins 
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of Japan, the early relations between the two countries, the arrival of the first organ- 
ized group of immigrants in 1869, to the present. The bulk of the book is devoted to 
the twentieth century, particularly to the racial antipathy directed at orientals in the 
West that resulted in numerous discriminatory laws—against land ownership and 
denial of naturalization for Japanese immigrants, for example. Finally, the long his- 
tory of anti-Japanese racism resulted in the mass evacuation and internment of Issei 
noncitizens, as well as their Nisei offspring, who were citizens. National officials such as 
Roosevelt and Stimson bought the argument that "military necessity" dictated this 
course of action, despite J. Edgar Hoover's warning that Japanese-Americans were not 
a threat and that other public officials were reacting to political pressure. One such 
official was Earl Warren, then attorney general of California, who told a congressional 
committee that it was impossible to be sure about the loyalties of the oriental race and 
that the fact that there had been no proven cases of fifth-column activity only indicated 
that such activity was likely to occur in the future. The author notes that the former 
chief justice refused to discuss this period with him. 

The latter part of the book traces the rise of the Nisei from the depths of bitterness 
and disillusionment in the relocation camps to national atonement in the courts and in 
Congress during the postwar years that witnessed the demise of anti-Japanese laws. 
Much of this success was the result of lobbying efforts by the Japanese American 
Citizens League and the record of the all-Nise/ 442nd Regimental Combat Team 
that established its patriotism through its long list of casualties during the war. What 
emerges is the insensitivity of a democratic nation and its officials to the rights of a 
minority. This prejudice is particularly tragic during the Second World War, when the 
nation was engaged in a struggle against a tyranny motivated largely by an ideology 
based on a concept of racial superiority. Ironically, Japanese-Americans, like Afro- 
Americans, were forced to fight racism at home as well as abroad. The former 
emerged victorious on both fronts, while the latter did not. 


State University of New York, Binghamton Ricuarp M. DaLrIUME 


THE EMERGENCE OF OLIGOPOLY: SUGAR REFINING AS A CASE STUDY. 
by Alfred S. Eichner. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 388. $12.00.) 


ALFRED S. Eichner does well to remind his readers that the contributions of eco- 
nomics transcend the quantitative techniques that have received so much attention 
during the past decade. Rather, economics embraces a wide range of theories, some of 
which can be fruitfully applied to historical data. Eichner's purpose in this mono- 
graph is to utilize selected concepts of industrial organization theory, mainly in rela- 
tion to the growth of oligopoly between 1870 and 1920, and to focus on the merger 
movement between 1895 and 19o7. His study is placed within the broader context of 
the corporate revolution that has taken place in America since the late nineteenth 
century, the outlines of which have been sketched by Adolph A. Berle, Gardiner C. 
Means, John Kenneth Galbraith, Donald Dewey, Alfred Chandler, and others. To 
secure depth Eichner has chosen the growth of oligopoly in sugar refining for de- 
tailed analysis in order to identify the forces that bring about corporate change within 
a particular historical situation. 

This well-written book has been competently executed. Those who are not par- 
ticularly interested in the sugar industry will appreciate Eichner's first chapter in 
which he ably outlines the general dimensions of the corporate revolution in broad 
strokes. The remainder of the volume is concerned with the emergence of increasing 
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competition in sugar refining at the turn of the century, a trend also discernible in other 
industries. A major result of this tendency was the consequent search for stability by 
businessmen in ensuing decades. The author's perspective is broad, as he delineates 
the reciprocal influence of technology, organizational and legal changes, and indeed, 
the transformation of a whole range of values. Eichner's documentation in primary 
and secondary sources has been thorough. Much of the book is based on testimony in 
courts of law or before legislative committees. At times the author seems too much 
inclined to accept such testimony at face value. One wonders also why relevant 
secondary works, such as those of Arrington, are ignored. But such criticisms should 
not obscure the genuine contribution this study makes to a deeper understanding of 
the pattern of corporate growth in twentieth-century America. 


University of New Mexico GzRALD D. Nasu 


PERSEVERING POPULIST: THE LIFE OF FRANK DOSTER. By Michael J. 
Brodhead. (Reno: University of Nevada Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 196. $5.00.) 


“Mr, Doster is always on the side of the people" wrote a Kansas editor of Frank 
Doster, the man who was widely regarded as the "Daniel Webster of Populism in 
Kansas." Brodhead's interesting and well-done political biography of the eloquent 
Populist leader is an analysis that attempts to determine whether Doster was, in 
thought and action, a sincere advocate of reform measures for the popular betterment. 
The verdict, rendered on the basis of a detailed analysis of Doster’s writings and 
speeches and a chronicling of his political and legal career, is in the affirmative, de- 
spite some of the Kansan's inconsistencies. 

Brodhead's book is the first full-length biography of a Populist leader whose repu- 
'tation has been largely obscured by the more colorful figures of Kansas Populism. 
“He had no flowing beard; he was never known to want for socks; and he was not a 
woman." Doster's long tenure in the public eye is traced from his service in the 
Kansas legislature in 1872, as its youngest member, through his years as the Populist 
chief justice of the state Supreme Court, to his final days as an unrepentant collec- 
tivist. Doster's controversial doctrine that the rights of the user are paramount to the 
rights of the owner and the apparent contradiction of his radicalism and his phi- 
losophy of judicial restraint are carefully examined. 

Some readers of Brodhead's study will be disappointed by the author's deliberate 
decision not to involve himself in the present controversy over whether Populism was 
in the mainstream of American liberalism. Others will find the lengthy analysis of 
Doster's views rather tedious at times and will be disappointed that there are only 
glimpses into the Kansan's interesting personal life. But all will appreciate the increased 
understanding of the Populist movement in Kansas provided by this worthwhile 
account. 


University of Northern Colorado, Greeley Rosert W. Larson 


A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF: BRAND WHITLOCK IN ART, POLITICS, 
& WAR. By Robert M. Crunden. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. 479, 


xi. $10.00.) 


Brano Whitlock—successor to “Golden Rule" Jones as mayor of Toledo, topical 
novelist, minister, and subsequently ambassador to Belgium—has found his first 
biographer in Robert Crunden. Whitlock was overshadowed by Jones in municipal 
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reform, by more powerful and original talents in literature, and by Herbert Hoover as ` 
organizer of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. This admirable, energetic Pro- 
gressive, like most of his fellows, failed to find the sustained nerve, and perhaps the 
wrongheadedness, of Lincoln Steffens, the institutional and ethnic base of Abraham 
Cahan, or the crude genius of Theodore Dreiser. He thus was lacking in the qualities 
that for some of his most successful contemporaries helped to crystallize and sustain 
a major vision or a carcer whose influences have reached into our times. 

One of many sensitive literary young men of the Middle Border impatiently ap- 
prenticed to law, journalism, and politics in the Progressive years, bent on literature 
and eager for reform, but left at loose ends finally by World War I, Whitlock is in- 
teresting primarily as a superb representative type rather than as an exceptional in- 
dividual. "History will record that he was a decent human being who in spite of him- 
self managed to lead a life of real value.” Indeed Whitlock's shrewd comment on his? 
abortive campaign for the Ohio gubernatorial nomination in 1g05—“I came out of 
it all feeling that among politicians I am considered a very good littérateur and among 
littérateurs a very good politician"—is a cue upon which his biographer unfortun- 
ately has failed to act. The result is a meticulously researched but undiscriminating 
literary biography. Divided into.two equal parts, “ "The, Father of All’ (America, 1869- 
1913)" and "Ministre Protecteur (Belgium and France, 1914-1934)," that do not 
seem at all equal, 4 Hero In Spite of Himself is overloaded throughout with costume 
detail, with stale and inapposite passages of historical background, and with extrava- 
gant and unconsidered associations and comparisons of Whitlock’s novels with those 
of Howells, James, and Tolstoy, judgments that do no credit to a biographer sensitive 
to the moral, social, and political problems that stirred Whitlock. — 

Somehow Crunden seems to have plunged into his ample materials before taking 
sufficient pause to establish a tight intellectual rationale for their organization, to take 
a sufficient measure of Whitlock’s “inner man” and his precise relation to his con- 
temporaries, and to find a method for neatly employing Whitlock’s fiction and his 
other writings to illuminate his life and his times with deftness and economy. Al- 
though a minor figure, this Victorian and apparent Christian anarchist would have 
been better served had he been viewed with detachment, imagination, and perspective. 


San Francisco State College Moszs RiscuiN 


REFORM IN DETROIT: HAZEN S. PINGREE AND URBAN POLITICS. By 
Melvin G. Holli. [The Urban Life in America Series.] (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 269. $7.50.) 


Tue center of Melvin G. Holli's political biography of Hazen S. Pingree is an analyt- 
ical distinction between traditions of governmental reform. Pingree served through 
the 1890's, first as mayor of Detroit and then as governor of Michigan. Though ini- 
tially promoted for office by substantial Republican businessmen, he progressively 
broadened his class appeal. His rhetoric was directed to the "people" rather than to- 
ward elites, his policies toward reduced utility and transit rates and improved and 
equitably distributed public services. Holli describes Pingree as a "social reformer" and 
contrasts him with a larger group of "structural reformers" whose stock-in-trade was 
"charter tinkering, elaborate audit procedures, and the drive to impose businesslike 
efficiency upon city governments." 

Holli's real typology of reformers is extremely useful. It elaborates with great rich- 
ness the insights in Samuel P. Hays’s article on cosmopolitanism and reform politics. 
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It focuses attention on the class distributional attributes of urban policies rather than 
simply on campaign talk and voting. The analysis is so good that I cannot help paying 
it the compliment of wishing it were better. 

"There is, as I see it, a set of related limitations in Holli's typology. While he points 
to the distributional effects of policies, he does not study them in any detail. For ex- 
ample, his discussion of the impact of lowered street railway fares upon the location 
of populations, housing costs, and urban cohesion is vague and entirely derivative. 
His own research did not extend to the interaction between land use and transporta- 
tion in Detroit itself. Similarly, his brush-stroke characterization of the structural re- 
formers is tinged with caricature. He minimizes their interest in coordinated urban 
expansion and the professionalization of public services, One example of this mini- 
mization to which I am particularly sensitive is his use of my work to describe New 
York Mayor William F. Havemeyer—rather than Andrew H. Green—as a prototype of 
nineteenth-century structuralists. This minimization allows Holli to avoid a set of 
difücult issues that are important in current policy debates: What were the distribu- 
tional effects of professionalization? Was the reduction of participation essential to the 
expansion of public initiatives? 

These limitations suggest the futility of attempting to correct the details of Holli’s 
typology. I hope that in the next round of research and analysis, urban historians will 
focus on reforms—or policies—rather than the men who made them. We need to 
know more about how to get things done, and we could manage with a little less 
knowledge about the men who do them. 


. University of Pennsylvania SEYMOUR J. MANDELBAUM 


THE MAYOR WHO MASTERED NEW YORK: THE LIFE & OPINIONS OF 
WILLIAM J. GAYNOR. By Lately Thomas. (New York: William Morrow and 

Company. 1969. Pp. 516. $12.50.) 

AL SMITH: HERO OF THE CITIES. A POLITICAL PORTRAIT DRAWING 
ON THE PAPERS OF FRANCES PERKINS. By Matthew and Hannah Joesph- 
son. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1969. Pp. xx, 505. $7.95.) 

THE FIRST HURRAH: A BIOGRAPHY OF ALFRED E. SMITH. By Richard 
O'Connor. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1970. Pp. 318. $6.95.) 


Turse three biographies, two of Al Smith and one of Mayor William J. Gaynor of 
New York, vary greatly in quality. The weakest is the Gaynor volume, written by the 
prolific popular biographer Lately Thomas. Gaynor was a New York State Supreme 
Court justice from 1894 to 1909 and mayor of the city from 1909 to 1913. Possessing an 
irascible wit and an independent manner, Gaynor broke with the Tammany bosses who 
nominated him and fought heated battles with newspaper tycoon William Randolph 
Hearst. Controversies over traction, the police, and a strike by garbage workers, ques- 
tions not unfamiliar to present-day New Yorkers, occupied his administration. Un- 
fortunately, Thomas never penetrates beneath the surface of events. He would have 
benefited greatly from a careful reading of Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, 
Governing New York City. His undocumented narrative is marked by copious quo- 
tations from the newspapers, from Gaynor's letters, and from articles written by the 
mayor. No attempt is made to distinguish between important and trivial events, and 
Gaynor's role as a serious contender for the 1912 Democratic presidential nomination 
is grossly exaggerated. 

Of the two biographies of Al Smith, that by Matthew and Hannah Josephson is 
more detailed and more thoroughly researched than that of Richard O'Connor, al- 
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though the two agree on most interpretations. Both are sympathetic to Smith but not 
uncritical; both see him as the hero of the urban masses; and both regret his turn to 
conservatism after 1932. (The Josephsons suggest that Smith made a "perceptible 
. . . shift” towards conservatism in 1928.) The O'Connor book has minimal docu- 
mentation, while the Josephsons supply more information, although still an inade- 
quate amount, about their sources. Because of its greater usefulness for historians, this 
review will concentrate upon the Josephsons' volume. 

The Josephsons commenced their work on Al Smith at the request of Susanna 
Wilson Coggeshall, Frances Perkins' daughter and literary executor. During the last 
years of her life, Miss Perkins began a biography of Smith and at her death left a 
fragmentary manuscript and a mass of notes and tape-recorded reminiscences. The 
Josephsons used this material as their starting point, collected a large number of ad- 
ditional sources, and wrote an entirely new manuscript. The result is the most thor- 
ough study yet available of Smith's career, and one that also pays considerable attention 
to Frances Perkins’ contributions to reform during the Progressive period and during 
Smith's gubernatorial administrations. 

The Josephsons view Smith as a superb politician who advocated a middle way of 
“moderate social reform as a means of avoiding more extreme alternatives.” Not a 
systems builder, he hoped to reconcile class and ethnic divisions. He became the 
“Hero of the Cities” because of his ethnic background (drawing upon Miss Perkins’ 
research, the Josephsons show that Smith was of Italian, German, and English, as well 
as Irish, descent) and his sympathy to immigrant life styles and because his state pro- 
grams sought to meet the “growing demands of the urban masses . . . for improvement 
in working and living conditions." As governor, Smith called for home rule for cities, 
for municipal ownership of public utilities and traction, for rent control and low-cost 
housing, and for hours and wage legislation. He also effectively reorganized the 
executive branch of the government. As the Josephsons note, Smith was “not unaware 
that his brand of progressivism brought him political fortune.” — 

Smith is best known as the first Roman Catholic to run for president on a major 
party ticket, and the Josephsons present an objective account of his role in the 1928 
campaign. They observe that, although Smith may have cast the image of a “fighting 
progressive," he raised no "burning issues," and that, aside from the religious and pro- 
hibition questions, he did not differ very much from his opponent, Herbert Hoover. 
The authors, however, never come to grips with the contention of David Burner 
in The Politics of Provincialism that Smith may have suffered as much from his own 
lack of sensitivity to the values and mores of small-town America as from anti-Catholic 
and anti-immigrant bigotry. Both the Josephsons and O'Connor also accept Samuel 
Lubell’s view that Smith accelerated the shift of recent urban immigrants into the 
Democratic party—a shift that "led to a historic change in the relationship between 
the two parties." In a recent article in this journal, however, Jerome M. Clubb and 
Howard W. Allen ("The Cities and the Election of 1928: Partisan Realignment?" 
AHR, LXXIV [1969], 1205-20) question the importance of Smith's candidacy in caus- 
ing a lasting political realignment in 1928. They suggest that realignment came primarily 
in the 1930's or over a petiod of years rather than in one "critical election." 

These points, however, do not detract from the contribution of the Josephsons in 
Writing this useful biography of Al Smith. Historians will also find the O'Connor 
biography enjoyable reading, although of more limited scope. They will do well to 
avoid the Lately Thomas study of Mayor Gaynor. 


Carnegie-Mellon University ' JoeL A. Tarr 
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HARRY L. RUSSELL AND AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE IN WISCONSIN. By 
Edward H. Beardsley. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. Pp. x, 237.. 
$10.00.) 


A BIOGRAPHICAL study of a university-level administrator, a brilliant research scien- 
tist, and an able public servant is a welcome change of scene from the usual focus on a 
political or a military leader. This is particularly true when the subject possesses some 
national and even international stature, and when the writer is clearly competent to 
deal with a complex and versatile man whose active career covered a period of 
nearly half a century and a lifetime of eighty-four years. 

To write his study of Harry L. Russell, Edward H. Beardsley had to know 
something of plant bacteriology, animal pathology, soil science, the development of 
extension services, and the public health movement in addition to the more usual 
topics such as agriculture during World War I and the years that followed. Even while 
dealing with this wide range of subject matter, somehow a reasonably clear picture 
of Harry L. Russell, the man, is presented. In part this may be because the author 
does not hesitate to summarize the negative as well as the positive side of his subject’s 
career and his weaknesses as well as his strengths, and he does not refrain from draw- 
ing specific conclusions or making value judgments. 

The focus of the study is on Russell’s career as dean of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin from 1907 to 1930. On some occasions his policies as 
dean did not endear Russell to his colleagues in agriculture, nor to his fellow ad- 
ministrators whose courses he appropriated, nor to the board of regents, nor to the 
farmers of Wisconsin. The creation.of a research institution designed to take science 
to the farmer is the central theme of the book. In the process of developing this theme 
the writer informs his reader on such diverse topics as bovine tuberculosis, cheese 
making, cabbage rot, agricultural education, the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, and the problem of the cutover lands. The reader will also gain some brief in- 
sights into politics in Wisconsin and the depression of the nineteen-twenties in agricul- 
ture. In writing a very good book the author has made maximum use of an excellent 
body of source material and has made, to quote the publisher’s blurb, “a distinct 
contribution not only to Wisconsin history, but to the history of biological sciences, the 
development of scientific agriculture, and the history of higher education in America.” 


University of Kansas GEORGE L. ANDERSON 


HUEY LONG. By T. Harry Williams. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. xiv, 
884, xxii. $12.50.) 

HUEY LONG. Edited by Hugh Davis Graham. [Great Lives Observed. Spectrum 
Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1970. Pp. vii, 184. Cloth $4.95, pa- 
per $1.95.) 

Weicuine in at three pounds, five ounces, T. Harry Williams’ heavyweight biography 

of Huey Long is reminiscent of the Victorian fashion in its bulk and detail, but 

hardly in its subject and style, both of which radiate vitality. And it is unique in its 
exploitation of oral history. The author compensated for the scarcity of personal papers 
by conducting 295 interviews, which supplied personal and political insights of a sort 
usually missing from manuscripts. Using this evidence with a careful eye to reliability, 

Williams has put together an absorbing story, sympathetic yet critical, of the brash 

young man from Winnfield who became railroad commissioner, governor, and senator, 

reduced Louisiana to political vassalage while delivering tangible benefits, and who 
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was reaching out for national power when an assassin cut him down in 1935 at the age 
of forty-two. 

Some of the legends that have gathered about the name of Huey Long can now 
be laid to rest: that he grew up in abject poverty; that his family were either Popu- 
lists or socialists; that he finished a three-year law course in one year (the retentive 
quality of his mind gave credence to the story, but he simply quit and passed the bar 
examination); that he avoided racist appeals (although they were peripheral and not 
central to his techniques); that his assassin acted as the agent of a conspiracy (Carl 
Austin Weiss acted alone, Williams says, “to remove a tyrant”). 

Williams, however, does accept the view, already entrenched in Louisiana his- 
toriography, that before Long the state was ruled by a neglectful oligarchy, which 
invited, even required, the shock treatment of Longism to loosen its grip. Williams 
discounts the suggestion by other writers that John M. Parker, Progressive governor 
from 1920 to 1924, played Kerensky to Long’s Lenin by challenging the hierarchy and 
raising the main issues that Long later exploited: highways, schools, corporation 
taxes, and regulation. Parker, Williams argues, was the epitome of the ineffectual re- 
former who betrayed a characteristic inhibition against wielding power. A prime case 
in point was his compromise with Standard Oil on the severance tax in 1920. Yet, 
paradoxically, when Long as railroad commissioner compromised on telephone rates, 
he "acted the part of a typical pragmatic American politican,” and when as governor 
he compromised with Standard Oil on a severance tax increase it “was nonetheless 
a triumph that he had succeeded in imposing any tax.” 

Nevertheless, one cannot escape the overwhelming evidence that Long profited 
from the incredible hauteur of opponents so blind to the times and so tactically inept 
that their concept of a political program in the depression decade was the gentlemanly 
code of good government—a situation that offered Louisiana voters the choice so aptly 
expressed in Gerald Johnson’s phrase: live demagogues or dead gentlemen. 

But when Long. moved onto the national stage in 1932, he soon faced a different 
kind of adversary in Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom he helped nominate but with whom 
he broke very early. Roosevelt not only grasped the realities of power, but had the 
tactical skill to co-opt for Long's chief issue, the maldistribution of wealth. In seizing 
upon this issue as soon as he entered the Senate, Long displayed again the instinct for 
the jugular that he had shown when he exploited the anticorporation spirit in 
Louisiana. Whether he had a workable plan or not, his scheme to Share Our Wealth 
dramatized a fundamental issue in a society that had solved the problem of produc- 
tion, but not that of distribution, an issue few politicians were so imprudent as to 
tackle directly. The appeal it generated made Long a presidential possibility. His plan, 
as confided to one associate, was to sponsor a third-party candidate in 1936, thereby 
defeat Roosevelt, let the Republicans flounder with the Depression four years, then 
ride into power. There was evidence enough of Long's national strength to make his 
threat credible to the national Democratic leaders, but death cut short his career. 

One impression left by the biography, although Williams never makes reference 
to the several novels based on Long's career, is that Robert Penn Warren's Willie Stark 
in All the King’s Men captured with remarkable fidelity the high tragedy of Hucy 
Long: the mixture of good and evil, the fatal flaw of hubris. "He wanted to do good, 
but to accomplish that he had to have power," Williams writes. "So he took power and 
then to do more good seized still more power, and finally the means and the end be- 
came so entwined in his mind that he could not distinguish between them, could not 
tell whether he wanted power as a method or for its own sake.” 
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But Williams rejects the thesis that Long veered suddenly toward vindictive and 
ruthless acts when his enemies sought to impeach him in 1929. Indeed it seems that 
the flaw was evident from the beginning. In his childhood Long displayed those quali- 
ties of energy and effrontery that would mark his political career, the mental quickness 
and will to power that drove him not only to defeat but to destroy his enemies, not 
only to dominate but to humiliate his friends. 

The book ends, perhaps appropriately, with Long’s death, and therefore does not 
explore the heritage he left behind, either the enduring bifactionalism in Louisiana 
politics or the plunderbund that succeeded him. Regarding the latter, however, Wil- 
liams suggests that Long was becoming aware of the corruptionists in his ranks and 
beginning to move against them before he died, but they were the inevitable products 
of his organization’s “deducts” and the leader’s inability to tolerate independent men 
except as technical experts in such areas as highways and education, and not always 
there. 

Efforts to categorize Long have never captured the quintessence of the man: Popu- 
list, demagogue, fascist, Bolshevik, clown, rube, political boss, caudillo, leftist demo- 
crat, To these categories Williams adds another: mass leader, after Eric Hoffer. All con- 
tain some grain of truth. Long was an amalgam of many traits and, like violence, to 
paraphrase another Louisianian, as American as cherry pie. Perhaps Huey himself 
should have the last word: “Oh, hell, say that I’m sus generis and let it go at that.” 
That is the fascination of his character and of Williams’ biography, which captures 
the infinite variety of the man. 

For those who would like to pursue the evaluation further, the timely appearance of 
Hugh Davis Graham’s Huey Long offers a collection of observations by Long, by his 
contemporaries, and by later writers. Finally, Graham’s afterword suggests some ul- 
_ timate questions raised by Long’s career: ". .. when a moral cause fueled by long years 
of inequity and neglect confronts a rigid political structure, what are one’s responsi- 
bilities? And when due process takes a beating, how should we apportion the burden 
of guilt?” These “hard questions,” says Graham, did not die with Huey Long. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Gerorce B. TINDALL 


TURBULENT YEARS. By Irving Bernstein. [A History of the American Worker, 
1933-1941.] (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1970. Pp. xiv, 873. $12.95.) 

SIT-DOWN: THE GENERAL MOTORS STRIKE OF 1936-1937. By Sidney Fine. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 448. $12.50.) 


Here we have two superb examples of different types of labor history—the first a broad 
panorama in brilliant prose and the second, a thorough, well-written analysis of a spe- 
cific event in labor history. 

Bernstein, a professor at the University of California in Los Angeles, has written 
this second volume in his history of labor between World War I and World War II. 
His first, The Lean Years (1960), covered the 1920's, focused on the worker and his 
life, and deserved the plaudits it received. Bernstein is not only a trained historian, 
but he is also an expert in industrial relations—having written widely on collective 
bargaining and being a practicing arbitrator. This combination of skills and experi- 
ences makes him particularly competent to deal with labor's past in that he knows how 
to use historical documentation but is also sensitive to the nuances of labor-manage- 
ment relations. : 

Bernstein's major strengths are his narrative skill and his ability at short, per- 
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ceptive analyses of people and events. His portrayals of the major labor leaders of the 
1930's and of the dramatic events that turned the small, craft-oriented unions of the 
1920's into the mass, industry-oriented labor movement of the 1930's are accurate and 
fascinating. This change did not come casily, and Bernstein describes the role played 
by Roosevelt and his political associates; the legal implications of the National Industry 
Recovery Act, the Wagner Act, and the National Labor Relations Board; the early 
reactions of the AFL when it seemed to “wander between two worlds, one dead, the 
other powerless to be born” and when it stopped wandering once the CIO was born; 
and the conflicts within unions, among unions, and between unions and management 
as organized labor began to expand and to seek power. Many of the details in Bern- 
stein’s book can be found elsewhere—but nowhere as well integrated and as well 
written, But it is broadly gauged, and if one wants to examine in more detail something | 
Bernstein can only briefly discuss, one has to move elsewhere—to more analytical and 
thorough studies. One such is Sidney Fine’s book on the sit-down strike. 

Fine, professor of history at the University of Michigan, leaves the broad scene of 

labor in the 1930’s to Bernstein; instead, he pinpoints one strike—perhaps the most 
important strike of the decade, the sit-down strike against General Motors in Flint— 
and analyzes it in exhaustive, but never exhausting, detail. Earlier, Fine had writ- 
ten about labor relations in the automobile industry prior to the sit-down strike in his 
The Automobile Under the Blue Eagle. The failure of the techniques that evolved to 
handle labor relations in the industry under the National Industry Recovery Act helped 
to provide the basis for what was to occur later in Flint. But more basic were the labor 
philosophy of the corporation, the problems faced by the automobile workers, and the 
internal struggles within the union and within the community. Fine, in analyzing the 
causes of the strike, treats all of these matters. After he describes the start of the sit- 
down, he then reports on the strategy and tactics of General Motors, of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, of the community, and of political leaders, particularly Governor 
Frank Murphy but also President Franklin Roosevelt and Secretary of Labor Frances: 
Perkins. Whatever one’s views concerning the justification for the sit-down strike as a 
tactic, Fine makes clear what Bernstein also alludes to (and what Ray Marshall has 
also claimed is true in his history of Jabor in the South) that for unions to expand, it is 
not sufficient (although probably necessary) to have pro-labor laws passed and sym- 
pathetic political leaders in power. Labor also has to have strong leaders, be committed 
to imaginative and firm action, and be willing to take a chance. This proved to be 
true in Flint, and as a result, General Motors, perhaps the most powerful corporation 
in the United States, was eventually forced to recognize the United Automobile 
Workers, : 
'— A reviewer’s job in looking at both of these books could be eased by attacking the 
authors for not writing books that the reviewer might have written if he had the energy 
or talent. Thus, one could claim that Bernstein’s book lacks analysis, and that Fine 
has too much. But Bernstein’s goal was to tell the story dramatically, and anyone 
who has to read through Walter Galenson’s and Philip Taft’s books on labor in 
the 1930’s can only be thankful to Bernstein for realizing that writing labor history 
should not only seem like labor but should also seem like history. And if one wants to 
check on some of Bernstein’s judgments, one might look at the more detailed studies 
such as Fine’s and compare, for example, somewhat different reactions to Governor 
Frank Murphy. 

There is also the temptation, partially provoked by Fine’s comparisons between the 
sit-down strikes of the 1930’s and the sit-ins in the 1960’s, to compare the 1930’s with 
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the 1960's. In fact, one meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Association fo- 
cused on this topic, and Bernstein gave one of the papers at the meeting. There are, 
of course, many similarities. Clearly, in both periods, the strikers wanted to be heard, 
but the ultimate objectives were different. To the workers in the 1930’s, the goal 
sought was to bargain collectively—to develop a structure in which representatives, 
chosen normally on a majority basis through a certification election, would speak for 
all of the workers. To achieve this goal, they would use sit-downs and general strikes. 
But once this right was secured, they would forego such tactics and bargain collectively. 
Unions recognized that such extreme tactics might become self-defeating; moreover, 
they did not use them for political purposes. Thus the sit-down was a temporary 
technique discarded by the labor movement once labor needed it no longer and, in 
fact, recognized that it might boomerang against them because of growing negative 
public reaction, Those who promote the general use of sit-ins and general strikes in 
the 1960's and the 1970’s often point to the labor movement’s tactics in the 1930's as 
models to be followed. They, however, forget the earlier restricted purposes of these 
techniques as temporary tactics to achieve limited goals. 

Perhaps those who today want to make these tactics the ubiquitous weapons of 
those seeking change might secure some perspective concerning the techniques by 
reading Bernstein's and Fine's books. In the meantime, I will await anxiously Sidney 
Fine's forthcoming biography of Frank Murphy and Irving Bernstein's third volume. 


Michigan State University ALBERT A, BLUM 


FREEDOM AND THE FOUNDATION: THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC IN 
THE ERA OF McCARTHYISM. By Thomas C. Reeves. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. xi, 355, ix. $7.95.) 

EsrAsLISHED in 1952 through a Ford Foundation grant, the Fund for the Republic was 

the first tax-exempt foundation devoted solely to research and public education in the 

area of civil liberties. The author of this institutional study has diligently plowed 

through the Fund’s “half ton of collected materials [which] had been reduced by a 

fire three years earlier to a burned and water soaked rubble.” Professor Reeves spent 

two years sorting the files and forwarding them to Princeton University, a task that 

“proved to be as educational as it was toilsome,” and one for which historians should 

be grateful. 

Under the director of the Ford Foundation, Paul G. Hoffmann, the Fund got off to 

a slow start; and under the brief presidency of Clifford Case it seemed unable to come 

up with the studies and programs needed to check the erosion of civil liberties during 

the security hysteria of the early fifties. Not until Robert Hutchins became president 

(in April 1954) did the Fund make significant progress. Hutchins, whose unbending 

moralism Reeves compares to Woodrow Wilson’s “Zoroastrian” world view, presided 

over the Fund’s three “phases”: first, the distribution of grants to research projects 
dealing with civil liberties and racial segregation; subsequently a shift to weekend 
conferences on the “basic issues,” conducted by various Fund consultants; and 
finally, after the conferences proved unproductive, the establishment of the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions in Santa Barbara, the fulfillment of Hutchins’ 
dream of a Platonic academy of resident scholars. All along the Fund continued to 
sponsor such valuable research as the Stouffer analysis of public attitudes toward 

Communism and civil liberties; the multi-volume study of Communism in American 

life, edited by Clinton Rossiter; and the controversial but courageous investigation of 
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"blacklisting" in the news and entertainment media, directed by John Cogley with the 
assistance of Michael Harrington and Paul Jacobs. 

Reeves has written a competent and informative book, but one that is occasionally 
marred by wearisome detail on committee mectings and reports, a rigid chronological 
organization, and an uncritical point of view that often reads like the Fund's apologia. 
Nevertheless, Reeves’s highly useful work will be of value to those studying McCarthy- 
ism, the cold war, and American civil liberties. Perhaps the most significant, though 
unexplored, aspect of the book is the manner in which civil libertarians had to render 
lip-service to anti-Communism in order to assure that the Fund survived the McCarthy 
period. Had this broader dimension been discussed, we might better know whether the 
American intellectual can "use the system" or whether the demands of truth will 
always conflict with the demands of politics. 


University of California, Irvine Joun P. DtcoiNs 


KING: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By David L. Lewis. (New York: Praeger 

Publications. 1970. Pp. xii, 460. $7.95.) 

Ir is surprising, so'soon after the martyrdom of Martin Luther King, to find a 
biography that can go beyond culogy to a critical study of King's Social Gospel ethics, 
his Baptist rhetoric, his nonviolent mode of action, his triumphs, token successes, and 
ultimate failure. David L. Lewis, now an associate professor at Morgan State College 
and a specialist in French history, was an undergraduate at Fisk in 1955 when King 
assumed the leadership of the Montgomery bus boycott, and he thus shares the 
skepticism of the student activists about King's rhetoric and tactics. The criticism is 
not carping, however, but full of sympathetic insights. Though denied access to the 
King private papers, Lewis has a full public record and the advantage of having grown 
up in Martin Luther King's Atlanta. Surprisingly, he does not cite August Meier's path- 
breaking article, “On the Role of Martin Luther King" (New Politics, 1965), though 
he quotes from it without reference (p. 300). Except for this oversight and some 
evidence of haste and careless editing, this is an excellent book that will do more to 
keep Martin Luther King and his "dream" alive in a different era than would more 
fulsome tributes. l 

It is perhaps a measure of how much America has changed since King began 
his work that the original demands of the Montgomery boycott were not for deseg- 
regation but for “a first-come first-served seating arrangement, with blacks filling 
the rear and whites the front.” But this is essentially a study in failure, the failure of 
"De Lawd" to remake the world. This failure is shown in local depth in the Albany 
desegregation movement, where the cross-purposes of King, student activists, and 
local leaders led to a complete collapse, and in Birmingham and Chicago, where 
King covered by rhetoric his acceptance of half a loaf. His era climaxed in the March 
on Washington but ended in white backlash and black power. 

It is to King's great credit that when the ghetto riots revealed the depths of black 
despair and rage, he alone among the old-line civil rights leaders tried to respond by 
“going beyond the social cosmetics of civil rights to second-layer economic and 
political reform." And he was almost alone in seeing in the Vietnam war the death of 
reform. Mr. Lewis concludes that King's failure was not only.because he was killed at 
the moment he was groping toward a new reform coalition and program, but also for 
the same reasons that for a decade had promoted his success. King’s Southern black 
bourgeois moderation, his simplistic moralism and generalized rhetoric aside, Mr. Lewis 
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believes that “in the strength of the technique of nonviolent passive resistance inhered 
the exploitable limitations of compromise and gradualism." It was no accident that 
King frequently quoted Booker T. Washington. 


University of Maryland : Louis R. HARLAN 


THE COLONIAL HERITAGE OF LATIN AMERICA: ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC 
DEPENDENCE IN PERSPECTIVE. By Stanley ]. and Barbara H. Stein. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 222. Cloth $5.00, paper $1.50.) 


Fon brief but profound insight into the economic and social pathology of “a continent 
of inadequate and disappointing fulfillment," it is difficult to imagine a work more 
' satisfactory than this little volume. Neocolonialism and economic dependence are still 
so persistent that Stanley and Barbara Stein of Princeton University question those 
optimists who see industrial evolution and universal take-off models as relevant for the 
"travail of change which confronts Latin America today.” 

'Their finely wrought collection of essays, however, devotes little space to recent 
history—only enough to drive home the notion that "in Latin America political systems 
. . . have concentrated . . . control over national decision-making in the hands of a 
self-perpetuating elite. . . ." It is rather from the watershed between Hapsburg and 
Bourbon dynasties that the Steins discuss the emergent New World pattern of 
economic dependence, administrative patronage, and social stratification. Macrohistory 
at its best, these connected essays (each introduced by pithy quotes from contemporary 
relaciones or reports) probe extensively into European economic development in the two 
centuries before and after 1700, drawing not only Spain and Portugal into the story, 
but also England, France, the Low Countries and, eventually, the United States. This 
is done so skillfully that the paperback version should be widely used in European 
and comparative economic history courses. 

. Latin-American scholars, who should profit quite as much as their students from 
this provocative work, will recognize many of the well-honed sentences as distillations 
of major published research, pursued further in the bibliographical essay. The book is 
not merely a fresh synthesis of social and economic historical writing, however, for 
the Steins have drawn heavily upon their own research into Spain's colonial problems in 
America, circa 1763-1828. As they themselves suggest, “it is in the manuscripts of gov- 
ernmental reports concerning metropolis and colonies that are found frank discussions 
of Spain's backwardness and underdevelopment vis-à-vis Europe's leading economic 
powers. . . ." Out of these revelations has come a bold new statement of the roots of 
Latin-American economic dependence. 

The Andalusian commercial oligopoly and the pervasiveness of merchant power 
through administrative and social as well as economic spheres are the foci of the 
Steins’ contribution. Once the empire had been established by derecho de conquista, 
there emerged “a kind of mercantile mayorazgo” whose masters held the penurious 
Crown in thrall, manipulated bureaucrats at all levels in America and Spain through 
patronage and bribery, collected tolls on the predominantly foreign trade out of. 
Seville (later C4diz), and countenanced contraband through kickbacks. These inter- 
locking interests became so entrenched that pressures for change were absorbed at 
least until the capture of Havana in 1762 threatened the system itself. Even then, 
radical reform was but hesitatingly applied by Charles III who died leaving Cádiz 
still with 85 per cent of the colonial trade. This respectable Cosa Nostra controlled 
elite formation and corporate structures in America so thoroughly that ingrained pat- 
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terns were hardly modified by political independence. Nineteenth-century neocolonial- 
ism—explored through case studies of Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil—was the result. 

Healthy debate will arise over the Steins's interpretation. The argument, however, 
is so cogently woven into discussions of demography, labor exploitation, containment 
of social tensions, co-optation of upwardly mobile castas, the economics of mining and 
latifundia, agricultural export commodities, foreign capital supremacy, tardy indus- 
trialization, and regional political anemia that only nitpickers are likely to score many 
points. 


University of Connecticut Hucu M. Haw, Jr. 


THE ORIGINS OF SOCIALISM IN CUBA. By James O'Connor. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 338. $10.00.) 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND REVOLUTION IN CUBA, 1920-1968. By jud 
Suchlicki. (Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1969. Pp. 177. $6.95.) 


James O'Connor's recent work is an informative case study of the developing world. 
Its overall thrust neatly underscores Robert Heilbroner's five caveats for American 
.national policy toward so-called developing or emerging nations (The Great Ascent 
[1963]). If -as stated on the cover, this book “is certain to become controversial,” critics 
will have to attack it on more narrow or partisan grounds. Its devastating rebuttal of 
the “revolution betrayed” school of thought challenges the credibility of popular 
authors such as Nathaniel Weyl (Red Star Over Cuba [1961]), Daniel James (Cuba: 
The First Soviet Satellite in the Americas [1961]), and Theodore Draper (Castro’s 
Revolution: Myths and Realities [1962]). Professor O'Connor also submits a welcome 
“correction” of the “rebound theory” embraced by “most writers who are (or were) 
sympathetic to the revolution," notably Maurice Zeitlin and Robert Scheer (Cuba: 
Tragedy in Our Hemisphere [1963]). For years this group has castigated official 
Washington for allegedly pushing Cuba into the Communist camp. 

To further set the record straight, the author reminds his readers of something 
frequently overlooked in criticisms of Castro's rapid—and surprisingly peaceful— 
dismantling of Cuban capitalism. In point of fact, the central government had been 
actively intervening in economic matters for almost a generation before the revolution. 
By accelerating development of a mixed economy at the expense of Cuba's private 
sector, Batista's second dictatorship unwittingly prepared the island for complete 
socialization after his downfall. 

In three chapters dealing with the economic and political background, and five 
more that trace the revolution from 1959 to 1964, Professor O'Connor builds a con- 
vincing case for "two major theses." The first holds that “Cuban economic stagnation 
and underdevelopment before 1959 was attributable to the cartelization of agriculture, 
monopolistic industrial organization and practices, and the subordination of the Cuban 
economy to the United States economy." All efforts to get the island off dead center 
failed because “Cuban governments attempted to apply political solutions to economic 
problems." The second thesis maintains that Cuba's revolutionary leaders not only 
understood the country's major economic problems, but were also determined to 
solve them, “no matter what the political repercussions or implications." 

A final chapter takes up what Professor O'Connor calls the “political economy of 
Cuban socialism"—namely, how an essentially classless revolution against Batista de- 
veloped into a class struggle over the issue of private property. Of considerable interest 
is the author’s explanation as to “why the Communists posed no real threat to 
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Castro's leadership," as well as the revolution's lack of any “fixed ideological position" 
until 1961, and "the interplay between ideology and practice since then." Up to this 
point the book represents a fresh and provocative approach to one of the most misun- 
derstood political phenomena of our times. i 

‘Both Professor O'Connor and his readers would have been better served b omission 
of a rambling and highly subjective postscript about "the evolution of Cuban socialism 
since 1964." Personal commitment to the revolution may also have led him to accept 
the Castro government's statistics at face value. Referring to an article published by 
Professor O'Connor in 1966, which was subsequently incorporated into the present 
work, the author of an exhaustive monograph on the subject observes that “his study 
is not supported by quantitative data.” (Carmelo Mesa-Lago, “Availability and Reli- 
ability of Statistics in Socialist Cuba," Latin American Research Review, IV [1969], 60). 

Jaime Suchlicki’s brief account of university student movements in Cuba makes 
an interesting companion piece for Professor O’Connor’s book. The former was born 
in Cuba, participated in student political activities there, and has few kind words for 
Fidel Castro. Notwithstanding obvious ideological differences, the results of his study 
tend to confirm some of Professor O’Connor’s conclusions. Cuban university students 
and their undeniably gifted leaders were, according to Professor Suchlicki, "well. 
intentioned but politically unsophisticated young people who desired the best for their 
country.” Even when Fulgencio Batista was only an army sergeant, he easily outmaneu- 
vered them and their political allies during the confused period that followed the 
overthrow of Gerardo Machado’s blood-soaked dictatorship in 1933. 

Many of the young men and women in Cuba’s three national universities (especially 
those at the University of Havana) displayed astonishing personal bravery in suicidal 
attempts to rid the island of dictators, including Castro himself. Noble as their 
ends may have been, the violence employed often proved counterproductive, provoking 
progressively harsher reprisals. Furthermore, the overwhelming majority of university 
students came from middle- and upper-class families. It was difficult for them to 
identify with the submerged rural and urban masses who made up most of the 
Cuban population. Compared to the cynical and corrupt regimes that mismanaged Cuba 
prior to 1959, student leaders indeed seemed like revolutionary reformers. But they 
still thought in terms that Professor O’Connor impatiently dismisses as “remedies 
concocted from the theories of reformed capitalism in advanced industrial countries,” 
and that were “totally bankrupt as applied to Cuba.” Student organizations thus failed 
to perceive the urgent need for profound changes in the nation’s economic and social 
structure; they were prescribing drugs for a patient who really required radical surgery. 
When the time finally came, in Professor Suchlicki’s words, “to fill the vacuum left 
by the dictator” Batista, they never had a chance against Castro. 

The last two chapters follow “changes that have taken place among students 
and in the universities since Castro came to power.” Along the way, they answer 
such intriguing questions as what becomes of a once powerful student movement “in 
a postinsurgency phase." As in earlier sections, the author makes judicious use of per- 
sonal interviews to piece his story together. Some of these (especially anecdotes about 
Fidel Castro in his university days) make lively reading. Lively or not, the entire 
book provides potential object lessons for American readers on the use of violence and 
terror to reform existing institutions. More specifically, as Professor Donald Worcester 
comments in his foreword, “Both student activists and university officials may find some 
profit, if not solace, in this analysis of student potineat activism in Cuba." 


Northern Illinois University Rorawp T. ELY 
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PARTIES AND POLITICAL CHANGE IN BOLIVIA, 1880-1952. By Herbert S. 
Klein. [Cambridge Latin American Studies, Number 5.] (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 451. $14.50.) 

Asivz from the pioneering studies of H. Osborne, R. J. Alexander, R. Patch, and a few 
others, North American scholars have largely ignored the complex and fascinating 
thicket of modern Bolivia. This is particularly surprising, given the fact that the 
revolutionary process initiated in Bolivia in 1952 is counted along with Mexico and 
Cuba as one of modern Latin America’s three "true" revolutions. Although some 
aspects of the revolution itself have recently been subjected to careful study, especially 
by anthropologists, there has been almost no systematic historical analysis of the de- 
velopments that preceded and led to the revolution. 

The publication of this book, which to my knowledge is the first really systematic 
history of twentieth-century Bolivia in English, constitutes a major attempt to fill in 
that gap and is therefore an important event. Happily, the event gains added significance 
from the thoroughness, precision, and clarity with which Professor Klein has carried 
out his task. ` 

Klein presents us with a historical analysis that traces the roots of the revolution of 
1952 to the failure of the pre-existent political structures to absorb and grapple with the 
complex social and economic changes that Bolivian society experienced between 1880 
and 1940. It was this "political failure" that made the revolution of 1952, in the 
author's words, "almost inevitable." Yet this book is no simple political narrative, nor 
history in terms of great men or important events. Events are chronicled and important 
men ahalyzed. These dimensions give the study a flesh-and-blood quality and a level 
of narrative excitement that makes it interesting as well as instructive reading. But 
Klein has managed to give his reader significantly more. 

Basically this work is a study in political economy. It traces in detail the develop- 
ment in Bolivia after 1880 of what was apparently a modern and stable two-party politi- 
cal system. Although related to, and partly caused by economic and social changes 
that occurred during the same period, this relatively modern set of political structures 
was grafted onto what remained as one of Latin America's most backward social and 
economic systems. This lack of fit between the polity and the social and economic 
structures that underpinned it was to become an increasing source of tension in the 
entire "traditional system.” Nowhere was this problem more evident than in the ex- 
tremely limited level of political participation legally permitted by the polity. Denied 
the important stimulus of participation, the traditional liberal and republican parties, 
the linchpins of the system, atrophied and remained little more than inward-oriented 
elitist cliques. 

Thus, when for various reasons (the author delineates them at length) excluded 
social groups such as workers began to mobilize themselves, the traditional parties were 
unable to contain or shape this movement. The process became particularly significant 
in the aftermath of the disastrous Chaco War that left Bolivia demoralized, economic- 
ally insolvent, and in a state of intense political agitation. Totally unprepared for such 
a situation, the traditional parties floundered. The result was the rapid emergence of a 
number of new political movements that not only challenged the traditional parties, 
but the very orders they epitomized. One, the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario 
(MNR), succeeded in mobilizing most of those excluded from the old system and on 
April 9, 1952, swept aside what was, for all intents and purposes, an already dead 
political system and plunged Bolivia into revolution. 

No book is perfect, and this one is no exception. Klein is significantly stronger in 
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dealing with events up to 1940 than he is with later developments. One might also 
question his reliance.on certain Bolivian statistics and the conclusions he draws from 
them. Historians will undoubtedly fault him in some matters of fact and interpreta- 
tion. Other social scientists will legitimately question his overemphasis of some dimen- 
sions to the exclusion of others. Students of revolution will call attention to a lack of a 
clearly stated theoretical focus and a paucity of analytical categories. In all these areas 
the book is lacking and should (and no doubt shall) be challenged. Yet there is no 
doubt in my mind that this path-breaking study will stand the tests of time and 
criticism. The richness of the research, the sophistication of the analysis, and the ex- 
citement of the narrative will make this a standard work for all students. of modern 
Bolivia. 

University of Pittsburgh James M. Mattoy 


FIDALGOS AND PHILANTHROPISTS: THE SANTA CASA DA MISERICOR- 
DIA OF BAHIA, 1550-1755. By. A. J. R. Russell-Wood. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1968. Pp. xvii, 429. $12.50.) 


Tue Brazilian city of Bahia was once the most important overseas center in the 
Portugese empire. Its hinterland included not only the nearby sugar plantations, but 
also the vast cattle ranches of the Brazilian backlands and a large part of the southern 
mining regions opened up in the eighteenth century. As the capital of a major colony 
and as a way station to India, it drew Portuguese administrators, sailors, merchants, 
and peasants, while crowded slave ships from Africa also docked at its wharves. If the 
class rigidities of the mother country were strengthened by the presence of a self- 
conscious landed aristocracy alongside a mass of slaves, they were weakened by the con- 
frontations of races and classes in a relatively open New World setting. 

In Fidalgos and Philanthropists, a major new work, A. J. R. Russell-Wood studies a 
prominent social institution of Bahia with constant attention to its place within this 
diverse and colorful setting. In the Portuguese world, lay brotherhoods typically took 
charge of those welfare functions usually handled by religious orders in Spain and 
Spanish America. The most important of these, whether one speaks of Lisbon, Macau, 
Rio de Janeiro, or Bahia, was the Santa Casa da Misericérdia. Basing his work on 
a detailed examination of the records of its Bahia branch, Russell-Wood describes its 
activities in accepting and preserving funds and properties willed or granted to it by the 
wealthy and in expending the income therefrom upon a multiplicity of charitable 
activities. The Santa Casa administered the major, and almost only hospital of Bahia, 
cared for the weak and helpless, such as foundlings, prisoners, orphaned girls, and 
single women, and ministered to the spiritual needs of the affluent dead by providing 
sumptuous burial ceremonies and saying masses for their souls in perpetuity. In re- 
lating all this the author keeps an attentive eye on the ambiguities of the relationships 
between master and slave, or between old aristocrat and newly risen bourgeois, or be- 
tween male and female in a society characterized both by the Moorish seclusion of 
women and by the expectation that at the close of a religious procession the men would 
likely lie with the women in the street. Somewhat less successfully Russell-Wood also 
examines the plight of an organization caught up in the struggles for political power 

, between viceroy, city council, bishop, and king. 

But one misses a firm and explicit speculative frame that would lead beyond 
description to real understanding. Even the transformation of Bahian class structure 
through the rise of a merchant class is alluded to only in scattered passages. His refer- 
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ences to ideology are tantalizing, but he does not go beyond a few remarks on seculari- 
zation, by which he principally means the reaction to urbanization. Perhaps such an 
interpretive effort is too much to expect from a book so thoroughly grounded in the 
sources and clearly dependent on an immense gathering effort. , 

More surprising is that, despite a very evident interest in race relations, the author 
makes no attempt to examine thoughtfully the broad implications of the data presented 
here regarding their nature. Russell-Wood follows the lead of C. R. Boxer, his 
mentor, in deriding the alleged racial democracy of the Portuguese. But not only does 
some of his evidence point in the opposite direction, but his haste—evident also in a 
certain stylistic carelessness—makes him in some ways a captive of his sources and 
leads him to express a colonialist point of view, as when he refers to both the Indian 
and the Negro in Brazil as “the native,” or when he alleges that persons of Negro 
race, presumably everywhere and without regard to cultural context, “regard the 
family as a more flexible social unit than [does] the white man.” But, as is true for 
those who are intrigued by the Santa Casa’s larger role, historians who piece together 
the story of race relations in Brazil will rely heavily on Fidalgos and Philanthropists, 
for its author asked important questions and sought for the answers in previously un- 
touched archival sources. 


University of Utah RICHARD GRAHAM 


THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF SAO PAULO, 1880-1945. By Warren Dean. 
[Latin American Monographs, Number 17. Institute of Latin American Studies, the 
University of Texas at Austin.] (Austin: University of Texas Press for the In- 
stitute. 1969. Pp. x, 263. $7.50.) 


Tus is an analysis of the emergence of an industrial entrepreneurial elite—its origins, 
development, aspirations, and mentality—within the matrix of a plantation economy 
and society. The significance of this work for comparative history is obvious, for 
Sao Paulo’s economic growth provides a virtually unique example of recent indus- 
' trialization in an export economy. In variety of data utilized, in lucidity of argument, 
and in range and quality of conclusions offered and questions raised, Dean’s study is a 
fine contribution to the analysis of industrial elites in peripheral areas of the Atlantic 
economy. : 

This well-structured and reasoned analysis presents the major focus and draws 
logical conclusions for each of three chronological periods. In the period from 1880 
to the outbreak of the First World War, the dynamic factor in the regional economy 
and in.early industrial enterprise was the growth of the coffee export sector, which, 
in turn, created local demand for consumer goods with high cost-to-weight ratios. As 
might be expected, many of the entrepreneurial elite came from the import sector, 
which was largely pre-empted by immigrant businessmen; but unexpectedly these were 
complemented by coffee planters who immediately recognized the profit potential of 
industrial enterprise. Conflicts of interest did not materialize, however, for “difference 
in outlook between plantation and factory owners and between native Brazilian 
aristocracy and immigrant nouveau riche were not sufficiently great to prevent the 
formation of a generalized bourgeois identity that embraced all of them as em- 
ployers, property-owners, and as members of a regional elite.” 

In the second part Dean argues that the First World War stimulated little increase 
in Paulista industrial capacity (“new plants and new lines of manufacture were not 
significant”) since the European conflict reduced imports of capital goods. Further, in 
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the interwar decades he sees minimal industrial diversification and a decline in indus- 
trial output per capita to a rate one-half that of 1900-1920. Industrial contraction led 
industrialists to the formation of price- and production-agreements that inevitably 
triggered public criticism. Thus, by the late twenties, Paulista industrialists displayed the 
birthmarks of development within the export matrix. Incapable.of formulating and 
implementing an independent policy for industrial expansion and diversification and 
unwilling to increase demand for their products by raising living standards of rural 
consumers, they “prudently chose to support the planters . . . in return for intermit- 
tent favors." 

In the largest section, which treats the Vargas years, 1930-45, Dean reviews the 
ideology and politics of Paulista industrialists. Not surprisingly, he finds a notable 
lack of dynamism in the thirties: industrialists as a group did not emphasize innova- 
tion, subsidize technical institutes, or seek to modernize plant and equipment. Fright- 
ened by worker and lower middle-class discontent, they were corporativist and even 
fascist in social and political outlook. Dean proposes that "fondness for the Fascist 
ideology was symptomatic of a profound crisis in the development of Brazilian in- 
dustrial capitalism," since capitalism requires that "the worker deserves more than a 
subsistence regime." Only in the period 1935-37 did industrial spokesmen formulate a 
comprehensive policy for economic development based upon industrial rather than 
agricultural expansion, and only in these years of crisis was the Vargas government 
prepared to abandon economic liberalism for a policy of import substitution on a 
modest scale. Moreover, as Dean puts together the pieces of the political puzzle, quick 
resolution of political and economic crises to preserve the status quo required an end 
to the politicization of the Brazilian people; this was to lead to the creation of Vargas’ 
Estado Novo. In fact, under the technocratic and authoritarian government between 
1937 and 1945, there occurred the closest collaboration between Paulista industrialists 
and the national government. By 1945 Paulista industrialists were perhaps at best a 
timid bourgeoisie whose day had passed, less interested in cost efficiency and stimula-. 
tion of demand than in monopoly and oligopoly, more attracted to political manipula- 
tion than to technological research and manpower training; hence the inescapable 
conclusion that the "manufacturers were plainly disqualified from embarking their 
society upon a conscious policy of industrialization." 

Since it is now evident that post-1945 Paulista industrial growth reflects the stimuli 
of both government and the multinational corporation, Dean's study raises, by indirec- 
tion, questions relevant both to Paulista industrial growth and to economic growth in 
areas hitherto dependent upon the world's economic core. The waning of Paulista 
entrepreneurship cannot be attributed to such pathological factors as a mentality of 
cultural inferiority; as Dean. argues persuasively early in his book, "entrepreneurial 
activity is not held in check by profound cultural process." Unfortunately he mentions 
briefly but does not evaluate the hypothesis that Paulista entrepreneurial stagnation 
may be the result of two interrelated factors: first, limited access to capital accumula- 
tion and technology required by sophisticated industrialization and available only in 
the world’s economic core and, second, the pressure of the multinational corporation 
geared to direct rather than portfolio investment, to control rather than co-participation. 
In a broader context, Dean’s Paulista case study seems to confirm that the process 
of capitalist industrialization via import substitution in the hands of a national 
bourgeoisie in peripheral economies of the world—even in Latin America’s largest 
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industrial complex—is headed inevitably toward external control and manipulation, 
that is, toward conflict of interest and, ultimately, crisis. 
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LEGITIMACY AND STABILITY IN LATIN AMERICA: A STUDY OF 
CHILEAN POLITICAL CULTURE. By Francisco José Moreno. (New York: 
New York University Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 197. $6.95.) 


Tue author presents Latin-American political stability as a logical consequence of ad- 
herence to social traditions, and instability is the inevitable price of nonconformity 
with such factors. Adoption of alien institutions leads to political instability and 
therefore hampers socioeconomic and political reforms. 

Two kinds of illegitimate leadership are described: power-based regimes—that is to 
say dictatorship—and personal domination or charismatic rule. The former cannot be 
legitimized, while the latter may become so if the caudillo is able to institutionalize 
his system in conformity with social traditions. A caveat given by the author is that 
charismatic leadership can lead either to a Diego Portales and stability, or to a Fidel 
Castro and consequences that are implied but not proved in this book. 

Contained in these pages is an ominous rationalization accommodating "authori- 
tism” to democracy. The author would have it that rule that is “culturally understand- 
able and acceptable” is conducive to political participation and is implicitly democratic. 
Perhaps, but could not the tyranny of the majority thus be passed off as a democratic 
consensus? 

The author contends that the independence movement in Chile began as a non- 
revolutionary civil war, and he denigrates the American and French experiences as im- 
mediate causal factors in the revolt. Application of this thesis to Latin America in 
general is conceivable by reference to other studies, but not on the basis of a study of a 
single South American nation. . 

Defining his terms, the author differentiates sharply and superfluously between 
authoritarianism and "authoritism." He maintains that the former suggests illegitimacy 
and the latter “a single center of legitimate political power." The exercise in semantics 
may be essential to the development of the author's thesis, but what is legitimate to 
him could suggest the contrary to a reader. 

The sources used are tried and true, and the author's conclusions appear valid so 
long as they are applied only to Chile. The case study method has limitations, and 
perhaps generalizations, sweeping or otherwise, should await further case studies on 
other countries. The author is certainly qualified to undertake such investigations, 
judging by the over-all quality of this work. 


Humboldt State College PraurrP J. HOUSEMAN 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND POWER ELITES IN PERUVIAN POLITICS. By 
Carlos A. Astiz. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 316. 
$12.00.) 


Tue study of Latin-American political behavior has long been subject to a simplified 
scheme in which the major concentrations of power have been labeled the "army," the 
"Church," and the "oligarchy"— usually conservative forces. Lesser powers were the 
unions, the urban or rural proletariat, the political parties, and the "middle sectors." 
The whole kaleidoscope of forces would be jarred into new configurations by the 
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impact of powerful, personalistic caudillos whose appearance on the scene could trans- . 
fer the study from politics per se to the field of individual psychology. 

Many recent events have indicated that the traditional forces in this system were no 
longer acting as they once did. The times required a new, fresh look at the situation 
in each country. 

This kind of examination of Peru is the task Carlos Astiz set for himself, and he 
has had fair success. The work, by its nature, could not be definitive, but the depth 
of the study is impressive, has opened new areas for examination, and has extirpated 
much of the underbrush of folklore that has grown up around our concepts of Latin- 
American politics. 

The author, as a good political scientist, first examines ,the conceptual assump- 
tions he will accept for his study. He wisely recognizes the need for basic, descriptive 
research before any attempt to embark on “comprehensive typologies and all-inclusive 
frameworks,” such as some of his colleagues have erected. He proceeds to examine 
the present character of the various power elite groups mentioned above and accepts 
the concept of social class as a tool of analysis. He points out that Peru has a recogniz- 
able middle class, although North-American scholars have been reluctant to accept 
it as such because it does not behave like the middle class in the United States. 

He adds one more power to the traditional factors in what he calls “external 
factors” —foreign investors and foreign governments. By so doing he adds a dimension 
that makes his study infinitely more sophisticated than most previous studies conducted 
in the US that were.too preoccupied with written constitutions, party platforms, and 
voting patterns. He applies the concept of a “penetrated political system” to Peru and 
examines the nature of the penetration both within the economic sphere and in the 
military. He shows how part of the oligarchy became the representatives. of foreign 
investors. He even initiates a study into the various sectors of the oligarchy and the 
interlocking membership between such social groups as the Jockey Club, the manage- 
ment of business firms, and the latifundistas. 

As the author states, his work is only a beginning, but it is ich a promising one 
that it will influence future Peruvian studies. Unfortunately, he completed the major 
text before the military take-over of October 3, 1968, but was able to add a twelve- 
page postscript on the military regime. This takes nothing from the value of his work 
but indicates the need for a new study based on the impact of the military regime on 
the power structure. It is too early to say whether the author was wrong or not in his 
original text when he said “the present distribution of power in Peru shows a remark- 
able tendency to remain essentially as it is, and as it has been for a long time.” 


University of Miami Ropert E. McNicorr 
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Wirtschaftsgeschichte, No. 18. Cologne: Rhenisch- 
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Europäische Geschichte Mainz. Vortrage, No. 51. 
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Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1970. Pp. 239. 
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. AHR, LVII (Jan. 1952), 438-39. 
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ToRcELLAN, GIANFRANCO. Un économiste du 
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Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 1968. 
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HsU, ImmaNnueEL C. Y. The Rise of Modern 
China. New York: Oxford University Press. 1970. 
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Hv, C. T. (ed.). Aspects of Chinese Education. 
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NouvEN Kuac Vien (ed.). The Year 1968 
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Boutpinc, KENNETH E. (ed.). Peace and the 
War Industry. Trans-action Books, No. 11. [Chi- 
cago:] Aldine Publishing Co. 1970. Pp. 159. $2.45. 
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Casxey, Jon L. Crises in the Minoan-Mycena- 


Recently Published Articles 


can World. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Dec. 15, 1969. 
Davixs, J. Corin. Thales of Miletus: The Be- 
ginnings of Greek Thought. Hist. Today, Feb. 


. 1970. 


Dz, Harry J. Demetrius of Pharos and the 
Istrian War. Historia, Jan. 1970. 

Dyer, R. R. The Evidence for Apolline Purifi- 
cation Rituals at Delphi and Athens. Jour. Heil. 
Stud., LXXXIX, 1969. 

Eppy, SamueL K. On the Peace of Callias. 
Class. Philol., Jan. 1970. 

EnxiNGTON, R. M. Bias in Ptolemy's History of 
Alexander. Class. Quar., Nov. 1969. . 

Evans, J. A. S. Notes on Thermopylae and 
Artemisium. Historia, Aug. 1969. 

GirLis, DaxnieL. Marathon and the Alcmaconids. 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine Stud., Summer 
1969. 

GonpoN, Cyrus H. Minoan. Athenaeum, XLVII, 
1969. 

GourevitcH, DANIELLE. Suicide among the 
Sick in Classical Antiquity. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Nov.—Dec. 1969. 

Honce, A. Trevor, and Losana, Luis A. The 
Time of the Shield Signal at Marathon. Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., Jan. 1970. 

Hooker, J. T. Homer and Late Mycenaean 
Crete. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXXXIX, 1969. 

Keaney, Joun J. The Text of Androtion F 6 
and the Origin of Ostracism, Historia, Jan. 1970. 

Kerry, THomas. The Traditional Enmity be- 
tween Sparta and Argos: The Birth and Develop- 
ment of a Myth. AHR, Apr. 1970. 

La CosrE-MzssELIERE, PIERRE DE. Topographic 
delphique. Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1969. 

Lejeune, M. A propos de la titulature de 
Midas. Athenaeum, XLVII, 1969. : 

Lewis, D. M. Two Days. Class. Rev., Dec. 1969. 

LLovp, A. B. Perseus and Chemmis (Herodotus 
ILor). Jour. Hell. Stud., LXXXIX, 1969. 

Luppino, EMMA. L'intervento ateniese in Egitto 
nelle tragedie eschilee. Aegyptus, July-Dec. 1967 
[pub. 1969]. 

McCarL, R. C. The Cycle of Agathias: New 
Identifications  Scrutinised. Jour. Hell. Stud., 
LXXXIX, 1969. 

McLzop, A. M. G. Physiology and Medicine 
in a Greek Novel: Achilles Tatius Leucippe 
and Clitophon. Ibid. 

PÉpxcH, PauL. Batailles navales dans les his- 
toriens grecs. Rev, Etudes Grecques, Jan.-June 
1969. 

Prfrart, M. Les EIIIMHNIOIL. de Milet. 
Contribution épigraphique à l'histoire politique 
de Milet au v* siècle. Antiqnité class, no. 2, 
1969. * 

PrrxeT, H. W. The Archaic Tyrannis. Talanta, 
I, 1969. 

Russew, PANTSCHO. Zur Wiederspicgelung der 
Sklavanhaltergesellschaft in der antiken Philos- 
ophie. Das Altertum, no. 3, 1969. 

SaccoNi, Anna. Gli Achei in eth micenea ed 
in Omero. Živa Antika, no. 1, 1969. 

Id. La mirra nella preparazionc degli uriguenti 
profumati a Cnosso. Athenaeum, XLVII, 1969. 

SarMoN, P. L'établissement des Trente à 
Athénes. Antiquité class., no. 2, 1969. 


Ancient 


'THoMPsoN, Westty E. Notes on the Treasurers 
of Athena. Hesperia, Jan-Mar. 1970. 

Id. Notes on Attic Demes. Ibid. 

VANDERPOOL, EUGENE. A Lex Sacra of the 
Attic Deme Phrearrhioi. Ibid. i 

Werner, RupoLr. Die Phryger und 
Sprach. Bibliotheca Orient., May-July 1969. 


ihre 


Romz 


Asmin, A. E, ‘Nominare’ in Accounts of Elec- 
tions in the Early Principate. Latomus, Oct-Dec. 
1969. 

Banian, E. Quaestiones Variac. Historia, Aug. 
1969. 

Barra, Lagos. Vexillationes peregrinae im Heer 
des Septimius Severus. Epigraphische Stud., V, 
1968. 

Barnard, L. W. Hadrian and Judaism. Jour. 
Relig. Hist., Dec. 1969. 

Bauman, R, A. Some Remarks on the Structure 
and Survival of the Quaestio de Adulteriis. 
Antichthon, IL, 1968. 

Berruier, Anpré. Du mot Numidia accolé 
aux noms antiques de Constantine. Antiquités 
afric., HI, 1969. 

Besr, Epwarp E., Jr. Cicero, Livy and Edu- 
cated Roman Women. Class. Jour., Feb. 1970. 

BickERMAN, E. J. Some Reflections on Early 
Roman History. Riv. Filol., no. 4, 1969. 

BicKNELL, P. J, Neronian Comets and Novae. 
Latomus, Oct-Dec. 1969. 

BrocH, RayMonp. Une mode d'interprétation à 
deux degrés: de l'Uni de Pyrgi a llithye et 
Leucothéc. Archeol. class., no. 1, 1969. 

BLUMENKRANZ, BERNHARD. Les premières im- 
plantations de Juifs en France. Comptes rendus 
Acad. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Jan—Mar. 1969. 

Borszax, St. Das Germanicusbild des Tacitus. 
Latomus, July-Sept. 1969. 

Branpon, S. G. F. The Defeat of Cestius 
Gallus, a.n. 66. Hist. Today, Jan. 1970. 

Breeze, Davro. The Organization of the Le- 
gion: the First Cohort and the Equites Legionis. 
Jour. Rom. Stud., LIX, 1969. 

Bnior, P. Cicéron. Approches d'une psychan- 
alyse. Latomtis, Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Brizio, Lorenza Berni. Studi sulla centur- 
jazione in Italia. Archeol. class., no. 1, 1969. 

Brown, PETER. The Diffusion of Manichacism 
in the Roman Empire. Jour. Rom. Srud., LIX, 
1969. 

Castritius, Hermut. Zu den Frauen der 
Flavier. Historia, Aug. 1969. 
CHRISTIANSEN, PEDER G. 

East. Ibid., Jan. 1970. 

CLEMENTE, G. Le carriere dei governatori 
della diocesi italiciana dal M al V secolo. 
Latomus, July-Sept. 1969. 

CRISTOFANI, Mauro. La tomba del “Tifone.” 
Cultura e società di Tarquinia in ctà tardo 
m Memorie Accad. Naz. Lincei, no. 4, 
1969. 

CurLER, ALLAN Harris. Third Century Pales- 
tinijan Rabbinic Attitudes towards the Prospect 
of the Fall of Rome. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Demanpr, A. Der Tod des älteren Theodosius. 
Historia, Dec. 1969. 


Claudian and the 
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Den Borg, W. Die prosopographische Methode 
in der modernen Historiographie der hohen 
Kaiserzeit. Mnemosyne, no. 3, 1969. 

Desances, JEHAN. D'Axoum à l'Assam, aux 
portes de la Chine: Le voyage du "Scholasticus 
de Thebes” (entre 360 and soo aprés J.-C.). 
Historia, Dec. 1969. 

Diaz y Diaz, MaNuzL. Eremitical Life in 
Visigothic Spain. Class, Folia, no. 2, 1969. 

Dracsrept, ALBERT. Cato's Politesma. Agon, 
III, 1969. 

Driyvers, H. J. W. Edessa und das jüdische 
Christentum. Vigil. Christ., Mar. .1970. 

Duncan-Jones, R. The Chronology of the 
Priesthood of Africa Proconsularis under the 
Principate. Epigraphische Stud., V, 1968. 

Id. Praefectus Mesopotamiae et Osrhoenae: a 
Postscript. Class. PAilol., Apr. 1970. 

Davies, J. C. A Slip by Cicero? Class. Quar., 
Nov. 1969. 

Dyson, StepHen L. Caepio, Tacitus, and Lu- 
can's Sacred Grove. Class. Philol., Jan. 1970. 

Id. The Portrait of Seneca in Tacitus. Arethusa, 
no. I, 1970. 

Erm, Kenan, and RxvNorps, Joyce. A Letter 
of Gordian III from Aphrodisias in Caria. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., LIX, 1969. 

Fisuwick, Duncan. The Imperial Numen in 
Roman Britain. Ibid. 

Id. The Equestrian Cursus in CIL 2, 3271. 
Historia, Jan. 1970. 

Frend, W. H. C. Paulinus of Nola and the 
Last Century of the Western Empire. Jour. Rom. 
Stud., LIX, 1969. 

Frier, Bruce W. Points on the Topography 
of Minturnae. Historia, Aug. 1969. 

Garton, CHAnLEs. Naevius’ Wife. Class. Philol., 
Jan. 1970. 

GIOVANNINI, ADALBERTO. Les origines de la 
troisitme guerre de Macédoine. Bull. Corr. Hell., 
no. 2, 1969. 

GRIFFITH, JoHN G. Juvenal, Statius, and the 
Flavian Establishment. Greece and Rome, Oct. 
1969. 

HAMBLENNE, P. La longévité de Jéróme: Pros- 
per avait-il raison? Latomus, Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Hanson, R. P. C. The Church in Fifth- 
Century Gaul: Evidence from Sidonius Apollinaris. 
Jour. Eccles. Hist., Jan. 1970. 

Hersces, U. Religion and Rhetoric in Cicero's 
Speeches. Latomus, Oct-Dec. 1969. 

Heurcon, Jacques. Un addendum aux “elogia 
tarquinensia." Archeol. class., no. 1, 1969. 

Hinricus, Focke Tannen. Das legale Landver- 
sprechen im Bellum Civile. Historia, Dec. 1969. 

Kereszres, P. The Emperor Maximinus’ De- 
cree of 235 A.D. Latomus, July-Sept. 1969. 

Kress, Warrer. Adulis—cin antiker Hafen 
am Roten Meer. Das Altertum, no. 3, 1969. 

Lamsprecuts, P. and DurHov, R. La famille 
des Lolli à Pessinonte. Etudes class. no. 3-4, 
1969. 

LigBMANN-FRANKFORT, TH. L'histoire des Par- 
thes dans le livre XLI de Trogue Pompée: essai 
d'identification de ses sources. Lafomus, Oct— 
Dec. 1969. 
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- Id, Quelques études récentes sur Historia 

Augusta. Antiquité class., no. 2, 1969. 

Liwrorr, A. W. The Tradition of Violence in 
the Annals of the Early Roman Republic. Historia, 
Jan. 1970. 

LuisHED, Coin. The Luca Conference. Class. 
Philol., Apr. 1970. 

McDrzMorr, W. C. M. Petreius and Juba. 
Latomus, Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Id. Cato the Younger: 
Class. Bull., Mar. 1970. 

McDoNarp, A. H., and WaLsanx, F. W. The 
Treaty of Apamea (188 ».c.): the Naval Clauses. 
Jour. Rom. Stud., LIX, 1969. 

McLaren, Matcorm. The Dating of Cicero's 
Letters by Consular Names. Class. Jour., Jan. 
1970. 

MARSHALL, ANTHONY J. Romans under Chian 
Law. Greek, Roman and Byzantine Stud., Autumn 
1969. 

MarrNGLy, Harop B. The Two Republican 
Laws of the Tabula Bembina. Jour. Rom. Stud., 
LIX, 1969. 

Id. Saturninus' Corn Bill and the Circumstances 
of his Fall. Class, Rev., Dec. 1969. 

Mixovié, M. Die Auxiliareinheiten in Mósien 
unter den Flaviern. Epigraphische Stud., V, 1968. 

MirLAR, Ferous. P. Herennius Dexippus: the 
Greek World and the Third-Century Invasions. 
Jour. Rom. Stud., LIX, 1969. 

Mirxovié, Mrmostava. Das Jahr XI der Münz- 
stitte Viminacium. Zive Antika, no. 1, 1969. 

MoxrLLER, WaLTER O. The Riot of A.D. 59 at 
Pompeii. Historia, Jan. 1970. 

MoMioLiANo, A. Cavalry and Patriciate: An 
Answer to Professor Alföldi. Ibid., Aug. 1969. 

Morcan, M. GwrN. The Roman Conquest of 
the Balearic Isles, Calif. Stud, Class. Antiquity, Tl, 


loquax or eloquens. 


1969. 

Id. Metellus Macedonicus and 
Macedonia. Historia, Aug. 1969. 

Mouytte, J. Le trait d'amitié entre Rome ct la 
ligue étoliennc. Antiquité class., no. 2, 1969. 

Nicoret, C. Cicéron, Platon et le vote secret. 
Historia, Jan. 1970. 

Oezr.r, I. Die Volcanalia in der Spitantike. 
Vigil. Christ., Mar. 1970. 

ParoL, Pepro pe. Demography and Archacology 
in Roman Christian and Visigothic Spain. Class. 
Folía, no. 1, 1969. 

Parxs, Jonn H. Tacitus on War and Peace. 
Class, Bull., Dec. 1969. 

Pert, GzRHARD. Sallust. Cat. 59, 3 ipse cum 
libertis et colonis. Hermes, Dec. 1969 

Prexer, H. W. Collegium Invenum Neme- 
storum: A Note on Ancient Youth-Organizations. 
Mnemosyne, no. 3, 1969. 

Pontsanper, H. A. Victory: The Story of a 
Statue. Historia, Dec. 1969. 

PrrroHarb, R. T. Land Tenure in Sicily in the 
First Century B.C. Ibid. 

Rankin, H. D. "Clodia IL" Antiquité class., 
no. 2, 1969. 

RicHARD, L. Remarques sur le sacrifice tauro- 
bolique. Latomus, July-Sept. 1969. 

Id. Recherches récentes sur le culte d'Isis en 
Bretagne. Rev. hist. relig., Oct-Dec. 1969. 
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Rirrgn, Hans-Werner. Cacsars Verfügung über 
Kleinarmenien im Jahre 47. Historia, Jan. 1970. 

RonExT, Louis. Théophane de Mityléne à Con- 
stantinople. Comptes rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, Jan.-Mar. 1969. . 

RowLaNp, Roserr J., Jr. 
Class. Jour., Feb. 1970. 

Id. The Development of Opposition to C. 
Gracchus. Phoenix, Winter 1969 

Satway, PETER. The Position of Civilians in 
the Frontier Areas of the Roman Empire. Class. 
Rev., Dec. 1969. 

SAUVAGE, A. Tibulle et son temps. Latomus, 
Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

SHorrer, D. C. A. The Case of Pomponius 
Labeo. Ibid., July-Sept. 1969. 

Id. Irregular Legionary Commands. 
Quar., Nov. 1969. 

Siypesreryn, P. J. Einige Bemerkungen zur 
Teilzahlung von Steuern. Aegyptus, July—Dec. 
1967 [pub. 1969]. 

STANTON, G. R. Marcus Aurelius, Emperor and 
Philosopher. Historia, Dec. 1969. 

SravELEY, E. S. The Role of the First Voter 
in Roman Legislative Assemblies. Ibid. 

Sumner, G. V. Proconsuls and Provinciae in 
Spain, 218/7—196/s n.c. Arethusa, Spring 1970. 

Tuomas, G. S. R. La solution persane et la 
lutte entre Galére et Dioclétien. Latomus, July- 
Sept. 1969. 

Tuompson, L. A. Pompeius Strabo and the 
Trial of Albucius. Ibid., Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Tuoarzv, J. The Development of Trade be- 
tween the Roman Empire and the a under 
Augustus. Greece and Rome, Oct. 19 

TovLoumaxos, J. ATK AST AL Judi? His- 
toria, Aug. 1969. 

TrecotaRI, Susan. Pompeius’ Freedman Biog- 
rapher Again. Class. Rev., Dec. 1969. 

la. Freedmen of Cicero. Greece and Rome, Oct. 
1969. 

Id. A New Collina. Historia, Jan. 1970. 

TuncaN, R. Le délit des monétaires rebellés 
contre Aurélien. Latomus, Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Ucozni, G. La terminologie portuale romana e 
la documentazione dell’ "Itinerarium Antonini.” 
Stud. Ital. Filol. Class., no. 1—2, 1968. 

WarzRs, K. A. Traianus Domitiani Continuator. 
Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. 1969. 

Wiseman, T. P. The Definition of “Eques 
Romanus’ in the Late Republic and the Early 
Empire. Historia, Jan. 1970. 

Id. 'The Census in the First Century 5.c. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., LIX, 1969. 

WorocH, MicHaEL. Four Leading Families in 
Roman Athens. Historia, Aug. 1969. 

Yaverz, Z. Vitellius and the Fickleness of the 
Mob. Ibid., Dec. 1969. 


Cicero's necessari. 


Class. 


ARCHEOLOGY 
AMIRAN, RurH. A Second Note on the Syn- 
chronism between Early Bronze Arad and the 
First: Dynasty. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Re- 
search, Oct. 1969. 
Barapez, Jean. Nécropole oriental cotière de 
Tipasa de Maurétanie. Antiquités afric., YII, 1969. 


Ancient 


BiÉvgLET, Henri. L'exploration archéologique 
de Bavai. Rev. du Nord, July-Sept. 1969. 

Botinc, Rosert G, Bronze Age Buildings at 
the Shechem High Place: ASOR Excavations at 
Tananir. Biblical Archaeologist, Dec. 1969. 

Bonnamour, Louis. Découvertes gallo-romaines 
dans Saône en aval de Chalon, à Thorcy (S.-et- 
L.). Rev. archéol., no. 2, 1969. 

Booxwis, Nancy. The Sanctuary of Demeter 
and Kore on Acrocorinth, Preliminary Report III: 
1968. Hesperia, July-Sept. 1969. 

Bussrtre, JEAN. Note sur la datation d'une 
lampe à tête de cheval trouvée .à Renault 
(Oranie). Antiquités afric., III, 1969. 


CapENAT, PIERRE. Curieuse tombe à étage dans © 


une nécropole antique de Tiaret. Ibid. 

CALLAWAY, Joseeu. A. The 1966 'Ai (Et-Tell) 
Excavations. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Research, 
Dec. 1969. 

Cuauvin, Lucien, and Turrerau, ALAIN. Re- 
cherches archéologues récentes dans le Cambrésis. 
Rev. du Nord, July-Sept. 1969. 

Daux, GzomoEs. Chronique des fouilles de 
l'Ecole francaise en 1968. Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 
1969. 

DeLmame, RoraNp and Yves. Découvertes 
archéologiques à Thérouanne (P.-de-C.). Rev. du 
Nord, July-Sept. 1969. 

DerpLace, Cur. Chronique des fouilles en 
isis de 1956 à 1967. Antiquité class., no. 2, 
1969. 

DrNszs, Avexis. L'auge aux trois bassins du 
e de Tingui (Maroc). Antiquités afric., III, 
1969. 
Denrzer, J. M. Reliefs au "Banquet" dans 
l'Asie Mineure du v* siècle av. J.-C. Rev. archéol., 
no. 2, 1969. 

Ducrey, Pierre, and Picarp, OLivier. Re- 
cherches à Lato. Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1969. 

FERRON, JEAN. Les statuettes au tympanon des 
hypogées puniques. Antiquités afric., III, 1969. 

Hotroway, R. Ross. Excavations at Buccino: 
1969. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 1970. 

JaconsEN, THomas W. Excavations at Porto 
Cheli and Vicinity, Preliminary Report II: The 
vira Cave, 1967-1968. Hesperia, July-Sept. 
1969. 


Jameson, Micart H. Excavations at Porto 


Cheli and Vicinity, Preliminary Report I: Halicis, . 


1962-1968. Ibid. 

JasuEMski, WILHELMINA F. University of 
Maryland Excavations at Pompcii, 1968. Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., Jan. 1970. 

Karac, M. Die Wettergott-Stele mit Hierogly- 
phen aus Kórkün. Athenaeum, XLVII, 1969. 

KanAcEORGHIS, Vassos. Chronique des fouilles 
ct découvertes archéologiques à Chypre en 1968. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1969. 

Id. Les fouilles de Kition en 1968. Comptes 
rendus Acad, Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Jan.-Mar. 1969. 


Lapp, PauL W. The 1968 Excavations at Tell . 


Ta'anock. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Research, 
/ Oct. 1969. 


Love, Iris ConNELIA. A Preliminary Report of 


the Excavationf at Knidos, 1969. Am. 
Archaeol., Apr. 1970. 
Marec, EnwaN. Unc maison à étage à Hip- 


Jour. 
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pone. La villa dite du Antiquités 
afric., HI, 1969. 
MeLLINK, MacHrELD J. Archacology in Asia 
Minor. Am. Jour, Archaeol., Apr. 1970. 
Moscari, SaBATINO. Antas: A New Punic Site 
in Sardinia. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Research, 
Dec. 1969. 
Nicocau, Kyraxos. Archacological News from 
Cyprus, 1968. Am. Jour. Archacol., Jan. 1970. 
Pacer, R. F. Portus Iulius. Vergilius, XV, 
1969. 
: PicARD, GILBERT. 


“procurateur.” 


Nouvelles découvertes à 
Argentomagus. Comptes rendus Acad. Inscr. 
Belles-Lettres, Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Sr. JosePH, J. K, Air Reconnaissance in Britain, 
1965-1968. Jour. Rom. Stud., LIX, 1969. 

ScHONBERGER, H. The Roman Frontier in 
Germany: an Archaeological Survey. Jour. Rom. 
Stud., LIX, 1969. 

SHEAR, T. LesLie, JR. The Athenian Agora: 
Excavations of 1968. Hesperia, July-Sept. 1969. 

Srigsine, Wiruiam H., Jr. Another Look at 
the Origins of the Philistine Tombs at Tell el- 
Far'ah (S). Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 1970. 

Topp, MarcorM. Two Arretine Moulds from 
the Early Workshops of M. Perennius. 4m. Jour. 
Archaeol., Apr. 1370, 

TomLinson, R. A. Two Buildings in Sanctuar- 
ies of Asklepios. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXXXIX, 1969. 

WiLLiAMs, CHaRLES K. m. Corinth, 1969: 
Forum Area. Hesperia, Jan.-Mar. 1970. 

Witson, D. R. Roman Britain in 1968. [pt. I] 
Sites Explored. Jour. Rom. Stud., LIX, 1969. 


Inscriptions, Coins, PAPYRI 


ADAMESTEANU, Dinu, and TorrLLi, Mario. Il 
nuovo frammento della tabula Bantina. Archeol. 
class., no. 1, 1969. 

AHARONI, YOHAHAN. Three Hebrew Ostraca 
from Arad. Bull, Am. Schools Oriental Research, 
Feb. 1970. 

ALFOLDY, Geza. Epigraphisches aus dem Rhein- 
land III. Epigraphische Stud., V, 1968. 

Id. Senatoren in der rómischen Provinz Dalma- 
tien. Ibid. 

BacNELL, R. Some Notes on P. Hib. 198. Bull. 
Am. Soc. Papyrologists, Dec. 1969. 

Id., and SijPzsrErjN, P. Notes on the Leiden 


-Ostraca: Ibid. 


CacoiaANO DE AzEVEDO, M. Frammento di una 


iscrizione latina dal Fanum Iunonis melitense. 


Rendiconti Accad. Naz. Lincei, Mar.-Apr. 1969. 

Cavuoto, P. Le epigrafi del teatro, romano di 
Benevento. Ibid., Jan.—Feb. 1969. 

Caze.tes, Henri. Une nouvelle stèle- d'Adad- 
Nirari d'Assyrie et Joas d'Israël. Comptes rendus 
Acad. Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

CAZZANIGA, Ienazto. Una dedica del prefetto M. 
Rutilio Lupo? Aegyptus, July-Dec. 1967 [pub. 


.1969]. 


Ducrey, Pierre. Trois nouvelles inscriptions 
crétoises. Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1969. 

Dušanić, SronopAN. Cuillula, an Epigrapbic 
Hapax Legomenon. Epigraphische Stud., V, 1968. 

EnpzM, S. Some new finds in the Museum of 
Kayseri I. Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions [in 
Turkish]. Athenaeum, XLVII, 1969. 
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Euzennat, Maurice. Fragments inédits de 


bronzes épigraphiques marocaines, Antiquités 
afric., IN, 1969. 
FernAnpez-Cuicarro DE Dios, CONCEPCIÓN. 


Altar der Matres Aufaniac aus Carmona (Span- 
ien). Epigraphische Stud., V, 1968. 

Gers, I. J. A Cappadocian Tablet Supposedly 
from the Neighborhood of Carchemish. Athena- 
eum, XLVI, 1969. 

GianneTri, A. Ricognizione epigrafica com- 
piuta nel territoria di Casinum, Interamna Lirenas 
ed Aquinum. Rendiconti Accad. Naz. Lincei, 
Jan.-Feb. 1969. 

Hackens, Tony. La circulation monétaire dans 
la Béotie hellénistique: trésors de Thèbes. Bull. 
Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1969. 

HonrrrLpER, Rosert H. A Small Deposit of 
Bronze Coins from Kenchreai. Hesperia, Jan~ 
Mar. 1970. 

Keenan, J. G., and SusrroN, J. C. Two Dike 
Certificates from Tebtunis. Bull. 4m. Soc. Papy- 
rologists, Dec. 1969. 

Koust, Hans-Grorc. Ein Inschriftpalimpsest 
republikanischer Zeit aus dem Fortunaheiligtum 
von Praeneste. Epigraphische Stud., V, 1968. 

LigBERMAN, $. J. An Ur III Text from Drehem 
recording ‘Booty from the land of Mardu.' Jour. 
Cuneiform Stud., nos. 3 and 4, 1968-69. 

MakHLER, Herwic. Anzeige cines Einbruchs. 
Aegyptus, July-Dec. 1967 [pub. 1969]. 

MancELLET-JAUBERT, JEAN. Quelques inscrip- 
tions latines d'Algérie. Antiquités afric., III, 1969. 

Meritt, BENJAMIN D. Philinos and Menekrates, 
Hesperia, July-Sept. 1969. 

Norų, Ru»orr. Eine verschollene Katakomben- 
inschrift. Epigraphische Stud., V, 1968. 

PacLiARA, C. Epigrafi greche inedite del Museo 
provinciale di Brindisi. Rendiconti Accad. Naz. 
Lincei, Mar.-Apr. 1969. 

Priraum, H.-G. Inscriptions impériales de Sila. 
Antiquités afric., III, 1969. 
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RowsorHAM, SHEILA. The Call to University 
Extension Teaching, 1873-1900. Univ. Birming- 
ham Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1969. 

Rowe, D. J. Class and Political Radicalism in 
London, 1831-2. Hist. Jour., Mar. 1970. 

Id. The Decline of the Tyneside Keelmen in 
the Nineteenth Century. Northern Hist., IV, 1969. 

Id. The Victoria Tunnel. Industrial Archaeol- 
ogy, Feb. 1970. 

ScuigerEN, R. J. Some Aspects of the Con- 
troversy between Wiseman and the Westminster 
Chapter. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1970. 

Scorr, Harop W. John Walker's Lectures 
in Agriculture (1790) at the University of Edin- 
burgh. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1969. 

Sécuy, JEAN. Herbert Spencer ou l'évolution 
des formes religieuses. Arch. de sociologie des 
religions, Jan.-June 1969. 

Suzam, Jonn. List of Books and Articles on 
Agrarian History Issued since June 1968. Agric. 
Hist. Rev., pt. 1, 1970. 

Sisson, C. H. The Politics of Wyndham 
Lewis. Agenda, Autumn-Winter 1969-70. 

SLAVEN, ANTHONY. A Glasgow Firm in the 
Indian Market: John Lean and Sons, Muslin 
Weavers. Business Hist. Rev., Winter 1969. 

Swrru, D. J. The Bubble Reputation: Wil- 
liam Pitt the Younger in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Dalhousie Rev., Winter 1969-70. 

SwirH, RooER. Education, Society and Liter- 


acy: Nottinghamshire in the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century. Univ. Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 1, 
1969. 

Snyper, Henry L. Daniel Defoe, Arthur 


Maynwaring, Robert Walpole, and Abel Boyer: 
Some Considerations of Authorship. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., Feb. 1970. 

Soper, Dom Laurence. An English Liberal 
(T. H. Green]. Downside Rev., Jan. 1970. 

Spautt, A. D. The Rise of the Victorian 
Briquette Industry, 1895-1935. Australian Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 1969. 

Spray, WiLLIAM A. British Surveys in the 
Chagos Archipelago and Attempts to Form a 
Settlement at Diego Garcia in the Late Eighteenth 
Century. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 1970. 

SrrezgL, D. J. Genealogy and Demography. 
Geneal. Mag., Mar. 1970. 

STEPHENSON, ALAN M. G. Liberal Anglicanism 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


in the Nineteenth Century. Mod. Churchman, 
Oct. 1969. 

Srevens, Lauren R. Sartoris: Germ of the 
Apocalypse. Dalhousie Rev., Spring 1969. 

Srrawson, WiLLjAM. The London Quarterly 
and Holborn Review, 1853-1968. Church Quar., 
July 1968. g 

Srunt, T. C. F. John Henry Newman and 
the Evangelicals. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Jan. 1970. 

SUTHERLAND, L., et al. Junius and Philip Fran- 
cis: New Evidence. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov. 1969. 

SurroN, S. C. South Asian Libraries in Britain: 
A Proposal. South Asian Rev., Oct. 1969. 

TayLor, A. B. The Name “St. Kilda.” Scottish 
Stud., pt. 2, 1969. 

Tuomas, P. D. G, (ed.). Parliamentary Diaries 
of oe Ryder, 1764-7. Camden Misc., XXII, 
1969. 

Tuomas, W, K. The Bickerstaff Caper [Swift 
and Partridge]. Dalhousie Rev., Autumn 1969. 

THompson, Encar K. The Tale of the Nancy 
Brig. Mariner's Mirror, Jan. 1970. 

TnakBiLCOCK, Ciive. “Spin-off” in British Eco- 
nomic History: Armaments and Industry, 1760— 
1914. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1969. 

VAN ZWANENBERG, Davip. The Last Epidemic 
of Plague in England? Suffolk, 1906—1918. Medi- 
cal Hist., Jan. 1970. 

VancoE, IAN. Scientists, Government and Or- 
ganised Research in Great Britain, 1914-16: The 
Early History of the DSIR. Minerva, Apr. 1970. 

Vereré, Mavin. The Balfour Declaration and 
Its Makers. Middle East. Stud., Jan. 1970. 

Wacker, WirLiIAM M, Dundee's Disenchant- 
ment with Churchill. A Comment upon the 
Downfall of the Liberal Party. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1970. 

WANGENSTEEN, OWEN and Saran D. Letters 
from a Surgeon in the Crimean War. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, July-Aug. 1969. 

Warner, OrivER. The Court-Martial of Sir 
Robert Calder, 1805. Hist, Today, Dec. 1969. 

West, E. G. Resource Allocation and Growth 
in Early Nineteenth-Century British Education. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1970. 

Wuite, W. D. John Henry Newman's Critique 
of Popular Preaching. South Atlantic Quar., Win- 
ter 1970. 

WiLLock, I. D. Scottish Judges Scrutinised. 
Juridical Rev., Dec. 1969. 

Woon, G. A. M. Sir Walter Scott and Sir 
Ralph Sadler: A Chapter in Literary History. 
Stud. in Scottish Lit., July-Oct. 1969. 

Woopronp, Leonard. A Medical Student's 
Career in the Early Nineteenth Century. Medical 
Hist., Jan. 1970. 

Wricur, D. G. A Radical Borough: Parliamen- 
tary Politics in Bradford, 1832-41. Northern 
Hist., IV, 1969. 

Wricut, New R. Tobacco Manufacturing in 
Lincolnshire. Industrial Archaeology, Feb. 1970. 

Zeccer, RomERT E. Greck Independence and 
the London Committec. Hist. Today, Apr. 1970. 


CoMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 
ALLEN, J. pg Vere. Malayan Civil Service, 


1837 


1874-1941: Colonial Bureaucracy/Malayan Elite. 
Comp. Siud. in Society and Hist., Apr. 1970. 

BansER, WiLLIAM J. James Mill and the Theory 
of Economic Policy in India. Hist. Pol. Econ., 
Spring 1969. 

BawcLav, Gren Sr. J. Problems in Australian 
Foreign Policy, July-December 1968. Australian 
Jour. Pol. and Hist., Apr. 1969. 

Barrow, Lennox. The Use of Money in Mid- 
Nineteenth Century Ireland. Studies, Spring 1970. 

Beastey, Davip. Tempestuous Major: The 
Canadian Don Quixote [pt. 1]. Buil. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib., Jan. 1970. 

Bieker, Lupwic, et al Writings on Irish 
History, 1968. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 1969. 

Binney, Jupitru. Christianity and the Maoris 
to 1840. A Comment. New Zealand Jour. Hist., 
Oct. 1969. 

Biacxmore, THaunc. Dilemma of the British 
Representative to the Burmese Court after the 
Outbreak of a Palace Revolution in 1866. Jour. 
Southeast Asian Hist., Sept. 1969. 

BrackToN, CHanLEs S. The Action Phase of 
the 1915 Riots. Jour. Asian Sind., Feb. 1970. 

Boye, Jonn W. Irish Protestant Nationalism 
in the Nineteenth Century. Dalhousie Rev., Win- 
ter 1969—70. 

Brocnu, MicHet. Dossiers socio-économiques 
sur le Nouvcau-Québec. Dossier chronologique 
commenté des faits relatifs à l'agriculture au 
Nouveau-Québec et au sudouest du Territoire de 
Mistassini. Rev. d'hist. Amér. jr., Dec. 1969. 

Bryan, Epwarp. The Emigration Theories of 
Robert Wilmot Horton, 1820-1841. Canadian 
Jour. Hist., Sept. 1969. 

Burin, N. G., and Dowie, J. A. Estimates of 
Australian Work Force and Employment, 1861— 
1961. Australian Econ. Hist. Rev., Sept. 1969. 

Buxton, G. L. Land Settlement in New South 
Wales: Some Research Problems. Ibid. 

CAMBRIDGE, Marquess or. Notes on the Armies 
of India [pt. 11]. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, 
Winter 1969. 

Cuan, Appian. New Zealand, the Australian 
Commonwealth and "Plain Nonsense." New 
Zealand Jour. Hist., Oct. 1969. 

Cuatreryes, N. N. Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Industrial Worker. Internat. Labour Rev., Mar. 
1970. 

Cuaupuurt, Binay. Agricultural Production in 
Bengal, 1850-1900: Co-existence of Decline and 
Growth. Bengal: Past and Present, july-Dec. 1969. 

Cuew, Ernest. The Withdrawal of the Last 
British Residency from Upper Burma in 1879. 
Jour. Southeast Asian Hist., Sept. 1969. 

Currorp, N. K. Religion and the Development 
of Canadian Society: An Historiographical Analy- 
sis. Church Hist., Dec. 1969. 

Corr, Ricnarp C. James Boswell and the Irish 
Press. Bull, N. Y. Pub. Lib., Nov. 1969. 

Id. James Boswell’s Irish Cousins. Geneal. Mag., 
Sept. 1969. 

Cooker, A. B., and Vincent, J. R. Ireland and 
Party Politics, 1885-7: An Unpublished Conserv- 
ative Memoir [pt. im]. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 
1969. 

CoouncHENE, Tuomas J. An Analysis of the 


1838 


Canadian Money Supply: 1925-1934. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., May-June 1969. 

Davis, R. P. The Liberal Catholicism of Patrick 
O'Donohoe and the Tasmanian Crisis of 1850. 
Jour. Religious Hist., Dec. 1969. 

Dyer, M. G. Military History and War Studies 
in Canadian Universities. Mil. Aff., Dec. 1969. 

Fercusson, CHARLES Bruce. Ambrose F. 
Church, Map Maker [of Nova Scotia]. Dalhousie 
Rev., Winter 1969-70. 

Fernano, P. T. M. The Post Riots Campaign 
for Justice. Jour, Asian Stud., Feb. 1970. 

Focarty, Joun P. New South Wales Wool 
Prices in the 1820s: A Note. Australian Econ, 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 1969. 

Fry, Howaxp T. Alexander Dalrymple and 
New Guinea. Jour. Pacific Hist., no. 4, 1969. 

GILBERT, ALAN D. The Conscription Referenda, 
1916-17: The Impact of the Irish Crisis. Hist. 
Stud. (Melbourne), Oct. 1969. : 

GLYNN, S. The Transport Factor in Develop- 
mental Policy: Pioncer Agricultural Railways in 
the Western Australian Wheat Belt, 1900-1930. 
Australian Jour. Pol. and Hist., Aug. 1969. 

Gotpswortuy, Davin. Parliamentary Questions 
on Colonial Affairs: A Retrospective Analysis. 

Parliamentary Af., Spring 1970. 

GREENE, Huon CanL&TON. On the Track of 
Great Uncle Charles [Henry Charles Greene of 
St. Kitts]. Hist. Today, Jan. 1970. 

GnxzNE, Jack P. Political Mimesis: A Con- 
sideration of the Historical and Cultural Roots 
of Legislative Behavior in the British Colonies 
in the Eighteenth Century. AHR, Dec. 1969. 

Harnetry, PETER. Canada's Asian Policy: The 
Case of Pakistan. South Asian Rev., Jan. 1970. 

Hucuzs, CotiN Á. and Arrxin, Don. The 
_ Federal Redistribution of 1968: A Casc Study 
in Australian Political Conflict. Jour. Common- 
wealth Polit. Stud., Mar. 1970. 

Hyam, RoNaLD. African Interests and thc 
South Africa Act, 1908-1910. Hist. Jour., Mar. 

1970. 

JayawarDENA, Kumari. Economic and Political 
Factors in the 1915 Riots. Jour. Asian Stud., 
Feb. 1970. 

JAYAWEERA, SwanNa. British Educational Policy 
in Ceylon in the Nineteenth Century. Paedagogica 
hist., no. 1, 1969. 

Kanya-Forstner, A. S. French African Policy 
and the Anglo-French Agreement of 5 August 

1890. Hist. Jour., Dec. 1969. 

: Kearney, RosERT N. The 1915 Riots in 

Ceylon: a Symposium. Jour, Asian Stud, Feb. 

1970. . 
KixkxMaN, W. P. The Rhodesian Referendum: 
The Significance of June 20, 1969. Internat. Aff., 
Oct. 1969. 

LrrrLE, Baruara. The Sealing and Whaling 
Industry in Australia before 1850. Australian 
Econ. Hirt. Rev., Sept. 1969. 

MacartHy, P. G. Justice Higgins and the 
Harvester Judgment. Ibid., Mar. 1969. 

McIntyre, W. Daviv. The Strategic Signifi- 
cance of Singapore, 1917—1942. The Naval Base 
and the Commonwealth. Jour. Southeast Asian 
Hist., Mar. 1969. 
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MamsHaLL, P. J. The Bengal Commercial 
Society of 1775: Private British Trade in the 
Warren Hastings Period. Bell, Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, Nov. 1969. 

Martuieu, Jacques. La vic à Québec au milieu 
du XVII? siécle. Étude des sources. Rev. d’hist. 
Amér. fr., Dec. 1969. 

Meenan, JAMES F, Augustine Birrell in Ireland. 
Studies, Spring 1970. 

MITCHELL, PuviLim. Australian Patriots: A 
Study of the New Guard. Australian Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 1969. 

Munceam, G. H. Masai and Kikuyu Responses 
to the Establishment of British Administration in 
the East Africa Protectorate. Jour. African Hist., 
no. 1, 1970. f 

Neasey, J. M. Andrew Inglis Clark Senior 
and Australian Federation. Australian Jour. Pol. 
and Hist., Aug. 1969. 

Ness, Gavr. D. The Malayan Bureaucracy and 
Its Occupational Communities: A Comment on 
James de Vere Allen's “Malayan Civil Service, 
1874-1941." Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist., 
Apr. 1970. 

PaouET, GiLLESs, and WaLLor, Jean-Pierre. 
La liste civile du Bas-Canada (1794-1812): un 
essai d'économie historique. Rev. d'Ait. Amér. 
fr., Dec. 1969. 

Perrauct, CLAuDE. Les marchés Sainte-Anne— 
Le Parlement et la Place Youville, 1833-1901. 
Ibid. 

PrLLAv, P. D. Gandhi in South Africa: The 
Origins of His Philosophy of Non-Violent Pro- 
test. Dalhousie Rev., Summer 1969. ` 

-Pricuarp, M. F. Luoyp. Economic History in 
New Zealand Universities, Australian Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 1969. 

Punnett, R. M. Selection of Party Leaders: A 
Canadian Example. Jour. Commonwealth Polit. 
Stud., Mar. 1970. 

Rawson, D. W., c£ al. Australian Political 
Chronicle, September-December 1968, Australian 
Jour. Pol. and Hist., Apr. 1969. 

Id. Australian Political Chronicle, 
April 1969. Ibid., Aug. 1969. 

Research on Irish History in Irish Universities, 
1968-9. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1969. 

Reuser, Grant L. Antitrust and the Takeover 
Activity of American Firms in Canada: A Further 
Analysis. Jour. Law and Econ., Oct. 1969. 

R&vNorps, H. “That Hated Stain": The After- 
math of Transportation in Tasmania, Hist. Stud. 
(Melbourne), Oct. 1969. 

RusENBERG, SAUL H. The Tattooed Irishman. 
Smithsonian Jour. Hist., Spring 1968. 

Rosinson, Orive. The London Companies and 
Tenant Right in Nineteenth-Century Ireland. 
Agric. Hist. Rev., pt. 1, 1970. 

Rog, fitt. Historiography in Melbourne in the 
Eighteen Seventies and Eighties. Atstralian Lit. 
Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Rose, RicHagD,. The Dynamics of a Divided 
Regime [Northern Ircland]. Government and 
Opposition, Spring 1970.. 

SavaAnRD, Pierre. Le Canada et les Canadiens 
vus par les Consuls de France dans la seconde 


January- 


France 


moitié du XIX* siècle. Rev. d'hist. dipl, July- 
Sept. 1969. 

SHarman, R. C. The Queensland State Archives. 
Jour. Pacific Hist., no. 4, 1969. 

SuiPToN, Rosemary. Recent Publications Relat- 
ing to Canada. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 1969. 

Simmons, Georce C. Codrington College in 
Barbados, Legacy of Christopher Codrington of 
All Souls. Paedagogica hist., no. 2, 1969. 

Simpson, DoNALD H., ef al. Annual Bibliog- 
raphy of Commonwealth Literature, 1968. Jour. 
Commonwealth Lit., Dec. 1969. 

SmirH, Davi Epwarp. Emergency Govern- 
ment in Canada. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 1969. 

Surry, V. C. Moral Crusader: Henri Bourassa 
and the Empire, 1900-1916. Queen’s Quar., Win- 
ter 1969. 

SPACKMAN, ANN. Electoral Law and Admin- 
istration in Jamaica. Socal and Econ. Stud., 
Mar. 1969. 

Sroxes, Eric. Rural Revolt in the Great Rebel- 
lion of 1857 in India: A Study of the Saharanpur 
DU Muzaffarnagar Districts. Hist. Jour., Dec. 
1969. . 

TavLom, G. P. New Zealand, the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance and the 1908 Visit of the American 
Fleet. Australian Jour. Pol. and Hist., Apr. 1969. 

TavLom, PAMELA J. Two Indian Record Of- 
fices: The National Archives of India and the 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library. Jour. 
Soc. Archivists, Apr. 1970. 

Tmo, Eunice. Britain’s Search for Security in 
North Malaya, 1886-1897. Jour. Southeast Asian 
Hist., Sept. 1969. ; 

THomson, JANE. Some Reasons for the Failure 


1839 


of the Roman Catholic Mission to the Maoris, 
1838-1860. New Zealand Jour. Hist., Oct, 1969. 

Tuorpr, Rotr H. Shahzada Firuz Shah [In- 
dian Mutiny, 1857-1858]. Bengal: Past and Pres- 
ent, July~Dec. 1969. 

Trainor, Luxe. The British Government and 
Imperial Economic Unity, 1890-1895. Hist. Jour., 
Mar. 1970. 

Id. The Liberals and the Formation of Im- 
perial Defence Policy, 1892-5. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, Nov. 1969. 

Trooprn, P. M. Gerard Manley Hopkins: Two 
Unpublished Letters on Anglo-Irish Relations. 
Studies, Spring 1970. 

VANHANEN, Taru. On the Conditions of the 
Multi-Party System in Ten Commonwealth Coun- 
tries. Jour. Commonwealth Pol. Stud., Mar. 1970. 

WarKER, R. B. Catharine Helen Spence and 
South Australian Politics. Australian Jour. Pol. 
and Hist., Apr. 1969. 

Id. Methodism in the “Paradise of Dissent," 
1837-1900 [South Australia]. Jour. Religious 
Hist., Dec. 1969. 

Waor, Jean-Pierre. Le régime seigneurial 
ct son abolition au Canada. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1969. 

Wars, BrenpaN M. Marriage Rates and 
Population Pressure: Ireland, 1871 and r9rr. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1970. 

Wit, H. A. Colonial Policy and Economic 
Development in the British West Indies, 1895~ 
1903. Ibid. 

Youne, J. D. South Australian Historians and 
Wakefield’s "Scheme." Hist. Stud. (Melbourne), 
Oct. 1969. 


France 


Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College 


GENERAL 

Ann, du Midi, Dec. 1969. Bibliographie de la 
France méridionale (1968). 

Ann, hist. Rév. jr., Oct-Dec. 1969. Articles by 
E. Labrousse, M. Bouloiscau, Françoise Brunel, and 
O. Guérin on the roth anniversary of the death 
of Georges Lefebvre. 

Ibid. Bilan et perspectives de recherches en his- 
toire de la France moderne et contemporaine. 
Articles by O. Ranum and G. Lemarchand on 
scventeenth-century France; P. Beik and C. Maz- 
auric on the eighteenth century and the French 
Revolution. 


Bull, soc, a’hist. mod., no. 4, 1969. Rencontre 


franco-américaine: Bilan et perspectives de recher- 
ches en histoire moderne et contemporaine. Col- 
loque of the preceding item, but different treat- 
ment. 

LATREILLE, A. La déchristianisation en France 
à l'époque moderne. Cahiers d’ hist. (Clermont- 
Grenoble), no. 1, 1969. 

LEMARCHAND, G. Le féodalisme dans Ja France 
rurale des temps modernes. Ann. hist, Rév. fr., 
Jan—Mar. 1969. 

Rev. du Nord, Apr.~June 1969. Roubaix. V* 
centenaire de la charte des drapiers, 1469-1969. 


1500 TO 1700 

BaATAILLON, Manczr. Navires ct gens de mer à 
Bordeaux aux XV*. et XVI*. siècles. Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Scpt.-Oct. 1969. 

CuanTIER, Rocer. Amiens, capitale provinciale. 
Ibid., July-Aug. 1969. 

DanpEL, P. Les relations maritimes et com- 
merciales entre la France, notamment les ports de 
Rouen ct du Havre, et les ports de la mer 
Baltique, de 1497 à 1783. Ann. de Normandie, 
Mar. 1969. 

DarseL, J. L'amirauté cn Normandie. Ibid., 
Dec. 1969. 

DoorrrrLE, James. Tea Pot Tempest: The 
Treaty of Montmartre. Amer, Soc. Legion of 
Honor Mag., no. 1, 1970. 

GgMBRUCH, Werner. Reformforderungen in 


‘Frankreich um dic Wende vom 17. zum 18. 


Jabrhundert: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Op- 
position gegen System under Politik Ludwigs 
XIV. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct. 1969. 

Genet, A. Les mémoires de Jacques Genelle. 
Bourgeois d'Arras (XVI* siècle). Rev. du Nord, 
Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Jouer, Rookm. La résistance à l'occupation 
anglaise en Basse-Normandie — (1418-1450) 


1840 


[monograph]. Cahiers des Ann. de Normandie, 
no. 5, 1969. 

Manin, Louis. Philippe de Champaigne ct 
Port-Royal. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1970. 

Micuaup, CLAupE. François Sublet de Noyers, 
superintendant des bâtiments de France. Rev. 
hisi., Apr—June 1969. 

MICHEL, JEAN Francois. Les écoles protestantes 
à Metz et cn pays messin, au XVI' et XVII* 
siècles. Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 1969. 

NoczNT, Donato G. The Cardinal of Lorraine 
and the Colloquy of Poissy. Hist. Jour., Dec. 
1969. 

Roosen, Wiliam J, The Functioning of Am- 
bassadors under Louis XIV. French Hist. Stud., 
Spring 1970. 

Rornrock, G. A. The Siege of La Rochelle 
[2 pts.]. Hist. Today, Nov., Dec. 1969. 

Samon, J. H. M. Retz and La Rochefoucauld. 
Hist. Today, Jan. 1970. 

SuruzgRLAND, N. M. The Nunciatures de France, 
1546-1604. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Oct. 1969. 


1700 To 1815 

Ann. Hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept. 1969. La Franc- 
Maçonnerie ct la Révolution française [entire is- 
sue]. 

Mes R. J. L’alimentation paysanne cn 
Gévaudan au XVIII* siècle. Ann.: Ée., soc., civil., 
Nov.-Dec. 1969. 

BonoMÉ, JosepH A. La Dominigue pendant 
l'occupation. française (1778-1784). Rev. d'hist. 
Amér. fr., Mar. 1970. 

BnaurLzv, Epouarp. Nobles ct paysans picards à 


la fin de l'Ancien Régime: Le Marquis de Mailly- 


et son receveur. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
Oct—Dec. 1969. 

CuaMoUx, À., and DaueHiN, C. La contracep- 
tion avant la Révolution francaise: l'example de 
Chátillon-sur-Seine. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., May- 
June 1969. 

Darnton, Rozznr. Le lieutenant de police J. P. 
Lenoir, la guerre des farines et l'approvisionnc- 
ment de Paris à la veille de la Révolution. Rev. 
d'hist. mod. et contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Deprun, J. L'inquiééude ct l'histoire (en 
France) au XVIII* siècle. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., 
Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

DiMorr, Pavut, Du nouveau sur l'affaire des 
Suisses de Chateauvieux et le lieutenant Désilles. 
Ann, de l'Est, no. 3, 1969. 

Eupe, M. Points de vue sur l'affaire Catherine 
Théot. Ann. hist. Rév. jr., Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Gary, G. R. L'exploitation des houilléres en 
Languedoc et le marché du charbon au XVIII* 
siècle. Ann. du Midi, Apr. 1969. 

Garpen, Maurice. Pédagogic ct parents 
d'élèves au collège de la Trinité (Lyon, 1763-92). 
Cahiers d'hist. ( Clermont-Grenoble), no. 4, 1969. 

GoLoustsova, N. I. Le probléme de la culture 
dans quelques oeuvres de la philosophie des 
lumières au XVIII siècle. Jour. World Hist., no. 
4» 1969. 

GossMAN, LioNEL. Voltaire’s Heavenly City. 
Eighteenth Century Stud., Fall 1969. 

GRAHAM, Georce J. Rousseau's Concept of Con- 
sensus, Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 1970. 
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Grance, H. Necker et Mounier devant le pro- 
bléme politique. Ann. hist. Rév. jr., Oct-Dec. 
1969. 

Harxins, James F. The Dissolution of the 
Maximums and Trade Controls in the Departement 
of the Somme. French Hist. Stud., Spring 1970. 

Hissert, CurisropHer. Bonaparte and the 
Knights of Malta. Hist. Today, Mar. 1970. 

Horwarp, Donato D. The Archives de la 
Guerre: Its History and Importance in Napoleonic 
Scholarship. Jour. Lib. Hist., Jan. 1970. 

Kruxen, Kurt. Zur politischen Philosophie 
Rousseaus. Hust, Zeitsch., Aug. 1969. 

LEFEBVRE, Gerorces. Three articles on the 
French Revolution and World War II, published 
posthumously. Aan. hist. Rév. fr., Oct-Dec. 1969. 

LEMARCHAND, G. Structure social d'après les 
rôles fiscaux et conjoncture économique dans le 
Pays de Caux: 1690-1789. Bull. Soc. d'hist. mod., 
no. 4, 1969. 

Lorenzis, M. A. DE. A propos des rapports 
entre mouvement populaire ct robespierrisme. 
Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Partin, Rosert. Voltaire’s Historical Witti- 
cisms: A Case Study of Invalid Charges against 
the Discipline. Soctal Stud., Nov. 1969. 

Parrick, ALrisoN. Political Divisions in the 
French National Convention, 1792-1793. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 1969. 

Penvern, Pierre. Tom Paine: un Américain 
député francais. Rev. polit. et parl., Dec. 1969. 

Ponzo, Giovanni. Voltaire e la storia del 
Parlamento di Parigi. Stor. e polit, July-Sept. 
1969. 

Ranum, Onzsr, Personality and Politics in the 
Persian Letters. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1969. 

Ricuer, Denis. Autour de la Révolution 
francaise: Elites et despotisme. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Jan.-Feb. 1969. 

Sirrre, M. H. La Révolution ct le Catholicisme 
dans le département des Alpes Maritimes (1792- 
1799). Ann. du Midi, Apr. 1969. 

Steincer, CHARLES S. Condorcet's Report on 
Public Education. Social Stud., Jan. 1970. 

Tournier M., ef al. Le vocabulaire de Ja 
Révolution. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Jan-Mar. 1969. 

Trénarp, Lours. L'idée de la nature en France 
dans la première partic du XVIII? siècle. Rev. 
hist., Apr.—June 1969. 

VicuÉnig, JEAN DE. Les missions intérieures des 
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económicas € ideológicas. Demog. y econ., no. 3, 
1969. 

Díaz pe Arce, Omar. Antecedentes del golpe 
militar peruano. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), 
Mar.-Apr. 1970. : 

Dickinson, Josuua C., III. The Eucalypt in 
the Sierra of Southern Peru. Ann. Assoc. Am. 
Geographers, June 1969. 

Facunpes, M. SEABRA, A expansão dos podéres 
federais. Rev. bras. estud. pol., Jan. 1970. 

FaLcão, Epcarp DE CERQUEIRA. O pioneirismo 
dos brasileiros na conquista do ar. Rev. de hist. 
(São Paulo), Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Fioverrepo, Nuno FipELINO pz. O problema 
contemporáneo do desenvolvimento: situação pre- 
sente c antecedentes históricos. Ibid., July-Sept. 
1969. 

GaNpía, ENRIQUE DE. A anarquia de 1862 na 
Argentina, Ibid. 

Id. A doutrina de Maio na Argentina. Ibid., 
Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

GELLMAN, Irwin F. Prelude to Reciprocity: 
The Abortive United States-Colombian Treaty 
of 1933. Historian, Nov. 1969. 
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GrassNER, Martin I. Feeding a Desert City: 
Antofagasta, Chile. Econ. Geog., Oct. 1969. 

Grayson, GroncE W., Jr. Peru's Military Gov- 
ernment. Current Hist., Feb. 1970. 

Grus, Pmr D. and MieLrz, Armur R. 
The Changing Marketing Structure in the Io- 
dustrial Development of Venezuela [2 pts.]. 
Jour. Developing Areas, July, Oct. 1969. 

Hauner, June E. The Brazilian Armed Forces 
and the Overthrow of the Monarchy: Another 
Perspective. The Americas, Oct. 1969. 

Horta, Ravi. MacHapo. Tendências do fed- 
eralismo brasileiro. Rev. bras. estud. pol. Jan. 
1970. 

KrxiN, HERBERT S. The Colored Freedmen in 
Brazilian Slave Society. Jour. Soc. Hist, Fall 
1969. 

JonNsoN, ALLEN W., and SIEGEL, BERNARD J. 
Wages and Income in Ceará,- Brazil. South- 
western Jour. Anthrop., Spring 1969. 

Jorpan, Davi» C. Argentina’s New Military 
Government. Current Hist, Feb. 1970. 

Lario, GnmacrLa. La expedición Urdininea. 
Organización y partida de la expedición 1822- 
1823. Bol. Inst. Hist. Arg. "Doctor Emilio 
Raeignani no. 1819, 1969. 

Lreras, ALBERTO. E] Congreso de Angostura. 
Bol. hist. antigtiedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Lépez Cuco, Serva. La intervención francesa 
y el imperio en Ja prensa uruguaya. Hist. mex., 
Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

McCann, Franr D. Vargas and the Destruction 
of the Brazilian Integralista and Nazi Parties. The 
Americas, July 1969. 

Mznxx, Gitsert W. Sectoral Clashes and Poli- 
tical Change: The Argentine Experience. Latin 
Am. Research. Rev., Fall 1969. 

Mesa, CanLos E. Alabanza del Arzobispo Her- 
rán. Rev. acad. colombiana de hist. eclesiástica, 
no. I3, 1969. 

Monn, B. W. Graga Aranha, Nabuco, and 
Brazilian Rapprochement with the United States. 
Luso-Brazilian Rev., Dec. 1969. Á 

Myr, Roserr O. The University Student 
Tradition in Brazil. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud. and 
World Aff., Jan. 1970. 

Ortiz, Ssrcio Erfas. Informe de Henri Ternaux 
Compans sobre la Gran Colombia en 1829. Bol. 
hist. antigtiedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

PETRONE, Marta Tereza ScHÓRER. Um comer- 
ciante do ciclo do açucar paulista: Antônio da 
Silva Prado (1817-1829) [concl.]. Rev. de hist. 
(São Paulo), July-Sept. 1969. 

Popescu, Oreste. Un tratado sucinto de eco- 
nomía política en Bogotá en 1823. Bol. hist. 
antigiiedades (Bogotá), Apr.-June 1969. 

Porras Troconis, GABRIEL. La Campaña In- 
victa. Bol. hist. (Caracas), Sept. 1969. 

RIEGELHAUPT, Joyce F., and Forman, SHEPARD. 
Bodo was never Brazilian: Economic Integra- 
tion and Rural Development among a Contem- 
porary Peasantry. Jotrr. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1970. 

Roio, Arruro AÁNpnÉs. Pedro Salabrini, intro- 
ductor de la filosofía. de Comte en la Argentina. 
Inter-4m. Rev. of Bibliog., Jan-Mar. 1969. 

Rozas, ARMANDO. Muerte y resurrección de las 
Estatuas. Bol. hist. (Caracas), Sept. 1969. 


Recently Published Articles 


Rosensaum, H. Jon. Brazil's Military Regime. 
Current Hist., Feb. 1970. 

Id., and Cooper, Grenn M. Brazil and the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. Internat. Aff. 
(London), Jan. 1970. 

RossgLLi, Humserro. El paso de Andes. Bol. 
hist. antigtiedades (Bogotá), Apr.-June 1969. 

Sacoro SALAMEA, ANTONIO, Ojeada de Juan 
Montalvo sobre América en la segunda mitad del 
siglo XIX. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Mar.- 
Apr. 1970. 

Santos Martinez, Pepro. El presunto intento 
de asesinar a Sarmiento en Chile (1850). Rev. 
hist. Amer. y Argentina, no. 11-12, 1966-67. 

Scuwio, ALBERTO D. H. El pregonero del 
pronuciamiento del 1.° de mayo de 1851. Bol. 
Inst. Hist. Arg. “Doctor Emilio Ravignani,” no. 
18—19, 1969. 

Szcura, Juan José ANTonio. Episodios de la 
revolución entrerriana de 1830-1831. Rev. hist. 
Amer. y Argentina, no. 11-12, 1966—67. 

SEHLINGER, Perer J. El desarrollo intelectual 
y la influencia de Valentín Letelier: un estudio 
bibliográfico. Rev. chilena hist. geog., no. 136, 
1968 [pub. 1969]. 

SoLBERG, Carte E. A Discriminatory Frontier 
Land Policy: Chile, 1870-1914. The Americas, 
Oct. 1969. 

Souza, Luiz pe Casrro. A medicina na Guerra 
do Paraguai (Mato-Grosso) [2 pts.]. Rev. de 
M (Sáo Paulo), July-Sept. 1968; Apr.-June 
1969. 

Souza, WasHincton PELUso ALBINO DE. O 
planejamento regional no federalismo brasileiro. 
Rev. bras. estud. pol., Jan. 1970. 

Torcuta-Esrrapa, JUAN CamLos. Las ideas en 
la sociedad Argentina del siglo XX. Imter-4m. 
Rev. of Bibliog., Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Vittacrés M., JogoE. La integración económica 
de la cuenca amazénica. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud. 
and World Aff., Jan. 1970. 

Weaver, F. Strrton. Growth Theory and 
Chile. Ibid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


ACEVEDO, EpszRTO Oscar. Recuerdo bio-bibliog- 
réfico del historiador Carlos Pereyra. Rev. hist. 
Amer. y Argentina, no. 11-12, 1966-67, 

AupnRA, Heimur. Varnhagen e a idéia da 
mudanga da capital brasileira. Rev. de hist. (Sáo 
Paulo), July-Sept. 1969. 

Bazant, Jan. PuEBLA. La historia y sus in- 
strumentos. Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1970. 

Bibliografía histórica mexicana, vol. II, 1968. 

CacHaY Dfaz, RoskELENA. Felipe Pardo y Aliaga, 
1806-1868: Bibliografía. Bol. bibl. nac. (Lima), 
no. 45-48, 1968. 

CuristMan, Carvin Lee. The Chaco War: A 
Tentative Bibliography of its Diplomacy. The 
Americas, July 1969. 

HERNÁNDEZ DE ALBA, GUILLERMO. Archivo 
epistolar del sabio naturalista don José Celestino 
Mutis. Bol. hist. antigtiedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 
1969. 

Índice del Ramo de Provincias Internas [cont]. 


Latin America 


Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), 
Apr.-June 1968. 

Índice del Ramo de Reales Cédulas [cont]. 
Ibid. 

Índice del Ramo de Tierras [cont.]. Ibid. 

Licea AvaLa, JupirH. Una contribución a la 
bibliografía sobre cultura nahuad. Bol. inst. in- 
vestig. bibliog. (México), Jan—June 1969. 

Meyer, Jean. México en los archivos diplo- 
máticos consulares de Francia. Hist. mex., Oct— 
Dec. 1969. 

Moreno, Roserto. Catálogo de los manuscritos 
científicos de la Biblioteca Nacional. Bol. inst. 
investig. bibliog. (México), Jan—June 1969. 
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Pérez GuiLHou, Marcarira HUALDE pr. Vi- 
cente Fidel López. Político e historiador (1815- 
1903). Rev. hist. Amer. y Argentina, no. 11-12, 
1966—67. 

ScHNAKENBOURG, CHRISTIAN. Introduction aux 
Archives anciennes de la Guadeloupe (1754- 
1848). Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1969. 

Semo, Enrique. Documentos mexicanos cn 
archivos de la República Democrática Alemana. 
Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1970. 

VILAR, ANA Teresa FERRARI, and GUISELINI, 
MARDENE APARECIDA. Arrolamento das fontes 
primárias de Limeira. Rev. de hist. (São Paulo), 
July-Sept. 1969. 


55 Assoctatin "Notes +++ + 


Mr. Perry Long has joined the staff of the Association as membership secretary. A 
retired chief warrant officer of the US Army, Mr. Long most recently served in the office 
of the secretary of defense. Mr. Edward C. Papenfuse, Jr., has joined the staff of the 
American Historical Review as assistant editor and bibliographer. Mr. Papenfuse has 
served as bibliographer for the department of history at The Johns Hopkins University, 
where he is completing his doctoral dissertation. In the past year he has been working 
in the Hall of Records at Annapolis on a project, supported by the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and Historical Annapolis, Inc., called “Community and the 
Congress: Annapolis in the 1780’s.” At the AHR Mr. Papenfuse will be responsible for 
supervising the bibliographical operations of the journal and for organizing more effec- 
tively than has hitherto been possible the coverage of historical studies published in this 
country and abroad. 
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Pavut Brrpsaut died n US Virgin Islands, on May 2, 1970. Before enter- 
ing a career in the forei/ Arvice, Dr. Birdsall had been professor of history and dean 
at Williams College y. q~ .. trustee of Vassar College. He served with the Office of Stra- 
2 Second World War and in 1947 was sent to Paris as assistant 
military attaché to , US Embassy. He was later a foreign service reserve officer in 






Manuel on a Brookings Institution study of the Austrian treaty, 
the results o fich were published under his name. His other publications include: 
ang": Wilson at Versailles and Versailles, 20 Years After, as well as 
articles. He was the recipient of honors including the Legion of Merit, 
the Orde” P: f the British Empire, the Médaille de la Libération, and the Reconnaissance 
franca} 









Z C. Grover, third archivist of the United States, died June 8, 1970, in Silver 
-Š Maryland. Dr. Grover joined the staff of the National Archives in 1935 and in 
/ was appointed archivist. In this position he was instrumental in developing the 
Aman and Eisenhower libraries and the Sam Rayburn Memorial Library. After re- 
Sirement Dr. Grover served as a consultant to the Lyndon B. Johnson Library. 

During World War II Dr. Grover spent two years in the Office of Strategic Services 
^ and then was appointed chief of the Records Management Branch in the Adjutant 
General's Office. He was awarded the Legion of Merit for his management of army 
wartime records. 

Dr. Grover was a founding member and fellow of the American Society of Archi- 
vists and was president of the: society in 1953-54. He was both a council member and 
Western Hemisphere vice-president of the International Council on Archives and was 
a member of the US Commission for UNESCO. 


Mary CrLAsAUGH Wricut, 1918-70. In inb Mary Clabaugh came to that part of 
Harvard known as.Radcliffe to pursue European history—at first glance tall, smooth, 
and beautiful, a bit shy, with a soft Southern accent (born in Tuscaloosa); at second 
glance not so smooth as sharp, a summa from Vassar, tremendously quick and a fero- 
cious worker, racing to keep up with her imagination. She ran into a pioneer field, 
modern Chinese history, saw its opportunity, embraced it, and soon devoured what 
there was of it at that time in Western books. So she began Chinese and met another 
graduate student, Arthur F. Wright, from Portland, Oregon, by way of Stanford and 
Oxford, whose taste and style both complemented and supplemented hers. He was 
training in Sinology—dictionaries, texts, the French savants—to study Sui and T’ang, 
a superb companion, counselor, and balance wheel for an adventurous pioneer in mod- 
ern Chinese history. They married in 1940 and went to Kyoto in the teeth of Sino- 
Japanese War and Japanese-American tension; they were not deterred and moved on 
to Peking in 1941, seizing the chance to live in and explore this other ancient capital 
in a way that no one since has been able to do. Pearl Harbor caught them there, and 
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they spent most of World War II in a big, humdrum internment camp at Wei-hsien 
in Shantung. He coaxed fire from dirty coal in the boiler room; she did the hospital 
laundry. But opportunity is where one sees it, and she seized the chance to learn Rus- 
sian, for it along with Chinese and Japanese would unlock China's future history. 

Released in 1945, the Wrights stayed in Peking to be scholars, but then another 
chance offered—Harold Fisher of the library of the Hoover Institution on War, Revo- 
lution and Peace wanted to get the record on China's revolution. Mary Wright became 
his collector and suddenly erupted with entrepreneurial energy, skill, and resourceful- 
ness, She combed the Peking book market Liu-li-ch'ang, badgered government agencies, 

‘tracked down rumored collections, and flew to major centers on the battered DC-3's 
that criss-crossed China in those postwar days under the auspices of the American 
army. This remarkable collection, including Communist serials from Yenan, still makes 
the Hoover Institution unique. It also showed her style, accumulating an avalanche of . 
bits and pieces, mixed rarities and handouts; sorting and listing and getting them 

properly packed and actually shipped, meanwhile keeping it all in mind and constantly 

communicating the results, Small wonder that after returning to Harvard, where her 

husband took his Ph.D., Mary Wright became curator of the Hoover's Chinese col- 
lection. During the next decade she made it a world center, got out a series of research 

guides by specialists, and became herself a bibliographic expert. In the same decade she 

bore and nurtured two fine sons, Duncan and Jonathan, completed her thesis, got it 

revised and published, and found herself suddenly a major historian. 

The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: the T’ung-chih Restoration. 1862-1874 
(Stanford, 1957) remains a classic and the outstanding work on the late Ch’ing because 
the author, having set out in 1940 “to study China. in the 1860's,” had gone through 
all the basic central government documentation in the mountainous Veritable Records 
(Ch'ing shih lu) and had comprehended the story contained therein. Her book created 
its subject. It analyzes the effort to revive the imperial Confucian order after the mid- 
century rebellions, the ideas and values of the leadership, where they succeeded and 
why they failed. In prefacing a 1966 reprint she wrote: “I formed my estimates of 
these men by studying them in action and reading their writings, Since I tried to see 
their problems through their eyes, my estimates are generally sympathetic . . . The 
Restoration was a tragedy in which the ultimate failure of high hopes and grand en- 
deavor was already foreshadowed in the moment of triumph. The great men of the 
age saw the triumph amid lengthening shadows." l 

Already on top of two careers, library builder and creative scholar, Mary Wright 
was invited with her husband in 1959 to the history department at Yale to embark on 
a third career as Yale's first lady professor. She responded to this singular recognition 
and the esteem of professional colleagues across the country with a warm outpouring 
of concern for her students, for the university, and for her field. Past the struggles of 
the pioneer era, she now worked, like her husband, to bring China into the mainstream 
of historical thinking. She became a lecturer of compelling lucidity, grace, and wit, but — 
with plenty of bite, and volcanic when indignant. Never hesitant in moral courage, 
she had defended Owen Lattimore in the early 1950’s as he deserved to be defended. 
Now she denounced our bombing of the Vietnamese as it deserved to be denounced, 
straight out. She served on the ACLS-SSRC Joint Committee on Contemporary China 
(1963-66), chaired its effective subcommittee on materials, and founded an interna- 
tional body, the Society for Ch’ing Studies. Publishers vied to get her meticulous and 
exhaustive manuscript appraisals, which might obliterate a poor job but make a medi- 
ocre book into a superior one. 
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Her research now turned to another watershed in China, the final collapse of the 
dynasty that had been restored in the 1860’s. The flow of publications fifty years after 
1911 had inspired talented younger scholars, and Mary Wright organized and led in 
1965 a research conference with twenty-two participants from six countries. Her intro- 
duction to the resulting volume, China in Revolution: The First Phase, 1900-1913 
(New Haven, 1968), displays her special quality as a scholar—comprehensive, thorough, 
decisive. This volume now forms the baseline for further work. 

This brief note on the fruitful career of an extraordinary human being will remind 
hundreds of readers how they might add to it from their own experience. Love begets 
love, and in work and in friendship with students and colleagues, Mary Wright gave 
to each occasion all she had; she had a special vitality, and this vital warmth was 
widely reciprocated. She faced death at fifty-two with utter realism and courage, mind- 
ful of others, and died at home on June 18, 1970. 


East Asian Research Center, Harvard University , Joun K. FAIRBANK 
Other members of the Association who died recently are: Mary EFFIE CAMERON 
James, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; C. W. Mackauzn, of Chicago, Illinois; PauL 


Scumung, of Wisconsin State University, Whitewater; and E. H. Svensson, of Ever- 
green, Colorado. 


THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 
. Office: 400 A Street, S. E, Washington, D. C. 20003 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, : whether profes- 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present membership ca : 
19,000. Members elect the officers by ballot. ` 


MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held during | 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet. 
within or jointly with the Association at this time. The Pacific Coast 
Branch holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the 
Pacific Historical Review. : 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American His-. 
torical Review, is published five times a year and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to institutions. The Association also publishes 
its Annual Report, a variety of pamphlets on historical. subjects, biblio- 
graphical and other volumes, and a newsletter. To promote history and 
assist historians, the Association offers many other services. It also main- 
tains close relations with international, specialized, state, and local his- 
torical societies through conferences and correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. The George Louis 
Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of European - 
international history since 1895. The Albert ]. Beveridge Award of $5,000 
given annually for the best book on the history of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Latin America. The Albert B. Corey Prize, sponsored jointly by 
the AHA and the Canadian Historical Association, of $1,000 awarded 
biennially for the best book on the history of Canadian-American rela- 
tions or the history of both countries. The John H. Dunning Prize of 
$300 awarded in the even-numbered years for a book on any stibject re- 
lating to American history. The John K. Fairbank Prize in East Asian 
History of $500 awarded in the odd-numbered years beginning in 1969. 
The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 awarded every five years to that 
Latin American who has published the most outstanding book in Latin | 
American history during the preceding five years (next award, 1971). 
The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of $100 awarded every five years 
for the best work in modern British and Commonwealth history (next 
award, 1971). The Watumull Prize of $500 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work on the history of India originally published in the 
United States. 


DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $1500, student 
$7.50 (faculty signature required), and life $300. All members receive the ` 
American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the program of 
the annual meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to ds Executive 
Secretary at 400 A Street, S. E. gd C. 20003. 
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The American Pageant: 


A History of the Republic 


by THOMAS A. BAILEY 










soon to be available in the 4th edition... 


new, easy-to-read format 

vivid 16-page, 4-color reproductions 
of American painting 

redesigned two-color maps, 

charts, and tables 

many additional illustrations; 
updated to include the Johnson 

and Nixon years 

new Student Guide Book and 
Instructor's Manual. 








WB D.C. Heath and Company 
Ww. Spring Street 


Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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For Three Quarter 
and Trimester Courses 


RESO 
QOD 
SSE 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION . Its Genesis and Destiny 

By Norman Cantor, State University of New York, Binghamton 
Norman Cantor's brilliant study of the development of Western 
government and society is now available in a three-volume, 
softbound edition. Using hls novel three-track framework of Envi- 
ronment Essays, Heritage Essays, and the basic narrative, Cantor 
brings to the student the results of prevailing historical knowledge 
and interpretation in the clearest, most effective way, Incorporating 
comparative and social science approaches. 


Book I: Prehistory to 1500 A.D. 

© 1970, Illus., softbound 544 pages, $5.50 
Book ll: 1300 A.D. to 1815 A.D. 

© 1970, illus., softbound 640 pages, $5.95 
Book Ill: 1815 A.D. to the Present 

© 1970, illus., softbound 672 pages, $5.50 


CIVILIZATION PAST AND PRESENT 

By T. Walter Wallbank, Emeritus, University of Southern Callfornia / 
Alastair M. Taylor, Queen's University / Nels M. Bailkey, Tulane 
University / Mark Mancall, Stanford University / George Barr 
Carlson, Jr., Oregon State University 

Introducing a new softbound, three-volume edition of Wallbank and 
Taylor's definitive World History text—Civilization Past and Present. 
Continuing the tradition and quality of previous hardbound edi- 
tions, the softbound Sixth Edition treats the history of civilizatlon as 
a global experience, the joint achievement of mankind. 

The Sixth Edition also permits in-depth coverage of contemporary 
world affairs and a more complete treatment of the period 
following World War Il. 

Book |: Prehistory to 1500 A.D. 

© 1970, illus., sofibound 486 pages, 5.95 

Book ll: 1300 A.D. to 1815 A.D. 

© 1970, Illus., softbound 404 pages, $5.95 


-Book Ill: 1815 A.D. to the Present 


© 1970, illus., softbound 566 pages, $5.95 


tet HEF 


NRI SCOTT, FORESMAN College Division : 
Glenview, ll. Palo Alto, Ca. Tucker, Ga. Oakland, N.J. Dallas, Tx. 
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forthcoming paperbacks— 


Renaissance Men and Ideas 


Robert Schwoebel, editor 


‘These nine essays introduce the student to important ideas and issues in 
Renaissance history through discussions of major Renaissance figures. Con- 
tributors and their subjects are: Jerrold E. Seigel on Petrarch and Valla; 
Rudolf Hirsch on Albrecht von Eyb, printing, and the rise of humanism in 
Germany; George Richard Potter on Sir Thomas More and the English Ren- 
aissance; Felix Gilbert on Machiavelli's theories of power and the reactions of 
historians to them; Robert Schwoebel on Pius II and the Renaissance papacy; 
Lewis W. Spitz on Luther as scholar and thinker; Edward Rosen on Coper- 
nicus and Renaissance astronomy; Roslyn Brogue Henning on Castiglione's 
Book of the Courtier; and Donald M. Frame on Montaigne's view of human 
nature—the absurdity and the dignity of man. 


December 160 pages $2.50 


The Origins of the Second World War 


Esmonde M. Robertson, editor 


A collection of thirteen essays presenting diverse views about the origins of 
World War II from historians of major stature. The editor has contributed an 
extensive introduction that outlines the various approaches historians have 
taken in discussing the war and characterizes the roles and attitudes of major 
figures in the conflict, including Hitler, Chamberlain, Roosevelt, and the 
Japanese. 

December 250 pages $1.95 


Martin Luther 
(Documents of Modern History Series) 


E. G. Rupp and Benjamin Drewery, editors 


A selection of source materials outlining Luther's life and illustrating fully 
the development of his thought. Long extracts from his theses, pamphlets, and 
liturgical writings are balanced by informal letters written to friends, col- 
leagues, and his wife. The reader is thus given in juxtaposition both the 
public and private manifestations of Luther’s feeling and thought during 
several crises in his life. 

January 192 pages $2.50 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 


college department 172 fifth avenue new york, new york 10010 
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Say hello to some 
Beautiful People. 


Rand McNally history authors are noted scholars with 
a personal commitment to excellence in teaching. 
That's why we say they're beautiful. 


If your course is the introductory, survey, or 

advanced seminar—at the university or junior 

college level, Rand McNally publishes a text 
that will make it work. 


In other words, we have texts in American 
history and western civilization that 
attract and stimulate young people. 

Like the altogether new concept in U.S. history 
coming up on your right. 


RICHARD MORRIS BRYCE LYON 
WILLIAM GREENLEAF HERBERT ROWEN 
ROBERT FERRELL THEODORE HAMEROW 
CHARLES SELLERS J. H. HEXTER 

HENRY MAY GEORGE MOSSE 

JOHN CAUGHEY JOHN WOLF 

DAVID VAN TASSEL R. R. PALMER 

WM. APPLEMAN WILLIAMS GORDON WRIGHT 
DAVID SHANNON DONALD TREADGOLD 
FRANK FREIDEL HANS W. GATZKE 


You've got it made with the College Department 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Write for a free catalog 
BOX 7600 - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60680 
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Rand MẸ Nally asked you 
.. what kind of text you 
wanted for U.S. History. 


Now we're going to give you 
. all the text you asked for. 


We made your text streamlined for the 
seventies but not skinny on ideas. 
A comprehensive approach to U.S. History 
available in one or two paperbound editions. 


The arresting design has something 
contemporary to say to your students about the 
past. (Itll be something to see at AHA.) 


The text compresses salient issues into 
important trends without losing sight of either 
one. And pays proper respect to all Americans. 


The price shows we've been listening 
(Under $8.00 with Instructors Manual.) 


You've got it made with the College Department 


RAND MCNALLY. & COMPANY 
Box 7600 - Chicago, Illinois 60680 


B Getting Straight. 


Youre putting 

it all together 

in introductory history. 

And its working. 

Discussion groups and 
compatible supplements are in. 
The old clichés 

are out. 

You want a basic text 

that's current, brief, inexpensive. 


Rand M€ Nally's 
new paperbound 
core texts for the 
introductory 
history course: 


EUROPE: A BRIEF HISTORY 


By George A. Rothrock 
University of Alberta 


THE DIMENSIONS OF HISTORY 
Edited by Thomas W. Guinsburg 
University of Western Ontario 


You've got it made with the College Department 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
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XXXIX 
Selections from 
Research Reprints Inc.'s continuing 


Early American Reprint Series 


Brackenridge, Henry Marie Bradford, Alden 
History of the Late War History of Massachusetts, 
Between the United States 1822, 1825, 1829 Boston 
and Great Britain 3 volumes: 414 pages, 376 pages, 
1884 Philadelphia 327 pages $45.00 
298 pages 315.00 
Bristed, John Burke, Edmond 
America and Her Resources An Account of the European 
1818 London Settlements in America 
504 pages 822.00 , 1758 London 
2 volumes: viii, 324 pages; 
xii, 308 pages; maps $32.00 
Galloway, Joseph Grant, Anne 
A Candid Examination of the Memoirs of an American 
Mutual Claims of Great Lady, With Sketches of 
Britain and the Colonies: Manners and Scenery in 
With a Plan of America, As They Existed 


Accommodation, on 


Previous to the Revolution 


Constitutional Principles 1808 London 
1775 New York 2 volumes: zii, 322 pages; 

62 pages $8.00 v, (1), 344 pages : $32.00 
Holroyd, John Baker Mante, Thomas 

Observations on the The History of the Late War 
Commerce of the American in North America, and the 
States With Europe and the Islands of the West Indies 
West Indies 1772 London 
1783 Philadelphia  *"^524poges;18meps — 855.00 
77 pages ] 89.50 


Each month Research Reprints Inc. publishes additional 
facsimile reprints of source material and analytical 
works concerned with the historicel, political, ‘social, 
and economic aspects of the Colonial, Revolationary and 
Post-Revolutionary periods. 


for these books and a complete catalog write: 
Research Reprints Inc. 


Dept. H 


135 East 30th Street 
New York, New York 10022 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 
Volume 1: From the Beginnings to Jerome 
Edited by P. R. ACKROYD and C. F. EVANS 


Volume 2: The West, from the Fathers to the Reformation 
Edited by G. W. H. LAMPE 


Volume 3: The West, from the Reformation to the Present Day 
Edited by S. L. GREENSLADE 


The Cambridge History of the Bible gives a complete account of the 
use, translations, study, influence and physical form of the Bible in the 
western world. The recent publication of Volume | completes the work. 


Volume |: $14.50 Volumes 2 and 3: $12.50 each 3-volume set: $35.00 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF RALPH JOSSELIN 
A Seventeenth-Century Clergyman 


ALAN MACFARLANE 


This study of the diary of Ralph Josselin deals with demographic and 
sociological problems which are currently interesting many historians. 
In analysing Josselin’s activities as a clergyman and an estate 
manager, and particularly his complicated family life, Dr Macfarlane 
demonstrates the important contribution that can be made to the social 
sciences, especially sociology and social anthropology, by using his- 
torical material. 5 


THE ORIGINAL STATUTES OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
M. B. HACKETT 


A full critical edition of a unique manuscript discovered by Dr Hackett 
in Rome: the earliest statutes of the University of Cambridge. Text 
and English translation are on facing pages, with detailed commentary. 

The study adds to our knowledge of the medieval curriculum and 
presents new material on the early history of Cambridge and its con- 
nection with Oxford, Paris and other contemporary universities. $16.50 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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from Cambridge 





FRENCH POLITICIANS AND ELECTIONS 1951-1969 
PHILIP M. WILLIAMS 


A valuable guide for anyone interested in the background to and the 
achievements of de Gaulle’s regime. It surveys elections in the Fourth 
and Fifth Republics: the issues, changing methods of campaigning, 
and sharp mutations in voting behavior. The electoral chapters are 
linked by discussions of the political developments between successive 
appeals to the people. Cloth $11.50 Paper $3.25 


WARS, PLOTS AND SCANDALS IN POSTWAR FRANCE 
PHILIP M. WILLIAMS 


Twelve articles on French political subjects, mostly concerned with the 
scandals and conspiracies of the 1950s and 1960s that arose out of the 
long struggle for decolonization, and with the culmination of that 
struggle in the Algerian war. $9.50 


THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF THE CRIMEA 1772-1783 
ALAN W. FISHER 


Professor Fisher studies the importance of the Black Sea area to the 
power of the states which controlled bu of it throughout its history, 
concentrating on the period from 1773 when the Ottoman Empire 
still held it after three hundred years until 1783 when Catherine the 
Great annexed it for Russia. $9.50 


RUSSIAN EMBASSIES TO THE GEORGIAN KINGS 1589-1605 

(Hakluyt Society Second Series, 138-139) 

Edited by W. E. D. ALLEN: Texts translated by ANTHONY MANGO 
These documents describe Russian administrative and diplomatic prac- 
tice of the period, and the life and customs of the peoples of the central ; 


Caucasus and Georgia. Detailed introduction, full commentary and 
notes. 2-volume set: $18.50 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE III 
Edited by A. ASPINALL 


Now complete, this is the standard edition of the later correspondence 
of George IH which follows on from cd Fortescue's edition of the 
earlier correspondence. Volume 5 includes a comprehensive index. 

". .. magnificent edition."—Choice, ALA 


Volume 1: 1783-1793 $22.50 
Volume 2: 1798-1797 $22.50 
Volume 3: 1798-1801 $22.50 
Volume 4: 1802-1807 $22.50 
Volume 5: 1807-1810 $45.00 


THE LAST BYZANTINE RENAISSANCE 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


During the last two centuries of its existence the Byzantine Empire, 
although in a state of decadence, produced a brilliant show of intel- 
lectual life. 

The author of A History of the Crusades and other distinguished . 
books discusses the leading scholars of the period: their erudition, 
their intense individualism, their controversies and their achieve- 
ments, $3.95 


PAPERS IN AF RICAN PREHISTORY 
Edited by J. D. FAGE and R. A. OLIVER 


This is a collection of important articles from the Journal of African 
History, designed for students and for libraries needing copies of 
frequently consulted papers to supplement their sets of periodicals. 
Professors Fage and Oliver, founding editors of the Journal, have 
pursued an active policy of commissioning articles in fields where the 
literature was scanty. 
Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
Cloth $10.00 Paper $2.95 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 
Reprint of the Original Edition with Bibliographies 


The Cambridge Modern History, out of print for more than twenty 
years, has been reissued at the request of reference librarians and 
others. . 

Sir Herbert Butterfield points out many chapters to be recommended 
to scholars and students which are "relevant today, indeed necessary 
reading today, for anyone working on the same theme." 

The extensive bibliographies (not reprinted in the “popular edition" 
of the 1930s) are still invaluable research tools. 

18 volumes 
$295.00 the set 
Each volume $27.50 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Published this fall: 


Volume 4: The Decline of Spain and the 
l Thirty Years War 1609-1648/59 


Edited by J. P. COOPER $12.50 


Volume 6: The Rise of Great Britain 
and Russia 1688-1715/25 


Edited by J. S. BROMLEY $12.50 
Volume 14: Atlas ] 
Edited by H. C. DARBY and HAROLD FULLARD $27.50 


Although designed primarily for readers of The New Cambridge 
Modern History, this atlas stands on its own as an authoritative guide 
to world history at any level. All the maps are new, providing exten- 
sive coverage of European history and including North America, Latin 
America, Africa, the Far East, Australasia, and the world as a whole. 
$27.50 


Cambridge University Press 
82 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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here it 1s... 


A CONFRONTATION 
with American History 


FROM EBE... THE MOST 
CHALLENGING, EXCITING AND 
STIMULATING TEXTS AND 
REFERENCES EVER PUBLISHED. 


There is no consensus here: there is 
conflict, dissent, struggle and turmoil. 
And there is challenge—challenge to 
stimulate student interest, encourage 
deeper study, inspire greater insight 
into the roots of our society and 
nurture fuller understanding of the 
problems of America. 


In these volumes those who lived 
and made history speak for 
themselves, in letters, diaries, 
statements, court decisions, songs, 
stories, articles and speeches. Each 
unit provides a base for study as 
well as a full range of references and 
bibliographies for in-depth inquiry 
into a subject. Students learn how 
to learn as they trace issues and 
ideas to their sources. Teachers find 
greater comprehension and interest 
from students as they experience 
the delight of discovery. 





zu Reference Division 
SIS ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


a 
Wu; EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
425 North Michigen Avenue * Chicago, lilinois $0611 





THE ANNALS OF AMERICA 


A year-by-year record of American life, action 
and thought from 1493 to 1968. 18 volumes, 
indexed, 2202 selections by 1100 authors. Price 
$164.50 (plus $3.25 shipping and handling) or 
$149.50 (plus shipping and handling) if 25 or 
more copies of Selected Readings on Great Issues 
in American History are ordered at the same time. 


THE NEGRO IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The most authoritative col- 
lection of original source 
materials on the Black Man 
in America available any- 
where. Three volumes, 434 
authors. Price to schools and 
libraries $24.50 per set (plus 
75¢ per set shipping and ; 
handling charge). 


Selected Readings on 
GREAT ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
1620-1968 


A one volume distillation 
from The Annals of America. 
It is recommended for use 

. 888 basic text or as 
supplementary reading. Price 
to schools and libraries $5.50 
(plus shipping and handling 
charge, 30¢ each, 1 to 4 
copies; 20¢ each, 5 or 
more copies). 











CONSPECTUS 


— Great Issues in 
American Life 


À unique, practical, modern text- 
book— basic or related —for 
today's Social Studies students. 
Each of its 25 chapters presents a 
15,000-word essay on one of the 
major issues or themes in American political, 
social, economic, and cultural history—followed 
by a topical index of references to the Annals and 
other source materials for further study. Price to 
schools and libraries $15.00 per set (plus ship- 
ping and handling charge 50¢ each). 








NEW from BER 
MAKERS OF AMERICA 


Our newest publication—covering ethnic plural- 
ism in the United States—tells how our fore- 
fathers came here, suffered, and triumphed... 
what they found and what they said and did. 
More than 50 ethnic groups are covered, includ- 
ing: Arabian, African, American Indian, British, 
Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Eskimo, Irish, Italian, 
etc. (Publication date Jan. 1, 1971.) Ten volumes, 
734 selections. Price to schools and libraries 
$79.50—pre-publication offer $69.50 through 
Dec. 31, 1970 (plus $1.75 shipping and handling 
charge). 


Please send me detalled Informatlon on: 

O The Annals of America d 

[] The Negro in American History 

[I Selected Readings on Great Issues in American History 
[1 Conspectus—Grest Issues in American Life 

C Makers of America 





Name 





(Pisase Print) 


School 





School Address 


City State Zip 
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When it seems as if history has repeated itself once 
too often, take a good look at your textbook. 


If it's not as exciting as history itself, you deserve 
something better. 


RANDOM HOUSE-KNOPF has it. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Survey Third Edition 


Richard N. Current, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; 
T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State University; and Frank Freidel, 
Harvard University 


What's new? 
The Third Edition! 


* a noted survey of American history now updated to 1970 
* the material has been reorganized into 30 chapters 
each chapter now begins with an overview of the discussion 
to follow 
thirteen historiographical essays entitled "Where Historians 
Disagree" 
four pictorial essays tracing the history of American art and 
architecture 
* expanded map, chart, and graph program now in two colors 
Knopf, November 1970 about 900 pages; $11.95 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Third Edition 

T. Harry Williams, Richard N. Current, and Frank Freidel 
Volume I: To 1877 Volume ll: Since 1865 each $10.50 
Knopf, 1969 


An Instructor's Manual and a Study Guide are available for each 
volume. 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD OF OUR TIME Third Edition 
Jules Davids, Georgetown University 


The new edition of this brilliantly written interpretive study of 
American diplomacy in the twentieth century stresses the drama 
of diplomacy and the personalities of the players, emphasizing 
the years since the Second World War. 

Random House, 1970 704 pages; $10.95 


RANDOM HOUSE.ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 





THE RANDOM HOUSE READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Under the general editorship of Allen Weinstein, Smith College, 
and Frank Otto Gatell, University of California at Los Angeles 


These six volumes cover the entire spectrum of American history 
with in-depth supplemental readings stressing crucial events in 
the major periods. 


. THE FORMING OF A NATION, 1607-1781 
Joseph Albert Ernst, York University 


. NATIONAL UNITY ON TRIAL, 1781-1816 


E. James Ferguson, Queens College 


. NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND SECTIONAL CRISIS, 
1816-1860 
Joel E. Silbey, Cornell University 


. ORIGINS OF MODERN AMERICA, 1860-1900 
Allen Weinstein, Smith College 


. REFORM, CRISIS, AND CONFUSION, 1900-1929 
R. Jackson Wilson, University of Wisconsin 


. THE DISSONANCE OF CHANGE, 1929 to Present 


Paul W. Glad, University of Wisconsin 
1970 each 224 pages; each $2.95 paperbound 


Also available in an omnibus two-volume edition: 
THE RANDOM HOUSE READERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Essays on the National Past 


Volume !: 1607-1865 Volume II: 1860 to the Present 
1970 each 672 pages; each $4.95 paperbound 


And an abridged one-volume edition: 
THE RANDOM HOUSE READER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Essays on the National Past, 1607 to the Present 


640 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Brian Tierney, Cornell University; Donald Kagan, 
Yale University; and L. Pearce Williams, Cornell University 


Volume |: FROM PERICLEAN ATHENS THROUGH LOUIS XIV 
Volume Il: FROM THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION THROUGH THE 
COLD WAR 


Constitutional government and political freedom, science and 
the growth of rational inquiry, and the conflict between 
Judeo-Christian tradition and the institutions of the Western 
state are emphasized as the three major problems traced 
throughout European history in this unique source book. 
Instructor’s Manual 
Random House Volume |, 744 pages 
Volume II, 772 pages; each $4.75 paperbound 


GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION: Since 1500 
Edited by Brian Tierney, Donald Kagan, and L. Pearce Williams 


This adaptation of the two-volume edition to courses beginning 
at 1500 contains the last three problems from Volume | plus 
all of Volume Il. 

Instructor’s Manual 

Random House 960 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


THE RANDOM HOUSE HISTORICAL ISSUES SERIES 


Twenty-four Individual Pamphlets 
Brian Tierney, Donald Kagan, and L. Pearce Williams, 
General Editors 


The series offers all of the twenty-four problems in the original 
two-volume edition of GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION separately bound. 


1968 each 64-96 pages; each $1.25 paperbound 


MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN SOCIETY, 1000-1450 
Margaret Hastings, Douglass College 


A vivid account of life in the Middle Ages designed to 
supplement narrative histories. Quotations and illustrations 
throughout the book offer further insights into the general 
experience of the epoch—the way man lived and applied 
himself to the daily problems of existence in the context of 
medieval institutions. 


Random House, November 1970 192 pages; $2.50 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 


A new, thoroughly revised edition of the classic textbook—- 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 
Fourth Edition 


R. R. Palmer, Yale University, and Joel Colton, Duke University 


This new edition retains the brilliant analysis and clarity of style 
that have made it one of the most highly praised and widely 
used history texts. As in previous editions, the problems, failures, 
and accomplishments of the West since the Renaissance are cov- 
ered, and the history of individual nations is closely related to 
that of European civilization as a whole. The material on the 
contemporary age has been rewritten with considerable atten- 
tion to the non-Western world, the Cold War, the recovery of 
Europe, the ferment in the Communist nations, and the tensions 
and changes in the West. 


Knopf, November 1970 1112 pages; $10.95 


READINGS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Brayton Polka and Bernard Zelechow, both of . York 
University 


An intellectual history of Western civilization, this anthology 
presents selections from thé works of significant Western thinkers 
in religion, philosophy, ethics, science, and social theory. 
Random House, 1970 Vol. l: 464 pages 
. Vol. Il: 480 pages; each $4.95 paperbound 


THE STRUCTURE OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 


Edited by Michael Cherniavsky, State University of New York 
at Albany 


Eighteen recent interpretive articles on Russian history covering 
problems to 1917. Representing classic "revisionism," the essays 
treat issues of political theory, art, literature, popular ideology, 
gentry culture, and the Mongol Yoke. 


. Random House, 1970 480 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 . 
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LY/ tHe Critical Periods of History series 








THE END OF GLORY: An Interpretation of the Origins of World War II 


LAURENCE LAFORE, University of Iowa 


Professor Lafore asserts that World War II resulted largely from efforts of the 
European powers to run affairs with institutions made obsolete by World War T. 


THE LONG FUSE: An Interpretation of the Origins of World War I 


LAURENCE LAFORE, University of Iowa 


e 


. an exceptionally clear general history of the events that led to the war inter- 
spersed um brilliant comments on histosiography and the nature of the historical 
process.” Washington Evening Post 


WHY LENIN? WHY STALIN? 


A Reappraisal of the Russian Revolution, 1900-1930 
THEODORE H. VON LAUE, Washington University 


. the product of a learned and profound mind, written with impressive skill and 
style.” American Historical Review 


THE NAPOLEONIC REVOLUTION 


ROBERT HOLTMAN, Louisiana State University 


A detailed exploration of the transition of France and Europe under Napoleon, 
emphasizing his influence on the social and economic order. 


IRISH-AMERICAN NATIONALISM 


THOMAS N. BROWN, University of Massachusetts 


. both informative and provocative in depicting Irish-American nationalism and 
its influence on late nineteenth century American life." Labor History 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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A OE ELSE 
RACE AND POLITICS 


“Bleeding Kansas” and the Coming of the Civil War 

JAMES A. RAWLEY, University of Nebraska 

The author reexamines the controversies that followed the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and concludes that the real issue was not slavery but race. 


LINCOLN AND THE FIRST SHOT 


RICHARD N. CURRENT, University of North Carolina 
“Mr. Current has rendered a valuable service in clarifying one of the most con- 
troversial issues of the Civil War period.” America 


MCKINLEY, BRYAN AND THE PEOPLE 


PAUL W. GLAD, University of Wisconsin 


“It aims to introduce the era and its issues in a brief space and in a clear manner; 
the author has succeeded in that task.” American Historical Review 


LABOR IN CRISIS: The Steel Strike of 1919 


DAVID BRODY, University of California, Davis 


*, , , analytically organized, thoughtfully argued, well written, and well informed.” 
American Historical Review 


THE ELECTION OF ANDREW JACKSON 


ROBERT V. REMINI, University of Illinois 


"The author demonstrates in this excellent book that the 1828 election was indeed 
a major turning point in American history." Washington Post 


In preparation for early '71 ... 


TVA AND THE POWER FIGHT, 1933-1939 


THOMAS K. McCRAW, University of Texas, Austin 


An illuminating account of the protracted struggle between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the private power industry. 





l Paperbound, $2.45 each 


Also available in hardcover 
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Collections of readings 
from HARPER & ROW 


4 STUDY OF THE MOST VIOLENT BLACK UPRISING 





IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SLAVERY 





The Nat Turner Rebellion 


The Historical Event and the Modern Controversy 
Edited by JOHN B. DUFF and PETER M. MITCHELL 


An exploration of the rebellion from three perspectives: as a. contemporary 
event, as the subject of very different historical interpretations, and as the 
center of a literary furor. Part I contains most of the important sources of 
the revolt, including Turner's “confession” and several contemporary news- 
paper accounts. Part IT samples the wide range of interpretation by both 
black and white historians. Part II] contains substantial excerpts from the 
novel, THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, along with contributions 
from such writers as C. Vann Woodward, Vincent Harding, Mike Thelwall, 
Eugene Genovese, and Richard Gilman. Chapter introductions, February, 
1971. Paper. Tentative: 288 pp.; $3.95 


A READER, NOW AVAILABLE IN TWO VOLUMES, 
SOON TO BE RELEASED IN A ONE-VOLUME EDITION 


Historical Viewpoints 
Notable Articles from American Heritage 
Edited by JOHN A. GARRATY 


Henry Stecle Commager, Perry Miller, J. H. Plumb, Allan Nevins, Carl N. 
Degler, Lewis Mumford, C. Vann Woodward, Richard Hofstadter, William E. 
Leuchtenburg, and John Kenneth Galbraith are among those represented 
in this reader. The 48 articles span the entire history of the U.S. from before 
the first settlements to the present. General introduction and introductions to 
cach article by Garraty. Two volume edition published in 1970-—Volume I: 
To 1877 (paper; 320 pp.; $3.95); Volume II: Since 1865 (paper; 352 pp; $3.95). 
One-volume edition ready early in 197]—paper; tentative: 632 pp.; $6.95 


A NEW VOLUME IN INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
JOHN HIGHAM AND BRADFORD PERKINS, EDITORS 








Catholicism in America 
Edited by PHILIP GLEASON 


These essays interpret the Catholic experience in the American environment 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centurics. Ten articles analyze the 
cultural, social, and political influences affecting Catholicism and show how 
the Church and the Catholic population have reacted and adjusted to these 
forces. Contributors include Ieading Catholic historians, as well as younger, 
promising men in the field. An excellent introduction to scholarship on 
American Catholicism. General introduction and headnotes by the editor. 
October, 1970. Paper. 159 pp.: $2.95 


Send for our 1970 catalog ( 3E CT-31) 
HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 





THE VIKING ACHIEVEMENT 

A Comprehensive Survey of the Soclety and Culture 

of Early Medieval Scandinavia 

By Peter G. Foote and David M. Wilson. This richly detailed book explores 
the civilization of the Vikings from A.D. 800 to 1200, focusing not only on the 
stirring record of exploration and conquest but also on the lesser-known 
society, technology, art, and literature of these remarkable people. The 
authors, an eminent archaeologist and a literary historian, re-create both the 
peaceful and warlike aspects of the Viking era. 534 pp., 100 illus., blbliog., 
index. $12.50 


LOUIS XiV 


By Philippe Erlanger. Using eyewitness accounts and extensive quotes from 
Louis himself, the distinguished French historian captures.the complex 
personality of the Sun King and the splendor and harshness of his reign. 
The galaxy of fascinating figures surrounding Louis is brought vividly to life. 
"A brilliant, subtle portrait... The reader senses the joy with which 

M. Erlanger demolishes legends, dissipates mysteries, and discovers new 
ones of his own."—Le Monde. 440 pp., 16 pp. illus. $12.50 


CROMER IN EGYPT 


By John Marlowe. Drawing on his own years in Egypt, the author provides a 
clear and exciting account of British Imperial Egypt and its ruler Evelyn 
Baring, first Earl of Cromer, the man who most influenced this critical period 
in modern Egyptian development. John Marlowe covers every aspect of 
Cromer's twenty-four-year rule: his personal attitudes, beliefs, and 
prejudices, the administrative reforms achieved during his rule, his setbacks 
and successes. 380 pp., 8 pp. illus. $10.00 


XERXES AT SALAMIS 


By Peter Green. The long and bitter struggle between the great Persian 
Empire and the fledgling Greek states reached its climax with the extraordi- 
nary Greek victory at Salamis in 480 B.C. In this book, Peter Green brilliantly 
evokes the dramatic sweep of events that began with the offensive of the 
Persian commander Xerxes from the evacuation of Attica to the ignominious 
retreat of Xerxes and his forces. He shows how this battle banished forever 
the specter of Persian invasion and paved the way for the historic evolution 
of the Greek states in a climate of creativity, Independence, and democracy. 
360 pp., 8 pp. illus., 12 maps, bibliog., index. $10.00 


Praeger Publishers * 111 Fourth Avenue New York 10003 





s» Cornell University Press 


Foundations under Fire 


Edited by THOMAS C. REEVES. Twenty-five selections from 
the writings of major foundation critics and supporters. Public 
responsibility, venture capital, propaganda and polities, and busi- 
ness and taxes are covered in this probe of America’s billion-dollar 
tax-exempt foundations. 240 pages. $6.50 




















Federalists in Dissent 
Imagery and Ideology in Jeffersonian America 


By LINDA K. KERBER. From manuscripts, newspapers, literary 
works, and congressional debates, the author gives substance to 
the Federalist complaints about Jeffersonian thinking, and shows 
how the deep-seated conflicts between the two groups were re- 
flected in all the issues of the period. 248 pages. $7.50 





Eagles on the Crescent 


Germany, Austria, and the Diplomacy 
of the Turkish Alliance, 1914-1918 


By FRANK G. WEBER. Focusing on the theory that Germany 
accepted the Turkish alliance in World War I out of necessity, 
not choice, a Temple University historian offers new insights into 
the clash between Germany and Austria over Turkish policy, and 
discusses the aims of the Central Powers in the war 

228 pages, 1 map. $9.75 


The Political Diaries of C. P. Scott, 
1911-1928 


Edited by TREVOR WILSON. The diaries of the former editor 
of the Manchester Guardian report on events leading up to World 
War I, the war itself, and its aftermath as seen by the leading 
figures in the English government. These diaries, now published 
for the first time, constitute a political narrative of prime impor- 
tance. 512 pages. $10.00 


















The Susquehannah Company Papers 


Volume IX: 1787-1788 


Edited by ROBERT J. TAYLOR. The dispute between Connecti- 
cut settlers and Pennsylvania government over the Connecticut 
territory. 624 pages, tip-in portraits. $20.00 





Wii 
Cornell University Press 


Ethiopia 
The Modernization of Autocracy 


By ROBERT L. HESS. This study of Ethiopia’s history and pres- 
ent position in Afriea, the U.N., and the world, describes social 
and economic developments, religion, and politics, as well as some 
questions about the future. 240 pages, 15 photographs, 3 peat 


8.95 
The Vietnamese in Thailand 
A Historical Perspective 


By PETER A. POOLE. Based on three years of field research, 
this book explores the legal, political, and cultural status of the 
Vietnamese settlers in Thailand, and shows how they are a target 
for political pressure. 224 pages, 7 maps. $8.0 


Scholars and Gentlemen 
Universities and Society in Pre-Industrial Britain, 1500-1700 


By HUGH KEARNEY. The Universities of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are here described against the social background 7 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 260 pages. $6.7 


SOUTH ASIAN POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


General Editor, RICHARD L. PARK. This new series is designed 
to fill the need for broad studies on Asian culture and politics. 
The series will treat individual countries: India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Nepal, and Afghanistan. Each volume will provide necessary his- 
torical, social, and economic background and will examine po- 
litical structure and behavior. 


The Politics of Pakistan 


A Constitutional Quest 
By RICHARD S. WHEELER 
352 pages, 5 tables, 3 maps. $11.00 


The Politics of Nepal 


Persistence and Change in an Asian Monarchy 
By LEO E. ROSE and MARGARET W. FISHER 
208 pages, 2 maps. $7.95 


Cornell University Press ITHACA Ax» LONDON 
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Posse 
August Meier and Elliott Rudwick, editors 


BLACK PROTEST IN THE SIXTIES 


A vital and readable collection of articles and reports from the New 

York Times, including pieces by C. Vann Woodward, Eric F. Goldman, Martin 

Mayer, Claude Sitton, Pat Watters, and many others, with a concise and articu- 
late summary of the decade by the editors. A NEW YORK TIMES BOOK. 

cloth $8.95 

paper $2.95 


Bernard K. Johnpoll 
PACIFIST’S PROGRESS 


Norman Thomas and the Decline of American Socialism. In a bi- 
ographical study that is at once devastating and sympathetic, Mr. Johnpoll traces 
the decline of the Socialist party to the rich contradictions in Thomas’s char- 
acter. This is an indispensable book about one of the most widely admired and 
least understood political figures in our century. $8.95 


Walter I. Trattner 
CRUSADE FOR THE CHILDREN 


A History of the National Child Labor Committee and Child Labor 
Reform in America. Mr. Trattner has written the first comprehensive history of 
the long and often bitter struggle to eliminate child labor in America. — $10.00 


Herbert J. Bass, editor, 
THE STATE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


This collection of twenty original essays by American historians repre- 
sents the most serious attempt in recent years to assess the profession's accom- 
plishments and challenges in interpreting the American past. $15.00 


NEW QUADRANGLE PAPERBACKS 


Roger Burlingame, Henry Ford (QP76) $2.45 ] 
Aileen S. Kraditor, ed., Up from the Pedestal: Selected Writings in the History 
of American Feminism (QP77) $2.95 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of The New York Times 
12 East Delaware Place, Chicago 60611 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS: 


Biography, History & Bibliography 


Available now 


Dom Henry Norbert Birt: Obit book of the English Benedictines 
from 1600 to 1912 

Edinburgh 1913. 458pp. New introduction by Dom Maurus Lunn 
ISBN 0: 576785229 $21.60 


A. M. P. Ingold: Essai de bibliographie oratorienne 

(Paris 1880-82) 

with Supplément à l'essai de bibliographie oratorienne (Paris 1882) 
and Les ex-libris oratoriens (Paris 1892) 

3 vols reprinted as 1; 266pp. 

ISBN 0: 576 72248 0 $46.10 

Pedro Lozano: Historia de la Campania de Jesus en la provincia 
del Paraguay : 

Madrid 1754-55. 2 vols 1, 610pp. 

ISBN 0:576 785547 $158.40 

Notices bibliographiques sur les écrivains de la congrégation de la 
mission par un prétre de la méme congrégation 


Angouléme 1878. 340pp. 
ISBN 0 : 576 72265 0 $43.20 


Pedro Ribadeneira: Bibliotheca scriptorum Societatis Jesu 
Rome 1676. 1, 022 pp. New introduction by A. F. Allison B.A. 
ISBN 0 : 576 78529 6 $165.60 

Dom René-Prosper Tassin: Histoire littéraire de la congrégation 
de Saint-Maur 


Brussels 1770. 838pp. 
ISBN 0: 576 72335 5 $57.60 


Available Winter 1971 


Thomas Burke (ed): Hibernia dominicana, sive historia 
provinciae Hiberniae ordinis praedicatorum 

Cologne 1762, 1772. 966pp. New introduction by Dr Th. Wall 
ISBN 0 : 576 78541 5 $86.40 


Thomas Hughes: History of the Society of Jesus in North 


America 
London 1907-17. 4 vols 2, 682pp. plus 10 plates & 8 maps 
ISBN 0 : 576 78869 4 $144 


Please order direct from our new Lexington office 
Gregg International Publishers—North America 


125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 


A Division of D.C. Heath and Company 
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New and forthcoming 


ANSELM OF CANTERBURY 


Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Redemption 


Theological Treatises 


Translated by Jasper Hopkins 
and Herbert W. Richardson” 


“Anselm modifies Augustine rather than 
drawing upon him critically... . The unity 
and consistency of his theological argument, 
erected in part upon a Boethian-Aristotelian 
base, make him both an original thinker and 
a synthetic figure."—from the Introduction 
TB/1513 $2.75 


RoNALD BERMAN 
America in the Sixties 
An Intellectual History 


"With great skill and with abundant and 
expert quotation, Berman . . . allows us to 
see the main patter of what actually hap- 
pened culturally in the Sixties." —JEFFREY 
Hart, National Review 

A Harper Colophon Book. CN/152 $1.95 


PETER GAY 


Weimar Culture 
The Outsider as Insider 


"Mr. Gay's absorbing essay . . . is of con- 
siderable topical interest. . . . He has re- 
captured the spirit of this exciting decade 
and he provides a reliable guide to it."— 
WALTER LAQUEUR, N. Y. Times Booh Review. 
“A virtuoso performance."—PETER JACOBSOHN, 
The New Republic TB/1482 $1.95 

Cloth $5.95 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
Women and Economics 

A Study of the Economic Relation 
Between Men and Women as 

a Factor in Social Evolution 
Edited with an Introduction by 

Carl N. Degler 


“A veritable compendium of the dominant 
intellectual currents of the late nineteenth 
century.” —CarL N. DecLer tT B/3078 $2.45 


J. L. Hammonp and 
BARBARA HAMMOND 


The Skilled Labourer, 
1760-1832 
Introduction by George Rudé 


“The Hammonds were . . . among the great 
pioneers of labour history. . . . They wrote 
with compassion and understanding, and they 
wrote extrémely well.”—Gerorce RUDÉ, in the 
Introduction TB/1516 $3.25 


J. L. Hammonp.and 
BARBARA HAMMOND 


The Village Labourer, 
1760-1832 


Introduction by Eric Hobsbawm 


“Few writers could have been freer than the 
Hammonds from the controversial spirit... . 
Their courage in grappling with the jungle of 
official and private papers, and their candour 
in interpreting the data brought to light, 
earned, as they deserved, respect."—R. H. 
"TAWNEY TB/1517 $2.95 


jJosE?H HAROUTUNIAN 
Piety Versus Moralism 


New Introduction by 
Sydney E. Ahlstrom 


"A scrupulously patient rehearsal] of the 
logical process by which the elder religion of 
the Colonies was transmitted into liberalism. 
. . . These pages are filled with dramatic 
interest.”—Saturday Review TB/1524 $2.45 


GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 
Victorian Minds 


“A significant contribution to the scholarly 
reassessment of Victorian England. . . . It is, 
moreover, intellectual history at its best.”— 
Library Journal. "Few works that I know 
[so] convey the excitement of the intellectual 
life of nineteenth-century England."—LioNEL 
TRILLING TB/1536 3275 


concbboohs 


Bini KINSER and 
Nein KLEINMAN 


The Dream That Was 
No More a Dream 


A Search for Aesthetic Reality 

in Germany, 1890-1945 

“The political culture of both Germany and 
Italy duritie this period was itself histrionic, 
and it produced leaders like Hitler and Mus- 
solini who were entirely appropriate exten- 
tions of . . . theatrical sensibility," —From 


the Introduction. Hus. 
A Harper Colophon Book. CN/166 $2.95 


MICHAEL LOEWE 
Everyday Life in 
Early Imperial China 


“A first-rate job. [The author] is an authority 
on the Han period and has made good use of 
the archaeological discoveries of recent de- 
cades. Moreover, he writes well. I recommend 
this book  unureservedly."—I. CARRINGTON 
GOODRICH. Illus. 


A Perennial Library Book. P/179 $1.25 


JOHN McMANNERS 


The French Revolution 
and the Church 


“A distinct aid to our understanding of the 
Revolution and its impact on the course of 
world history."—-The ReaderTB/1523 $1.60 

Cloth *TLE/10 $6:00 


RosERT K. MERTON 


Science, ‘Technology 

and Society in 
Seventeenth-Century England 
New Introduction by the Author 


“Most original. . . . An overwhelming mate- 
rial which goes far to establish fundamental 
facts."—WaLrER PAGEL, The Cambridge Re- 
WEW 


At your bookseller 


Harper e? Row 


1817 Paperback Dept. 24 
49 E. 33d St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


TB/1519 $275 ` 


Perry MILLER 


Orthodoxy in Massachusetts 
New Introduction by David D. Hall 


“An extraordinarily thorough, solid, and at 
the same time stimulating religious and poli- 
tical history of the first two decades of New 
England Puritanism. . . . An indispensable 
groundwork for further debate."—Journal of 
Philosophy TB/1525 $2.75 


GEORGE MOSELEY 
China Since 1911 


"It is written with assurance, backed by ex- 
cellent scholarship and an accurate view of 
China's confused outlook. . . . The book keeps 
steadily to its political theme, illuminating 
those passages in the period that were forma- 
tive."—The Times [London] Literary Supple- 

ment 
A Perennial Library Book, P/181 $125 
Cloth $5.95 


LAURENCE VEYSEY, Editor 


Law and Resistance 


American Altitudes 
Toward Authority 


Unusual readings on the historical roots of 
violence, dissent, patriotic consensus, and the 
role of the police in America, from frontier 
times to the present. Selections range from 
those of Henry David Thoreau, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr. and Woodrow Wilson to 
those of LeRoi Jones, James Baldwin, and 
Abbie Hoffman. TB/1508 $2.45 


Cloth *TLE/24 $9.00 


Rosin W. Winks, Editor 


The Historian as Detective 
Essays on Evidence 


“A fascinating primer of the historian’s tech- 
niques pter Weekly. “The only word 
for this book is delectable. . . . It is a re- 
markable tour de force."—]. H. PLuats. "Ab- 
sorbing reading, from cover to cover,"— 

RICHARD B. MORRIS 
A Harper Colophon Book. CN/198 $2.95 
Cloth $10.95 


* Torchbook Library Editions. 
t American Perspectives series, edited by 
Bernard Wishy and William E. Leuchtenburg. 
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McClure’s Magazine and the Muckrakers 
Harold S. Wilson 


McClure’s, which began as an inexpensive monthly in 1893, became the lead- 
ing muckraking journal and one of the first voices of the Progressive move- 
ment. Tracing the development of the magazine, Harold Wilson shows that 
the muckrakers were the vanguard of a revolution in thinking. 

November $10.00 


Between Philosophy and History 


The Resurrection of Speculative Philosophy of History 
Within the Analytic Tradition 


Haskell Fain 


A welcome antidote to the analytic bias that has compartmentalized phi- 
losophy and history, this work shows that there is common ground between 
the two, which only speculative philosophy of history can properly grasp. 
“A worthwhile and wide-ranging contribution to the literature on philosophy 
of history. . . . A delightful book, literate, knowledgeable, and immensely 
readable."—William H. Dray $10.00 


New Paperbacks 


TWELVE WHO RULED 
The Year of the Terror in the French Revolution 
R. R. Palmer 


"Professor Palmer skillfully weaves the biographies of the twelve into the 
history of their times... ."—Crane Brinton, Saturday Review $2.95 


'YO THE FAREWELL ADDRESS 
Ideas of Early American Foreign Policy 


Felix Gilbert E 

"... an important contribution to that fusion of intellectual and diplomatic 
history which has been too little attempted and which is highly desirable."— 
American Historical Review. Bancroft Prize, 1962. $1.95 


THAYER'S LIFE OF BEETHOVEN 
Revised and edited by Elliot Forbes 
". , . a model of objective biography. . . . It would be impertinent to recom- 


mend this classic. Thayer's Life remains the definitive biography."—Harold C. 
Schonberg, New York Times $6.95 


Princeton. University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 





Sovereignty and An Empty Purse 


Banks and Politics in the Civil War 
Bray Hammond 


In a worthy sequel to his Pulitzer Prize-winning Banks and Politics in Amer- 
ica, Bray Hammond has written a spirited account of federal financing of the 
Civil War. Finding the ways and means to fill the Treasury’s empty purse, he 
shows, was as important as military action in settling the war. $10.00 


Worship and Theology in England 


Volume I, From Cranmer to Hooker, 1534-1603 
Horton Davies 


The origin and early development of the Church of England, its theological 
debates and forms of worship are examined. This volume is the fourth to 
appear in Professor Davies' 5-volume series on religion in England from the 
Reformation to the present. $15.00 


Partnership and Profit in Medieval Islam 
Abraham L. Udovitch 


“This book opens an almost unexplored field, and does so with unusual 
thoroughness of erudition, discrimination, and scholarship in the best sense of 
the word. The lack of a work of this kind has long been a stumbling block in 
the study of Islamic civilization and in that of medieval economic history."— 
Robert S. Lopez. Princeton Studies on the Near East. $10.00 


The Language of History in the Renaissance 
Rhetoric and. Historical Consciousness in Florentine Humanism 
Nancy S. Struever 


Rhetoric, rather than dialectic, became the dominant language discipline dur- 
ing the Renaissance. Through a discussion of the relation of language and 
historical consciousness in Coluccio Salutati, Leonardo Bruni, and Poggio 
Bracciolini, Professor Struever shows that rhetoric fosters the “historicist” 
insights of the Renaissance Humanists. $6.95 


Princeton. University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Harvard iw School 


1971-1972 


Fellowships for College Teachers of the Arts and Sciences 


FELLOWSHIPS: For the academic year 1971-72 Harvard Law School offers 
four or five Liberal Arts Fellowships to college and university teachers 
in the arts and sciences for a year at the Law School. Holders of these 
fellowships will have the title of Fellow in Law and . . . (History, 
Political Science, Economics, Philosophy, etc., depending upon their 
particular discipline). 


PURPOSE: The purpose of the fellowships is to enable teachers in the 
social sciences or humanities to study fundamental techniques, con- 
cepts, and aims of law, so that, in their teaching and research, they will 
be beiter able to use legal materials and legal insights which are 
relevant to their own disciplines. 


PROGRAM: Fellowship holders will presumably take at least two first- 
year courses in law, in addition to more advanced courses, and will. 


participate in a joint seminar. The year of study will not count toward 
a degree. 


GRANT: The fellowship grant is sufficient to cover tuition and fees. 
Qualified applicants are assisted in acquiring funds from other 
agencies. 


APPLICATIONS: The applicant should send a biographical résumé (in- 
cluding academic record and list of publications), a statement explain- 
ing what he hopes to achieve through his year of study, and two 
letters of recommendation. The Chairman of the Liberal Arts Fellow- 
ship Committee will then be glad to write a letter to any funding 
agency to which the applicant has applied describing the Program and 
indicating the Commitee's interest in inviting the applicant to be a 
Fellow. 


DEADLINES: Applications for 1971-72 should be submitted by January 
15, 1971, to the Chairman, Committee ou Liberal Arts Fellowships, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Awards will be announced before February 15,1971. 





The conflict of Church and State 
... the attempt by the north 

to impose parliamentary 
democracy on the south... 

the expeditions of Garibaldi... 
the socialism of Pisacane... 
Cavour... Mazzini... Pius IX 


Consider 


GEORGE 
MARTIN'S 





THE RED SHIRT AND 
THE CROSS OF SAVOY 


The Story of Italy’s Risorgimento (1748-1871). 


Here is some of what William Salomone* said of it in the Winter 
Issue (1970) of The Yale Review: 


“Let it be clearly stated at the start 
that George Martin’s huge volume on 
the Italian Risorgimento represents an 
enviably successful literary and histori- 
ographical performance. . . . 

^" *Foolishly, perhaps, Martin con- 
fesses [in his preface], ‘I think a narrative 
history, by which | mean one that pro- 
ceeds chronologically with its emphasis 
on plot, setting, and characterization, is 
needed. At long last! we say, and we 
are grateful for the choice and for the 
courage to return to a glorious literary 
tradition and for the skill with which 
Martin has done it honor, for the clarity 
and integrity with which the biographer 
of Verdit has become the historian of 
his people. In English at least, not since 
the distant days of George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, Bolton King, and William 
Roscoe Thayer had anyone successfully 
returned to narrative history in dealing 
with modern Italy. The art was thought 
utterly lost... 


“In some of his most original 
pages, Martin comes to grips with the 
most delicate, if not the most important, 
problem of the Risorgimento: the down- 
fall of the temporal power of the Church 
in Italy 1870,.. [Though his] judgment 
is not without flaws . . . its central mes- 
sage concerning the originality of the 
contribution made contains the essence 
of an indisputable historical truth . . . 

"There is not presently available in 
English another single work that for its 
diligence, seriousness, and commitment 
succeeds in doing greater justice to the 
politics of the italian national revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth century subsumed 
under the ethos of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento," 


*Wilson Professor of European History, 
University of Rochester 

tVerdi: His Music, Life and Times. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1963 

The Red Shirt and The Cross of Savoy, 

The Story of Italy's Risorgimento (1748-1871), 
782 pp. Maps, Photographs $15.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
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For American History Courses 


THE NATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
A History of the United States 
Second Edition 


JOHN M. BLUM, BRUCE CATTON, EDMUND S. MORGAN, 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., KENNETH M. STAMPP, 
and C. VANN WOODWARD 
Highly praised and widely adopted, this outstanding survey of American 
history is the work of six eminent historians, each an authority on the 
period with which he deals. The authors examine the aspirations and 
achievements of the American people, as well as tbe ideas, institutions, and 
processes that affected those hopes and accomplishments; special emphasis 
is given to questions of public policy and the men who developed it. An 
Instructor's Manual and Test Booklet accompany the textbook. 

906 pages. $10.75 


Also available in a two-volume, paperbound format: 


PART ONE: TO 1877 39] pages. $5.95 
PART TWO: SINCE 1865 534 pages. $6.25 


Note: An Alternate Test Booklet, prepared by Raymond H. Robinson 
of Northeastern University, is now available. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPER 
Readings in American History 


Edited by LAWRENCE W. LEVINE and ROBERT MIDDLEKAUFF 
A stimulating collection of 24 essays that frequently provides novel in- 
sights into important problems in American history, this book focuses on 
the question of the American national character and examines cultural and 
social developments in America from the colonial period to the present. 
Paperbound. 424 pages. $5.25 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


DONALD B. COLE 
The factual framework of American history outlined in chronological form 
, from the discovery of the continent to the present. With over 40 maps. 
; Paperbound. 337 pages. $4.50 
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From Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 


AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY 


Primary Sources 


Edited by THOMAS R. FRAZIER 


This major new book is intended to introduce students to the history of 
Afro-Americans through historical documents that originated in the black 
community. The material is arranged chronologically in fourteen sections 
and covers the entire range of American history. With a brief historical 
introduction for each section, a short headnote for each document, and 
extensive annotated bibliographies. Paperbound. 514 pages. $3.95 


Note: A Shorter Edition of Afro-American History: Primary Sources is now 
in preparation and is scheduled for early 1971 publication. 
Paperbound. 288 pages, $2.40 (probable) 


Announcing for 1971 Publication 
THE UNDERSIDE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Other Readings 


Edited by THOMAS R. FRAZIER 
VOLUME I: TO 1877 
Paperbound. 352 pages, $3.95 (probable) 
VOLUME II: SINCE 1865 
Paperbound, 384 pages, $3.95 (probable) 


KEY ISSUES IN THE 
AFRO-AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


Edited by NATHAN I. HUGGINS, 
MARTIN L. KILSON, JR., and DANIEL M. FOX 


VOLUME I: TO 1877 

Paperbound. 256 pages, $3.25 (probable) 
VOLUME II: SINCE 1865 

Paperbound. 288 pages, $3.25 (probable) 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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Youth, University, and Democracy 


GOTTFRIED DIETZE Is university’s true role to provide a haven where the in- 
dividual can pursue his own quest for truth secure from shifting social and political 
pressures? Attributing the present upsurge of student unrest to the increasing democ- 
ratization of society, Dr. Dietze traces its roots in the ideas of Rousseau and the French 
Revolution and argues that the students themselves would be the first beneficiaries of a 
less political environment. $6.50 


From Thurmond to Wallace 


Political Tendencies in Georgia, 1948-1968 


NUMAN V. BARTLEY Writing in the aftermath of the Great Depression, Professor 
V. O. Key predicted that increased voting by poorer black and white southerners would 
liberalize politics in the South. Dr. Bartley's pioneering analysis of voter response to 
changing patterns of race relations and the emergence of a two-party system reveals 
that Georgia's politics have in fact become more conservative. He views this conserva- 
tism as indicative of similar trends throughout the South. $6.95 


Elmer Sperry: Inventor and Engineer 


THOMAS PARKE HUGHES A major American inventor who obtained more than 
350 patents in his lifetime, Elmer Sperry contributed greatly to the momentous tech- 
nological changes that occurred between 1880 and 1930. In this first full-length 
biography, Professor Hughes treats Sperry as the prototype of the scientist-engineer 
deeply involved in private and government enterprise, and relates both him and his 
inventions to the society in which they flourished. $15.00 


The Man in the White House 


His Powers and Duties 


WILFRED E. BINKLEY Now in paperback. The author of several earlier volumes 
on the presidency here explores with brilliant scholarship and lively style the gradual 
but constant growth over the years of the powers and duties of the man in the White 
House. "A treasure trove of information and ideas about the Presidency not to be 
found elsewhere."— Washington Post $9.00 cloth, $2.95 paper 


American Strategy in World War IT 


A Reconsideration 


KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD Now in paperback. “Contains so much wisdom 
and stimulus to reflection in so little space, that I would place it at or near the top of 
any list of ‘essential readings’ on the American contribution to World War II. Its 
several points of excellence include also a writing style which is not at all ‘literary’ 
but admirably direct, concise, and clear."—Bernard Brodie $5.00 cloth, $1.95 paper 


RUN 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
Publishers of The Papers of Dwight David Eisenhower 
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New Penguins 
inision) 


THE MEDIEVAL IMPRINT: The Founding of the Western 
European Tradition. John B. Morall. An examination of the 
church, feudalism, universities, communes, political parties, and 
other institutions, and how their failure to preserve social ideals 
led to the eventual collapse of medieval society. $1.45 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN TODAY. Edited by Nancy O. Lurie and 
Stuart Levine. Thirteen articles by Indian and white 
anthropologists and educators survey the history of American 
Indians and their present condition. $1.95 


FOREIGN DEVILS. Pat Barr. The meeting of civilizations East 
and West — told by the rulers, scholars, officials, explorers, 
revolutionaries, Western diplomats, traders and military men who 
took part. $2.95 


ROOSEVELT AND WORLD WAR ll. Robert A. Divine. $1.25 


PREHISTORIC SOCIETIES. Grahame Clark and Stuart Piggott. 
$2.45 


WHOSE LAND? A History of the Peoples of Palestine. James 
Parkes. $1.95 


ASIA: A HANDBOOK. Edited by Guy Wint. $2.95 


THE MODERN CULTURE OF LATIN AMERICA. Jean Franco. 
$2.95 





EXAMINATION COPIES. Penguin makes examination copies available to 
teachers. If you wish to see any of the books listed above, please make your 
request on your school's official letterhead and indicate your department, the 
name of your course and its enrollment. 


PENGUN BOOKS INC 


IO Ambassador Rd. Baltimore, Md. 21207 
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A Major Reference Work for British History 

































Lists and Indexes 
of the Public Record Office, London 


(British National Archives) 


Original Series. Vols. 1-55 (without v. 3 and 41). 1892- 
1936. Revised reprint. Clothbound set $2100.00 


(v. 3 & 41 published in revised editions as v. 43 & 52). 


Supplementary Series. Series I-XV in 39 volumes (as far 
as published to date). 1964-1970.  Clothbound set $1164.50 


The Lists and Indexes of the Public Record Office, London, was begun 
in 1892 to present historians with guides, finding aids and indexes to 
the massive amount of records contained in the British National Ar- 
chives. 55 volumes had been published when World War II interrupted 
publication. Kraus has reprinted 53 volumes of this set, eliminating 2 
volumes which have been superseded. The reprint was produced from 
the unique reference copy in the Public Record Office containing ex- 
tensive updating and additions. Vols. 1 and 15 are completely new 
editions and other volumes have as many as 100 pages of additions. 
In cooperation with the Public Record Office, Kraus began in 1964 
to publish a series of new volumes, known as the Supplementary Series, 
in continuation of the original series. 39 folio volumes are now ready 
and approximately 5 volumes, which will conclude the work, are ex- 
pected to be ready during 1970-1971. 

Both series deal with state documents in the various branches of ad- 
ministration, dating from approximately 1500 to our time: Chancery 
Proceedings, Court of Requests Proceedings, Inquisitions ad quod 
damnum, Inquisitions post mortem, Star Chamber Proceedings and 
records of the Exchequer, Admiralty, War Office, Foreign Office, Colonial 
Office, Treasury, etc. The list of Foreign Office Records is brought up 
to date as far as to 1938, by virtue of the recent declassification of docu- 
ments from the period 1920-1938. 

The set is an indispensable working tool for anyone who needs to con- 
sult unpublished British documents, photo copies of which can be ob- 
tained from the Public Record Office. 





Detailed brochure available. 
Is there a set in your college library? 


KRAUS REPRINT CO. 


A U.S. Division of Kraus-Thomson Organization Limited 
16 East Á6th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Religion and ethics 
as history 





ROGER WILLIAMS 
Witness Beyond Christendom 

By John Garrett, Professor of 
Church History, Pacific Theological 
College, Fiji Islands. A radical new 
assessment of an American folk 
hero: missionary to the Indians, 
critic of church-state systems, anti- 
Quaker, isolated has-been on a rug- 
ged frontier. "A stunning character 
analysis of an important figure in 
the history of western civilization." 
— George Hunston Williams, 
Harvard University $7.50 


OF SINGULAR BENEFIT 
The Story Of Catholic Education 
In The United States 
By Harold A. Buetow, Associate 
Professor of Education, Catholic 
University of America. Professor 
Buetow covers the entire develop- 
ment of catholic education from 
the Spanisb, English and French 
missions in this country up to cur- 
rent dilemmas. i $12.50 


A SCHOLASTIC 

MISCELLANY 

Anselm To Ockham 
Edited by Eugene R. Fairweather, 
Professor of Divinity, Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto. “Brilliantly illustrates 
the principal interests of the great 
scholastic theologians of the Middle 
Ages.” —RBC Bulletin. Works of 
Anselm, Abelard, Ockham, Lom- 
bard and John Duns Scotus are in- 
cluded. $2.95 paperback 


AMERICAN EMPIRE 
The Political Ethics Of 
20th Century Conquest 
By John "Swomley, Professor of 
Ethics, St. Paul School of Theology, 
Kansas City. A political science 
Ph.D. and lifelong activist for peace 
gives a critical analysis of popular 
ássumptions about foreign policy and 
such recent history as Pearl Harbor, 
Munich, the Cold War, Cuba, Latin 
America, and Vietnam. 
$6.95 hardcover, $1.95 paperback 


THE BELIEVER'S CHURCH 
The History And Character 
Of Radical Protestantism 
By Donald F. Durnbaugh, Associate 
Professor of Church History, Beth- 
any Theological Seminary. “Covers 
this area of church history admir- 
ably—from the Waldenses to the 
Plymouth Brethren, from the 
Anabaptists to the Confessing 
Church, the story is here as it is 
not anywhere else.”—-Jnterpretation 
$2.95 paperback 


EARLY 
CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by Cyril C. Richardson, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary. A rare collec- 
tion freshly translated of letters, ser- 
mons, manuals, apologia, polemic. 
“A useful, learned and readable in- 
troduction to Christian literature of 
the first two centuries."—United 

States Quarterly Book Review > 
$2.95 paperback 


The Macmillan Company 


866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Crusade for Justice 
The Autobiography of Ida B. Wells 
Edited by Alfreda M. Duster 


From the post-Reconstruction period until her death in 1931, Ida B. Wells was one of the 
foremost crusaders against black oppression. Born into slavery six months before the signing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, she later became a teacher, lecturer, and journalist in her 
single-handed fight against conditions, attitudes, and laws. Ida B. Wells was one of the group 
that conceived and organized the NAACP and was a militant pioneer in the struggle for the 
rights of women. 

LC:73-108837 504 pages $14.50 


Reminiscences of an Active Life 
The Autobiography of John Roy Lynch 
Edited with and Introduction by John Hope Franklin 


As well as being an astute politician, John Roy Lynch was a historian, a careful and articulate 
student of the past and of his own experience. He wrote his autobiography primarily to correct 
a number of traditional views about Reconstruction. He believed that Negroes in the Southern 
states competed on an equal basis with whites, the state governments were responsive to the 
needs of the people, and race was not always a decisive factor in the politics of Reconstruction. 

LC:70-110669 576 pages $13.75 


The Negro American Biographies and Autobiographies 
series also includes: 
William Wells Brown: Author and Reformer 


William E. Farrison LC:69-19275 536 pages $12.50 


Henry Ossawa Tanner, American Artist 


Marcia M. Mathews 
LC:-19279 267 Pages Illustrated $9.50 


CHICAGO 


Politics, the Constitution, and the Warren Court 
Philip B. Kurland 





in these five essays, Mr. Kurland examines the significance of the Warren Court in the context 
of American constitutional history and the court’s relationship to the other branches of 
government. He argues that the Warren Court has contributed much to the centralization of 
power and authority in the national government over the local state governments, but that its 
decisions have had to ba enforced more by actual force than by moral suasion. Kurland shows 
that for this reason the court has become a particularly vulnerable political target. : 

LC:74-124734 240 pages $9.75 


lxxiii 
eR ag ON, aae I EU CE a ED 
The Correspondence of Edmund Burke 
Thomas W. Copeland, General Editor 
Volume IX: May 1796 - July 1797 
Edited by R. B. McDowell and John A. Woods 


This definitive edition, now complete, presents an accurate text of all the known letters of 
Burke and a number of letters written to him. It includes many letters not previously published 
and many others which have only been published in part or printed from inaccurate transcript. 


The penultimate volume in the series contains the latters written in the last year of Burke's life 
and all the letters which cannot be precisely dated. Burke's mind was fixed firmly on his main 
objective, the defeat of revolutionary France. With the war running strongly in Frances favor, 
ha continued to think and write in terms of a counter-offensive. He was a severe critic of the 
French government's readiness to negotiate with France. 

LC:58-5615 512pages $16.50 


Pau BN LINDEN DUNS GCHECEQRITE OEC RONC DIL i aN dT EE ual] 
To the Arctic! 

The Story of Northern Exploration from Earliest Times to the Present 
Jeannette Mirsky 


Miss Mirsky unites the grace of a storyteller and the perception of a historian in her lively 
account of Artic exploration from the time of the Ancient Greeks to the mid-1940s. This 
provocative work of historical geography describes Arctic weather and resources, traces the 
complex history of exploration, and discusses international relationships. 

LC:72-121386 408 pages Cloth $10.00 Paper $3.45 


Chicago 


The Westward Crossings 
Balboa, Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark 
Jeannette Mirsky 








Three interrelated narratives of the first overland explorations of western North America 
illuminate three centuries of the history of an entire continent. In her engagingly readable and 
scholarly book, Jeannette Mirsky examines the economic motives and the results of the 
transcontinental expeditions of Balboa, Mackenzie, and Lewis and Clark. Drawn from source 
documents as wall as the author's unusual geographical knowledge the book has become a 
primary source for the study of North American history. 

LC:70-116434 396 pages Cloth $11.00 Paper $3.45 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Some Important New History Titles 
from Macmillan 


. THE EUROPEAN PAST Second Edition 


Volume I 

Reappraisals in History 

from the Renaissance Through Waterloo 
Volume II 

Reappraisals in History Since Waterloo 


Edited by SHEPARD B. CLOUGH, Columbia University, CHARLES 
WARNER, University of Kansas; PETER GAY, Yale University; and 
JOHN M. CAMMETT, The City University of New York 


Volume I, 1970, 448 pages, paper, $4.95 
Volume II. 1970, 496 pages, paper, $4.95 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A History 

By BRISON D. GOOCH, University of Connecticut 
1970, 540 pages, $9.95 


INTERPRETING AMERICAN HISTORY 
Conversations with Historians 


Edited by JOHN A. GARRATY, Columbia University 
One-volume edition: 


1970, 701 pages, cloth, $10.95 
'Two-volume edition: 

Volume I, 1970, 367 pages, paper, $4.95 
Volume 1I, 1970, 334 pages, paper, $4.95 


MODERN CHINA 
An Interpretive Anthology 


Edited by the late JOSEPH R. LEVENSON, 
University of California, Berkeley 


1971, approx. 288 pages, paper, $3.95 ` 


MODERN INDIA 
An Interpretive Anthology 


Edited by THOMAS R. METCALF, 
University of California, Berkeley 


1971, approx. 320 pages, paper, $3.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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Your Colleagues think that 
“Fine and Brown” 
is better than ever — 


THE AMERICAN PAST 


Conflicting Interpretations of the 
Great Issues 


Volumes I and II THIRD EDITION 


Edited by SIDNEY FINE and GERALD S. BROWN, both at The 
University of Michigan 


"An excellent revision of one of the best reading texts available in 
American History." 
—Richard S. Cramer, San Jose State College 


“A fine piece of work—good additions." 
—Frank Freidel, Harvard University 


“Excellent—even better than the earlier edition.” 
—E. T. Sweeney, University of Hartford 


“Excellent selection of significant issues. I am seriously considering it 
for the fall semester." 
—R. L. Dyer, Columbia Junior College 


“A splendid revision of an already outstanding collection of readings. 
Fine and Brown have excellent judgment as well as an eye for out-of- 
the-way material." 

—Robert E. Burke, University of Washington 


“Best of its kind in the field." 
—J. Weinberg, Cleveland State College 


Volume I, 1970, 652 pages, paper, $4.95 
Volume IT, 1970, 594 pages, paper, $4.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125D Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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History is happening... 


The Birth of Modern America: 
1820-1850 


Douglas T. Miller, Michigan State University 
192 Pages, Illustrated Cloth only: P1161; $6.95 


The Capitalist Revolution 


A History of American Social Thought: 1890-1919 
John Tipple, California State College at Los Angeles 
372 Pages, Illustrated Cloth: P1095; $8.95; Paper: P1096; $2.95 


Crisis of the American Dream 


A History of American Social Thought: 1920-1940 
John Tipple, California State College at Los Angeles 
432 Pages, Illustrated Cloth: P1027; $6.95; Paper: P1028; $2.95 


Crusade of the Left 


The Lincoln Battalion in the Spanish Civil War 
Robert A. Rosenstone, California Institute of Technology 
415 Pages, Illustrated Cloth only: P1115; $8.95 


The Waning of the 


Old South Civilization 


Clement Eaton, University of Kentucky 
192 Pages Paper only: P3004; $1.95 


A History of Modern Ireland 


With a Sketch of Earlier Times 
Giovanni Costigan, University of Washington 
380 Pages, Illustrated Cloth: P1079; $7.95; Paper: P1080; $2.95 


Modern Britain 
A Social and Economic History Since 1760 


Pauline Gregg, British Historian and Lecturer 
615 Pages, Illustrated Cloth: P1003; $7.50; Paper: P1004; $2.75 


The Bis Two 


Soyiet-American Perceptions of Foreign Policy 
Anatol Rapoport, University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
248 Pages Cloth only: P1173; $6.95 


at PesasusQ 


A Division of Western Publishing * 850 Third Avenue » New York City 10022 
i Distributed by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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Available from 
HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH 


Harold Nicolson 


The: 
Congress 


18121822 


“Narrative history at its best” 





The distinguished British diplomat and scholar presents 
a wholly absorbing account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding Napoleon’s downfall and the long diplomatic 
effort at European reconstruction that followed. Analo- 
gies to the aftermath of World War II are plentiful, 
though the author is not concerned with parallels but 
with factors that create and impel events. 


“With swift pace, clear focus, deft selection of material 
and a series of brilliant character sketches, it is narrative 
history at its best.” —N.Y. Times Book Review 


THE CONGRESS 
OF VIENNA 


A Study in Allied Unity: 1812-1822 


Harold Nicolson 


A Harbinger Book. H 081. $2.35 





tot án Menem 
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History of Virginia 

By EpMuUND RANDOLPH. Edited by ARTHUR H. SHAFFER, University of Missouri 
at St. Louis. Introduction by ARTHUR H. SHAFFER and JOHN MELVILLE JEN- 
NINGS, Director, Virginia Historical Society. xliv, 346 pp., index. $10.00 


(Virginia Historical Society) 


Historians have long been aware of the existence of a history of Virginia writ- 
ten by Edmund Randolph early in the nineteenth century. His History of 
Virginia gives an account of Virginia from the colonial period through the end 
of the revolutionary war. As Randolph put it in his Preface, “Virginia will be 
seen rising from infancy and a wilderness, through various fortunes, into 
wealth, a character, and an influence which largely contributed to the establish- 
ment of American independence and to the formation of that most illustrious 
among civil acts, the Constitution of the United States of America.” 


Jefferson Himself 


By Bernard Mayo, University of Virginia. xu, 384 pp., frontis., illus., notes, 
index. Cloth $6.75. Paper $3.00 
“It is hardly too much to say that this volume will, henceforth, be the most 
useful introduction to Jefferson in print; for more directly and vigorously than 
any biography, it will teach readers what an endlessly fascinating person Jeffer- 
son, so versatile, so vibrantly alive, so keen of vision, was—and is." 

—Allan Nevins 
“This skillful and well-edited selection from Jefferson's own writings provides 
an admirable introduction to him. It has lost none of its freshness and 1 am 
delighted that it is to appear again in print." —Dumas Malone 


The Great Richmond Terminal 


A Study in Businessmen and Business Strategy 


By Maury Krew, University of Rhode Island. xiii, 323 pp., maps, tables, page j. 
bibliog., index. $9.50 


(Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation) 

This case history of the Richmond Terminal, one of America's first pure 
holding companies, documents the process of economic development in the 
South during the post-Civil War era. The railroad was the first large southern 
industry to arise after the war and the first to confront the major decision- 
making problems of organization, administration, and mobilization of capital. 


The Legitimacy of the Business Corporation in the 
Law of the United States, 1780-1970 


By JAMES Wirragp Hurst, University of Wisconsin. xii, 191 pp., bibliog., 
index. $6.50 
These three essays deal with public policy and the business corporation in the 
United States from 1780 into the 1960's. The study follows the almost two 
hundred years of public policy which has concentrated on making the corpora- 
tion a "legitimate instrument of business energy and ambition." Full docu- 
mentation is included with detailed references to all relevant legal materials. 
This examination of the legitimacy of privately organized power is the most 
complete study of this important force available. 


University Press of Virginia Charlottesville 
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A CHECK LIST OF BOOKS IN THE DORSEY SERIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, Revised Edition.. ROLAND N. STROMBERG 
924 pages / $10.60 / 1969 University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
Edited by BRISON D. GOOCH 
Volume |: 475 pages / $4.75 / paperbound / 1989 University of Connecticut 
Volume li: 444 pages / $4.75 / paperbound / 1969 ! 
INTERPRETING EUROPEAN HISTORY Edited by BRISON D. GOOCH 
Volume |: 464 pages / $4.75 / paperbound / 1967 
Volume II: 436 pages / $4.75 / paperbound / 1987 
FROM THE TIGRIS TO THE TIBER: An Introduction to Ancient History. 
286 pages / $3.75 / paperbound / 1969 TOM B. JONES, University of Minnesota 
POSTURE OF EUROPE, 1815-1940 EUGENE C. BLACK 
740 pages / $5.25 / paperbound / 1984 Brandeis University 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY: A Source Book Edited by DONALD A. WHITE 
584 pages / $4.50 / paperbound / 1965 . Temple University 
EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ARTHUR LAYTON FUNK 
479 pages / $5.75 / paperbound / 1968 : University of Florida 
READINGS IN RUSSIAN POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
Volume 1: 245 pages / $4.25 / paperbound / 1968 Edited by ALFRED E. SENN 
Volume II: 265 pages / $4.25 / paperbound / 1986 University of Wlsconsin 


. .. AND IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


MAIN PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Rev. Ed... Edited by HOWARD H. QUINT, 
Volume {: 503 pages / $4.75 / paperbound / 1988 DEAN ALBERTSON, and 
Volume 1i: 464 pages / $4.75 / paperbound / 1988 MILTON CANTOR, Univ. of Mass. 
JACKSONIAN AMERICA EDWARD PESSEN 
419 pages / $4.95 / paperbound / 1969 City University of New York 
THE AGE OF CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1830-1900 
489 pages / $5.95 / paperbound / 1866 Edited by CHARLES CROWE, Univ. of Georgia 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA: Selected Readings............ E. DAVID CRONON 
Volume 1: 480 pages / $5.25 / paperbound / 1965 University of Wisconsin 
Volume Il: 494 pages / $5.25 / paperbound / 1966 
THE CHARACTER OF AMERICANS, Revised Edition. .Edited by MICHAEL McGIFFERT 
441 pages / $4.50 / paperbound / 1970 University of Denver 
THE URBAN VISION Edited by JACK TAGER, University of Massachusetts, and 
320 pages / $3.95 / paperbound / 1970 PARK D. GOIST, Case Western Reserve Univ. 
AN INTERPRETIVE HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS..WAYNE S. COLE 
612 pages / $9.50 / 1968 University of Maryland 
AMERICAN VIEWS OF SOVIET RUSSIA: 1917-1965 Edited by PETER G. FILENE 
421 pages / $4.25 / paperbound / 1968 Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
RECENT AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY Edited by LAWRENCE S. KAPLAN 
371 pages / $4.75 / paperbound / 1968 Kent State University 
DARWINISM AND THE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL. .Edited by R. JACKSON WILSON 
215 pages / $3.75 / paperbound / 1967 University of Wisconsin 
SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE U.S............. Edited by DAVID D. VAN TASSEL, 
367 pages / $4.85 / paperbound / 1866 Case Western Reserve University, 
` and MICHAEL G. HALL, University of Texas 
THE AMERICAN CITY Edited by CHARLES N. GLAAB 
492 pages / $3.95 / paperbound / 1963 University of Toledo 
AMERICAN EXPANSION: A Book of Maps....RANDALL D. SALE, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
32 pages (8%x11) / $1.75 / paperbound / 19862 and EDWIN D. KARN, Historian, A.D.C. 
QUANTITATIVE HISTORY Ed. by DON KARL ROWNEY and JAMES Q. GRAHAM, 
502 pages / $5.95 / paperbound / 1969 JR., both of Bowling Green State University 
A GUIDE TO HISTORICAL METHOD ROBERT JONES SHAFER 
248 pages / $3.50 / paperbound / 1989 Syracuse Univ., and with the collaboration 
of-the Syracuse Univ. History Dept. 
THE MIND AND MOOD OF BLACK AMERICA.................. S. P. FULLINWIDER 
286 pages / $3.75 / paperbound / 1989 Arizona State University 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SEGREGATIONIST THOUGHT................ l. A. NEWBY 
184 pages / $3.25 / paperbound / 1968 University of Hawaii 
DOCUMENTARY PROBLEMS IN CANADIAN HISTORY Edited by J. M. BUMSTED 
Volume |: 287 pages / $4.25 / paperbound / 1969 Simon Frazer University 
Volume Il: 320 pages / $4.25 / paperbound / 1969 


When requesting examination coples, please write THE DORSEY PRESS 


on departmental stationery indicating course title 
and text presently used for each book you request, Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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WRITING AMERICAN HISTORY 


Essays on Modern Scholarship 
By John Higham 


These searching and stimulating essays by one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished historians are concerned in various ways with the need for a fruitful 
dialogue between the humanistic and the scientific aspects of historiography. 
They are in themselves a compelling argument for the interpenetration of 
humanistic and scientific disciplines, for they skillfully combine these interests 
with profound insight and an impressive breadth of learning. 

224 pages $6.50 


NEW MOVEMENTS IN THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF HISTORY 
Edited by Martin Ballard 


Articles by eighteen distinguished historians and teachers discuss in detail 
those aspects of history and its teaching that presently offer the most challenge. 
and excitement. 


256 pages $6.95 


ORIENTALISM AND HISTORY 
Edited by Denis Sinor 


An expanded, up-to-date edition of a remarkably thorough survey piouiding 
guidelines for both the general historian undertaking oriental research and 
the orientalist seeking to relate his special field of study to general history. 

144 pages, bibl. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY 
By Frank J. Merli 


“I-am enormously impressed by the research the author has done. He seems 
to have read everything on the subject—books, articles, newspapers, and mss... 
I have a high opinion of the book." 

Philip Van Doren Stern 
324 pages, illus., index $6.75 


A CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST (1957-67) 
By Oscar Osburn Winther and Richard A. Van Orman 

This bibliography lists more than 4,500 entries and is an invaluable guide 


to the ever-increasing periodical literature of the Western United States. 
352 pages, index $5.00 


Still available . . . 


À CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST, 1811-1957 


652 pages $6.00 


Through your bookseller, or 


Indiana University Press 


'Tenth & Morton Streets 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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“The late Professor Holborn of Yale University was an 


outstanding figure among the historians who emigrated 
from Hitler's Germany; in 1967 he served as president of 


the American Historical Association. In this book are 
assembled some of his more important essays. Among 


them none is finer than his fascinating study of the German 
- strategists Moltke and Schlieffen, which like several of the 


other essays has been published before in this country. 
New for American readers, however, are his searching 


analysis of German idealism in the light of social history, 
his observations on the Austro-German alliance in World 
War l, his appraisal of the opposition to Hitler, a study of 

, American military government planning for Germany, and 
a speech (delivered in 1961) on the U.S. and Germany in 


world politics... 


“The volume will be welcome to Holborn’s admirers and to 


a sizable number of other scholars and students." 


—Felix E. Hirsch, in Library Journal 


$6.95 at all booksellers 
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Revolution and Intervention: 

The Diplomacy of Taft and Wilson with Mexico, 
1910-1917 

by P. Edward Haley 

American response to foreign revolution is the 
theme of this carefully documented diplomatic 
history of the attitudes and policies of Presi- , 
dents Taft and Wilson toward revolt In Mexico. 
Professor Haley's detalled examination is based 
on extensive research In the papers of members 
of both administrations and In State Department 
records. 

$10.00 


Development of the Locomotive Engine 
by Angus Sinclair 


Annotated Edition prepared by John H. White, Jr. 


First published in 1907, this work remalns the 
best single source on the development of steam 
locomotives. The author's lively story-telling 
style remains fresh, and the scholarly value of 
the book has been much enhanced by the Inclu- 
slon of some 850 notes provided by his editor, 
who is a Curator of the U.S. National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution. These notes provide 
further information and correct errors brought 
to light by more recent research. The editor has 
also provided an afterword, summarizing the 
flnal developments and the last years of the 
steam locomotive in the twentieth century. 
$15.00 


America Adopts the Automoblle, 1895—1910 

by James J. Flink 

Between 1895 and the late 1920's American civ- 
ilization was transformed by the automobile and 
the automobile industry. In America Adopts the 
Automobile, 1895—1910, James J. Flink writes 
about the formation of an American automobile 
culture during the period from the Introduction 
of the motor vehlcle into the United States In 
1895 to the opening of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany's Highland Park plant on January 1, 1910. 
He concludes that Americans by 1810 were 
committed to automobility and that, with the 
development of a mass market for motorcars, 
the automobile industry in America had reached 


a critical turning point. From then on, the auto- 
mobile and the automobile industry "called the 
tune and set the tempo of modern American 
life.” 

In contrast to earller historians of the automo- 
bile, Professor Flink avolds narrow concentra- 
tlon on the automobile Industry and Its product. 
He focuses Instead on the automobile as a fac- 
tor influencing and influenced by American 
civilization. 
$12.50 


The First Henry Ford: 

A Study tn Personality 

and Business Leadership 

by Anne Jardim 

In this book Anne Jardim traces the progression 
from success to fallure by cautiously and rlgor- 
ously examining the personality of Henry Ford. 
“It was Henry Ford who shaped the company,” 
Miss Jardim remarks, "and It Is surely valid to 
examine what shaped Henry Ford." She notes 
the crucial Influence of conflicts in Ford's early 
history on his style of business leadership, on 
the precipitation and attempted resolution of 
the problems facing his company. 

$6.95 


Frederick Taylor: 

A Study in Personality and Innovation 

by Sudhir Kakar 

"For his reinterpretation of Taylor's personality 
and work Kakar musters great erudition in in- 
dustrial history and a rare acuity In the diag- 
nosis of personality. Most astonishing, maybe, 
Is Kakar's well-balanced approach which never 
permits psychological interpretation to out- 
welgh historical fate—or vice versa. ... | rec- 
ommend this book highly as a contribution to 
the study of creativity In general, and more spe- 
cifically, to the probems of the relation of per- 
sonallty and technical innovation." 

—Erlk Erikson 

$8.85 


Prices subject to change 


The MIT Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 
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books that 
challenge 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Series Editor: 
BARTON J. BERNSTEIN 
Stanford University 


Focusing upon important events, 
movements, and areas of concern in 
American history, the series will 
present relevant and thoughtful 
selections from the professional 
literature. In many instances, these 
selections have been drawn from 
disciplines other than history. In most 
cases, they have been reprinted 

in toto. In selecting topics, there has 
been no attempt to coerce issues into 
artificial molds of controversy, but 
rather to select problems meriting 
exploration and analysis by today’s 
students and to use materials which 
will guide them in this process. 

The following paperbound volumes 
are scheduled for publication early 

in 1971, Additional volumes will be 
announced at a later date. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 
THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by ROBERT F. BERKHOFER, JR. 
University of Wisconsin 
POPULISM: 
THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by SHELDON HACKNEY 
Princeton University 
AMERICAN EXPANSIONISM: 
THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by MARILYN BLATT YOUNG 
University o! Michlgan 
PROGRESSIVISM: 
THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by DAVID M. KENNEDY 
Stanlord University 
THE NEW DEAL: 
THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR. 
University of Californie, Santa Barbara 
THE ORIGINS OF THE COLD WAR: 
THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by BARTON J. BERNSTEIN 
Stanford University 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


Readings in Comparative 


Intellectual History 
edited by DAVID M. KENNEDY 
and PAUL A. ROBINSON 

both of Stanford University 


This is the first book of readings in 
American intellectual history that 
makes explicit comparisons with 
European thought. It places American 
thought since the Enlightenment in 
its general Western context, while at 
the same time it encourages 
comparative exploration of the truly 
distinctive elements in the European 
and American intellectual traditions. 
To do this the book focuses on one 
kind of thinking: general social 
thought. The selections included are 
writings by professional intellectuals, 
rather than documents that represent 
popular attitudes. They are organized 
topically, with one or more writers 
from each side of the Atlantic 
represented for each topic. Coverage 
extends from the Enlightenment to 
the 1960's. 


Paperbound / 448 pages 
$5.95 / August 1970 


Little. 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 
02106 
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BARNES & NOBLE PUBLICATIONS 


al 
WRITINGS ON BRITISH HISTORY 1901-1933. Vol, V 1815-1914 and Appendix 
A Bibliography of books and articles on the history of Great Britain from about 450 A.D. to 
1914, published during the years 1901-1933 inclusive, with an Appendix containing a select 
list of publications in these years on British History since 1914. "Quite indispensable to any 
library with scholarly claims." — The (London) Times Educational Supplement. 1970. Part 1 — 
412 pp. Part II — 451 pp. $26.50 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS IN BRITAIN 
Ronald Gordon Sclater Brown 


This descriptive analysis of the way policy is formulated and Implemented in British central 
government demonstrates the irrelevance of dichotomies between administration and politics, 
or between specialists and generalists, and discusses the most effective methods of com- 
bining different kinds of contribution to the overall policy-making system. 1970. 349 pp. 
(Methuen) $12.00 


VASCO DA GAMA AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 1460-1580 
K. G. Jayne 


Besides the central study of Vasco da Gama, this blography also contains outline sketches of 
the careers of such travellers as Prince Henry the Navigator, Almeida, Xavier, King Manuel, 
and King Sebastian. "An excellent blography." — Dutcher's Guide to Historical Literature. 
1910; repr. 1970. 325 pp. Illus. Map. $11.50 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE MEROVINGIAN AGE 
Samuel Dill 


"The book, as it comes from the hands of the late Sir Samuel Dill's literary executor, is worthy 
of a place beside his authoritative earlier volumes. In this book there is as much art as history, 
as much imaginative writing as scholarship." —Saturday Review. 1926;repr.1970.556 pp. $12.50 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD, 479-323 B.C. 
Max Ludwig Wolfram Laistner 


Covers the greatest period of Greek civilizatlon — from the end of the Persian invasions to the 
Alexandrian empire. Appendix and select bibliography are included. 3rd ed. 1957; repr. 1970. 
492 pp. Maps. (University Paperback) $5.00; also available in cloth $10.00 


GEOGRAPHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF HISTORICAL SOURCES: 
Readings in Historical Geography 

Alan R. H. Baker and John D. Hamshere 

Brings together 20 key papers, illustrating the practice of historical geography. The essays 
demonstrate the range of English and Welsh source materials, the problems they present and 
the results of their geographical analyses. In an Important Introductory essay wrltten espe- 
clally for this volume the editors examine problems they consider fundamental to the 
development of historical geography, and they conclude that real progress will only be made 
by assiduously searching for generalizations about the geographical processes operating in 
the past, using the most rigorous analytical techniques and theoretical frameworks avallable. 
Ready September 1970. 460 pp. $13.00 


BRITISH ANTIQUITY 
T. D. Kendrick 

The author has provided a short account of antiquarian thought during the period 1135-1635. 
The central theme of thls work is the revival of interest in British history during the Tudor 
period and the eventual emergence of modern historical thought. 1950; repr. ready October 
1970. 171 pp. Hlus. $8.00 


HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT AND OF THE EXPEDITION OF 
HENRY V INTO FRANCE IN 1415 

Sir Harris Nicholas 

A scarce work containing a vast amount of contemporary text concerning the Agincourt 
campaign translated by the author. Original chronicles are quoted at length and are preceded 
by the author's narratives. Includes also invaluable reference material such as correspond- 
ence, contracts, petitions, statutes and ordinances, from unpublished manuscript collections. 
1827; repr. ready September 1970. 404 pp. 106 pages of Appendix. illus. $16.50 


BARNES & NOBLE, 105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10003 




















































RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
McGRAW-HILL 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
One Volume, 1406 pages, $11.95 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Volume 1, 933 pages; Volume 2, 1056 pages, each $10.95 





Authors: Norman A. Graebner, Edward R. Stettlnlus Professor of History, University of 
Virginia; Gilbert C. Fite, George Lynn Cross Research Professor of History, University 
of Oklahoma; Phllip L. White, Assoclate Professor of History, University of Texas. 


This exciting and definitive text presents an authoritative, vividly written account of 
American history from early exploration to the present. Three dlstingulshed historians 
employ the latest scholarship to provide a superior balance between fact and Interpre- 
tation. The lively narrative works with numerous illustrations and maps to provide a 
sound analysis and Interpretation of the political, economic, soclal, and cultural trends 
In the national experience. 


Among the toples treated In detail are: the historical and current roles of minority 
groups, especially blacks; the effects of increasing urbanization; the nation's eco- 
nomic growth; and foreign policy, especially recent foreign policy. Soclal and cultural 
developments are thoroughly covered as the narrative progresses as well as in sep- 
arate chapters. Whlle special effort is made to show American history In International 
perspective, the distinctive qualities of American llfe and experience are also empha- 
sized throughout. 


Both volumes contain extensive and provocative illustration programs that reinforce, 
dramatize, and extend the depth of the textual material. This unique Iilustration and 
map program makes this the most extensively and meaningfully illustrated text 
avallable, 


An Instructor's Manual is available and a Study Gulde to accompany this text will be 
available February, 1971. Both were prepared by J. Milton Nance of Texas A & M 
University, - 


eae a C A ee a E a] 
McGraw-Hill Book Company | 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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New from NORTON Xi 


AN EMPIRE LOSES HOPE 
THE RETURN OF STALIN’S GHOST 
BY ANATOLE SHUB 
Using an unusual combination of eyewitness observation and 
expert historical research, the author details the turbulent 


decade in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union between the 
vilification of Stalin and the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 


480 pages $10.00 cloth 


THE ITALIAN MERCHANT 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
BY ARMANDO SAPORI 


translated by Patricia Ann Kennen 
This is a highly informative, in-depth study of an important 
historical figure who, through his major role in the medieval 


economic scene, was in many ways responsible for the rise 
of European civilization. 


110 pages $5.00 cloth $1.95 paper 


THE RISE OF THE 
COLORED RACES 
BY KEITH IRVINE 


In this unique and important work, the author details and 
analyzes the development of racial attitudes since the epoch 
of the Flood and explores those factors which led to the rise 
of the colored world. 


x + 604 pages $10.00 cloth 


WW: WwW: NORTON & COMPANY: INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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Maine Becomes a State 


THE MOVEMENT TO SEPARATE MAINE 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 1785-1820 


By Ronald F. Banks 
Published for the Maine Historical Society 





With painstaking scholarship, Ronald Banks has recorded the 
history of the more than thirty-five years of P political 
maneuvering and social change that preceded the separation 
of Maine from Massachusetts. 


Using all the known documents, both published and unpub- 
lished, Mr. Banks traces the slow movement toward separation 
from the beginnings of an abortive Federalist phase about 
1785, through the SE eg of the more broadly based 
Democratic-Republican phase and the enormous socio-eco- 
nomic importance of the War of 1812, to the crucial period 
between 1816 and 1819, when the entire movement seemed in 
doubt, until the very end. 


Meticulous in detail and comprehensive in scope, Mr. Banks’ 
work is the first definitive history of this important chapter 
in the development of New England, one with interesting and 
unexpected implications for the study of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. 










456 pp., illustrations, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. 
October 29, 1970 $15.00 


Wesleyan University Press 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
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"A great piece of 
social history... 


“Mr. Nye knows all our pop culture formulas; and he 
seems to have read everything... I am full of admiration 
and delight—and a bit scared, too... His book points the 
way to double-think and brainwash... A great documen- 
tary and guide to the fairy-tale mind of America." 
—LEON EDEL, Pulitzer Prize Winner 


*What a wealth of information Mr. Nye has gathered! 
His book is not only wonderfully informative and a true 
history of the popular arts in America, but it is excep- 
tionally well-written and entertaining." 

—JEAN DALRYMPLE, ANT A 


“Comprehensive and bright and very useful.” 
—LEO ROSTEN 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Popular fiction and poetry; Min- 
strels to musicals; The dime novel tradition; Fun in four 
colors: the comics; Cops, spacemen, and cowboys; The fu- 
ture as history: science fiction; Sixshooter country; Ballads 
to blues; The big band era; Bluegrass, country and Beatles; 
Media hot and cool: movies, radio and television 


The 48 pages of black-and-white photographs 
UNEMBARRASSED MUSE 
THE POPULAR ARTS A volume in Two Centuries 
AMERICA REY “ocala 


By Russel B. Nye __ THE DIAL PRESS 





Announcing 


A Publishing Event of Major Importance 
to the Literary World, to Historians, 
and to all English-Speaking Peoples 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 


A new and complete transcription 


Edited by 
Robert Latham 
Professor of History, University of Toronto 
Late Reader, Royal Holloway College, London 


William Matthews 
Professor of English, University of California, Los Angeles 
Contributing Editors: William A. Armstrong, MacDonald Emslie, 
Oliver Millar, the late T. F. Reddaway, and Lois Matthews 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys is one of the principal source books for 
the history of Restoration England. It is also a repertory of the familiar 
language of its time, and,therefore, an important source for historians 
of the English language. Most important of all, it is one of the great 
classics of literature. 

In spite of its importance, all previous editions (the most recent 
being the Wheatley version, published in the late I9th century) were 
inadequately edited and were printed with a number of omissions, 
both of words and of whole passages. Publication of the Latham/ 
Matthews edition marks the first complete edition of the Diary and one 
free of editorial tampering. 

The Diary consists of eleven volumes in all—nine volumes of text 
and footnotes (with an Introduction in Volume I), a tenth volume of 
commentary (the Companion), and an eleventh containing the Index. 
Volumes I, II, and III are being published now and the remaining 
volumes will follow in groups of two or three each year. Each volume 
is illustrated and contains maps and a glossary. 


October, 1970 illustrations maps fold-out etchings 1106 pages 
First three volumes—$27.00 


Place your standing order now to receive these three volumes and the 
Uc. ones as they are published. 


IA from California 


eS SINE of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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You MEAN I CAN GET $50,000 oF 
TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $100? 


That's what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA’s low Hite aur 
ance costs. 

It's true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection polli 
providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, based 
on our current dividend scale, is $61.00, making a net payment of $98.00. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 

The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. If 
you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 

ELIGIBILITY 
Eligibility to apply for this or other TIAA life insurance is 
limited to persons employed at the time of application by 
a college, university, private school, or other nonprofit ed- 
ucational or scientific institution that qualifies for TIAA 
eligibility. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please mall the new Life Insurance Guilde and a personal Illustration. 

Your 
Name. ate of Birth. 
Add 


Clty 
Dependents’ Ag 


Nonprófit Employer. 


college, university, or other educational or acientifio institution 
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New 
History 
Texts 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION SINCE 
THE MIDDLE AGES Second Edition 
By EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM; New York University. 


“The basic strengths of Tannenbaum’s text are the clarity and lucidity of 
the expositlon, the effective organization, and the compactness and 
comprehensiveness of the analysis. Tannenbaum has a genuine gift for 
synthesis. ... (His) sensitlvity to contemporary problems, and to the 
concerns of contemporary students, Is quite remarkable. This is perhaps 
the most important factor In my preference for Tannenbaum." 

—Gene Brucker, University of California at Berkeley 


This edition contains new materlal on the technological, economic, and 
organizational Innovations of European civilization. The text has been 
redivided into two equal parts: The Pre-industrial Age and The Industrlal 
Age. Expanded coverage of the past 25 years not only brings political 
events up to date but describes the dramatic social and cultural 
transformations of our post-industrial age. An Instructor's Manual is 
avallable. 

864 pages in press 

Available November 1970 


A CHRONICLE OF AMERICA 


By CHARLES SANFORD MILLER, Chaffey College; and 
NATALIE JOY WARD, Los Angeles City Schools. 


The first two chapters of this text deal with the nature of historical 
inquiry. Although It maintains a chronological framework, the book Is a 
general survey of U.S. history that stresses those themes and values 
which have special Importance in contemporary life. The authors 
encourage students to view history as a dynamlc and valuable discipline 
by placing the nation In an International context and by shifting the 
emphasis from fact and data accumulation to critical thinking and 
evaluation of relevant Issues. An instructor's Manual is available. 

1971 In press 


8 JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
aifi g |] 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ont. 
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Boston University African Research Studies 





Stanley's Despatches to the New York Herald 
1871-1872, 1874—1877 


Norman R. Bennett, editor 


These important sources for the history and prehistory of Africa have now been 
gathered into one volume for the first time. The lively original despatches written 
on the expedition to find David Livingstone and during the later expedition across 
Africa are presented with full annotation. 

“Invaluable for future historians of East and Central Africa. . . . The editor... 
has done a valuable service in presenting all the articles . . . with scholarly an- 
notations.” —Library Journal 

Biographical introduction, extensive bibliography, maps, illustrations, appendices, 
index. 548 pp. A.R.S. No. 10 $15.95 


Yankee Traders, Old Coasters, and 
African Middlemen 


A History of American Legitimate Trade with West Africa 
in the Nineteenth Century 
by George E. Brooks, Jr. 


A detailed history of the establishment, flowering, and waning of the New Eng- 
land trade with West Africa. A companion volume to New England Merchants 
in Africa (No. 7). 

Maps, illustrations, tables, index. 376 pp. A.R.S. No. 11 $12.50 


New England Merchants in Africa 
A History through Documents, 1802 to 1865 
Norman R. Bennett and George E. Brooks, Jr., editors 


"Well-indexed, thoughtfully annotated, and judiciously arranged . . . useful to 
students interested in a wide range of African problems."—Journal of Economic 
History 

Maps, illustrations, tables, index. 612 pp. A.R.S. No. 7 $11.50 


Leadership in Eastern Africa 
Six Political Biographies 
Norman R. Bennett, editor 


Studies of Menilek II, Mwinyi Kheri, Lobengula, Gungunhana, Muhammad 
Abdullah Hassan, Mbaruk bin Rashid bin Salim el Mazrui. 
"A welcome change from the flood of ill-informed commentary and polemicizing 


issued from and about Africa. . . . Professor Bennett is to be commended for 
bringing them together."—R bert Levine in Africa Today 
Maps, illustrations, 288 pp. A.R.S. No. 9 $7.75 


Reconstructing African Culture History 
Creighton Gabel and Norman R. Bennett, editor 


"The nature of this book makes it usable as a manual on methodology, for while 
most of the examples are drawn from African data, the general principles ex- 
postulated apply to the process of reconstructing past ways of life anywhere on 
earth."—4^A rchaeology 

Maps, tables, 256 pp. A.R.S. No 8 $7.00 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


138 Mountfort Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 


New from Yale 


The Voyages of Giovanni da Verrazzano, 1524-1528 
by Lawrence C. Wroth 


Lawrence C. Wroth has used Verrazzano's own account of his voyage to 
the North American continent as a base from which to study in depth 
the implications in geographical history of the early explorations of this 
-east coast area of the New World. He makes a clear and documented 
distinction between the best-known maps of the sixteenth century 
before the voyage of 1524 and those constructed afterward. In addition, 
he fully describes the career of Verrazzano and throws new light on the 
voyage of 1528-29. , $25.00 


The Shadow King 
Rex Inutllis in Medieval Law and Literature, 751-1327 


by Edward Peters 


Mr. Peters has analyzed political, religious, and literary writings over a 
600-year span, weighing the concept of royal inadequacy against the 
major needs, events, and theories of this formative period in western 
European history. He has very skillfully used heroic epics, epistolography, 
writings on moral psychology, and the Arthurian romances to enrich an 
understanding gleaned from the more standard sources. $10.00 


The Young Hegelians 
by William J. Brazill 


In examining Hegel's disciples (Strauss, Feuerbach, Bauer, Stirner, 
Vischer, and Ruge) Mr. Brazill's central aim is to discern and define the 
intellectual unity of a group that was varied in ideas, personalities, and 
achievements and to delineate the particular contributions of each in- 
dividual. He assesses their roles as formulators and products of the in- 
tellectual milieu of nineteenth-century Europe, and finds that in accept- 
ing the validity of Hegel's philosophy and seeking to propagate it, they 
directed his ideas into areas far from the master's intent. $10.00 


' 


Agrarian Reform and Peasant Revolution in Spain 
Origins of the Civil War 
by Edward E, Malefakis 


This is the first extensive examination of Spain's agrarian problem, long 
considered perhaps the single most important cause of the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936-39. Mr. Malefakis presents a quantitative analysis of 
land tenure and the rural social structure of early twentieth-century 
Spain and then discusses in detail the unsuccessful effort of the Spanish 
Republic of 1931-36 to transfer the land to the peasantry at a rate that 
would satisfy both the anarchist and socialist movements but would not 
violate the basic values of democracy and “guided capitalism.” “A major 
breakthrough in Spanish political studies"—Juan J. Linz. $15.00 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
BB in Canada: McGill-Queen's University Press 
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A View of Mexico — 1830 to 1855 





The descriptive and poignant letters of Lieutenant John James Peck, a 

United States soldier in the conflict with Mexico, and the enchanting 

color lithographs of Mexico by John Phillips, Carl Nebel, Daniel Thomas 
Egerton, Casimiro Castro, and Captain D. P. Whiting 
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ee 1970 / fifty full color drawings and maps / $14.50 
A Copley Book 


PUBLISHED BY UNION-TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


At All Leading Bookstores or Order Prepaid from 


THE WARD RITCHIE PRESS, DISTRIBUTOR 
3044 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90039 
(Full Return Privileges for 30 days) 
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AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL 
REVIEW 





IHE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Oxford University Press 








Andrew Carnegie 


By JOSEPH FRAZIER WALL, Grinnell College. "1t is, without question, 
one of the ablest works of American biography I have read in many a year." 
—MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. “The most interesting book I've read in a very long 
time. No one, to my knowledge, has done anything half as good on the eco- 


nomic history of this country."—Lourse HALL THARP, 1,072 pages. 16 pages 
of halftones. $15.00 


Yalta 


By DIANE SHAVER CLEMENS, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. "No 
one, scholar or statesman, seriously interested in the history of American for- 
eign policy can ignore this book.’ —ALEXANDER De Coupe, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. “A magnificent job, the best analysis of Yalta which I 
have seen and the only one thus far shat makes sensible use of the Russian 
documentation.” —HARRISON E. SALISBURY. 2 maps, 1 chart. $8.50 


Lenin’s Childhood 


By ISAAC DEUTSCHER. This powerful and authoritative portrait of Lenin's 
youth explores the origins and background of his family in detail, Published 
in the centennial year of Lenin’s birth, the book is a demonstration of Isaac 
Deutscher, political biographer, at the height of his powers, It includes an in- 
troduction by the author’s widow, Tamara Deutscher, $4.95 


The Italians in Chicago 1880-1930 
A STUDY IN ETHNIC MOBILITY 


By HUMBERT S. NELLI, University of Kentucky. "It is a scholarly and val- 
uable piece of research . . . considerably adds to our understanding of the 
Italian group in the United States."—NarHAN GLazer, Harvard University. 
“A coherent and convincing study ... prodigiously important in implications 
for all those concerned with the texture of American life."—Rosznr D. Cross, 
Swarthmore College. 8 maps. (Urban Life in America series.) $8.50 
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Reviewing in the AER: 
An Editorial 


VERYONE talks about the publishing explosion, and a good many people 
E are doing something about.it. With greater coordination of effort, techniques 
of bibliographical control will in all probability, within the next ten years, simplify 
the lives of readers and editors and give a very different aspect to the pages of 
learned journals. Meanwhile, at least at the AHR, we are left with the traditional 
apparatus of reviews and lists and with an expectation of as thorough a coverage 
as possible of historical publishing. It is, of course, impossible to define an all- 
inclusive and completely predictable canon for reviewing policy; exceptions will 
inevitably arise from the ingenuities and sports of the publishing world and from 
the necessary discretion of editors. But it seerns wise to make as specific a statement 
as possible concerning the definition and role of reviews in the AHR so that 
readers, authors, and publishers may know what to expect and what not to expect. 

The number of middle-sized reviews (400-500 words) of individual books—at 
one time almost the sole form of reviewing—will gradually decline. There will 
be a somewhat greater use of brief notices, and, where possible, the number of 
reviews of two or more books on similar subjects will increase. Review articles 
will become steadily more important and will enable the reviewer—whether his 
subject is one or a. number of books—to consider what is generally significant in 
the work of his field for historians of other areas. Lists of “Other Books Received” 
will continue to be printed, even though in time it may become possible or neces- 
sary to publish lists of articles separately. 


Y ' 1889 


1890 l Reviewing in the AHR: An Editorial 
The following rules govern the choice of books for reviewing and listing: 


The AHR will neither review nor list novels, plays, poetry, literary criticism, 
and current political or social polemics or analysis. We will continue to review 
works of current history. In the past we have neglected books in literary and 
art history, and we hope to increase our coverage of them in the future. Simi- , 
larly, works in the social sciences that can be of importance to historians will, 
in so far as possible, be listed and in some instances reviewed. The decisive 
factor will be the editors' judgment as to the usefulness of a book to serious 
historians. It would be a waste of both effort and space to list books that are 
of tangential interest, or that might one day serve as bits of historical raw 
material. Nor will a mere gesture to history in a brief introductory chapter of 
a book that lies essentially in another discipline qualify it for inclusion in our 
reviewing section. 


'The AHR will list, but not review, publications that are useful primarily as 
aids in teaching: textbooks, books of readings, and brief surveys. The editors 
recognize frankly that, particularly with the growing sophistication of some of 
this writing, this rule will occasionally exclude from review works of consid- 
erable scholarly merit and interest; on the other hand, such books are quite 
generally made available by publishers, so that interested readers may judge 
for themselves more easily than they can with scholarly monographs. From 
time to time, exceptions may be made, as, for example, when a book of docu- 
ments is prefaced by a long introduction that is a monograph in its own right. . 


The AHR will list reprintings of rare or long-forgotten works if, in the editor's 
judgment, they have acquired value as sources—for example, the numerous re- 
cent reissues of nineteenth-century books relevant to the study of black history 
—but the 4HR will neither review nor list routine reprintings of scholarly 
works, even though they may have been out of print for many years. New 
editions will be listed and citations given to the original reviews, but a new edi- 
tion will be reviewed a second time only when it is so substantially altered as 
to be virtually a new work. 


Although the editors welcome critical reviews, some books that at first sight 
appear significant may not be reviewed if the editors decide—usually on advice 
from potential reviewers—that they are so flawed in scholarship that they do 
not merit the use of space for review. It may of course be useful from time to 
time to make an example of such a book pour encourager les autres. 


When a series of published documents or papers is launched, the first volume 
will be reviewed to inform the profession of the existence of the series and of 
its editorial methods and standards; thereafter, with rare exceptions, subse- 
quent volumes will not be reviewed, although there remains the possibility of 
a retrospective review of a series on its completion. Intermediate volumes in 
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such series and occasional minor, miscellaneous, or highly technical documen- 
tary püblications of governments or historical societies will be included in the 
regular lists of "Other Books Received." Where the material of a documentary 
collection warrants, however, a review will be published. 


There will also appear in each issue a special section devoted to Festschriften 
and other collaborative volumes that, because of their miscellaneous character, 
cannot be satisfactorily reviewed. In each case separate contributions to the vol- 
ume will be listed, thereby rescuing a good many essays from the oblivion to 
which they are consigned by current unsystematic practices. Where the unity 
or importance of such a volume warrants, however, a regular review will be 
published. 


Increasing efforts will be made to examine and evaluate the growing output in 
countries in continental Europe, Asia, Africa, and. Latin America. But, given 
the general nature of the 4HR’s audience, and recognizing that works in other 
than Western European languages may be inaccessible to most readers and al- 
ready known to specialists through their own journals, the AHR will probably 
resort less to discrete reviews than to occasional surveys by subject or country, 
as the pattern of publishing warrants and as the capacity of the AHR staff to 
cope with these areas increases. 


Lists of articles will be published in February, June, and October; but lists of 
“Other Books Received” will appear in each issue. 


The editors are aware that the virtues of such a program of reviewing will have > 
corresponding defects, most notably, perhaps, in that certain books will not be 
reviewed so quickly as they might be if the practice of reviewing books singly 
were to remain dominant. But only in these ways can we effectively master the 
rapidly growing bulk of scholarly publication, economize on staff and publication 
costs, keep the AHR to a manageable size, and provide thoughtful and relevant 


coverage for the profession as a whole. 


* 


The Evolution of the Ottoman Seaborne Empire in the 
Age of the Oceanic Discoveries, 1453-1525 


i 


Anprew C. Hess 


ETWEEN the conquest of Ceuta in 1415 and the circumnavigation of the 
B globe in 1522, Iberian states began the construction of maritime empires that 
would encompass the world.-In the same period Ottoman sultans, entering upon 
a century of major expansion, created an Islamic seaborne empire. Corresponding 
in time but different in character, these two imperial maritime ventures came 
together along the northern coastline of the Indian Ocean to create a new frontier 
that firmly separated two different societies. 

Until recently the study of joint Ottoman and Iberian naval expansion during 
‘the years when Christian Europe rose to the position of a world power on the 
oceans has not attracted attention. European historians, preoccupied with the 
identification of their own history, first unraveled the dramatic story of the oceanic 
voyages, the discoveries, and the European commercial and colonial empires, only 
stopping to consider how Muslim actions influenced the course of European 
history: Did the Ottoman Turks cause the oceanic explorations? Did the Portu- 
guese discovery of the new route to India divert Asian trade from Mediterranean 
to Atlantic ports?! Once these questions were answered, the study of Islamic 
history became the work of small, specialized disciplines, such as Oriental studies, 
which occupied a position on the periphery of the Western historical profession. 
Finally the successful imperial expansion of Western: states in Islamic territories 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries confirmed for most 
Europeans the idea that the history of Islam, let alone the deeds of Ottoman sul- 
tans, had little influence on the expansion of the West. 

In the long run, however, the forces that stimulated Western imperialism led 
to a greater interest in Islamic history. The voyages of discovery, as revolu- 
tionary leaps in the technology of communication, reduced the distance between 
the world’s societies and, therefore, brought Muslims and Christians together as 


We An assistant professor of history at Temple University, Mr. Hess, who specializes in Ottoman his- 
tory, received his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1966, having studied with Stanford Shaw. An earlier ar- 
ticle by Mr. Hess, “The Moriscos: An Ottoman Fifth Column in Sixteenth-Century Spain,” was pub- 
lished in the AHR in 1968 (LXXIV, 1-25). 

1 Recent scholarship answers both of these questions negatively. Vitorino Magalhaes-Godinho, 4 
expansão quatrocentista Portuguesa (Lisbon, 1944), 38-49; Idem, L'économie de l'empire portugais 
aux XV' et XVI’ siècles (Paris, 1969), 577-835; and J. H. Parry, "Transport and Trade Routes," in 
The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, ed. E. E. Rich and C. H. Wilson (Cambridge, 1967), 
IV: The Economy of Expanding Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 155-200. 
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never before. Closer contact supported a wider examination of the other culture 
not only to meet political needs but also to satisfy Western curiosity about the 
uniqueness of Muslim ways. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
increasing interaction between Western merchants, missionaries, soldiers, and 
colonial administrators significantly widened the number of influencial Europeans 
who were sensitive to the role of Islam in the history of the world. Concurrently, 
Orientalists developed the tools by which the distinct experience of the Muslim 
community could be explored. By the twentieth century the work of Oriental 
scholars and the broader cultural exposure of important groups within European 
society encouraged Western historians to expand their viewpoints to include the 
history of Islamic society during the age of European expansion? 

As one reflection of the desire for a more universal description of modern 
history, scholars returned to a crucial period in the imperial experience of the 
Western world to re-examine the interaction between Muslims and Christians 
during the age of the oceanic discoveries. Since many historians had argued that 
the balance of world power passed to European nations when Christians learned to 
sail over great distances on strong ships, Western historians, shifting their atten- 
tion to non-Western peoples, sought to describe how the new maritime dimension 
of world competition in the sixteenth century affected the societies of the Near 
East. With these considerations in mind, the naval history of the powerful Otto- 
man Empire should have occupied a major position in the modern interpretations 
of sixteenth-century maritime history. Yet, with few exceptions, the histories deal- 
ing with the impact of Western naval power on the Muslim world contain a 
limited amount of information on the actions of a sixteenth-century state capable 
of defending itself against the West. 

Now that both Western and Turkish scholars have made Islamic sources 
available, the internal history of the Muslim world, and especially of the Ottoman 
Empire, can be combined with the earlier work of Western historians to broaden 
the description of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century maritime history. At the same 
time Western interpretations of Muslim reactions to the voyages of discovery can 
be subjected to a new comparative analysis based on hitherto inaccessible Ottoman 
materials. 

Since the descriptions of Western, historians have set the framework for modern 
naval history, the explanations of Professors Arnold J. Toynbee, Carlo M. 
Cipolla, and William H. McNeill are selected here. as representative of a point of 
view shared by many writers who concentrate upon the importance of the oceanic 
discoveries for both the history of the Near East and of the world. In his annex on 
the “lost opportunities” of Ottomans and Scandinavians, Professor Toynbee argues 
that during the first half of the sixteenth century Ottoman sea power: failed to 
mount successful naval attacks on Portuguese fleets, either in the western Mediter- 
ranean or in the Indian Ocean, attacks that if victorious would have severed 


2 Bernard Lewis, “Islam,” in Orientalism and History, ed. Denis Sinor (Cambridge, 1954), 16-33. 
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sea communications between Portugal and India? Such Ottoman naval short- 
comings then led, in broad strategic terms, to the enclosure of the Muslim world 
by the navies of Atlantic nations, which, later on, translated their sea power into a 
political domination of Muslim lands. The technological and economic side of 
Western naval expansion is the subject of Professor Cipolla's work. In his study he 
claims that the balance of world power tilted in favor of the West from the end of 
the fifteenth century, when Atlantic sailors exploited technical innovations in the 
arts of sailing and cannon-making to establish superiority on the oceans. Asian so- 
cieties then failed to respond to the European challenge because powerful socio- 
cultural factors prohibited the adoption of superior Western technology." Professor 
McNeill, in the most sophisticated analysis of the Muslim world on the eve of a new 
era, also sees 1500 as a pivotal date in Muslim as well as Western history. Limited 
by the Christian reconquest of Spain and the Portuguese domination of the Indian 
Ocean.and by the rising power of Russia and other European states, and weak- 
ened by a widening internal conflict between the heterodox Safavid dynasty of 
Persia and the orthodox Ottoman dynasty of Europe and Asia Minor, the en- 
circled Muslim community turned in upon itself in the sixteenth century, aged, 
and fell from its old central position to a subordinate rank behind the growing 
power of the European seagoing states. 

Although these brief summaries cannot do justice to the wider arguments of 
the above authors, they do serve to lay emphasis upon the naval failures of the 
Muslim world at a critical juncture in the history of the early sixteenth century. 

` But a reading of Muslim sources for that same period produces no such negative 
picture of an era in Islamic history that was, for the Ottomans, filled with land 
and sea victories. The contrast in viewpoints suggests that both Ottoman court 
chroniclers and Western historians have worked to confirm the superiority of their 
respective cultures. 

As Ottoman sources are developed and compared with descriptions of modern 
naval history, the need for a new view of the Islamic world's reaction to the voy- 
ages of discovery emerges. First, the fact that an Ottoman seaborne community 
came into being during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is unknown to most 
authors. Second, the absence of a developed body of historical literature about the 
Islamic world and the lack of information on social, economic, and intellectual 
aspects of Muslim history has conditioned most writers to approach the history of 
the Near East with questions related only to European matters, for which there. 
are records. Thus histories of Western commercial activity in the Near East, of 
the rising political power of European commercial classes in matters concerning 
the Muslim world, of the Christian missionary work in Asia, of Western views of 


5 Arnold J. Toynbee, “The Lost Opportunities of the Scandinavians and the 'Osmanlis," in A 
Study of History (London, 1934—61), II, annex VII, 444-45. 

* Idem, Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948), 62-96; Idem, The World and the West (New 
York, 1953), 18-33. 

5 Carlo M. Cipolla, Guns, Sails, and Empires (New York, 1965), 126-48. 

8 William H. McNeill, The Rise.of the West (Chicago, 1963), 611-33, 726-30, 762-75. 
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Asian cultures, all have to do with only one side of a multi-cultured contact. Any 
accurate judgment on the Muslim response to the new Western naval expansion, 
however, must take into consideration such internal structures of the Islamic 
world as its economy, political organization, social structure, technology, and 
religious institutions, all of which affected the manner in which the Ottoman sul- 
tans responded to the appearance of Portuguese ships in the Indian Ocean. Finally, 
the sixteenth-century collision of the Ottoman and Portuguese empires in the 
Indian Ocean brought together states with different imperial aims. To assess, 
therefore, the success or failure of either Ottoman or Portuguese naval imperial- 
ism solely on the basis of Western objectives distorts the internal history of the 
Near East, inflates the impact of Western technology in the sixteenth century, and 
obscures the reasons why the age of Vasco da Gama produced a new frontier in 
the Indian Ocean rather than the defeat of either empire. 

To mesh Turkish and European naval history is not an easy task, for there is a 
commonly held notion that the Turks did not engage willingly in maritime activ- 
ity. As their most ancient records indicate, the Turks developed little naval experi- 
ence in their limited contacts with the inland seas of Eurasia.’ Centuries of no- 
madic warfare, furthermore, ingrained in the steppe nomads notions associating 
aristocracy with the use of the horse and camel. Turkish warriors, unprepared by 
their past for either imperial or commercial seafaring, consequently tended to 
regard the sea as an alien medium for warfare.? Paul Rycaut, writing in the seven- 
teenth century when British sea power entered the Mediterranean, summed up 

' this landsman's attitude toward the sea by citing the statement of an Ottoman who, 
when questioned about the power of the Muslims on the sea, alleged that “. . . God 
hath given the sea to the Christians and the land to them [the Muslims]."? 

Whatever the attitudes of the Turks may have been toward the sea, their in- 
vasion of Anatolia at the end of the eleventh century brought them into an area 
of the world that had a long maritime experience. Turkish warriors reaching the 
coasts of Asia Minor after the battle of Manzikert in 1071 captured a shoreline that 
not only had produced sailors and ships since ancient times, but also limited the 
ability of the Turkish mounted archers to wage war. Only by taking to the sea 
could the Central Asian bowmen extend their search for new lands and booty, or 
the Holy War, to the northern Christian states. But the Turks had more than just a 
problem of crossing the seas that surrounded Asia Minor, for the Byzantine Em- 
pire and the Italian republics, armed by a long history of naval warfare, opposed 
the northern expansion of Islam. 

In the eleventh century, however, the level of Eastern Christian naval power 


"Henry and Renée Kahane and Andreas Tietze, The Lingua Franca in the Levant (Urbana, 
1958), 3-10. 

3 For Mamluk naval attitudes see David -Ayalon, "Bahriyya, Il, The navy of the Mamluks,” in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (hereafter EIR) (2d ed., Leiden, 1954- ), I, 945-47; and Idem, Gunpowder 
and Fire Arms in the Mamluk Kingdom (London, 1956). 

9 Paul Rycaut, Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1668), 215-16. 
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had declined from the decades when Byzantine admirals protected commercial 
routes in the northern half of the Mediterranean against Muslim attacks.!? More- 
over, the antimilitary policies of the early eleventh-century governments had 
reduced the Byzantine fleet into a polyglot, ill-financed supporting arm of the em- 
peror's land forces. At the same time the sea trade of the Empire passed more and 
more into the hands of merchants from the Italian city-states.! 

The appearance of Turks on Aegean shores in the last quarter of the eleventh 
century revealed clearly both the weakness of the Byzantine navy and the disaf- 
fection of Anatolian maritime communities toward their old masters. From the 
year 1080 "Turkish frontier warriors occupied large sections of the Anatolian 
coastline, and, with the help of local shipwrights, began to construct war fleets. 
Although the Orthodox emperor, Alexis Comnenus, destroyed the ships of the 
first Turkish frontier captain, Abu'l-Qasim," the Turks soon mounted a more 
serious naval challenge. At Smyrna, an old center of Byzantine naval activity, a 
Turkish warrior named Chaka, aided by Anatolian artisans, built a large fleet, 
which ravaged Aegean islands and threatened Constantinople. Provoked to action 
by the Turkish naval threat, Alexis dispatched in 1091 the largest Byzantine fleet 
of the eleventh century against a Turkish admiral who had been educated in the 
capital of the Empire and who had received assistance from the seagoing popula- 
tion of Asia Minor.’® By the turn of the century, the Byzantine rulers had gained 
victories over both land and sea expeditions of the, Turks and subsequently man- 
aged to keep Muslims away from the coastlines of Asia Minor throughout the 
twelfth century. Ironically their success only accentuated naval decline in the 
aging Eastern Roman Empire. Dwindling resources in all areas compelled Byzan- 
tine rulers to set aside expensive naval operations. Since the seagoing abilities of 
Italians could be used against both Christian and Muslim opponents for the price 
of trade concessions that would not directly reduce the land revenues of the Byzan- 
tine ruling class, in 1082 the emperor signed trade agreements that handed over 
naval supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean to the VenetiansJ* Following this 
peaceful seaborne penetration of the Eastern Roman Empire, other Italian mari- 
time states entered the Levant as the suppliers of Christian Crusaders. Strength- 
ened on land and sea by the Catholic West, Byzantium of the twelfth century 
then barricaded herself behind a series of forts that confined the Turks to central 
Anatolia.” Byzantine administrators, now secure within borders defended by 

19 On the history of the Byzantine navy see Archibald R. Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the 
Mediterranean. AD. 500-1100 (Princeton, 1951); Hélène Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 
1966); and Ekkehard Eickhoff, Seekriege vu Seepolitik&. Zwischen Islam und Abendland (Berlin, 
9) For cleventh-century Byzantine decline see George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 
trans. Joan Hussy (London, 1956), 280-310. The Venetian reaction is discussed in Heinrich Kret- 
schmayr, Geschichte von Venedig (Gotha, 1905-34), I, 177-81. 

' 12 Anna Comnenna, The Alexiad, trans. Elizabeth A. S. Dawes (New York, 1967), 152-58. 

18 During his youth Chaka was held as a prisoner at the Byzantine court. Ibid., 182-220, 280; 

and Abrweiler, Byzance et la mer, 184-86. 


14 Freddy Thiriet, La Romanie aénitienne au Moyen Age (Paris, 1959), 36-42. 
15 Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer,-187, The impact of the First Crusade on the Turks in Anatolia 
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Italian sea power and Anatolian castles, further reduced the size of their fleet, and 
thereby confirmed Italian control over the sea trade of the Levant.!? 

The oscillations of Byzantine decline in the thirteenth century served, only to 
entrench the Italian position along the coastline of the Empire. Following the 
capture of Constantinople in 1204 during the Fourth Crusade, Venetians quickly 
established an eastern colonial empire consisting of ports, islands, and consulates 
spotted along the grand trading routes of the Levant. From Venice south toward 
Egypt and Syria and northwest to the Black Sea, the Venetian Republic strength- 
ened its sea lines of communication by acquiring strategic outposts such as Modon 
and Koron, Crete, and Negroponte. Genoa, too, gained a commercial foothold on 
the edge of Byzantine territories when in 1261 a Greco-Genoese alliance re-estab- 
lished Byzantine authority in Constantinople. By the fourteenth century sea 
bases and trading posts running from Chios past Constantinople into the Black 
Sea formed the outline of an eastern Genoese seaborne empire.” 

Molded by the conditions of the, Renaissance, Italian imperialism in the East 
had a character that set it off from the imperial rule of large Mediterranean empires. 
The smallness of their populations, the concern of ruling classes for commercial 
development, the dependence of trade on sea transportation, and the wide-ranging 
nature of business transactions all affected the means by which fiercely indepen- 
dent Italian city-states expanded. Rather than invading and administering large 
territories, they established limited commercial empires by placing fortified trading 
posts in enclaves and on islands at strategic positions on the sea routes to the Le- 
vant. Defense of these outlying regions then rested on the political ability of 
Italian rulers, on the economic power of the merchant republics, and on the tech- 
nical superiority of Italian seamen.!* l 

While Italians divided the land and sea domains of the Byzantine Empire 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, the Turks of Anatolia struggled to 
pierce the boundaries that had confined them to the interior of Asia Minor since 
the time of the First Crusade in 1097. During the early portions of the thirteenth 
century sections of the Anatolian coast at Sinope, Antalya, and Alanya came under 
the authority of the sultan at Konya.!? But no sooner had the Turks of Anatolia 
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started to organize their naval frontiers than the Mongols defeated Turkish forces 
at Kóse Dagh in 1243, and a new situation was created in Anatolia.” 

The political debris of the Mongol invasion produced a patchwork quilt of 
Turkish military communities located along the Christian-Muslim frontier in 
Anatolia. Since the Byzantine Empire could no longer assemble great forces, and 
the Italians pursued a policy of limited coastal occupation, portions of the Anatolian 
shoreline quickly passed into the hands of Turko-Muslim border warriors, 
ghazis?* who established and ‘ruled these frontier principalities. Where the 
frontiersmen maintained control over regions that had seagoing traditions, they 
soon engaged in corsair actions. Characteristically, from southwest Anatolia, an 
area rich in naval history, came the renowned Muslim privateer, Umur Bey,” 
who with the aid of the population around Smyrna raided throughout the Aegean 
in the disordered naval wars of the early fourteenth century. None of the frontier. 
sea principalities, however, went beyond the raids and counter-raids so common 
to the guerrilla warfare -along the entire Christian-Muslim frontier. What the 
corsair emirates did accomplish was to give Turks and Muslims further experience 
in the Holy War on the seas, an ability the Ottomans would organize and exploit. 


In the course of the fourteenth century the Ottoman emirate, whose early his- 
tory involved almost no exposure to the sea, began to expand. Inexorably the Otto- 
man sultans found themselves drawn into warfare on the sea. Balkan conquests 
directed from Anatolia regularly exposed Ottoman troops to attacks from the 
Christian galleys that dominated the Straits separating the two portions of the 
Ottoman state. Control of the commercial and military traffic moving to and from 
the Black and Aegean Seas eluded a state without a navy. Protection of Ottoman 
coastlines in the Balkans and Asia Minor required a fleet. Finally, no Muslim ruler 
could hope to command newly conquered territories, half of which were in Asia 
and half in Christian Europe, without removing Christian control from Constanti- 
nople. But to take the Byzantine capital meant challenging the Italian maritime 
states that now supplied and defended that magnificently walled city.?? 

By the middle of the fifteenth century the Ottomans could no longer put off 


tion, sec Fuad Köprülü, Alcune osservazioni intorno all'influenza delle istituzione bizantine sulle 
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seizing the metropolis that controlled the Bosporus and dominated the land routes 
leading north into the Balkan peninsula. While Crusader columns from Europe 
marched toward the sultan’s European territories in 1444, Christian galleys cruis- 
ing the Straits between the Aegean and Black Seas, almost confined the Ottoman 
sultan and his army to Asia Minor. Even though Murad II subsequently defeated 
the European Crusaders at Varna during the winter of 1444, the Christians had 
now elevated the importance of the Straits, to which the Byzantine capital was the 
key, to a level that demanded Ottoman action?* Seven years later Mehmet the 
Conqueror collected his forces to begin the siege of a city whose geographical loca- 
tion and imperial traditions would lead to the foundation of an Ottoman seaborne 
empire. 

While Mehmet the Conqueror prepared to take Constantinople, caravels under 
the direction of Prince Henry the Navigator continued the development of a 
Portuguese maritime empire whose lines of communication would soon envelop 
Africa. Controlling the Strait of Gibraltar from the Moroccan city of Ceuta since 
1415, the Portuguese by the middle of the fifteenth century had occupied islands 
and set up forts on the western periphery of the Islamic world in a line stretching 
from Cape Verde to Portugal. On land, however, the transfer of the Muslim- 
Christian frontier from Iberia to North Africa led only to prolonged warfare, 
which stimulated Portuguese kings to search for a more profitable form of ex- 
‘pansion. Factors in addition to the ceaseless hostility between the two religions?” 
also prohibited the emergence of a new Christian-Muslim state in North Africa. 
The commitment of the Avis dynasty to commercial ventures,” the comparatively 
limited population resources of Portugal?" and the superior naval and military 


24 The strategic importance of the Straits is cited as the main reason for the construction of Rumeli 
Hisarı, the European fort on the Bosporus, aiid for the conquest of Constantinople. 'Agkpágazade, 121, 
131; Ibn Kemal, Tevdrih-i-Al-i Osman - VII. Defter (The History of the Ottoman Dynasty: the 
Seventh Volume), photographic reproduction in vol. I, transcription and criticism in Turkish in vol. 
JI by Şerafettin Turan (hereafter all references will be to vol. II, cited as Ibn Kemal) (Ankara, 1954- 
57), II, 33; and Kritovoulos, History of Mehmed the Conqueror (hereafter Kritovoulos), trans. Charles 
Riggs (Princeton, 1954), 15-16. Other original sources are collected in Halil Inaleik, Fatih Devri 
üzerinde Tetkikler ve Vesikalar (Investigations and Documents on the Reign of Mehmet the Con- 
queror) (Ankara, 1954), I, 1-53, 72-73, 111-21; and Selâhattin Tansel, Osmanlı Kaynaklarına göre 
Fatih Sultan Mehmed'in Siyasi ve Askeri Faaliyeti (The Political and Military Activity of Sultan 
Mehmet the Conqueror According to Ottoman Sources) (Ankara, 1953), 26-27, 39, 45. 
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of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, trans. Charles R, Beazley and Edgar Prestage, Hakluyt So- 
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Pereira, Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, trans. George H. T. Kimble, Hakluyt Society Publications, new 
ser. (London, 1937), 2, 57, 62, 167. The Muslim response to the Portuguese arrival in North Africa 
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Holy War. Muhammed al'Ufrani, Nozhet el-Hádi ( Histoire de la Dynastie Saadienne aw Maroc 
1511—1670), trans. O. V. Houdas (Pans, 1889), passim; Hezarfen Hüseyn b. Ca'fer, ""Ienkih-i 
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technology of Christian forces slowly encouraged Portuguese kings to create a 
commercial maritime empire that did not include the vast number of peoples, 


~ cities, and territories of northwest Africa. Thus the imperial adventure of the 


€ 


Portuguese skipped along the coast of West Africa, touching the shore here and 


'there at strategic outposts, which were defended later on by many of the techniques 


the Venetians practiced: the division of political opponents, the employment of 
economic resources for political ends, and the use of superior military technology 
when other measures failed ?? 

‘In the same year that Gomes Eanes de Zurara finished his history of the dis- 


.covery and conquest of Guinea, Mehmet the Conqueror began the siege of Con- 


stantinople. The enwalled Christians found that this sultan was able to cut the 
last line of support for the capital city. To the north the cannons of a newly con- 
structed castle joined with the guns of a companion fort on the other side of the 
Bosporus to choke off aid to the capital city from the Black Sea. Then, more omi- 
nously for the Christians, the sultan augmented his land siege of Constantinople 
by stationing a large fleet off the entrance to the Golden Horn.?? Kritovoulos, the 
Greek historian of the Conqueror's reign, recorded the astonishment of the Byzan- 
tine leaders at this new development in the long wars with the Turks?! Not 
since the eleventh century had Turkish galleys appeared in such strength before 
Constantinople; and this time the Turks were not overextended. 

The Ottomans broke through the massive walls of Constantinople in the spring 
of 1453, and vigorously took up the Byzantine inheritance, which included, among 
other things, a long naval history. Whatever may have been the influence of that ` 
past on the Conqueror, the Turkish possession of the sea route between the Aegean 
and the Black Seas vividly demonstrated to the Italians that the land power of 
the Ottomans had taken on a major naval dimension? On the other hand, the 
uneven performance of their fleet during the siege demonstrated to the Ottomans 
the maritime requirements of an empire ruled from Istanbul.” 


28 For a general view of fifteenth-century Portuguese expansion and its impact on Mulsim North 
Africa, see Bailey W. Diffie, Prelude to Empire (Lincoln, 1960); C. R. Boxer, Four Centuries of Portu- 
guese Expansion, 1415-1825: A Succinct Survey (Johannesburg, 1961); and Henri Terrasse, Histoire 
du Maroc (Casablanca, 1949—50), II, 67-157. 

29 Azurara, Chronicle of the Discovery, Il, 293. 

80 Since original sources in many languages give both a variety of technical descriptions and size 
estimates, the numbers of ships are used here only to indicate changes in Turkish naval policy. Jehan 
de Wavrin describes the Ottoman ficet as consisting of eighteen galleys, sixty or seventy galliots, and 
sixteen to twenty small craft. Chroniques et anchiennes chroniques et anchiennes istories de la Grant 
Bretaigne, a present nomme Engleterre, ed. William Hardy and Edward L. C. P. Hardy, in Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages (London, 1891), XXXIX, pt. 5, 
252. ‘Asikpasazade, who is followed by Ibn Kemal, reports, a figure of four hundred ships (p. 132). 
Kritovoulos records a figure of 350 ships plus transport craft (p. 37). Whatever the exact size of 
the fleet, the Ottoman armada represented a major change in the naval situation along the Straits 
whether measured in size (Clavijo, Narrative, 27), or in the appearance of a Muslim fleet in the 
Bosporus where there had been none (Wavrin, Chroniques, 19—48, 65-66). Italian and Greek esti- 
mates on the number of Ottoman ships are recorded in Steven Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople, 
1453 (Cambridge, 1965), 215, 76 n.1. 

*1Kritovoulos, 38. 

32 Thiriet, Régestres, Ill, 205-06, 233-34, 239; Argenti, Occupation of Chios, 1, 201—13. 

33 Ibn Kemal describes Ottoman naval difficulties during the siege of Constantinople (pp. 56-58). 
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Before settling on the offensive and defensive needs of a new naval position, the ` 
Conqueror, in an act of major importance for the Ottoman navy, organized the 
Orthodox Christian community within the symbiotic religious structure that 
characterized previous Islamic empires. The appointment of the Patriarch Gen- 
nadius in 1454** to head the Greek community and the subsequent acceptance by: 
most Christians in Ottoman territories of the miller” system, left little doubt that 
the Turko-Muslim Empire would include the majority of lands and peoples in the 
conquered areas of the Balkans and Asia Minor. Since the coastal populations of 
the Aegean and Black Seas, still largely Christian, possessed technical knowledge 
concerning the sea, the settlement of their denominational relation, albeit iri an 
inferior position, under an Ottoman veneer made their maritime experience avail- 
able to the sultan.?* On the other hand the Conqueror’s political solution for non- 
Muslim communities, which was part of a much wider compromise with old 
institutions, fixed in the Empire a multiple social structure that separated the 
merchant community from the upper levels of the Muslim ruling class. Similarly 
the Ottoman military establishment, deriving the bulk of its income from the 
administration of agricultural lands, remained only indirectly involved in the 
affairs of maritime commerce?" 

As soon as Mehmet took control of his new capital, he promptly showed that 
Istanbul was to be no ash heap of Byzantine and Latin naval structures. Main- 
taining the fleet's old facilities at Gallipoli, the sultan now collected carpen- 
ters, merchants, and sailors from the coastal regions of the Empire for the naval 
service of Istanbul. Upon acquiring a maritime technology that was largely Italian, 
Mehmet ordered into production naval arsenals to supply galleys for a war fleet. 
At the same time the Ottoman ruler: encouraged the settlement in Istanbul of 
Christian merchants who had engaged in sea trade. Aware that the growth of 
the city was related to its economic prosperity, Mehmet also granted tax exemp- 
tions to the trades, repopulated the city with artisans and laborers, and launched 
a public works program.?? 

Stunned by the fall of Constantinople, Christian leaders speculated on what 





‘Asikpagizade notes the Christian threat on the seas (p. 143). Kritovoulos, whose self-interest: was in- 
volved, records the Ottoman need for a strong fleet (pp. 141-42). 

34 Franz C. H. Babinger, Mahomet Il Le Conquérant et son temps 1432-1481, trans. H. E. Del 
Medico (Paris, 1954), 130-31. 

85 In the fifteenth and sixteenth century this term meant "religious community." The historical 
roots of this institution and its function in the Ottoman Empire are given in H. À. R. Gibb and 
Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West (London, 1950-57), I,-pt. 2, pp. 207-61. 

36 Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Ottoman population surveys for the port of Gallipoli document 
the slow conversion of the Greek maritime population to Islam. Halil Inalak, “Gelibolu,” Er, II, 
983-87. For the upper-class association with the Ottomans, see Kritovoulos, 11-12. 

37 On the Ottoman military-administrative ruling class consult Halil Inalak, “Ghulam, iv-Otto- 
man Empire,” EP, IL, 1085-91; and Omer L. Barkan, "Daftari Khakdni,” ibid, 81-83. The tra- 
ditional character of Ottoman economic institutions as well as the general difference -in economic 
‘interests between the military-administrative class—control of the land and its products—and the 
merchant community—manipulation of trade and financial affairs—is given in Halil Inalak, “Cap- 
ital Formation in the Ottoman Empire,” Journal of Economic History, XXIX (1969), 97-140. 

38 Kritovoulos, 37, 83, 93, 140-41, 148-49, 184-85; 'Agikpasázade, 133, 148; Ibn Kemal, 96— 
98, 101; Argenti, Occupation of Chios, I, 219. 
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the Muslim Empire, now in possession of an imperial capital, would do.* Certainly 
Christian states on the borders of the Ottoman Empire could expect battles, for 
the very origins of the house of Osman rested on the vigorous pursuit of the Holy 
War. And at Trabzon in 1461 the Conqueror confirmed that he warred for the 
sake of God and not the thrill of conquest. 


The desire in all this exertion is not to conquer city and state, but to acquire God's 
eternal reward in the Holy War. To obtain His approval, it is a small thing if one en- 
dures a hundred thousand of the worst evils and afflictions in the way of the ghazd 
[war against the infidel], which is the highway to the paradises of Heaven.*? 


Yet could a dynasty so conscious of its Turkish heritage also not be motivated by 
thoughts of world conquest?*! Ibn Kemal, the greatest of the early Ottoman his- 
torians writing on the fifteenth century, thought so; and in his grandiloquent 
statement on the worldly ambitions of Mehmet, he set down one of the main 
objectives of Ottoman naval policy during the entire period of expansion. 


Like the world-illuminating sun he succumbed to the desire for world conquest and 
it was his plan to burn with overpowering fire the agricultural lands of the rebellious 
rulers who were in the proviüces of the land of Ram [Byzantine Empire]. He took 
- with the hand of power and the grip of conquest one by one the cities and lands of 
the princes who were on the sea shores and it was his plan to low over them in turn 
like a wave.*? 


Even if early sultans derived great political force from old Turkish and Islamic 
imperial themes, let alone from Romano-Byzantine ideas, no ruler could create a 
stable empire in the Near East without major economic resources. When Mehmet 
occupied Istanbul he acquired a central imperial city in which he could concen- 
trate the administration of a large state. From that city armies and navies now 
were sent out to seize the resources of the unbelievers. Assisted by inexpensive 
naval transportation, Ottoman administrators proceeded to use the economies of 
the conquered areas to support an imperial system whose base rested on an ex- 
panding interior economy.** 

Since a campaign to excise imperial opponents from the Levant, or for that 
matter to achieve world domination, implied the use of the sea, the Ottomans 
lost no time in seeking out knowledge of the maritime areas. Although the Palace 
School had been established by Mehmet the Conqueror to improve the general 


89 The impact of the Ottoman conquest on the Western world is covered in Robert Schwoebel, 
The Shadow of the Crescent: The Renaissance Image of the Turk (1453-1517). (Nieuwkoop, 1967), 
1-81. 

40 Ibn Kemal, 196. 

41 Ancient Turkish myths carry the idea that God had chosen the Turks to rule the world. Osman 
Turan, "The Ideal of World Domination among the Medieval Turks," Studia Islamica, IV (1955), 
77-90. Pope Pius If (1458-64) believed that this was the objective of the Turks. Schwocbel, Shadow 
of the Crescent, 71-73. 

42 Ibn Kemal, 180. 

43 Imperial naval policy aimed at securing control over the commercial wealth of the Levant, See 
Ibn Kemal, 105~06, 117, 165, 176, 180, 219-20, 287, 291, 309, 384, 388, 500; Kritovoulos, passim; 
William von Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age (Amsterdam, 1959), Il, 1-313; 
and Carl M. Kortepeter, "Ottoman Imperial Policy and the Economy of the Black Sea Region in the 
Sixteenth Century," Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXXVI (1966), 86-113. 
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quality of his slave corps, it also served as a gathering point for written and carto- 
graphical information describing all dimensions of the known world.** To advise 
him on worldly matters the sultan brought to Istanbul the Byzantine scholar 
Géorge Amurazis who, by imperial command, drew up and commented upon a 
map of the world. Further evidence that naval affairs rated high attention is 
supported by the career of the Grand Vizier Mahmud Pasa.*55 Commander of the 
Ottoman fleet in the Black Sea campaign of 1461, in the Mytilene naval action of 
1462, and in the Negroponte assault in 1470, this companion of the sultan also 
served as the patron of a historical poem, “Diistiirname-i Envert,” part of which 
celebrated the fourteenth-century exploits of the pre-Ottoman corsair, Umur Bey.** 
Just as the grand vizier promoted the study of Turkish naval history within the 
terms of Ottoman culture, the sultan acquired Byzantine maritime experience by 
bringing a Greek from the island of Imbros, the historian Kritovoulos, into his 
administration. 

If ideas of world conquest stirred Mehmet the Conqueror, his first naval cam- 
paigns showed that he would not proceed rashly but would advance from an 
interior position on land to eliminate Byzantine pretenders and to drive other 
Christian opponents from the shores of the Aegean and Black Seas. Severing at 
the Straits Black Sea Christians and their allies from Mediterranean support, the 
Conqueror launched land and sea assaults on Amasra and Trabzon in 1461 before 
attempting the purely naval conquest of Kaffa in 1475. Similarly the Ottomans 
conquered the Morea in 1460 before mounting their amphibious attack on Negro- 
ponte in 1470. Along the Anatolian coast, which had been Ottoman since the 
reign of Murad II, the Grand Vizier Mahmud Paga quickly overran Genoese posi- 
tions from the Dardanelles to the island of Mytilene in 1462, and Chios was placed 
under tributary conditions similar to those the Ottomans had imposed on Ragusa 
earlier in the fifteenth century." 

The expulsion of Italians from their colonies and outposts in the Aegean and 
Black Seas plunged the Ottomans into their first long naval war. While the Gen- 
oese largely retreated from the eastern Mediterranean, the Venetians fought from 
1463 to 1479 to reverse the slow Ottoman expansion from the interior of the Bal- 
kans and Asia Minor toward the ports and islands of the Aegean and Adriatic. 
Unable to develop sufficiently powerful Christian’ support and limited by its small 


4 This history of the Palace School is set forth in Barnette Miller, The Palace School of Muham- 
mad the Conqueror (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). On the subject of Ottoman geographical knowledge 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries see Abdülhak Adnan Adıvar, Osmanlı Türklerinde llim (The 
Ottoman Turks and Science) (Istanbul, 1943), 55-79. 

45 Mahmud Pasa was a cousin of George Amurazis. Şehabeddin Tekindağ, “Mahmud Paşa,” 


. Islam i Ansiklopedisi (hereafter L4) (Istanbul, 1940- }, VII, 183-88. 


® The translation of the portion on Umur Bey is in Enveri, Le Destan D’Umu Pacha, trans. 
Tréne Mélikoff-Sayar (Paris, 1954). 

47 The size of the Ottoman fleets in the Trabzon, Negroponte, and Kaffa expeditions, as reported 
in Ottoman sources, runs between one hundred and three hundred ships. Again these figures include 
no breakdown according to technical categories. See Ibn Kemal, 181, 285, 385; ‘Asikpasazade, 148, 
175; Kritovoulos, 165. The position of Ragusa in the Empire is developed i in Nicolaas H. Biegman, 
The Turco- Ragusan Relationship (The Hague, 1967), 26-59; and Bariša Krekié, Dubrovnik (Raguse) | 
et le Levant au Moyen Age (Paris, 1961), 39-65. 
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population, the Venetians found it.difficult to use their superior naval ability to 
stop the Muslims' simultaneous advance on land and sea. On the other side of the 
conflict the Ottomans, fearful of an open sea battle with the Italians, kept their 
galleys well within range of their own lands so that Muslim numerical superiority 
on land could prevent a successful Venetian admiral from taking Ottoman terri- 
tory. Before 1480 the war on sea, therefore, worked itself out in a series of raids 
and indecisive confrontations in which the Muslim fleet remained virtually un- 
tested in the art of large-scale galley warfare.*? 7 

In the last year of the Conqueror's life the Ottoman threat to the Italian naval 
position in the Levant reached a critical stage. Italians, after the end of the Venetian- 
Ottoman war in 1479, still remained in control of fortified stations and. islands— 
Modon, Koron, Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes—from which they could both dominate 
Near Eastern trade routes and attack Ottoman shores at will. Now fearless of 
Christian naval opposition, the Conqueror sent his galleys out during the spring 
and summer of 1480 to overturn Christian command of the northeastern Mediter- 
ranean by seizing the island of Rhodes and the southern Italian city of Otranto. 
But the Knights of St. John defended Rhodes with great spirit and forced the 
Ottoman fleet to retire without a victory in the fall of that year. Meanwhile the 
northern Ottoman expedition established a beachhead in southern Italy. The death 
of Mehmet in 1481, however, unleashed all the problems of a contested succession 
for the Ottoman sultanate. The new ruler, Bayazid II, facing internal opposition 
from his younger brother Jem, did not risk his fleet in defense of Otranto when 
Christian galleys appeared in the Adriatic during the summer. of 1481. Lacking 
adequate naval support, the expedition in Italy collapsed and joined the defeat at 
Rhodes to mark the limits of Ottoman naval operations in the eastern Mediter- ° 
ranean during the reign of Mehmet the Conqueror? 


While Bayazid II engaged in an internal reorganization of the Empire between 
1481 and 1495 in order to consolidate his position, the need for a stronger Ottoman 
navy rose. War with the Mamluks on the Taurus Mountain frontier from 1485 
to 1491 strained the supply system of the Ottomans. The sultan, therefore, re- 
quested from the Venetians the use of the port of Famagusta on the island 
of Cyprus in order to support his border forces from the sea. Not only did the 
Venetians reject the sultan’s petition, but they emphasized the naval vulnerability 
of the Ottomans by sending their own fleet to Cyprus. In the last quarter of the 


55 Venetian tactics at Negroponte arc covered in William Miller, The Latins in the Levant (New 
York, 1908), 471-81. Thiriet details the naval situation up to 1481 in Romanie vénitienne, 387-94, 


48 Ibn Kemal shows that the Rhodes and Otranto campaigns coincided with land operations 
against the Mamluks (pp. $00—10, 528, 542, 544). For another view of the Otranto operation, see 
Babinger, Mahomet ll, 477-97. The revolt of Jem is summarized in Halil Inalak, “Djem,” ER, II, 
529-31. + : 

50 Selahattin Tansel lists the following reasons for the wars between the Ottomans and the 
Mamluks: the development of political connections between the Muslim states in India and the 
Ottomans during the reign of Mehmet the Conqueror, the failure of the Mamluks to recognize pub- 
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fifteenth century a cry for aid from the Muslims in Spain reached the Ottomans.” 
Here also the champions of the Holy War”? could do nothing without an effective 
navy. Closer to the Aegean, the encirclement of the Greek peninsula by Venetian 
bases reminded the Ottómans that the eastern frontier also remained insecure. 

Recognizing the deficiencies of his military establishment, Bayazid II began 
to acquire experienced naval officers for an expanded fleet. Just as early sultans had 
drawn able men from the Christian-Muslim land frontier, so Bayazid II went to 
the naval border between Islam and Christendom for able galley captains. There 
the Muslim corsair was the equivalent of the fifteenth-century Balkan ghazi. Like 
their land counterparts, the naval frontiersmen were products of a brutal naval 
life in which failure often meant death while success could lead to wealth and 
power. To profit from the crude but effective training system of the sea gAázis, 
Bayazid II summoned to Istanbul corsair captains, the most famous of whom were 
from the shores and islands of the Aegean, and offered them positions in the im- 
perial naval organization. By 1495 this procedure attracted into Ottoman service 
sea captains such as Kemal Reis, Burak Reis, and Piri Reis.? 

Recruitment of the corsairs quickly raised. the technical competence of the 
Ottoman navy. Experienced in open-sea combat, the corsairs possessed both the 
skill and the desire to lead Ottoman fleet units against the Christians. Moreover, 
their wide raiding activities brought into the Ottoman naval institution a wealth 
of information concerning the Mediterranean. Later on in the reign of Selim the 
Grim this naval and political intelligence was summarized by Piri Reis in the 
Kitab-ul Bahriye (Book of Sea Lore).™ Finally, the infusion of the corsairs took 
place during a period of increased galley construction, which meant that Ottoman 





licly the power of the Ottoman sultan, the use of Egypt as a political base by Bayazid Il's oppon- 
ents, the refusal of the Mamluk sultans to allow Ottomans to participate in the operation of the 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, and finally the appearance of border disputes 
between Ottomans and Mamluks in northern Syria. Sultan Il Bayexitin Siyasi Hayati (The Political 
Life of Sultan Bayazid II) (Istanbul, 1966), 93-100. From the Mamluk side, the same information 
is included in Ibn lyas, Histoire des Mamlouks Circassiens 872-906, trans. Gaston Wiet (Cairo, 
1945) II, passim. For the communication with the Turko-Muslim frontier state in India, the Bahmani 
Sultanate, see Gelibülili Mustafa ‘Ali Celebi, "Künh-ul abbàr" (The Totality of Information), Istan- 
bul University Library, TY 5959, IV, fol. r40"; Ibn Kemal, 544-45; and Ahmed Feridun Bey, 
Münja'àr-us-Salátin (The Writs of Sultans) (Istanbul, 1275/1858), I, 258-60. The ambassador to 
the Ottomans is given as Kh'aca Cemàl ad-Din Hasan (p. 259, line 22). 

51 Mohammed Abdullah Enan, Nihayat al-Andalus (The End of the Moorish Empire in Spain) 
(Cairo, 1958), 204-05; James T. Monroe, "A Curious Morisco Appeal to the Ottoman Empire," 
Al-Andalus, XXXI (1966), 281—303. 

5% Following the conquest of Istanbul in 1453 Ottoman sultans claimed leadership in the Holy 
War. Halil Inalcik, “Padişah,” L4, IX, 491-95. 

53 All three among the most famous of the early Ottoman naval commanders. For Kemal Reis, 
whose birthplace is disputed, but whose naval experience began in the Aegean, see Hans-Albrecht 
von Burski, Kemal Reis: Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der türkischén Flotte (Bonn, 1928), 1-25. The 
partial English translation of the seventeenth-céntury naval history of the Ottomans by Hajji Khalfa 
deals with Burak Reis. History of the Maritime Wars of the Turks, trans. James Mitchell (London, 
1831). 19-23. Abundant references to original sources on tbe life of Piri Reis are in Fuad Ezgü, 
‘Piri Reis," 14, VIII, 561-65. Finally, Gelibolu Mustafa ‘Ali describes how corsairs began their careers 
on the shores of the Ottoman Empire. Mevd‘td-tin-Nefa'ts fi Kava'id-il-Mecális (Examples of Etiquette 
for the Guidance of Society) (Istanbul, 1956), 54-56. 

54 Text in Piri Reis, Kitab-1 Bahriye, facsimile ed., Publications of the Turkish Historical Society, 
no. 2 (Istanbul, 1935). 
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- arsenals also benefited from the knowledge of seamen who lived by constant war- 
"fare 55 

Since the addition of the sea ghazis to the Ottoman fleet marked such an im- 
portant turning point in the evolution of the Ottoman seaborne empire, it is worth- 
while examining the motives that encouraged Muslims to take to the sea as priva- 
teers. From the time of the earliest Islamic conquests Muslims had carried the 
Holy War against the infidel from land to sea where the institution of the Jihad 
also applied. Stimulated by religious duty and a military tradition enhanced by 
an imaginative “Jihadist” literature, Muslim warriors on the sea frontiers re- 
sponded to the call of the Holy War in increasing numbers as the Ottoman 
Empire expanded along the shores of the Mediterranean. Although the Islamic 
world had no phenomenon quite like the legend of Prester John, reports from 
distant frontiers concerning the oppression of Muslims attracted seagoing ghazis.™ 
Behind the corsairs, the Ottoman sultan, who claimed to be the champion of the 
Islamic world in the Holy War, added the support of a great state. For those cor- 
sairs who won fame in frontier wars, the Ottoman administration, by the late 
fifteenth century, could offer state positions that went well beyond the rewards of 
a privateer. If the glorious career of a warrior for the faith yielded insufficient 
motivation, the capture of infidel prizes, the seizure of rich frontier regions, and 
the prospect of adventure stimulated many a sailor from poor and probably over- 
populated coastal regions to become a corsair.5® 

Confident that by the summer of 1499 the Ottoman fleet could compete with 
Christian flotillas, Bayazid II commanded his viziers to implement the naval 
policy laid down by his father. The galleys of the Ottomans, including two ships 
of extraordinary size, sailed toward the Greek peninsula in order to make the sea 
the frontier. The ensuing battles off the southwest portion of the Morea resulted 
in the defeat of the Venetian fleet and the Ottoman conquest by 1503 of Lepanto, 
Modon, Koron, Navarino, and Durazzo. Reversing centuries of frontier history, 
the Ottomans had achieved naval supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean. But 
the impact of the Muslim victory would be felt far beyond the Levant, for no 
single Christian state could parade the naval strength now available to Bayazid II. 
Moreover, many of the important northwestern ports connected with the rich 
Indian spice trade fell into the hands of the Ottomans at the same time that Portu- 
guese caravels reached the trading cities oñ the west coast of India? 

55 Kemalp3sazdde (Ibn Kemal) reports that Bayazid Il's policy was to employ ship captains who 
were experienced in all sea matters. “Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman, VIII Defter" (The History of the Otto- 
man Dynasty, Book 8), Millet Kütubhanesi, Istanbul, MS no. 32, fol. 65°. 

58 The ballad of Umur Pasa is only one example of a much wider body of literature. Alessio 
Bombaci, Histoire de la Littérature Turque, trans. Irène Mélikoff (Paris, 1968), 259-66. 

57 Burski, Kemal Reis, 20-24; Andrew C. Hess, "The Moriscos: An Ottoman Fifth Column in 
'Sixteenth-Century Spain,” AHR, LXXIV (1968), 7-8. 

58 The sixteenth-century Spaniard, Fray Diego De Haedo, remarked that Ottoman corsairs came 
to North Africa ". . . cori tan codicia como los espafioles pasamos al las minas de las Indias" (with 
as much greed as the Spanish we send to the mines of the New World). Topografia e Historia Gen- 


eral de Argel (Madrid, 1927), I, 220-21. 
58 The Ottomans built two large Mediterranean sailing ships armed with cannons and other war 
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Of these two events, both of which marked major turning points in the history 
of the Near East, the victories of the Ottomans held more immediate consequences 
for the Muslim rulers of the Arab lands. For over a quarter century political compe- 
tition between Ottomans and Mamluks had steadily risen in intensity. Now it 
seemed only a matter of time before the superior naval strength of the Ottomans 
would encourage the sultan to eliminate his imperial opposition in the orthodox 
Muslim community, to acquire the prestige in the Islamic world of protecting the 
Holy Cities of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and to control the lands and trade 
of Egypt and Syria.” 

While Venetians adjusted to the supremacy of Ottoman sea power, the Mam- 
luks found themselves ringed by dangerous, external powers. Having defeated the 
Venetians, the Ottomans could now intensify their frontier operations in the 
Taurus Mountains unhindered by. a naval threat from the Adriatic. But equally 
dangerous for the Syrian domains of the Mamluks were the movements of the 
Safavid warbands in the hills of Anatolia.®! If the perils in the north seemed 
truly ominous, the sudden news that Portuguese ships had arrived in the Indian 
Ocean added even greater uncertainty to the defensive requirements of the be- 
leaguered Mamluk kingdom.” 

When in the first decade of the sixteenth century the Portuguese made their 
presence known to Muslim merchants trading in the seas off South Arabia, the 
Mamluks were forced, for reasons in addition to the protection of trade, to make 
dangerous policy decisions regarding their southern frontier. Not only were the 
trading routes to India exposed to attack, but the Holy Cities in Arabia also awaited 
the protection that had bolstered the political position of the Mamluk emirs in the 
Islamic world. But how would the Mamluks, crippled in naval matters by both 
the absence in Egypt of such essential war materials as wood, iron, and copper, 
and the aristocratic contempt of horsemen for anything maritime, be able to ex- 
pel the technically powerful Portuguese fleet? Cooperation with the Safavids 
would yield little naval assistance and would associate, in a culture where politics 
and religion were intimately mixed, the Protectors of the Holy Places with the 
unorthodox. On the other hand to accept aid from Bayazid II would only confirm 


Ottoman superiority over a rival Muslim military government. Moreover, it sug- 





material. Sa'd ed-Din (Khoja Efendi), Taj-ut-Tevarikh (The Crown of Histories) (Istanbul, 1280~ 
63), I, 88-89. But what was most striking about the navy under Bayazid II was its increased size. 
See above, n. 30; and the end of the fifteenth-century' estimates in Marino Sanuto, I Diari, ed. 
Nicolo Barozzi et al. (Venice, 1879-1903), I, cols, 398-99, 323; II, cols. 568-70; III, cols. 1348~49. 
An estimate of Ottoman sea power in relation to other Mediterranean states after 1500 is ee 
in Vitorino Magalhaes-Godinho, "A viragem mundial de 1517-1524 eo o: império portugués," 
Ensaios Sobre História de Portugal (Lisbon, 1968), IL, 141-~53. 

99 Sa'd ad-Din describes the frontier battles between the Ottomans and the Mamluks from 1485 
to 1491 as a war for castles that were the “keys to the Arab lands." Tdj-ut-Tevarikh, Il, 51. Tansel 
presents evidence that arguments were being made at Bayazid II’s court for the conquest of Arab 
territories, Sultan II Bayezitin Siyasi Hayati, 97—98. 

81 Ibn Iyas, Journal d'un Bourgeois du Caire, trans. Gaston Wiet (Paris, 1955-60), I, 35-36. 

82 Ibn Iyas notes the division of Mamluk forces to cover the northern and southern dangers to 
the Empire, Ibid., 79. 
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gested that the Ottomans might absorb the Mamluk Empire just as they had 
taken the Muslim states in Anatolia during the fifteenth century. Between 1506 
and 1509 the Mamluks made their choices and, in competition with the Portu- 
guese, established the outline of a frontier conflict in the Indian Ocean: the Mam- 
luks fortified the port for the Holy Cities, Jedda; in 1507 the Portuguese seized 
the island of Socotra just outside the Bab el-Mandab; and the Mamluk sultan, 
after the 1509 defeat of his own armada by. the Portuguese at Diu, requested naval 
assistance from the orthodox Ottoman Empire.® 

Following Francisco de Almeida’s victory over the Mamluk fleet off Diu in 
1509, frontier warfare between Muslims and Christians on the sea involved the 
Ottomans in an Indian Ocean naval war. Under the leadership of a new viceroy, 
Afonso de Albuquerque, the Portuguese attempted to cut the ancient trade routes 
that ran from India north through the Persian Gulf and Red Sea to the cities of 
the Levant. Vividly impressing Muslims with his seagoing fire power, Albuquer-, 
que seized ships and bombarded ports along the southern rim of the Islamic 
world, compelling Muslim rulers and merchants™ to send urgent appeals for aid 
to a Mamluk sultan whose navy, after 1509, was no match for the Portuguese. 
Already, however, a Mamluk ambassador to Bayazid II had succeeded in a mission 
directed at acquiring the materials for a new fleet. With deceptive ease, naval sup- 
plies and seagoing military men began to work their way south from Anatolia 
toward the Red Sea port of Suez.*° Undoubtedly the Mamluks knew that Otto- 
man assistance had its price, but by 1513 the audacity of the Portuguese had made 
considerations other than the development of a Red. Sea fleet seem less important. 
Although Albuquerque, with a flotilla of some twenty ships, failed to take Aden 
in 1513, he subsequently sailed into the Red Sea where his seizure of the island of 
Kamaràn placed the port of the Holy Cities, Jedda, within reach of infidel can- 
nons)" Meanwhile the construction of a second Mamluk fleet at Suez proceeded 
with all the character of an Ottoman expedition. Under the direction of Salman 
Reis, a Muslim captain from the eastern Mediterranean,®* laborers translated the 

93 On the famous Portuguese policy see Afonso de Albuquerque, Commentaries, trans, Walter 
de Gray Birch, Hakluyt Society Publications, old ser. (London, 1875-84), I, 20. The Muslim reaction 
before the conquest of Egypt in 1517:is in R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast 
(Oxford, 1963), 160—62; and Ibn Iyas, Journal, I, 152-53. 

9*]bn Iyas supports Portuguese chroniclers who claim that the initial opposition to the Portuguese 
came from the Muslim rulers and merchants located along the rim of the Indian Ocean. Jowrnal, I, 
176. See also Caspar Corrêa, Lendas da India (Lisbon, 1858—66), IV, 428—33, 748-50; and Damião 
de Góis, Crónica do Felicissimo Rei D. Manuel (Coimbra, 1949—54), IV, 33. 

85 Burski, Kemal Reis, 66~75. 

98 Serjeant, Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 47 n.F, 169. 

91 There was a public reaction in Cairo, Ibn lyas, Journal, I, 288-91. 

88 The Mamluk sultan, Kànsüh al-Ghawri, appointed Salman Reis as the admiral of the fleet that 
was sent from Suez in 1515 to defend the Red Sea ports against the Portuguese. According to Joao 
de Barros e Diogo de Couto, Raez Soleimáo (Salman Reis) was born into a Turkish family on the 
island of Mytilene. Da Asia (Lisbon, 1777-88), decade III, bk. I, chap. II, 31-32. After acquiring 
naval experience in the eastern Mediterranean, he entered the service of the. Mamluk sultan at the 
turn of the sixteenth century. ‘Abdallah Muh. bin ‘Omar al-Makki, al-Ásafi, Ulughkhani (Hajji 
ad-Dabir) states that Salman Reis led a group of corsairs who won fame in the Holy War, but says 


nothing about his attachment to the Ottoman Empire before 1517. An Arabic History of Gujarat 
VERAS Ulughkhani), ed. E. Denison Ross (London, 1910-28), I, 218-19. Ibn Iyas, however, 
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raw materials elis by the grace of an Ottoman sultan into the form of a galley 

fleet. Not only did the subjects ‘of the Ottoman sultan direct the construction of 
the second Mamluk armada, but they also staffed its ranks of galley captains and 
provided up to two thousand arquebusiers® for its amphibious unit. Albuquerque 
knew very well where this naval experience came from when in 1513 he looked 
for the fleet of os Rumes"? 

Even before the Mamlük fleet sailed from Suez to protect the interests of the 
Muslim community in the Red Sea regions, the 1514 Ottoman victory in north- 
western Azerbaijan over the Safavids of Persia suddenly twisted the attention of 
the Mamluk sultan from south to north. With the forces of the Safavids in dis- 
array after the battle of Chaldiran, and with Mamluk military and naval failings 
well publicized, Selim the Grim announced to the Muslim-world the political 
superiority of the Ottoman family.’ These new claims indicated that Syria and 
Egypt would be the next targets of Ottoman expansion, and the news in 1515 that 
Selim had prepared a fleet, reported to be as large as four hundred ships, further 
confirmed Mamluk fears. One year after the defeat of the Safavids the rulers of 
Egypt began defensive preparations against an attack from the north.” 

While the Mamluks strengthened their highly conservative military establish- 
ment, Salman Reis introduced Ottoman influence into South Arabia. Like the 


states that the Mamluks charged Salman Reis, an Ottoman (al-‘Uthmani, in the Arabic text), with 
the construction and operation of the 1515 Mamluk fleet. Journal, I, 340. Serjeant, translating South 
Arabian texts, records Salman Reis as al-R&mi: a sailor from the territories of the Byzantine Empire. 
Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 48—50. Since the arrival of Salman Reis in Egypt coincided 
with the Ottoman military aid program, Ibn Iyas' report is probably correct. That Salman Reis 
quickly entered the Ottoman navy after tbe conquest of Egypt in 1517 is clear from all sources. 
Serjeant, Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 50-51; L. O. Schuman, Political History of the 
Yemen at the Beginning of the 16th Century (Amsterdam, 1961), 17-38, 77—79; Feridun, Münşdäs, 
I, 491, 498; and De Barros, Asia, decade IV, bk. I, chap. IV, 44—46. 

99 The presence of Ottoman arquebusiers in the Mamluk fleet is discussed by Ayalon, Gunpowder 
and Fire Arms, 78-82; Schuman, Political History of the Yemen, 20, 76-78; and Iba Iyas, Journal, I, 
337-40. In his review of David Ayalon's book, Halil Inalak notes that Ottoman documents cover the 
appointment of ship captains to construct war galleys in Egypt for the Mamluks from before 1512. 
Belleten, XXI (1957), 501-08. Records of other forms of military aid are in Ibn lyas, Journal, I, 
177-79, 185-86, 195-97, 267; and De Barros, Asia, decade II, bk. I, chap. III, 29. 

TO'This term has received various interpretations. It is derived from the Arabic al-Rámi, which 
generally described someone who came from the territories of the now deceased Byzantine Empire, 
When used in a military context during the sixteenth century the word usually implied a connection 
with the Ottoman Empire, renegade Christians, or other non-Muslims, being known by their reli- 
gion. In Portuguese, Arabic, and Ottoman sources the term was also employed to describe the seamen 
who were enlisted by the Mamluks and the Ottomans to counter the Portuguese. Albuquerque (C9 m- 
mentaries, II, 60-80) and Corrêa (Lendas da India, 1, 741-44) apply this term to sailors who fought 
in the Egyptian fleets during 1508-09. The definitions qf De Barros (Asia, decade IV, bk. IV, chap. 
XVI, 459-60) and Couto (Asia, I, pt 2, pp. 264, 395) leave little doubt that os Rumes were sailors 
from the coastal regions of the Ottoman Empire. For Arabic sources supporting the same general ' 
definition, see Serjeant, Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 48 n.7. From Ottoman sources, the 
1525 report of Salman Reis on Turkish naval strength in Jedda lists one thousand gemici Rum 
yiğitleri (brave sailors from Ottoman territories). Fevzi Kurtoğlu,- “Meşhur Türk Amirali Salman 
Reisin Layıhası” (A Document by the Famous Turkish Admiral Salman Reis), Denix Mecmuast 
XLVII (1935), 68. 

TIn his correspondence with other Muslim rulers Selim the Grim used titles that asserted an 
Ottoman protection over the Holy Cities. Halil. Inalcık, “Padişah,” L4, IX, 491-953 and Cutb ed-Din, 
Geschichte der Stadt Mekka und ihres Tempels, cd. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld, in Die Chroniken der 
Stadt Mekka (Leipzig, 1858-61), III, 278. For the reaction of the Mamluks see Ibn lyas, Journal, I, 
356—57, 371—74, 401-02. 

73 Ibn Iyas, Journal, 1, 435, 440-46. 
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Portuguese, the Turks concentrated their attention on the South Arabian shore in 

order to control the naval traffic through the Bab el-Mandab. Taking Zabid in 

Yemen during 1516, the Mamluk armada then moved on to attack the strategically 

located port of Aden.” Although the Turks failed to breach the walls of that city, 

they left a far different impression in Muslim histories of South Arabia than did 

their equally unsuccessful predecessors, the Portuguese. Recording the, Muslim 

Turks as the representatives of an imperial expansion that aimed to administer 

lands and peoples rather than hold fortified commercial stations, the South Ara- 

bians marked the arrival of the Mamluk fleet in 1516 as the beginning of the Otto- 

. man domination in Yemen.” 

While the land units of the Turkish force consolidated their position in Yemen, 
Salman Reis returned to Jedda where in 1517 he confronted the new technology of 
the Atlantic sailing ships with the naval equipment of the eastern Mediterranean. 

' Under orders to destroy the fleet of the Rumes, the Portuguese admiral, Lopo 

Soares, sailed his armada through the Bab el-Mandab to engage the galleys of 
Salman Reis. The Turkish admiral responded to the appearance of the Portuguese 
fleet with tactics that not only neutralized the fire power of the Portuguese sailing 
ships but also emphasized the cultural differences between the two empires. 
Arranging his galleys in a tight group within the narrow, reef-bound harbor of 
Jedda where he could depend on artillery support from land, Salman Reis waited 
for the Portuguese either to commit themselves to what amounted to a land battle 
in which the more numerous and acclimated Muslims held the advantage, or to 
retire when their limited ship-borne supplies ran out. Lopo Soares, following the 
orders of his king to fight only on sea, succumbed to Turkish tactics as desultory 
combat, disease, and depleted supplies weakened his fighting forces.” 

Defeated in their attempt to destroy the fleet of the Rumes and dominate the 
seas around Arabia solely through naval power, the- Portuguese turned to diplo- 
macy. Albuquerque was already aligned against the Muslim ‘Adil-shah dynasty of 
Bijapur through friendly contacts with the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagar, and he 
anticipated the consequences of the Ottoman victory at Chaldiran in 1514 by writ- 
ing to Manuel I for permission to supply Shah Ismail? with cannons so that the 

T$ For the 1516 campaign of Salman Reis see Schuman, Political History of the Yemen, 20-24; 
Serjeant, Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 16, 48; and Ulughkhàni, I, 43, 46. 

: 74 Serjeant, Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 48; Schuman, Political History of the Yemen, 
T TS Although historians of both cultures dislike the lack of a clear-cut victory, all sense the im- 
portance of the event that marked the beginning of Ottoman-Portuguese frontier warfare. De: 
Barros, Asia, decade Il, bk. I, chap. IV, 39—54; Fernão Lopes de Castanheda, História do descobri- 
mento e conquista da India pelos Portugueses (Lisbon, 1833), IV, 19-26; Corréa, Lendas da India, 
Tl, 494-98; Schuman, Political History of the Yemen, 31-33; Serjeant, Portuguese off the South 
Arabian Coast, 50. On how galleys should attack sailing ships see Kâtib Celebi, TuAfet-ul Kibàr fi 
Esfár-ul-Bihar (The Prizes of the Great in the Campaigns on the Seas) (Istanbul, 1329/1911), 150— 
T2 D TAM Commentaries, IV, 182-84. The alliance lasted well into the sixteenth century. 
Rodrigo José de Bocarro, Decada 13 da historia da India, ed. Rodrigo José de Lima Felner (Lisbon, 
1876), pt. 2, p. 369. On the international struggle, which involved the Ottomans, over the Indian . 


border state ruled by the ‘Adil-shah dynasty see Firishta, Tarikh-i Firishta (Firishta's History) 
(Lucknow, 1321—23/1903-05), IJ, 2, 11, 13, 14.-For the English translation, see Muhammad Kasim 
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Safavids might divert the rising power of the Ottomans from India. In a similar 
manner, Francisco Alvares, after the failure of the Portuguese Red Sea campaign 
in 1517, mobilized the support of Christian Ethiopia against the advance of the 
Ottomans into Red Sea regions." By the first quarter of the sixteenth century the 
efforts of the Christians produced an alignment of states—Ethiopia, Persia, and 
South India—hostile to the expansion of the Ottomans south of Egypt. 

Just as the battle at Jedda reflected long-standing conditions of Muslim-Chris- 
tian naval warfare, albeit altered in the level of technology, so also did the 1517 
conquest of Egypt bring the Portuguese and Ottoman empires together under 
equally familiar circumstances. Possession of Arab lands meant that the Ottoman 
sultan acquired the duty of protecting the Holy Places and, therefore, of securing 
Red Sea defenses. True to its ghdzi tradition, the Ottoman dynasty also became 
the Islamic champion for the besieged Muslim states and trading posts east of Suez 
upon which Portuguese imperialism impinged. But nowhere were the old differ- 
ences between Near Eastern land empires and the commercial maritime states from 
the Christian world better mirrored than in the conflicting imperial claims of the 
two empires in contact off Arabia. In 1499 Manuel I asserted that he was “Lord 
of Guinea and of the Conquests, Navigations, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and India."* On the conquest of Egypt, Selim the Grim announced: 


Now all of the territories of Egypt, Malatiya, Aleppo, Syria, the city of Cairo, Upper 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Yemen, the /ands up to the borders of Tunisia, the Hijaz, the cities 
of Mekka, Medina, and Jerusalem, may. God increase the honoring and respecting of 
them completely and fully, have been added to the Ottoman Empire.?? 


Before his return to Istanbul in 1518 Selim the Grim collected naval intelli- 
gence and ordered the construction of a new fleet. In 1517, therefore, Piri Reis 
presented his famous map of the New World to the Sultan, giving the Ottomans, 
before many European rulers, an accurate description of the American discoveries 
as well as details about the circumnavigation of Africa. A year later Salmàn Reis, 
who had fought the Portuguese and made prisoners of their men, added his expe- 
rience to the Ottoman camp. But before Selim could exercise a new fleet, or act on 
the appeal of Alr Ekber to conquer China, his short reign came to an end with 
his death in 1520.9! 


Firishtah, History of the rise of the Mahotnedän power in India till the year A.D. 1612, trans. John 
Briggs (London, 1829). 

11 Francisco Alvares, The Prester John of the Indies, trans. Lord Stanley of Aldrley, revised C. F. 
Beckingham and G. W. B. Huntingford, Hakluyt Society Publications, new ser. (Cambridge, 1958- 
61), I, 287, 305-06; II, 416-17. 

78 Quoted in Góis, Crónica, I, 114 (my italics). 

19 Quoted in Feridun, Mányz'àt, I, 429 (my italics). 

80 Lutfi Paga, Tevdrikh-i Al-i ‘Osman (The History of the Ottoman Dynasty) (Istanbul, 1341/ 
1922-23), 304-05, 304 n.4. 

81 Paul Kahle, Opera Minora von Paul Kahle, ed. Mathew Block (Leiden, 1956), 247-65. Trans- 
lations into English of the Ottoman comments on Piri Reis' map are in Afet Inan, The Oldest Map 
of America, Drawn by Piri Reis, trans. Leman Yolag (Ankara, 1954), 28-34. For references to the 
Hitày-nàme (A History of China) of Seyyid ‘All Ekber Hitayi, see Joseph Matuz, L'ouvrage de Seyfi 
Celebi (Paris, 1968), 20, 23-25. 
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During the three years between the accession of Suleyman the Magnificent 
and the end of the Rhodes campaign in 1523, the Ottomans used their navy to 
consolidate the conquests of Selim the Grim. While the Portuguese campaigned 
off Aden in 1520 with approximately twenty ships, the Ottomans, under the 
command of Husayn Bey, strengthened the Turkish position around the city of 
Zabid in Yemen.9? To the north a Syrian revolt in 1520-21 exposed the uneasy 
Ottoman control of the Arab provinces to the rulers of the Christian-held islands 
—Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete—just off the Anatolian and Syrian coasts. Re-adopting 
the policy of the Conqueror in order to strengthen his administration of the Arab 
provinces, Suleyman launched the Rhodes campaign in 1522. Ottoman chroniclers, 
underscoring the importance of naval communications, justified the war as neces- 
sary for the protection of the sea routes both for the Pilgrimage to the Holy Cities 
and for Muslim trade. But the court historians who prepared this Islamic version 
of history, with its stress on the duty of a Muslim ruling class to protect religion 
and urban economic interests, did not elaborate on the dramatic new flow of tax 
revenues from Egypt to the Ottoman treasury in Istanbul.* 

Although the seizure of Rhodes seemed to preserve the continuity of Ottoman 
naval expansion, the intervening conquest of Belgrade in 1521 indicated that the 
sultan had now turned away from the sea frontiers. Would the Ottomans continue 
to expand on two frontiers? The question appeared to be unsettled in 1523. Not 
until 1525 did the imperial commanders reach agreement on where the Empire 
ought to concentrate its military resources. Another rebellion in Egypt during 
1523-24 had postponed the decision because the sultan was forced to send his most 
important servant, Grand Vizier Ibrahim Paga, to Cairo in order to restore control. 
In the interim the Janizaries, apparently encouraged by high state officials, re- 
belled over the military inactivity of the sultan. Upon his return to Istanbul in the 
fall of 1525, Ibrahim Pasa brought to Suleyman’s attention a revised copy of Piri 
Reis’ Book of Sea Lore. Along with its coverage of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, the new recension of this naval handbook featured a detailed description of 
the voyages to the New World and Indian Ocean, the trading activity, and the 
naval technology of the Portuguese.** Summing up, in Ottoman style, an appeal 
for continued naval expansion, the poetical introduction of the manuscript con- 


82 Serjeant, Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 18; Fevzi Kurtoğlu, Turgut Pasa (Istanbul, 


1935), 490-509. 


85 Matrakci Nagüb, “Dastin-i Sultan Süleymán" (A History of Sultan Suleyman), TKS, R. 1286, 
fols. 54°55"; Sivasi, "Süleymán-name" (A History of Sultan Suleyman), iżid., H. 1340, fols. 31*- 
44*. A study of the Ottoman revenues from Egypt is in Stanford J. Shaw, The Financial and Ad- 
ministrative Organization and Development of Ottoman Egypt 1517-1798 (Princeton, 1962), 283— 
312; the research presented here is upheld by Sanuto, Diari, XLI, cols. 534-35. 

84 The poetical introduction of Piri Reis’ second version of his Book of Sea Lore also contains 
a history of Portuguese naval explorations from the age of Prince Henry the Navigator and details 
concerning the world's known seas. Even greater information on the Portuguese Empire in the East, 
on the size of Portuguese garrisons in Asia, on the strategic and economic objectives of the Christians 
in the East is in the 1525 report of Salman Reis. Kurtoğlu, ‘Meşhur Türk," 67—73. For an analysis 
of the poetical introduction on pages 7-85 in the facsimile edition of the Book of Sea Lore, see 
ibid., i-lv; and Paul Kahle, "The Turkish Sailor and Cartographer,” in The Proceedings of thc 
Pakistan History Conference, ed. S. Moinul Haq (Karachi, 1956), 101-11. 
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tained the powerful charge that the Ottomans ought to be ashamed of allowing 
the Portuguese to approach so close to the Holy Cities. 

In addition to the new information from Piri Reis, the sultan received a de- 
tailed military report from Salman Reis on the strength and objectives of Ottoman 
and Portuguese forces operating in the Indian Ocean. Salman also called for 
further action against the Portuguese. He argued that the sultan should expand 
military operation in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean in order to acquire the taxes 
from the agricultural lands of Yemen and from the commercial trade that passed 
through the Red Sea and Indian Ocean ports. He noted, however, that the Portu- 
guese, from their fortified ports on the Strait of Malacca, on the islands of Sumatra 
and Ceylon, and along the coast of India and Persia, had now diverted to Portu- 
gal much of this Indian Ocean trade that had once provided large tax returns 
for Egypt. To remove the infidels, and other Muslim opposition, to the imposition 
of an Ottoman tax system, the Muslim frontier captain proposed to raze the forts 
of the sultan's opponents with the existing naval forces stationed in the Red Sea. 
According to Salman, the main elements of his galley squadron, which was based 
at Jedda, consisted of eight galleys, three galliots, one thousand sailors from Rum, 
and various siege cannons. Planning on the basis of eastern Mediterranean galley 
warfare, the Ottoman captain did not propose to undertake open sea battles with 
the Portuguese sailing ships. Rather, the galleys of the sultan were to be used for 
the standard Ottoman naval campaign, the climax of which usually involved an 
assault on a fortified position.** 

By the end of 1525 the Ottomans came to a decision on the priorities of their 
various frontiers. Increasing the number of galleys over the figures in Salman’s 
report, they determined that some twenty-five ships and four thousand men would 
best advance the sultan’s interests in South Arabia. But this modest Red Sea squad- 
ron represented no major commitment of Ottoman forces: the main decision in 
Istanbul had gone against the navy and the economic interests that might have 
_ benefited from Ottoman campaigns in the Indian Ocean. In 1526 Suleyman the 
Magnificent redirected the energies of the Ottoman Empire into a series of land 
campaigns that would shake the walls of Vienna. Reflecting the consequences of 
its political defeat at the hands of military and administrative groups seeking 
more land, the naval organization languished until the Habsburg assault on the 
Morea in 1532 ushered in a new period in Ottoman naval history. 


The conquests of Selim the Grim completed the basic structure of the Ottoman 
seaborne empire. On the accession of Suleyman the Magnificent, the Ottomans 
ruled coastlines and islands stretching from the Crimea to Yemen. In the north 
the Black Sea had lain secure under: Ottoman domination since the reign of 
Mehmet the Conqueror. To the west and south two sea frontiers, or zones of naval 


85 Piri Reis, Kitab-ı Bahriye, 36, line 4. 
88 See Kurtoglu, “Meshur Türk," 68-73. 
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combat between Christians and Muslims, came into being by the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century to give shape to this area of the Muslim Empire: the Medi- 

` terranean frontier running from the eastern shore of the Adriatic to Egypt, and the 
Red Sea frontier. Within these areas the maritime community, whose commerce, 
shore lines, and peoples provided the reasons for the Ottoman fleet, had its center 
in the eastern Mediterranean, with the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, and Red Sea 
acting as appendages. Algeria, the one province to be added that was significantly 
outside the sea boundaries of Selim's state, remained very much a part of the 
forward frontier, the home of the corsair. 'The axis, then, that gave geographical 
unity to the Ottoman seaborne empire lay north and south. Along with the Russians, 
the Safavids, the Mughals, the, Venetians, and the Ragusans, the Ottomans had 
molded imperial and commercial structures that ran perpendicular to the older 
political and economic organization of the Eurasian steppe. This history, and not 
the oceanic voyages, moved the locus of imperial activity in Eurasia during the 
sixteenth century. l - 

In the age of oceanic discoveries the Ottomans and the Portuguese constructed 
seaborne empires that met in the Indian Ocean. Neither empire built up its naval 
strength suddenly and, in general, a rough similarity existed in the naval develop- 
ment of the two states. The historical importance, however, of this simultaneity is . 
not that. Ottoman imperialism caused Portuguese expansion but that the Indian 
Ocean contact brought together the most militant representatives of the two 
cultures. At the turn of the sixteenth century, while Ottoman ghdzis enlarged the 
boundaries of a state whose growth came from success in the Holy War, a small 
Christian nation, born in the Reconquista on the western Muslim frontier, used its 
equally small, but technically unique, navy to challenge the Islamic world in a 
new area. The Ottomans vigorously opposed the Portuguese, reacting to the 
implications of their naval supremacy near the shores of Arabia, and not off Mo- 
rocco. The meeting of the Portuguese and the Ottomans off South Arabia, there- 
fore, represented the continuation of old Muslim-Christian conflicts by states that 
carried on, in the name of religion, the warrior traditions of two different cultures. 
No new structure embracing Muslims and Christians emerged from this imperial 
contact. True, the navigations of the Portuguese heralded, centuries later, the 
technological and economic superiority of the West, but the resistance they met, 
symbolized in the. appearance of a new sea frontier, continued the long-standing 
cultural differences between Muslims and Christians. Both events are historically 
significant. 

While the Portuguese created a commercial and oceanic empire, the Ottomans 
pushed their frontiers into the waters surrounding the eastern Mediterranean to 
create a seaborne state conditioned by the military and administrative requirements 

` of a land-based Turko-Muslim state. In the course of their voyages rulers and 
merchants from Portugal and other Christian states participated in overseas com- 
mercial and military ventures that, in the East, rarely went beyond the establish- 
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ment of a fortified trading post. While Portugal rejected the conquering tradition 
of her warrior aristocracy to lean almost entirely upon maritime commerce as the 
primary reason for imperial naval expansion in the East, the Ottomans, in contrast, 
sought to conquer territories in order to gain tax revenues from newly acquired 
agricultural and commercial economies. Thus the conquest system of the Ottomans 
reflected the desire to administer and tax numerous lands and peoples, for only 
ample resources could support the vast armies and bureaucracies that ruled the 
Muslim Empire. By the time both naval empires reached Egypt, the differing 
economic objectives of the two expanding states stood fully revealed. While Al- 
buquerque had sought to apply a policy aimed at monopolizing the sea trade of 
the Indian Ocean, Ottoman sultans ordered new registrations of the lands and 
peoples of Egypt for the purpose of taxation?" and, at the same time, directed the 
outfitting of small fleets to counter the Christian sea blockade. 

‘To measure, then, the success or failure of Ottoman naval efforts in the six- 
teenth century by the degree of their control over the Indian Ocean spice trade 
would render a judgment on the Ottoman use of sea power from the economic 
standpoint of the Portuguese. Ottoman and Portuguese sources generate a broader 
basis for an assessment. When Ottoman armies reached South Arabia the sultan 
faced the question whether or not to make a major effort over great distances 
against strong fleets and under difficult supply conditions to drive the Portuguese 
sailors from their positions astride the trading routes of the Indian Ocean. His 
decision to invade Hungary in 1526, and the subsequent commitment of only 

enough military resources to carry on a frontier war in the Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea, meant that the economic advantages of large naval operations in the Indian 
Ocean did not outweigh the gains from expansion in the Balkans, which were more 
accessible to both the armies and the tax system of the Ottomans. The Portuguese 
elected, on the other hand, not to occupy more land than that needed for the pro- 
tection of the distant frontier posts serving their limited commercial interests. Off 
South Arabia, therefore, the economic structure of each empire encouraged an 
imperial standoff, for the new sea frontier also marked the limits of effective 
expansion for an empire whose economic aims were largely agricultural and for a 
státe whose interests were primarily commercial. 

To accomplish their aims within ever-widening sea spaces, Ottoman sultans 
organized the eastern Mediterranean naval experience within their territories 
and applied it to the military problems brought on by imperial growth along the 
shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas. Defeating the Venetians in the years 
when the Portuguese circumnavigated Africa, the Ottomans went on to use their 
Mediterranean naval organization in the Indian Ocean against new Christian 
fleets. Off South Arabia, therefore, the three-masted, broadside Atlantic sailing 
ships of the Portuguese encountered the Mediterranean galley technology of the 
Mamluks and the Ottomans. ` 

If, in order to describe the meeting between the two naval practices, the frontier 


87 Shaw, Financial and Administrative Organization, 16-18. 
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conditions south of Egypt, rather than the outcome of specific battles, are exam- 
ined, then the seagoing technical abilities of each side can be seen to support the 
differences between these two seaborne empires. The galleys, the manpower, and 
the heavy cannons of the Ottomans gave the Muslims sufficient strength to confront 
the Portuguese in the narrow, steamy waters off Arabia, to expand and defend 
positions on land, and to protect some portion of the coastal trade. For the Portu- 
guese, the technological advantages of their sailing ships did not yield sufficient 
power in the Indian Ocean to allow them full control over the frontier conditions 
in the East; rather their ships supported the erection and defense of widely scat- 
tered trading posts and a naval supremacy on the open sea. Thus the Red Sea, and 
later on the Persian Gulf, became the southern limit of effective Mediterranean 
galley warfare, while the Indian Ocean became the home of the Atlantic sailing 
ship. By the end of Selim the Grim's reign in 1520, the two naval technologies 
took their place beside other forces in a historic division of lands and seas separat- 
ing the Portuguese and Ottoman empires.5? 

The historiographical boundaries imposed by language and culture, which have 
clouded the division of two different societies along an Indian Ocean frontier of 
historic importance, can now be crossed through the comparison of modern Otto- 
man and Western naval history. Against a background of sixteenth-century 
Ottoman history the hypothesis of “lost opportunities" faults the Ottomans for not 
adopting the priorities of quite different Western commercial states in the very 
age when Muslim institutions proved successful. Only centuries later was it clear 
that the commercial and technical predominance of the Christians had resulted 
in the political domination of large Muslim states by small European nations. 
Meanwhile the sixteenth-century leaders of the Ottoman state faced the naval 

- problems of a Turko-Muslim Empire erected over the debris of older Near Eastern 
states. By the standards of that century and according to the institutions that 
formed their society, the Ottomans successfully met the various external naval 
challenges on their frontiers, as the cohesive growth of a large sixteenth-century 
seaborne empire demonstrated. 

Elaborating on the idea that the Portuguese sea route to India represented a 
visible and fundamental challenge that the Islamic world failed to meet, Professor 
Allen sees the military campaigns of Selim the Grim as a Muslim response along 
interior land lines against the flanking attack of the Western mariners.? As 


88 The border zone between the two different societies is marked by a series of frontier ports that 
separate seas with Mediterranean characteristics—the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf—and the coasts 
of the northern Indian Ocean from the central areas of that same body of water. Thus the ports of 
Aden, Berbera, and Muscat, the straits at the Bab al-Mandab and Ormuz, as well as the harbors in 
Gujarat formed a frontier recognized by sixteenth-century historians. For example, De Barros stated 
that galleys operated better than sailing ships in the Red Sea (Asia, decade HI, bk. I, chap. II, 14), 
while Ulughkhani argued in the case of culture that Aden, as well as Yemen, was on the frontier of 
the Islamic world (I, 218). 

3? Wiliam E. D. Allen, Problems of Turkish Power in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1963), 
1-14. Fernand Braudel has a more balanced view: Egypt was conquered for reasons internal to the 
Mediterranean, but the conquest then embroiled the Ottomans even further in a world war with the 
Christians. La Méditerranée et le monde Méditerranéen à l'époque de Philippe H (ad ed, Paris, 
1966), If, 16-19, 170-72. 
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Ottoman and Mamluk sources indicate, the appearance of the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean threatened the Holy Cities and Muslim trade, causing Muslim 
rulers substantial concern. But the Ottoman reply to the frontier raids of the 
Portuguese does not support the argument that the Atlantic sailing ships raised a 
major threat for the Islamic world; otherwise the Protector of the Holy Cities 
would not have invaded Hungary. Rather than seeing the invasion of Egypt in 
1517 as an outgrowth of European history, the Ottoman evidence emphasizes one 
of the grand themes of Near Eastern history: since the spread of civilization 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, the position and wealth of Egypt have 
attracted imperial adventurers of which the Ottomans were not the last. 

Why did the Ottomans, in an age when they mobilized the talents of raw ` 
frontiersman who were imperfectly exposed to the influences of traditional Islam, 
not adopt the new naval technology of the Portuguese just as they had acquired 
the firearms of the Europeans in an earlier period? Professor Cipolla has argued 
that the sociocultural institutions of the Ottoman Empire provided little basis 
for the adoption of Western technology. This is certainly true. The use of large 
cannons, nurnerous men, and unstable galleys for summer naval operations to take 

.land objectives for an army whose main economic support came from agricul- 
tural holdings would hardly encourage the type of oceanic naval technology de- 
veloped by small European commercial states. Ottoman sources, however, also 
indicate that the success, not the failure, of traditional Mediterranean naval prac- 
tices influenced Ottoman leaders to continue the use of an "obsolete" technology. 

The contours of the Mediterranean and not the open areas of the Indian Ocean 
were the main boundaries for the sixteenth-century Ottoman navy. If Mediter- 
ranean naval history through the first half of that century is examined, Ottoman 
fleets successfully competed with the galleys of their Christian opponents. Even 
after the battle of Lepanto in 1571 the Ottomans rebuilt with galleys and went on 
to consolidate their hold over North Africa by taking the Spanish forts at Tunis 
in 1574. The difficulty of determining when the naval balance of power tilted 
against the Ottomans results, to a great degree, from the peripheral contact of the 
two technologies. In the early sixteenth century the Portuguese sailing ships did not 
mount a direct assault against the Mediterranean heart of the Ottoman seaborne 
empire, but operated, instead, on the southern edge of Muslim territories. Taught 
by English and Dutch privateers, Muslim corsairs on the frontier in North Africa 
would adopt the naval technology of the Atlantic states by the end of the six- 
teenth century. But the Ottoman Empire, then beset by internal problems, faced 
no seaborne challenge that called for a change in its basic naval institutions 
through the use of a new frontier experience. 

In no other area is the contrast in viewpoints between Ottoman chroniclers and 
Western historians so vivid as in the historical frameworks employed to describe 
the imperial naval history of the sixteenth century. For the age of Vasco da Gama, 
Muslim chroniclers, ignoring border defeats here and there, record the growth of: 
a powerful Ottoman navy whose victories in the Black Sea and eastern Mediter- 
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ranean led to the conquest of Egypt and the control of the two Holy Cities, making 
the Ottomans the dominant political power in the orthodox Muslim world. 

'The interpretations of Western historians, on the other hand do not reflect 
this triumphant creation of another major Eastern empire. Since the rise of the 
West followed the decline of the Ottoman Empire, Western historians naturally 
concentrated their attention on these developments that both limited Muslim 
expansion and marked the arrival of a new era. Even though the peripheral 
character of the Ottoman-Portuguese naval contact is acknowledged in some 
studies, the circumnavigation of Africa, the Indian Ocean naval wars, the Recon- 
quista in Iberia, and other Muslim difficulties in Europe form, in the Western view, 
a chain of frontier failures—even the battle of Chaldiran is a failure in the argu- 
ment of Professor McNeill®—that mark out the boundaries of Ottoman expan- 
sion. In the golden age of Ottoman history, therefore, the conquests of the Otto- 
mans, as seen from the Western side, led to failures and ultimately to the decline 
of the Muslim world. : . 

When the sources of each culture are unearthed for the age of Vasco da Gama, 
Portuguese and Ottoman records document the creation of a new oceanic frontier 
that strengthened, in major proportions, the differences between the Islamic 
world and the West. Unknown to the Ottomans, the long-range naval expansion 
_ of the Portuguese was the outward sign of deep internal changes in Western 
society that would, centuries later, allow European armies and navies to cross all 
the frontiers of the House of Islam. Powerful sixteenth-century Ottoman conquests, 
on the other hand, revitalized a traditional orthodox Muslim community through 

the creation of a seaborne empire that added to the glory of a great Islamic state. 

^. Accordingly, the historians of the two cultures set down these separate experi- 
ences. While Western authors preserved the epochal accomplishments of Portuguese 
navigators who, immortalized in the poetry of Camões, sailed por mares nunca 
dantes navegados?! Muslim historians, writing about the same centuries, had 
ample material for histories that would maintain the unity of Islamic society.” 
Certainly the populations along the shores of the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the northwest portion of the Indian Ocean 
who saw the banners of sixteenth-century Ottoman fleets unfurl before them had 
no feeling that in 1500 the Ottomans had suffered a major setback from which 
they would never recover; rather the galleys of the Turks confirmed for both 
Christians and Muslims the imperial title of the sultan—Shadow of God on Earth. 


99 McNeill, Rise of the West, 621. 

91 Luíz de Camões, Os Lusiadas, in Obras Completas, ed. Hernàni Cicade (Lisbon, 1962-68), 
IV, 1 (canto I, line 3). The English translation by Richard Fanshawe is "Through Seas which never 
Ship had sayld before." See Richard Fanshawe, trans., The Lusiad by Luíz de Camoes, ed. J. D. M. 
Ford (Cambridge, 1940), 29. 

22 For the large number of manuscripts celebrating sixteenth-century Ottoman conquests, consult 
Agâh Suri Levend, Gaxavát-Nàmeler ve Mihaloglu Ali Bey'in Gazavat-ndmesi (Holy War Accounts 
and the Holy War Account of Mihaloglu Ali Bey) (Ankara, 1956), 19-102. Finally Marshall G. S. 
Hodgson, in "The Role of Islam in World History," also challenges the Western assumption of 
Muslim decline after the year 1500. International Journal of Middle East Studies, I (1970), 99-123. 


World War I and the Liberal Pacifist 
in the United States 


CHARLES CHATFIELD 


THE meaning of. the word pacifist changed under the pressure for patriotic con- 
formity in 1917-18. Having had the benign connotation of one who advocated 
international cooperation for peace, it narrowed to mean one who would not 
support even a “war to end war.” Pacifists were linked with draft dodgers, social- 
ists, and communists, portrayed in hues from yellow to red; a rude inscription in 
the lobby of 7o Fifth Avenue in New York, where some pacifist groups were 
housed, read, “Treason’s Twilight Zone." The word was thenceforth plagued 
with double meaning, and more than one. prowar peace advocate hastened to 
explain that “those who are now called ‘pacifists’ -here do not include all or most 
of those who were called ‘pacifists’ before the war."? Later, when it was respectable 
to be against the war, the word sometimes was used in its original, broader sense, 
but it would be used by pacifists themselves, as it is used here, to designate those 
who worked for peace and refused to sanction any given war—absolute and 
religious but also selective and political objectors? The narrowness of this defini- 
tion masked a new dimension in the American peace movement. 

There had been pacifists in the strict sense before World War I, but for the . 
most part they had been sectarians motivated by obedience to religious injunc- 
tions agdinst killing and against complying with the military. Their churches 
supplied most of the conscientious objectors in the Civil War and both world wars, 
but these were nonresistants obedient to the claims of religious faith and not 
challenging governmental authority or social policy except in the specific cases of 
their military service.‘ 


> Mr. Chatfield, associate professor of history at Wittenberg University, where he specializes in the 
social and intellectual history of the United States, is particularly interested in the organized peace 
movement, His book on the pacifists and the peace movement in the United States, 1914-41, i$ 
scheduled for publication in 1971. Mr. Chatfield studied under Henry Lee Swint at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, receiving the doctorate in 1965. 

1 This grafito is mentioned in “Memoir of Frances Witherspoon and Tracy Mygatt,” p. 8, Oral 
History Collection, Columbia University. Both women were active in the peace movement and es- 
pecially the civil liberties groups in New York during World War I. 

2 Julia Grace Wales to Clark F. Hunn, Nov. 28, 1917, Wales Papers, Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, Madison, Wisconsin (italics in the original are omitted). Julia Wales was an instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of Wisconsin and the author of a plan for continuous mediation by an interna- 
tional commission of citizen experts. 

8 Pacifism is sometimes defined still more narrowly as the position of only those who are opposed 
to all war. This is the basis-for legal recognition of conscientious objection in the United States, and 
there is considerable merit in its usage. Philosophically and politically speaking, this is a tidy defi- 
nition, but it is not historically useful since the impact and significance of pacifism varied with its 
changing constituency and since pacifists of all persuasions responded to the same historical events. 

* The peace churches are traditionally designated as the Quaker, Mennonite, and Brethren, but 
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If sectarians had eschewed social reform, few progressives had stressed the war 
question, and even fewer seriously considered conscientious objection to war 
service. Indeed, the prewar advocates of peace hardly sensed the possibility of 
divided loyalties. They assumed that war was anachronistic. Reason, embodied 
in arbitration and law, in treaties and international juridical institutions such as 
the Hague Court, would obviate recourse to war. In this respect peace advocates 
were internationalists, and so they liked to think of themselves. But with few 
exceptions they were solid nationalists as well, for they assumed that America’s 
virtues were unique and her interests paramount. If the nation ever should go to 
war, they believed, its democratic politics and humanitarian traditions would 
guarantee its cause to be just and necessary. 

These peace advocates either were directors of business and deta institu- 
tions or accepted such men as models. They gave their movement a literary, patri- 
archal, and elitist quality, and relied on education and discussion rather than 
political action. They operated the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(founded in 1910), the World Peace Foundation (1910), the Church Peace Union 
(1914), the American School Peace League (1908), the American Peace Society 
(1828), and various other groups organized to promote study, friendship, and 
arbitration. They were established men who valued order and distrusted radical 
challenge to authority, successful men who aame that progress was inevitable 
and who aimed at the further perfection of society 5 

Sarajevo shattered the doctrine of perfection, at least as it applied to Europe. 
'The established peace movement faltered and fell into disarray; by April 1917 
most of its leaders had joined the war effort, determined to establish a universal 
peace along American lines. Accustomed to look for evil on the surface, not in 
the heart of man, they identified it with one nation—Germany. Peace was held at 
bay by Prussianism, they said; victory became the prerequisite of progress? 

Those who rejected this view and advanced alternatives to it were the wartime 








others important for pacifism include the Disciples of Christ and Jehovah's Witnesses. The definitive . 
study of religious pacifism is Peter Brock, Pacifism in the United States: From the Colonial Era to 
the First World War (Princeton, 1968). See also Roland Bainton, Christian Attitudes Toward 
War and Peace: A Historical Survey and Critical Re-evaluation (Nashville, 1960), and, regarding 
the Quakers, Elbert Russell, The History of Quakerism (New York, 1942), Rufus M. Jones, The 
Later. Periods of Quakerism (London, 1921) and A Service of Love in War Time: American Friends 
Relief Work in Europe, 1917-1919 (New York, 1920), and Lester Jones, Quakers in Action (New 
York, 1929). 

5 The prewar peace movement is studied thoroughly in David S. Patterson, "The Travail of the 
American. Peace Movement, 1887-1914" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 
1968), and interpreted in Charles R. Marchand, ."The Ultimate Reform: World Peace in American 
Thought During the Progressive Era” (Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford University, 1964). Varying strands 
of the movement's rationale are developed in Sondra R. Herman, Eleven Against War: Studies in 
American Internationalist Thought, 1898-1921 (Stanford, 1969). The older and established histories 
of this movement are, of course, Merle Curti, Peace or War; the American Struggle 1636-1936 
(New York, 1936), and Devere Allen, The Fight for Peace (New York, 1930). 

8 This argument is oversimplified in comparison with its most restrained and balanced presenta- 
tion (Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Challenge of the Present Crisis [New York, 1917]), but it is 
underplayed in comparison with many contemporary slogans—even those of religious and peace or- 
ganizations. See Ray H. Abrams, Preachers Present Arms (New York, 1933), and Horace C. Peter- 
son and Gilbert Fite, Opponents of War, 1917-1918 (Madison, 1957). 
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pacifists. They reorganized the American peace movement, giving it much of 
the structure, leadership, social concern, and rationale that would characterize 
it for over a generation. Where it had been educational and legalistic, the peace 
movement became political as well; where it had been polite it also became 
aggressive; where it had been conservatively Brahmin, it also acquired a socialist 
base; where it had assumed progress, it would claim only possibility. The move- 
ment remained divided—perpetually, it seems—between competing points of 
view and programs, but the wartime pacifists gave it vital leadership and broad 
social concern. 

They brought to it an unresolved dilemma, too, for their experience imparted 
both a more radical view of society and an ethic of conflict that proscribed the 
use of violence for social change. No less committed to liberal values than were 
the intellectuals who stoutly defended the war, pacifists interpreted it differently. 
No less fervent in their opinions than the patriots, they were virtually isolated 
from public opinion. When they were subjected to social pressure to conform, 
pacifists came to distrust authoritarianism itself and to connect it in their minds 
with violence. That is one reason why their leftward movement stopped short of 
revolutionary socialism. Associating injustice with war, they hobbled the drive for 
social justice with a commitment to peace. 


Liberal pacifists were the remnant of a peace coalition composed largely of 
progressives who viewed the war as a threat to the values for which they had 
worked. War must not come to America, they agreed; and, moreover, its very 
existence in Europe ‘challenged that notion of an open-ended world of social 
possibility in which these problem-solvers believed. This war was no abstraction. 
It was a compelling problem, they insisted, and its solution required concerted 
social action. This was the response of Louis Lochner who, with the help of 
George Nasmyth and the American Peace Society, had organized the Cosmo- 
politan Club movement in American universities, the man who before 1914 had 
personified internationalism to thousands of college students. After the outbreak 
of war he left the American Peace Society, tried to refashion the Chicago Peace 
Society, and together with Jane Addams and others launched a National Peace 
Federation.” It was one of several new organizations federating liberal and peace 
forces that emerged from such centers of social reform as the Henry Street settle- 
ment house founded in New York by Lillian Wald. There social workers, clergy- 
men, educators, and publicists who were conscious of a bond of social concern they 
had formed in response to industrialism and urbanism met in response to war.’ 

T Other organizations in which Lochner played a leading role included the Ford Peace Expedi- 
tion (November-December 1915), the First American Conference for Democracy and the Terms 
of Peace (May 30-31, 1917), and the People’s Council of America (May 30-31, 1917). He was also 
active in other peace movements of the period. i 

8 Groups whose primary impetus came from New York included the American Union Against 


Militarism (April 1916), the American Neutral Conference Committee (July 1916), the Emergency 
Peace Federation (February 1917), the People's Council, and the National Civil Liberties Bureau (a ` 
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When the Woman's Peace Party was founded in Washington on January 1o, 
1915, it was clear that advocacy of peace “provided a common ground upon which 
could meet American women from almost every important section of their 
organizational life"? The women quickly joined hands with their counterparts 
in Europe; together they developed a plan for a conference of neutral nations 
that would stand ready to clarify the war aims of belligerents and to negotiate 
peace. They sent emissaries to the belligerent leaders and tried to induce Presi- 
dent Wilson to adopt their program. He seemed unresponsive, and so their diplo- 
macy evolved into a commission of private citizens to which Henry Ford gave 
funds and publicity. Ridicule of Ford's Peace Expedition obscured the serious 
purpose of a significant nongovernmental international organization. Still, the 
women who promoted it had forged organizational links with civic and pro- 
fessional groups, connections that would survive the war. They brought new 
leadership into the peace movement and created a modern pressure group of a 
kind familiar to progressive reformers. 

Meanwhile, some Quakers, social gospel clergymen, and YMCA leaders re- 
sponded to the organization of religious pacifists in England when, on November 
11, 1915, they created the Fellowship of Reconciliation (FOR), which became 
the central body for religious objectors for the next half century.’ Moreover, 
liberal journals such as the Survey, the Independent, and the Nation opened 
their pages to proposals for a neutral conference for peace in Europe and to 
arguments against preparations for war at home. Indeed, by the time the Ford 
project became a laughingstock, peace workers from Henry Street were bringing 
the progressive peace coalition to its culmination in the American Union Against 
Militarism."* Historically important for its large-scale antipreparedness campaign 


separate organization as of October 1, 1917). The Woman’s Peace Party (established January 10, 
1917) and the Fellowship of Reconciliation (November 11, 1915), although New York oriented, did 
not stem primarily from the Henry Street group but included many of its members, 

9 Marie Louise Degen, The History of the Woman's Peace Party (Baltimore, 1939), 40. For the 
history of the successor to the WPP, see Gertrude Bussey and Margaret Tims, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom: 1915-1965 (London, 1965). The story is told through biography in 
James Weber Linn, Jane Addams, a Biography (New York, 1937), John C. Farrell, Beloved Lady: 
A History of Jane Addams’ Ideas on Reform and Peace (Baltimore, 1967), Mercedes M. Randall, 
Improper Bostonian: Emily Greene Balch (New York, 1964), Jane Addams, Peace and Bread in Time 
of War (New York, 1945) and Second Twenty Years (New York, 1930), and Louis Lochner, Henry 
Ford—America's Don Quixote (New York, 1925). Regarding the role of Julia Wales, see William 
Trattner, "Julia Grace Wales and the Wisconsin Plan for Peace," Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
XLIV (1961), 203-61. 

19 Membership in the FOR involved signing a declaration of principles. Consequently its mem- 
bership rolls are the best index of pacifist intention for peace advocates, and its minutes and publi- 
cations are the best sources on the rationale of religious pacifism, They are collected in the Swarth- 
more College Peace Collection (hereafter SCPC), but since much from the war period is missing, 
they must be supplemented with the papers of Gilbert Beaver, Norman Thomas (New York Public 
Library, hereafter- NYPL), John Nevin Sayre (personal possession, Nyack, N.Y.), and others. 

11 The Anti-Preparedness Committee, established in November 1915, became the American Union 
Against Militarism (AUAM) on April 3-4, 1916. Only the name changed in the context of a de- 
termined antipreparedness drive from April 6 to May 6; the leadership and rationale of the or- 
ganization remained the same. The best published account of the AUAM is in Donald Johnson, The 
Challenge to American Freedom: World War I and the Rise of the American Civil Liberties Union 
(Lexington, 1963), but see also Robert L. Duffus, Lillian Wald: Neighbor and Crusader (New York, 
1938), John Haynes Holmes, 7 Speak for Myself (New York, 1959), Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Chal- 
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of April and May 1916 and for its role in preventing a full-scale war with Mexico 
in June, the American Union became a model for postwar peace lobbies, and 
from its ranks emerged both the Foreign Policy Association and the National 
Civil Liberties Bureau. Its‘ leaders included many of those active in domestic 
reform and Progressive politics who feared that militant nationalism would sap 
social progress and frustrate open diplomacy and world federation. Throughout 
1916 they supported Wilsón with alternating reluctance and enthusiasm as he 
seemed to act against or speak for their principles. 

In 1917 three events shook the progressive peace coalition and reduced it to 
pacifism. First, when Wilson severed relations with Germany in February, the 
American Union lost one of its most ardent members, the influential rabbi of 
New York’s Free Synagog, Stephen Wise. Antiwar leaders who had valued his 
example included Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey, and Emily Balch, founder 
of the Denison House settlement in Boston and active in the Woman’s Peace 
Party. They were stunned, but nonetheless participated heartily in a new Emer- 
gency Peace Federation to keep America out of war. Throughout the spring 
pacifists enlisted much popular support, but when.in April the United States 
entered the war, prominent peace leaders, including David Starr Jordan, the 
chancellor of Stanford University, left their ranks.!? Even so, they were encouraged 
by the fact that six senators and fifty representatives voted against the war res- 
olution and by the opposition voiced by the Socialist party after the resolution 
passed. There was still some basis for hoping that they might influence public 
policy, and so pacifists created the People's Council of America for Peace and 
Democracy in order to advance civil liberties and democratic peace terms during . 
_ the war. By September 1917, however, the Council had aroused so much public 
opposition by criticizing conscription and defending the Russian Revolution 
that it did not seem useful to Lillian Wald, Paul Kellogg, and some others who 
had initiated the new peace coalition. 

The American Union Against Militarism was divided during the summer by 
the efforts of some of its leaders to commit it to the cause of conscientious 
objectors. Three pacifists were particularly active: Roger Baldwin, who came 
to the staff from a position as secretary of the Civic League of St. Louis and 
who shortly organized the Civil Liberties Bureau; Norman Thomas, who was 
a socially concerned Presbyterian minister and who later.joined the Socialist 
party because of his pacifist beliefs; and vivacious Crystal Eastman, an expert 
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The Emergency Peace Federation was formed out of the American Committee for a Neutral Con- 
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on the legal aspects of industrial accidents who was active in the women's suf- 
frage campaign and the New York branch of the Woman's Peace Party and who 
with her brother Max later edited the antiwar Liberator. The membership of the 
American Union was at no time entirely pacifist in the strict sense, and these 
driving leaders threatened to undercut its constitueht base and respectability. 

On August 20, in the absence of Miss Wald, the executive board of the American 
Union voted to send delegates to the People's Constituent Assembly of the People's 
Council of America. She eventually resigned from the board; others followed, 
and the Union was shattered. It continued to exist in nominal fashion, but the 
National Civil Liberties Bureau separated itself on October 1, 1917, and thereafter 
the American Union Against Militarism operated largely on paper only? During 
the war liberal pacifists affiliated with several other groups that have lasted over 
half a century: the Civil Liberties Bureau, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Woman's Peace Party and its successor, the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and the American Friends Service Committee (founded in 
1917 to provide humanitarian alternatives to fighting). ; 

In their opposition to the war the remnant of the progressive peace coalition was 

‘linked with literary radicals (including most of the staff of The Masses) and 
with those Socialists who supported the antiwar resolution that their party made 
in St. Louis on April 7, 1917. The party convention had been largely middle. 
class in composition, and although its majority report was cast in the language of 
anticapitalism, it advocated a platform like those of the peace groups rather than 
a program of revolution or general strike. 

These opponents of war were joined by new recruits who in the long run 
were most important of all, since they virtually staffed the pacifist movement 
after peace was re-established. They included, among others: A. J. Muste, a 
Congregational minister who subsequently became a leader in the labor and 
Trotskyite movements, chairman of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the 
symbol of radical pacifism to a‘cold-war generation; John Nevin Sayre, an 
Episcopal minister who was never far from the center of the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation or its American branch; Evan Thomas, an out- 
standing conscientious objector of World War I and chairman of the War 
Resisters League during the Second World War; Kirby Page, a YMCA worker 
who became the most influential pacifist speaker and writer of the interwar 
period; Ray Newton, active in Quaker relief work, who later directed the Peace 
Section of the American Friends Service Committee; Frederick Libby, Florence 
Boeckel, and Dorothy Detzer, who operated an influential peace lobby in Wash- 
ington during the thirties; Devere Allen, a student at Oberlin College who be- 
came the chief advocate of war resistance in the Socialist party; and the subsequent 
leader of that party, Norman Thomas. 

Few of those converted to pacifism during the war had been active in peace 
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groups before 1917, and they thought through the war question by themselves. 
They had not been active in domestic reforms, but they were, indeed, just dis- 
covering social problems—some through college experiences, some through 
church work, and others in the fresh idealism of the YMCA, then promoting 
international concern through the Student Volunteer Movement. In short, the 
young pacifists encountered World War I when they were coming of age socially, 
just as progressives of a previous generation had awakened to contemporary prob- 
lems when they were choosing personal directions. It is hardly surprising that 
many of those whose pacifism commenced in the war years made peace work a 
vocation. 


There were liberal pacifists of various hues, then, and their language and 
experiences differed significantly. The very corollary of conscience is, in the apt 
phrase of Rufus Jones, "a final farewell to uniformity," so that any analysis of the 
movement is hazardous. Moreover, pacifists’ ideas appear more coherent in 
retrospect than they did when first published, because ideas that we now analyze 
in terms of common postulates were first advanced polemically by persons whose 
lives were strikingly dissimilar. This is not to suggest that pacifists acted al- 
together rationally. Rather, they were drawn together in action through their 
similar interpretations of their various experiences. If the history of ideas is the 
story of men’s reflections upon their experiences, then it is the study of what 
meaning they assigned to life; and meaning, if not life, has logical form. What 
pacifists had in common that set them apart from war supporters was neither a 
covert conspiracy nor any discernible personality or set of social characteristics. 
They shared, instead, a distinctive view of the war and a disposition to elevate 
that view into a matter of principle. 

To begin with, pacifists accepted such liberal values of progressivism as the 
pragmatic approach to choices, the democratic process, and the ultimate worth of 
the individual. These were hardly more than loosely defined notions, but they 
implied at least the following: that decisions should be made in the light of 
consequences rather than of a priori rules and that the meaning of social institu- 
tions is found by experiencing them; that political power should be distributed 
in a society in which economic power is highly concentrated and that decision 
making should be broadly based; and that individuals are the ends for whom 
society is ordered. Sentiments like these can be found in a wide variety of 
objections to the war, even among the disparate arguments of socialists. 

The leaders of the Fellowship of Reconciliation put their notion of human 
value in religious terms, agreeing with Norman Thomas that war is “absolutely 
opposed to Christ's way of love and His reverence for personality."5 Although 
they did not define personality, they often referred to it in the sense of a man’s 
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total being and latent possibility. They rejected the notion of prowar clergymen 
that combat or even death could leave men undefiled, could even ennoble them. 
War immolates personalities, they said. In the oldest tradition of their faith, 
religious pacifists revolted “not only against the cruelty and barbarity of war, 
but even more against the reversal of human relationships which war implied." 
The doctrines of love, fatherhood, and brotherhood and such symbols as the 
cross expressed the normative value of personality for pacifists. Their rhetoric 
would sound formal to a later generation, but to them it expressed a long- 
neglected doctrine of Christian faith, the fundamental worth of each individual 
in the sight of God. 

If human personality was sacred to religious pacifists, it had nearly absolute 
value for some who stood on secular grounds as well. Roger Baldwin, the direc- 
tor of the National Civil Liberties Bureau, spoke for them. On trial for refusing 
to take the physical examination required in the draft, he said, “The compelling 
motive for refusing to comply with the Draft Act is my uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the principle of conscription of life by the state for any purpose whatever, 
in time of war or peace.”** At the same time, he felt an intense social concern. 
As Norman Thomas explained shortly after the war, the individual is a “product 
of the group, but the group is only valuable as it permits personalities, not 
automatons to emerge."'* Liberal pacifists, unlike Spencerian individualists, sup- 
ported social reform, but, unlike those whose individualism derived from concepts 
of natural law, they believed that every man is of instrinsic value. Some of them 
reconciled individualism and socialism, for example, by assuming that man is 
essentially a social animal and that an individual’s personality is most fully 
realized in altruistic impulses. 

The sense of the individual was muted for most socialists by awareness of 
class, but even so they argued that the organized proletariat itself was “pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of the coming emancipation,” freedom from the 
tyranny of class over men.’ Socialists were most strongly united against military 
conscription. A few supported it, to be sure. William English Walling accused his 
opponents of accepting conscription by foreign governments that they favored 
while "leaving America helpless.”®° On the contrary, most socialists who op- 
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posed conscription believed that “it robs the individual of freedom" and is "the 
readiest tool of the military class.”*! As Emily Balch wrote, “It means conscription 
of mind, hierarchical stratification of society, industrial discipline on [a] military 
model, obedience as the prime virtue."?? Even those socialists who could support 
a war to save the country from militarism could not conceive of “militarism to 
save us from war.” The commitment to individual worth and freedom per- 
meated the publications of pacifists of all political views. For many.this com- 
mitment was in itself sufficient reason to refuse military service; for all it guaran- 
teed the right of conscientious objection. 

Objection to military service was interpreted as the right to dissent by many 
pacifists who regarded that right as a corollary to the democratic process of 
majority decision. Like abolitionists before them, the pacifists won support on 
civil liberties that they could not get on the war issue. 

The American Union Against Militarism had come into being largely in the 
Vague apprehension that preparedness, conscription, and war would undermine 
the gains of the Progressive era.* Its programs and techniques expressed the 
progressive faith in the power of public opinion and in government responsible 
to the people. Woodrow Wilson expressed the same political faith even as he 
pressed for policies that distressed the pacifists. Even in February 1917 most mem- 
bers of the American Union’s executive board preferred to leave foreign policy in 
Wilson’s hands. Increasing numbers of pacifists became apprehensive as the 
administration geared up for war, although Crystal Eastman wrote in June of 
the president’s wartime appointments: 


It [is] as though he said to his old friends, the liberals, "I know you are disappointed 
in me—you don’t understand my conversion to the draft—my demand for censorship. 
I have reasons, plans, intentions, that I can’t tell you, But as guarantee of good faith I 
give you Baker and Keppel and Lippman and Creel, to carry out these laws. No matter 
how they look on paper, they cannot be Prussian in effect with such men to administer 
them.” 
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The guarantee was not sufficient. The National Civil Liberties Bureau and 
related organizations expanded their work rapidly, insisting that the civil rights 
of conscientious objectors to the war were linked to the democratic process 
itself; majority decision that rested-on the suppression of minorities would be a 
thinly veiled tyranny. This was exactly the premise of those who wanted to keep 
the Bureau within the American Union in the fall of 1917. As Norman Thomas 
said, no other national group was prepared to fight for the “tolerance of minority 
ideas" that “is absolutely necessary for reasonable social progress.'7? Blatant per- 
secution of dissenters aroused in Eugene Debs the fighting qualities that -had 
been depressed by his sensitivity to the tragedy and anguish of war. His devotion 
to the workers’ cause had never lagged, but his anger was rekindled by the 
flagrant denial of “the constitutional right of free speech in a country fighting 
to make democracy safe in the world." He had never ceased to condemn the 
war, but he stepped onto the platform again on behalf of socialists’ freedom. 
So persistent was the value of democracy in his mind that in 1920 he denied that 
the Bolsheviks had really intended a. dictatorship, even of the proletariat. For 
Debs “freedom and equal rights” were inseparable.” 

Similarly, pacifists in the People’s Council of America who supported the 
Russian Revolution during the war regarded it as a vindication of the democratic 
process and not of the Bolshevik party or even, on the whole, of Marxist eco- 
nomics. As Max Eastman wrote, “what makes us rub our eyes at Russia . . . is 
the way our own theories are proving true.”*® These pacifists supported the 
revolution, too, because its peace ‘planks accorded with their own demand for a 
"new diplomacy" embodying democratic principles such as freedom of press, 
petition, and speech, a progressive tax on war profits, and a "referendum on 
questions of war and peace."?? 

However impractical a referendum om war might appear to be (it proved no 
more plausible in 1917 than it would twenty years later as the Ludlow Amend- 
ment), most liberal pacifists were responsive to the pervasive currents of prag- 
matism. Norman Thomas heeded them at Union Seminary, Randolph Bourne 
at Columbia, Kirby Page at Drake and Chicago; but, in fact, pragmatism was 
construed to support opposing positions on the war. John Dewey and liberals 
aligned with the New Republic (like some prowar socialists) argued that since 
war prevailed, the intelligent thing to do was to participate so as to be present 
at that “plastic juncture” when history is being made—the peace settlement?! 
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Randolph Bourne called this a rationalization of intellectual default. By the 
time of his death in 1918 Bourne’s ideas were as familiar to liberal pacifists as 
was the sight of his hunched back and tortured features. He distrusted religious 
moralism less only than complacent liberalism, but he came to conclusions similar 
to those of Christian pacifists, breaking with many of the assumptions and 
friendships of his past in order to do so. He tried to reach back beyond Dewey’s 
instrumentalism—now a lever for preserving the old order, he thought—to the 
spirit of William James. 

In a world “where irony is dead” he scored prowar intellectuals for their 
credulity. He was offended as much by.the quality of their. thought as by their 
conclusions. “The ex-humanitarian, turned realist, sneers at the snobbish neutrality, 
colossal conceit, crooked thinking, dazed sensibilities, of those who are still un- 
able to find any balm of consolation for this war,” he observed bitterly. The so- 
called pragmatists had idealized the instruments of policy, he wrote; they had 
forgotten that “the real enemy is War rather than imperial Germany."? Did the 
realists think that they could control events by joining forces already in motion? 
Perhaps. But a more consistent pragmatism would be less sanguine: “. . . if it is a 
question of controlling war, it is difficult to see how the child on the back of a 
mad elephant is to be any more effective in stopping the beast than is the child 
who tries to stop him from the ground."9? The tendency to judge things in terms 
of results typified all liberals. Bourne was atypical only because he was pessimistic 
about the consequences of national war. 

A number of those who would become professional pica: between the 
wars had been impressed in college by the developing field of sociology and the 
prospect of “discovering concrete ways of getting ideals incarnated in actual 
institutions.”** Their disposition to value pragmatic criteria in decision making set 
them apart from sectarian nonresistants of the past. Kirby Page, working out his 
position while helping German prisoners of war through the English YMCA, 
argued that war had to be judged by what it does: 


j ; 
War is not an ideal, it has an ideal; war is not a spirit, it is waged in a certain spirit; 
war is not a result, it produces results. War is always and everywhere a method, and it 
is as a method that it must be discussed.?5 


He concluded that it was unchristian, and so his judgment was perhaps not 
political, but his approach laid the foundation for empirical analysis of interna- 
tional affairs in the postwar years, if not for selective objection to military service. 
His friend Evan Thomas—Norman’s brother—wrote that “on purely sociological 
grounds I would oppose the war."?* 
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These values—pragmatism, democracy, and the sanctity of individual life— 
were shared in some degree by all liberals and many socialists. Pacifists univer- 
salized them. They applied them even to national policy, even in wartime. They 
made them “axioms of emotional nature” that lent special force to their distinctive 
view of the politics of the war. 


Liberal pacifists concluded that World War I was a product of the European 
state system and that American national interests were best served by staying out. 
They identified the causes of the war in European rivalries, in long-standing 
“misunderstanding, suspicion, fear, diplomatic and commercial struggle to which 
all nations contributed." All elements of later revisionist writing on the war: 
question can be found in the antiwar literature of 1917-18. Pacifists and antiwar 
socialists alike stressed the role of commercial competition, imperialism, secret 
treaties, and war profits in producing international conflict. 

Socialists found in the economic origins of the war clues to its class basis. 
The workers were as expendable in wartime as they had been in peace, and for 
the same selfish ends, it was said: “Wars bring wealth and power to the ruling 
classes, and suffering, death, and demoralization to the workers.”** At the very 
least, fighting abroad would "neutralize the class struggle," as some socialists 
explained.” Everything they believed about the war's origins confirmed their 
view that it was an imperialistic conflict and "not the concern of the workers." 
Moreover, such leaders as Morris Hillquit and Eugene Debs sensed the power 
of nationalism with its psychological extensions of fear and pride even in the 
arguments of those socialists who supported the crusade. Hillquit later ascribed 
the “stifling terrorism” of a “morbid war psychology” to the circumstance in which 
the major political parties were rivals in promoting the war effort.*° Several 
socialists distrusted the idea of holding a referendum on war precisely because 
they feared that popular agitation would increase jingoism. Their sensitivity to 
the power of militant nationalism drew these socialists close to less class- 
conscious pacifists. 

Whereas socialists had a handbook in George Ross Kirkpatrick’s unbridled 
Marxist indictment, War, What For?, liberal pacifists found their thinking 
reflected in Norman Angel’s analysis of the fallacy of viewing national defense 


as security, The Great Ilusion? Conflict of economic interest was the under- 
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lying cause of the war, they agreed, but its catalyst was nationalism itself. 
In this sense, at least, all the belligerents shared the blame for spreading the war 
and for the injustice and deceit that characterized it. Indeed, Jane Addams, Kirby 
Page, and others found that their reports of Allied atrocities were resented by 
the public simply because it accepted that notion of exclusive national virtues that 
had led to war in the first place. Pacifists distinguished between the mean 
motives of all belligerent governments and the high idealism of all the peoples 
who fought, as did Woodrow Wilson, but they could not support Wilson's 
idealistic war on behalf of the Allies. Everything they knew of the war's origin 
pointed to a strictly nationalistic European conflict with which the United States 
.had no business. Private business (war trade and finance) was involved, to be 
sure, but neither national security nor American ideals were entrenched on one 
side or the other of no-man's land. 

American pacifists were not intentionally isolationist in this regard. They 
consciously identified with men from all belligerent nations who shared what 
John Haynes Holmes called an “international mind.” Holmes had matched a 
brilliant record at Harvard University with vigorous leadership in the Unitarian 
church, where he helped to organize the Fellowship for Social Justice. In 1912 he 
had written of the revolutionary function of the modern church in America, and 
four years later he broadened his horizon to include the international scene. 
There, in the midst of war, he found kindred spirits in Karl Liebknecht, Romain 
Rolland, and Bertrand Russell, among others. With them he recognized that 
there were in the world intense struggles for human dignity and decency, for 
peace itself, but he found these issues active within each nation at war. 

Some such transnational humanism characterized pacifists of every hue, from 
class-conscious. socialists to social gospel clergymen—Walter Rauschenbusch, for 
example, or Paul Jones, an Episcopal bishop who was removed from his diocese 
because of his views. It was the organizing principle of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation and of the American Friends Service Committee. The St. Louis Resolu- 
tion of the Socialist party implied that American intervention was “a crime against 
the people of the United States and against the nations of the world.’*? The war 
seemed irrelevant to the pacifists because, in short, it seemed artificial. Neither side 
epitomized the values in which pacifists believed, whether phrased socialistically or 
religiously. No victory promised political justice or the quality of life for which 
they had labored as progressives. For this reason the famous and radical reporter 
John Reed wanted to tell the soldiers of both sides, “This is not your war.”** For 
this reason Max Eastman found the war “un-interesting for all its gore” and Bert- 
rand Russell called it “trivial, for all its vastness."** 

'This interpretation of the war gained the force of moral commitment from 
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the values that pacifists held. It set them apart from prowar internationalists 
(just as it would set them apart from isolationists after the war). One after 
another they described the anguish of being isolated in the midst of idealism 
about the war. They were able to endure only through the fellowship of other 

pacifists and their activity for war relief and civil rights. ' 


But, in fact, many did more than endure. The generation of leaders whose 
pacifism matured between 1914 and 1919 were “as a man . . . awakened out of 
sleep," suddenly alive to the *moral confusion and disorder that lie concealed in 
a civilization heavily weighted with materialistic aims."*5 Heightened social 
responsibility and a more radical view of society led some men to participate 
in the labor movement after the war. A. J. Muste, for example, joined the 
strikers, was general secretary of the Amalgamated Textile Workers until 1921, 
and then became director of Brookwood Labor College and started his sojourn 
with radicalism. Other pacifists, including Norman Thomas, Devere Allen, and 
Kirby Page, were led toward active socialism. The sources of this leftward 
shift were varied; one was the pacifists’ association with antiwar socialists, and 
another was their confrontation with the wartime state. 

The radical peace and justice movement of the post-1914 era was international 
from its inception. A similar devotion to pacifism and social work by religious 
men and women from London, Berlin, Paris, and Prague led to Quaker relief 
projects and the creation of the International Fellowship of Reconciliation. A simi- 
lar conception of the war’s origin and of peace terms linked American pacifists 
with British left-wing labor, antiwar German socialists, and the Russian Petro- 
grad Council. In the United States the chief agencies of this first united front 
were various civil liberties bureaus and the People’s Council of America. 

Launched at a huge Madison Square Garden rally May 30, 1917, the People’s 
Council was organized by moderate socialists and the remnant of the progres- 
sive antiwar coalition. Its original program was familiar enough: from May to 
September it campaigned for a quick peace on liberal terms, for civil liberties and 
repeal of conscription, and for economic demands no more radical than fair labor 
standards, curbs on the high cost of living, and taxes on war profits. Hoping 
to supplant its socialist-pacifist base with a farm-labor coalition, its organizers 
formed local branches and affiliated labor groups. By August it claimed just 
under two million constituents, a measure of its aspirations more than of its 
power. Five large meetings were held across the country as the Council prepared 
for a grand constituent assembly on September r. 

Clearly, the Council was associated with international socialism on war issues. 
Just as clearly, it was billed as radical and subversive by fervent patriots and 
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conservative labor leaders, who thwarted its plan to meet in Minneapolis. Amid 
great confusion, delegates aboard a special train from New York pulled into 
the one Midwest city willing to be their host—Chicago. Even there the meetings 
were hasty and almost covert. Throughout the fall the Council increasingly 
represented socialists and radical labor; it was the chief defender of Soviet Russia 
in 1918-19, but it never quite lost the marks of liberal progressivism. Its program 
: remained virtually unchanged. Scott Nearing, a socialist economist who was 
dismissed from the Wharton School of Finance because of his reform activities, 
became chairman on the understanding that the Council would work for 
“industrial democracy,” but when he was asked if that meant socialism, he 
replied, *No."** Nonetheless, pacifists who associated with socialists, in the Coun- 
cil or elsewhere, were tarnished with the radical image. 

The nature of that so-called radicalism is important: it derived bon the 
reflection of pacifists upon wartime society in terms of their own experience. 
Isolation was painful enough, but pacifists were, in fact, the target of persecution 
because of their opposition to conscription and their association with political 
radicals. 'They promised not to obstruct the war effort, but their skeptical neutral- 
ism was itself a crime. Pacifists found that their meetings were broken up; their 
friends were harassed, run out of town, and imprisoned; their literature was 
withheld from the mails; their headquarters raided; and the president they 
trusted kept his own peace. Early in the war, before nationalism was virulent, 
the People’s: Council printed in facsimile a Russian peace appeal, together with 
an English translation and this note: "The original copy of the Bulletin from 
which this reproduction is made was smuggled over to this country—though 
not, as in the old days—smuggled owt of Russia, but, as in these strange, new 
days—smuggled into America!" Pacifists now looked upon their earlier warn- 
‘ings as prophetic. The American Union had said in 1916 that “militarism is the 
real danger” of the war, and Randolph Bourne was not alone two years later in 
describing the “inextricable union of militarism and the State,” or in fearing 
that “War is the health of the State."* 

Bourne assumed that the ruling classes use the instruments of the state and its 
military authority to exploit those whose allegiance it commands. There was 
nothing new in his description of economic injustice or even its connection with 
war, but he went on to identify violence as the essence of war and authoritarian- 
ism as the essence of the state. In a state that identifies itself with democracy, the 
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authority of conformity takes the place of violent, physical force. Wartime patriot- 
ism is, therefore, the obverse, the domestic counterpart, of military force. Violence 
and authoritarianism are essentially and equally objectionable. 

Bourne made the most significant statement of this theme, but it was echoed 
in the diverse literature of liberal pacifism, introducing a political and ethical 
note into the antiwar socialism of Max Eastman, Scott Nearing, and Norman 
Thomas. Only three weeks before he applied for membership in the Socialist 
party, Thomas had written that he feared its tendency to bind the individual 
to the class“? He did join because he feared more deeply "the undue exaltation 
of the State" and believed that “radicals ought to stand up and be counted.” 
He was a radical pacifist before he was a socialist, and his distrust of violence and 
authoritarianism would leave its mark upon the party in the future. Scott Near- 
ing was becoming politically more radical in these years, but he declared that, in 
the name of liberty and humanity, he was against violence in any cause. Max 
Eastman was no absolutist—like most socialists he was against World War I 
specifically—but bis fervor against that war modified his radicalism. Later he 
recalled, “A similar thing happened ...to a good may American socialists. The 
reality of armed conflict in Europe dampened the proletarian-revolutionary part 
of their credo, and stepped up to a high pitch the antimilitary part." They 
emerged all the more skeptical and alienated from society. 

Bourne's understanding was reflected, too, in Kirby Page's influential analysis 
of war as the method of violence and in the declarations of pacifists in the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. Their enemy was war itself, and they concluded that war 
was the result of the entire competitive economic system. War could be linked 
to the whole “causal circle,” wrote Vida D. Scudder, a socialist professor at 
Wellesley who had ferreted out the social ideals of English. literature, and the 
pacifist who saw this connection would be forced into a "constructive social 
radicalism."? Under the circumstances it was radical enough to express skepticism 
of the war or the social system of which it was a part. When conformity is an 
instrument of war, as in 1917-18 it was, then skepticism is a crime. The liberal 
pacifists stood accused as a group. In their alienation they discovered that what 
made their pacifism radical was their equal objection to violence and authoritar- 
lanism. 

This discovery pointed toward a new ethic of conflict, one that looked for the 
implications of war as a method and related the instrument to its objectives. As 
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Kirby Page wrote, war must be judged by what it does because that is insepa- 
rable from what it is for. John Haynes Holmes argued at length that although 
the logic of force is that it can defend and liberate men, the fallacy of force is that 
it actually brings new forms of conflict and is the sine qua non of tyranny. Jane 
Addams spoke repeatedly of the futility of using violence in order to deal with 
the causes of fighting. "Militarism can never be abolished by militarism," as the 
majority of socialists had agreed in St. Louis when the American government 
determined to "make the world safe." "Democracy can never be imposed upon 
any country by a foreign power by force of arms.” Their declaration was 
directed specifically to. the international war and was based on a Marxist analysis, 
but it reflected the very liberal values that absolute pacifists took to imply a uni- 
versal principle. l 

The religious pacifists of the FOR abjured fighting ọn the grounds that it is 
sinful in its consequences, and agnostic Max Eastman found himself mindful of 
the “mangled bodies and manic hatreds implied by that lyric word violence so 
dear to humdrum petty-bourgeois dreamers like George Sorel. . . ."* For a 
generation and more pacifists would evaluate choices in terms of the relationship 
of "ends and means" and, in fact, the phrase would acquire a sanctity independent 
of tough-minded analysis. The new pacifist ethic was not fully articulated in its 
inception, in part because the war was brief; the fetters of conformity were 
shortly removed, and professional peace advocates felt free again to fight militar- 
ism without, it seemed, challenging the state. 


The memory of World War I was an important consideration in the responses 
of Americans to foreign affairs for two decades. It was a formative influence 
upon the pacifist. He tended to universalize the war and apply its example to other 
events; he used it to popularize his view that wars are always futile and irrele- ' 
vant to fundamental social issues and that the United States could stand aside 
from a European state system based on force of arms. Revisionist histories of : 
the First World War provided a vehicle for inculcating that view, but they could 
not convey the internationalism that was a corollary of the pacifist’s humanism. 
To the extent that his memory of the war was accepted by the public, it encouraged 
isolationism. 

There was a deeper dilemma. Pacifism was historically oriented to liberal 
values. The progressive background of the liberal pacifist reinforced these values 
even as it socialized them and added a disposition toward political action. In 
1917-18 the pacifist began to view war as an integral part of an unjust social 
order. The instruments of political control involved at least the latent threat of 
violence, he discovered, and these were in the hands of classes opposed to change. 
Behind even the system of democratic majority decision he found the tacit 
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sanctions of violent force. 'To his political. right and left were activists for whom 
violence appeared to be the ultimate authority. 

But if the pacifist remembered anything from World War I, it was that violence 
and authoritarianism were precisely what threatened his every liberal value. 
Against them he began to define an ethic of conflict, dealing with force as an 
instrument for social control and rejecting violent means. 

Only a few pacifists perceived that their impulse to far-reaching reform might 
come into conflict with their refusal to sanction violence in any cause: Evan - 
Thomas and his friends on a hunger strike at Ft. Leavenworth, perhaps; John 
Haynes Holmes trying to find ways to rationalize the passivity. out of pacifism, 
looking for the example of a Gandhi; Kirby Page seeking nonviolent methods 
of social change; moderate socialists warding off a Bolshevik-communist line. 
Even these men forgot the dilemma once the war was over, and they returned 
to normality or took up again the traditional instruments of social change. Liberal 
pacifists would face it again, however, in the agony of defining the road to power 
that split the Socialist party in 1934 and in the fight against war and fascism; 
and their successors would meet it in the sixties in the civil rights movement and 
the opposition to the war in Vietnam. The terms of the dilemma were exposed 
in World War I. A willingness to grapple with them would characterize liberal 
pacifism in the twentieth century. 
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IN 1958, H. Stuart Hughes justified confining his survey of the reconstruction 
of European social thought to the western and central Continent by arguing that 
Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, and Italians contributed more than English- 
men, Americans, or Russians to "the fund of ideas that has come to seem most 
characteristic of our own time." This tendency to neglect English social thought 
in the generation before the First World War fits well with the prevailing view 
of the late Victorian and Edwardian periods as a time of decline, a view given 
now almost classic form by George Dangerfield and newly reiterated by Samuel 
Hynes, who sees that period as a time of “undifferentiated rebellion." But is it 
true that, as J. W. Burrow has recently concluded, "England made no distinctive 
contribution to the rethinking of the fundamental concepts of social thought" in 
the early twentieth century?? On the contrary, from the 1880's until 1914 there 
was in England a genuine, vital revolution in the contents, methodology, and 
purposes of social thought. An inductive, behavioral social science bent upon 
effecting practical social reform overthrew a deductive social theory that as- 
sumed inherent laws of human nature and society? 

By the end of the nineteenth century, a second industrial revolution, social 
dislocation, agricultural decline unemployment, and mounting discontent 
exerted a persistent and accelerating pressure upon traditional social theory. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the development of methods of social inquiry 
testifies to recurrent, though disparately motivated, efforts to reduce complex 
social phenomena to more manageable, often quantitative form.* What these efforts 
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lacked, especially after mid-century, was a satisfying theoretical explanation to 
provide meaning beyond the specific project investigated. Until the end of the 
century some "social scientists" abandoned theory altogether to flounder in mere 
facts, while others, who gathered facts in confirmation of a priori assumptions, 
moved increasingly away from social reality. The creation of an empirical social 
science was retarded before the 1880’s by the lack of empirical social theory. The 
deductive models that had dominated nineteenth-century social theory were un- 
able to predict, explain, or influence events. 

In the 1880’s the new social sciences started with the moralistic idealism and 
progressivist assumptions of their predecessors, but they transformed these as- 
sumptions through a new methodology to create a social science in which 
theory and practice would supplement and correct each other. A moralist’s con- 
viction that individual and social life should be more rational and more hu- 
mane, and the observation that neither reason nor humanity were increasing, led 
the new social scientists to reinterpret progress as the deliberate activity of in- 
formed individuals guided by a probabilistic science derived from experience. As 
moralists, they were compelled to retain progressivist assumptions; altruism, good 
will, social responsibility, all the desirable ethical characteristics could be realized 
only if people and institutions were capable of changing for the better. 

The reforming dedication of the new social scientists was shared at the end 
of the nineteenth century by other individuals and groups, notably Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb and the Fabian Society. The Webbs and other Fabians devised con- 
spicuously successful techniques of investigation, research, and influence, but their 
impatience with theory, their indifference to problems of methodology, and their 
retention of utilitarian psychology and ethics belonged to an older tradition of 
social science. Method to the Webbs meant that procedure, generally an elitist 
manipulation of institutions and their personnel, that would accomplish 
specific goals of reform most efficiently. While the Webbs were concerned essen- 
tially with performance, the new social scientists probed deeply into individual 
motives and those social and economic conditions responsible for behavior. 

The new social sciences were, to use T. H. Kuhn’s suggestive hypothesis 
about the structure of scientific revolutions, the “tradition-shattering complements 
to the tradition-bound activity” of “normal” or prevailing views of society, eco- 
nomics, and politics." The revolution had been heralded by a number of works that 
rejected the methodology and epistemology popular in theoretical and applied so- 
cial science. In the economics of the 1870’s, W. Stanley Jevons and Alfred Marshall 
had arrived independently at an analysis of “utility” that broke decisively with 
the classical system;® and Jevons in 1874 and Karl Pearson in 1892 had argued 
that economic:and social problems should be treated through sophisticated prob- 
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ability theory." William James's earliest analysis of consciousness, the first severance 
of epistemology and psychology in England, appeared in Mind in 1879? Although 
these new doctrines were debated strenuously in the 1870’s and 1880's, they did 
not have a significant impact upon the wider intellectual community until 1890.° 

In 1890, the publication of Alfred Marshall’s Principles of Economics and 
William James’s Principles of Psychology was welcomed enthusiastically by 
intellectuals and an excited press as a revolution in the social sciences. These two 
systematic expositions of content and method immediately became the definitive 
classics in their fields, virtually unchallenged in Britain for a generation. Marshall 
and James imposed behavioral tests upon their new disciplines and each inspired 
critical disciples who carried the new faith to problems that had eluded nineteenth- 
century intellectuals and activists alike? Then, in 1908, Graham Wallas created 
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a revolution in political thought by applying Marshall's quantitative method and 
James's pragmatic psychology tc to the study of politics in his Human Nature in 
Politics 

Technical analysis, quantitative and comparative methodology, and a tenta- 
tive theoretical structure were all revolutionary, but not as revolutionary, perhaps, 
as the ends toward which the new social sciences were directed. Economics, 
psychology, and political science were conceived of as efficient methods for im- 
proving and reforming human nature and society. In common, Marshall, James, 
and Wallas set out to make social science an ordering tool for imposing rational 
and moral imperatives upon the pes anarchy of economic, social, and political 
conflict. ' 

The new social science repudiated a pervasive social theory that had developed 
in response to the unsatisfying, transient, unreliable, and most seriously, unpre- 
dictable qualities of experience. Instead of reforming experience to make it more 
satisfying, nineteenth-century theorists had attempted to abstract principles of 
continuity from its changing attributes. Disturbed and puzzled by the succession 
of rapid changes in Victorian society, they hoped to discover social laws that 
would render experience intelligible and predictable. Even militant opponents 
of theory like the statisticians, who explicitly disavowed questions of cause and 
effect as legitimate concerns for social inquiry, implicitly believed that hidden laws 
governed society? A psychological desire to find reality ordered led thinkers as 
"disparate as John Stuart Mill, Walter Bagehot, Henry Thomas Buckle, Herbert 
Spencer, and T. H. Huxley to seek basic truths about human nature and society 
from which a descriptive social science could be deduced. Stanley Jevons had ob- 
served in 1874 that a scientific or “truly philosophic” mind cannot tolerate doubt 
because it is "the confession of ignorance, and involves a painful feeling of inca- 
pacity."? The form and content of nineteenth-century social science had been set 
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by a question intended to avoid such “incapacity”: “What are the discernible laws 
that govern social life?” There was debate on the rigor of social laws, but 
theorists and activists alike agreed that social reality was governed by funda- 
mental, inherent principles. 

Physical science supplied nineteenth-century social theory with an epistemol- 
ogy and a method for reducing the overwhelming complexity of experience to 
more satisfying proportions. As late as 1870 even so radical an economist as 
Jevons insisted that the fruitful line of development for the social sciences was as 
the “necessary complement to the physical sciences." Physical scientists under- 
stood nature as a permanent and predictable entity governed by universal laws. 
When physicists in the 1920’s were dismayed by their colleagues’ interminable 
debates, they looked back to nineteenth-century physics as an “age of correla- 
tion”! in which phenomena, which had seemed to be “capricious and isolated,” 
were brought into “consistent and comprehensive order.”** 

The physicist’s quest for ideal and typological invariants was virtually unchal- 
lenged until Darwinian biology, a study of individuals differing from one 
another at any given time as well as through time, insisted upon the importance 
of historical origin and individuation. Natural selection, as a process of adapta- 
tion, provided an entirely different kind of scientific model derived from individ- 
ual, clinical, and developmental criteria. The biologist induced general proposi- 
tions from observation and comparative processes that impressed upon him, 
as Huxley pointed out as early as 1854, the “utterly conditional nature of all our 
" knowledge." But Huxley believed that such conditionality was relative to time 
rather than an essential attribute of knowledge itself?" The telling argument 
against biological procedures yielding absolute knowledge came from the quanti- 
tative methods and assumptions implicit in Darwin's conclusions. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, William James attributed to the theory of evolution an 
"entirely new quantitative imagination": that had "swept over our western 
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world” within his generation. Evolutionary theory “now requires us to suppose 
‘a far vaster scale of times, spaces, and numbers than our forefathers ever 
dreamed. . , "1? 

Social theorists did not turn to biological models until after 1880. Then, 
the anomalies of experience made existing social theory glaringly insufficient. 
The physicist’s promise of the increasing unity of knowledge had been relevant 
only to those who wanted to believe that the overwhelming disunity of experi- 
ence was ‘subject to a coercive order that existed behind events. Social re- 
formers who applied themselves to specific social problems often implicitly 
held the same a priori assumptions that the social theorists had borrowed from 
physics. This was especially true of that umbrella reform organization, the 
National Association for the Promotion of the Social Sciences, founded in 1856 
to discover optimal measures for reforming individual character and those social 
diseases that perverted character. Its major conviction—that society was a 
rational consensus of interests willing and able to agree upon and implement 
social remedies—assumed an underlying order to be discovered by the in- 
vestigatory techniques of social science.” These reformers, with their untenable 
burden of assumptions, were as ill-equipped as the deductive theorists to survive 
the growing economic and social discontent of the 1880's. 

Social theorists seeking a comprehensive conceptual structure might have 
turned to mathematics or medicine for their models, but until after World War I, 
they did not. Certainly the educational system singled out mathematics as the 
discipline most appropriate to intellectual training; and medicine, taught and 
practiced outside the educational establishment, was particularly successful in 
dealing with the intimidating problems of public health. Neither mathematics, 
despite its dominance at the universities, nor medicine with its practical victories, 
ever rivaled the influence that physics, and then biology, exerted upon social 
theory. i 

Although social theorists never turned directly to mathematics to provide them 
with either a method or an epistemology, mathematics did serve them indirectly 
in a special way. As long as mathematics was essentially a paradigm of ordered 
explanation, it was the highest form of physics and the purest form of thought. 
In 1854 George Boole equated the laws of thought to the laws of mathematics 
to explain that deductive generalizations were given validity by the “ability 
in our nature to appreciate Order, and the concurrent presumption, however 
founded, that the phenomena of Nature are connected by a principle of Order.” 
The general propositions of mathematics and thought, unlike the collected facts of 
experience, were "necessary" truths” When mathematics explained the phenomena 
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of nature, the implications were mechanistic and deterministic. This was true 
even of fames Clerk Maxwell's and Ludwig Boltzmann's laws of statistical 
mechanics. These statistics had nothing to do with experience or induction; on 
the contrary, they were an a priori deductive imposition of mathematical order 
upon the difficult physical quantities of heat and entropy.” 

Until medicine became concerned with causality, it did not provide models 
readily adaptable to social theory. Innocent of any knowledge of causes, medicine 
treated only symptoms. On rare occasions generalized causal relations were 
identified, such as William Farr's isolation of a London water company as the 
source of the cholera epidemic of 1866; but discovery of the specific cause of 
cholera had to await the development of bacteriology.” Nineteenth-century medi- 
cal study and practice were primarily restorative rather than preventative; the cure 
of a specific malady was intended to restore a previous condition rather than to 
anticipate a future condition of increased well-being. This organic emphasis 
upon continuity was not especially congenial to social theorists committed to 
progressivist assumptions or to those seeking the causes underlying social phenom- 
ena. Medical practice taught only one lesson of importance to social theorists: 
the utility of quantification as an instrument of social observation, a lesson 
implicit in all the new genetic sciences. William James rejected his own medical 
training because it appeared to him to be a superficial mode of soothing suffering 
through palliatives based largely upon ignorance;?" and the founders of British 
social psychology, William McDougall and Wilfred Trotter, rejected their medi- 
cal training and practice to build a social theory on a priori assumptions and a 
deductive methodology ?? 

Until the last two decades of the nineteenth century, most educated people 
believed that proper "science" was, like physics, a system of absolute and in- 
flexible rules that scientists discover?" This lesson was reinforced whenever 
scientists philosophized about their purposes to an audience larger than their 
immediate colleagues. 'The public lectures delivered by eminent English scientists 
at the Royal Institution in 1854 to plead the “important cause of Scientific 
Education” are a striking instance of the way in which the scientific community 
created faith in a given order behind experience?? None of the lecturers related 
scientific education to ordinary affairs or practical needs. On the contrary, the 


22 Kurt Mendelssohn, “Probability Enters Physics," in Turning Points in Physics (Amsterdam, 
1959), 54-67. 
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25 For James's letters complaining of his medical studies, see Allen, William James, 98, 12x. 
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‘study of science was valued as an intellectual pleasure, achieved by demonstrating 
consistent inner lines of connection in the physical world through elegant mathe- 
matical models and clever demonstrative reasoning.” Although there was no 
.nineteenth-century dichotomy. between theoretical and applied science, the pur- 
pose of science was to discover structure, not to impose it. Even Boole, almost 
unique among mathematicians in his view of the laws of nature as strictly "prob- 
able conclusions," still insisted that "the business of science" is "not to create 
laws but to discover them."9? Science was not considered as a manipulative pro- 
cedure until the twentieth-century revolution in physics. No nineteenth-century 
scientist could have legitimately spoken of “inventing the future.”** 

To the nineteenth century, the order of reality was permanent; it could not 
be compelled through science to be other than it was. John Tyndall, one of the 
most important popularizers of nineteenth-century science, described scientific 
inquiry as the procedure for understanding the “visual record of the Creator’s 
logic.”®? The spirit of the Royal Institution lectures of 1854 was captured by Wil- 
liam B. Hodgson's definition of science as the “order which binds the parts 
into a whole,” or more simply as “the pursuit of Law.'5? “Law” was a rational 
description of the fixed, uniform, and inevitable qualities of a static physical 
universe. Only Michael Faraday, the self-educated head of the Royal Institution, 
brilliantly and uniquely successful as an experimental physicist without mathe- 
matical training, warned against the illusion of absolute and complete knowl- 
edge: “In drawing a conclusion it is very difficult, but not the less necessary, to 
make it proportionate to the evidence: except where certainty exists (a case of rare 
occurrence) we should consider our decisions as probable only.” It is true that 
Faraday's ignorance of mathematics compelled him to represent physical reality 
through physical models rather than by means of abstract mathematical formulas. 
But his skepticism about deductive theory came from his belief in laboratory 
experiment as the means for testing conclusions, from his conviction that natural 
laws were simply summaries of existing levels of knowledge, and from his 
Sandemanian belief that absolute truth was an attribute exclusive to God.” 


29 Lord Kelvin never completely accepted’ Clerk Maxwell’s brilliant mathematical model for de- 
scribing electro-magnetism, but he could not help admiring its “beauty.” Kelvin, “Presidential Ad- 
dress to the Royal Society, November 30, 1893,” in Popular Lectures and Addresses (London, 1894), 
IL, 547. 
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Faraday's caution was not accepted by the scientific establishment until the end 
of the century ?? l 

. Throughout the second half of the nineteenth century, physicists, popularizers 
of science, and philosophers created an intellectual atmosphere receptive to the 
belief that social laws were the analogies of physical laws and of an order higher 
than mere empirical generalizations." This dichotomy between a causal science 
and empirical experience was established by the authority of J. S. Mill's Logic 
(1843) 35 Mill had been torn between his desire for a social science based upon 
causal laws on the one hand and his need to trust individual moral responsibility 
on the other. Mill recognized that the scientific process began and ended with 
experience, but the effect of his treatment of social laws was to leave them as 
generalized and deterministic principles. Mill used demonstrative reasoning 
to reduce problems of individual behavior and social process to tendencies not 
easily distinguishable from deductive physical laws. Once the basic social postu- 
lates were understood, social and individual tendencies could be predicted, Mill 
believed, with substantial accuracy. A sincere moralist and a liberal advocate 
of social change, he contributed, unwittingly, to a tradition of social science 
suspicious of change. His treatment of the mechanics of change as regular and 
continuous, though not yet adequately grasped, did not invite individual reform- 
ing activism. Although Mill tried to modify the causal qualities of his social 
“tendencies” by assigning ‘moral responsibility to individuals for self-direction,®* 
he never succeeded in reconciling causal social process with the role of individual 
choice and conduct. In his 1851 revision of the Logic, he reduced the compulsion 
of social laws further by arguing that instinct, too, was susceptible to willed 
“mental influences" and education. As rector of Saint Andrews University in 
1867 he emphasized simultaneously the determined conditions of existence and 
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the need for individual effectiveness in a battle between good and evil, which 
changed as human nature and society changed.*! But as long as the "fundamental 
problem" of social science was to find the laws of progress upon which society 
evolved, individualistic morality was left little influence. 

A belief in causal laws led other social scientists, who declared themselves 
free of all “systems of opinion or doctrine,” to find evidence for progress well 
into the 18g0’s.** Even T..H. Huxley, notoriously skeptical about the reality of 
progress, admitted by 1886 that the growth of all science, including social science, 
“means the demonstration of order and natural causation among phenomena 
which had not previously been brought under these perceptions."? When Huxley 
opened the new Scientific College at Birmingham in 1880, he urged that sociology 
apply the methods of physics to show “that social phenomena are as much the 
expression of natural laws as any others."** The ordering models that social 
theorists took from physics satisfied esthetic and intellectual cravings for an 
internally consistent system derived logically from deductive postulates, but at the 
expense of their ability to control and improve given conditions. A longing for 
social order and its persistent elusiveness in experience led nineteenth-century 
social theory into a blind alley. 

When Victorian social theorists accepted the concept of causality, they were 
uneasy, as Mill had been, about its deterministic implications. Many of the most 
dramatic results in nineteenth-century science had implicitly undermined free 
will by emphasizing a deterministic causality. Hermann Helmholtz’s theory of 
the conservation of energy excluded individual free will completely, while the 
study of reflex action in physiology indicated, at least to T. H. Huxley, that 
behavior might in fact be completely automatic. The most damaging evidence 

. against individual freedom was marshalled in Quételet's “moral statistics.” In his 
Sur l'Homme (1835) he had argued that figures showed that the constancy of 
crime seemed “quite independent of human foresight”? Although Quételet was 
never entirely convinced that individual freedom was impossible, many of his 
readers, like George Boole, were carried away by his startling statistics to con- 
clude that where large numbers of men were involved, there was a “very remark- 
able degree of regularity in their behavior."" 

Statistics had been used as an account of causality by Laplace before Quételet, 
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and it was used in this way by Clerk Maxwell to explain the thermal behavior 
of molecules. But Maxwell was disturbed about the limiting effect of such a 
model, and in 1873 he urged scientists to study the “singularities and instabilities 
rather than the continuities and stabilities of things,” to dispel that “prejudice in 
favour of determinism which seems to arise from assuming that the physical 
science of the future is a mere magnified image of the past."*? If “averages,” or 
“general laws,” or “predetermined tendencies,” were applied to social phenomena, 
then individual differences were rejected. William James worried considerably 
about individuals who were tempted to "relinqui their standards of value to the 
misleading appearances of inevitability-*? 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, as well as at the end, ond were 
deeply interested in questions of value, and the gap between the ideal and the real 
was lamented loudly. Yet social theory based upon deterministic assumptions per- 
mitted thought and conduct to survive, even when they failed to meet normative 
criteria. Few nineteenth-century theorists were willing to allow the past to deter- 
mine the structure of the present and the future.” 

Nineteenth-century social theory had attempted to treat the ideal and the real 
as if they were complementary parts of knowledge and experience. Many in- 
dividuals, responding to various religious, humanitarian, or psychological im- 
peratives, wanted to act constructively against conditions unacceptable to them. 
To provide room for their ethical view of individual activism within a larger 
causal scheme, they accepted a progressive view of history. If the individual 
could perceive the progressive processes, then he could move more rapidly on an 
escalator inevitably, but slowly, ascending. If free will were an agent for a greater 
good, then the incompatability between social causality and individual reformism 
disappeared; the individual could overcome the psychological defeat resulting 
from the realities of adversity by believing that his purposes, because progressive, 
were irresistible in the long run. Such a rationalization was comforting, but it 
could not do away with the moral dilemma of using ends to justify means. 
Moreover, this reconciliation, in theory and in practice, depended entirely upon 
agreement that progressive forces did indeed move history. 

When, in the last half of the nineteenth century, the notion of beneficent 
forces began to be challenged by Darwinian biology, reflex studies in physiology, 
a re-enforced mechanism in physics, and the erosion of religious conviction, 
causality remained as an attribute of history affecting man but not necessarily . 
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in his interest. If the processes of history were neutral, then what were the options 
open to individuals unwilling to accept the determinism of prevailing tendencies? 
Some Victorian social theorists tried to make moral voluntarism and invariable 
social laws consistent by assigning them different levels of influence: Charles 
Kingsley's inaugural address as Regius Professor of History at Cambridge in 
1860 admitted broad patterns in history, but he made progress depend completely 
upon individuals acting according to conscience." But Kingsley was no more 
successful than Mill; the unity of knowledge and reality presupposed by causal 
laws was’ contradicted by his assumption of free will. None of the nineteenth- 
century theories of ethics and society ever explained why actual behavior and 
institutions deviated so widely from the idealized form postulated through ab- 
stract social laws. 

Victorian theories about social and political behavior were normative or 
psychological; they either discussed human nature as they wanted it to be or as 
they thought it actually was. Neither normative theory, derived from rationalist 
biases, nor psychological precepts, rooted in the intuitionists’ “common sense," 
was sufficient to explain behavior."? Both schools were dissatisfied with prevailing 
ethics, but neither could find any ethical imperative in its views of social process. 
Eventually both schools were compelled to appeal to the individual's ethical 
conscience, although with serious qualms about the efficacy of such an appeal. 

At the end of the century, an infusion of Hegelian idealism reduced the 
ethical dilemma of social theory to an internal conflict between a higher and 
a lower self. The evangelical struggle between flesh and spirit was translated by 
T. H. Green into a social conflict between individual rights and political obliga- 
tions. The retention of both positive social laws and individualistic morality had 
been most ambitious in Herbert Spencer’s attempt to devise a physical science of 
ethics. Green pointed out that the effect of Spencer’s reconciliation would be an 
acceptance of current behavior as if it were the only behavior possible.” Instead, 
Green’s ethics contrasted the unsatisfactory quality of existing behavior with 
superior standards that ought to exist)? Oxford idealism, influenced by Green, 
asserted that social structure and ethical value must be imposed by the mind.” 
At Cambridge, G. E. Moore persuaded a brilliant generation of undergraduates 
that ethics were neither predetermined nor governed by natural laws? Al- 
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though the social and ethical theories developed at Oxford and Cambridge were 
disparate in content and purpose, their point of congruence lay in a rejection 
of the values perpetuated by history as a sufficient source of judgment. 

By the close of the century, social reformers in search of supportive social 
theory found little inspiration in the unresolved contradictions between posi- 
tivism and experience. Nor could they persuade themselves, as many of the 
antitheoretical reformers of the National Association for the Promotion of the 
Social Sciences and the various statistical societies had done, that social and 
moral progress would be demonstrated if sufficient statistics were accumulated. 
After 1880, social theorists rejected assumptions of progressive teleology to find 
‘their methods in progressive epistemology, but the old philosophical debate 
between rationalism and empiricism continued to divide them. 

Rationalism had been bolstered throughout the nineteenth century by the 
typological and ideal physical sciences. Although challenged by an increase 
in experimental science at the end of the century, rationalistic physics re-emerged 
in 1gos in the newer and grander structure of relativity.’ Empiricism, always 
second in the nineteenth-century debate, had been made more reputable by the 
"quantitative" procedures of Darwinian natural science, by the success of statisti- 
cal methods in practical policy questions, especially in public health, and by the 
rising pressures of social problems whose solutions could not be ‘postponed 
indefinitely. Rationalism and empiricism met at the end of the century in agree- 
ment that "facts" were a function of mind. No one was willing to believe that 
"facts are merely recognised by a mind, not made by it." This unwillingness to 
accept a reality independent of mind was endorsed by the new sciences of 
biology, psychology, anthropology, and much of sociology in their emphasis upon 
origins rather than essences. 

"When reformers after 1880 adapted a theoretical structure to give coherence 
to their reforming impulse, their choice of method and theory was governed by 
their assumptions about human nature and sotiety. The rationalistic or deductive 
model attracted theorists who valued stability more than free will, while the 
, empirical or inductive model appealed more to advocates of experimental change 
and individual choice. The social psychologist William McDougall used 
deductive and axiomatic principles to find the individual a regrettable deviate 
from the increasingly ordered process of evolution toward a supra-collective 
mind able to overcome the unpredictable and irrational impulses that drove 
every individual? Graham Wallas, the pioneering political scientist who applied 
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the perceptions of Marshall and James to political problems, used the inductive 
model to gather damning evidence against individuals unwilling to choose social, 
economic, and political forms genuinely responsive to their needs.9? 

Those people who, at the end of the nineteenth century, attempted to develop 
a specialized science of man that combined both theory and practice did not 
act collectively, nor did they see themselves as having common goals. There 
were others, such as the Webbs, too preoccupied with practice to inquire into 
theory; their eclectic methods were meant only to achieve particular results. To 
these ends, they adapted convenient social science tools without pausing to 
question the larger nature and contents of social science. Those who did attempt 
to create a professional social science, with the exception of sociology, which was 
torn into conflicting fragments, may be put into three distinct categories for 
the sake of analysis: reformers, revisionists, and traditional positivists. Each of the 
three believed that they were pioneers on the brink of fundamentally new dis- 
coveries about man in society, but only the reformers can be called "new" des 
scientists. They were the only ones who genuinely succeeded in creating "new" 
methods, contents, and purposes for the social sciences. 

The traditional positivists were the least influential of the three groups. 
Edward Westermaarck, co-recipient with L. T. Hobhouse of the first chair of 
sociology at the University of London from 1904 to 1907, and the anthropologist 
E. B. Tylor, were the most successful spokesmen for the traditional view.9* 
Westermaarck and Tylor used empirical research to verify their conclusions, but 
their plethora of data was superficial window dressing for a familiar stock of a 
priori social concepts. Selective research supported their original conviction that 
the past, present, and future were necessary and continuing stages in the desirable 
development of man and his institutions. The comparative sociology and 

anthropology influenced by Tylor and Westermaarck studied development to 
"discover those conditions specific to social progress and conducive to individual 
action. In practice their "empirical" methodology was simply a crude application 
of evolutionary precepts to a reassuring history of morality. The traditional 
positivists provided familiar testimonials to individual progress from irresponsible 
irrationality toward mature reason. 

The revisionists, too, and especially the social psychologists, wanted moral 
conduct to improve, but they could find no evidence of the growth of social 
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morality in evolutionary history. On the contrary, they were alarmed by the 
values and conduct that evolution appeared to perpetuate. Beginning with an 
irrationalist view of human nature and an organic image of society governed by 
inherent laws of development, they rejected emphatically the rationalist aspira- 
tions of a priori sociology. When they tried to reconcile their understanding of 
morality, as the obligation to be reasonable, equitable, and altruistic, with their 
pessimistic view of human nature, they failed. Their distrust of human nature 
drove them into a modified and ‘elitist version of the positivist social theory 
they had set out to repudiate.“ Revisionist social scientists preferred the security 
of universal laws to the threat of individual irrationality. Eugenicists belonged 
to this tradition too. They wanted to manipulate heredity, but for ends that 
conformed to organic institutions and values. Their only criticism of the status 
quo was that it lacked sufficient efficiency.™ All the revisionists wanted to reject 
rationalist psychology and teleology, but their "science" continued to be modeled 
upon the rational persuasiveness of demonstrative argument. The effect of ` 
revisionist social science was political elitism and conservative social theory. 

The development of sociology vacillated unsuccessfully between traditional 
positivism, revisionism, and the newer social science until after the First World 
War. In 1877, G. J. Shaw-LeFevre, in his presidential address to the London 
Statistical Society, reminded his colleagues that the “science of Sociology” was 
“essentially a deductive” one, concerned with causality. The following year, J. K. 
Ingram, president of the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 
Association, urged that the section be converted into a Sociology Section based 
upon an inductive methodology. When Henry Sidgwick was president of that 
section in 1885 he completely rejected traditional positivism and sociology to 
argue that it is “our business to carry on more limited and empirical studies of 
society. . . .”°* After the founding of the Sociological Society in 1904, debates upon 
method and purpose grew vehement. Sides were drawn between practical social 
administrators and theoreticians like L. T. Hobhouse, editor of the Sociological 
Review, who believed that the most immediate problem for sociologists was the 
development of theory. This culminated in a divisive crisis in 1911 that was 
not reconciled until the 1920's.9 
~ The genuine revolution in the social sciences began after 1880 in response to 
the inadequate content of existing social theory, the inadequate condition of 
social reality, and the inability of nineteenth-century social science to deal with 
.these inadequacies systematically and successfully. The immediate effect of the 
revolution was to change the problems considered appropriate to social science 
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by enlarging the narrow concern of earlier reformers with individuals or small 
groups and by limiting theoretical analysis to the specific social anomalies that 
demanded immediate and critical attention. The potential political power of a 
barely literate democracy, the multiplication of social, economic, and political 
hostilities between individuals and groups, and the growing guilt among intel- 
lectuals about responsibility for these conditions led the new social scientists 
to reject the continuing influences of the past upon the present, whether ideologi- 
cal or institutional. 

The new social scientists started with sanguine expectations about their ability 
to explain, and eventually to solve, the anomalous character of experience. Their 
optimism came from the novelty of their specialized program- and, most impor- 
tant, from a moralistic faith that truth and right must prevail against error and. 
evil. Their science, based upon tentative assessments of experience, would impose 
progressive direction upon random social processes? Retaining a psychological 
and moral trust in science as an objective method for distinguishing truth from 
error, the. new social scientists restricted scientific method to the measurement, 
observation, and comparison of data in actual time and place. 

Measurement was not a new concept in social science, but its use at the end 
of the century was entirely different. In his provocative analysis of revolutions in 
science, T. H. Kuhn suggested that the function of measurement is either to 
precipitate a crisis by exposing anomalies in prevailing theory or to aid in the 
choice between competing theories? This analysis is not characteristic of the 
social sciences today, but it can be applied to the positivistic social science ascendant 
until the 1880's.” Measurement did precipitate a crisis by disclosing the inability 
of positivist theory to analyze accurately problems of behavior and organization, 
and it did aid the emerging social sciences to resolve the conflict between 
rationalistic and empirical epistemology and deductive and inductive method. 

Although the new social scientists tried to restrict their analysis to measure- 
ment, their reforming ambitions spilled over the limits of the methodology they 
had adopted because they never thought of themselves as objective and disin- 
terested students of academic problems. They were passionate partisans of indi- 
vidual well-being—moral, mental and material—to be achieved within a 
liberal, democratic society. Service to ethical ends motivated Marshall's economics, 
James’s psychology, Wallas’ political science, Hobhouse’s social philosophy, and 
Seebohm Rowntree’s sociology of poverty. When James argued in 1879 that the 
individual could not remain neutral or skeptical in moral questions, he was 
voicing the pervasive reforming ethic of his time.” A commitment to a muscular 
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progressivism, a disciplined exercise of will and reason, was pervasive in reform- 
ing thought and conduct at the turn of the century. Until after World War I, 
social science was expected to provide guidance for ethical progress, to tell "what 
might be" and “what ought to be”? 

The new social scientists were clear about their ethical obligation.. They 
were less certain of the methods best suited to effect those obligations. In parallel 
though unrelated movements, the physical sciences and a new mathematics were 
developing revolutionary methods. The growing emphasis upon experiment in 
the physical sciences supported the social scientists' reliance upon experience, 
but the new mathematics was entirely irrelevant to their theoretical or methodo- 
logical needs. Traditional physics, demonstrated through a mathematics under- 
stood as the most concise and truest expression of physical reality, was challenged 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century by the extension of experimental 
facilities, beginning with the foundation of the Cavendish Laboratory at Cam- 
bridge in 1871," and by the growth of a new mathematics cut away completely 
from any reference to the empirical. The trend of nineteenth-century mathematics 
in England, from Boole through W. K. Clifford, John, Venn, and Bertrand 
Russell, was toward an equation of mathematics and logic, an analysis of internal 
consistencies rather than an attempt to discover truths, simply to know "what 
can be deduced from what.”"* Experiment, as a proof of a priori principles, or as 
an inductive process leading to the formulation of new principles, compelled 
even the most deterministic science to undergo empirical tests at some point. 
But in the new mathematics, algebra no longer dealt with quantities, non- 
Euclidean geometry was no longer concerned with spatial relationships and 
figures in nature, and even arithmetic studied "trans-finite" numbers that 
could not be counted.” 

The new social scientists were keenly interested in these changes fermenting 
in other disciplines, both to confirm their own directions and to indicate possible 
pitfalls. Inductive procedures required in experiment became central to their 
method, but they found no use for a mathematics indifferent to ‘experience. 
They were interested in a mathematical representation of quantitative and com- 
parative data and in the refinement of statistics and probability as methods of 
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comprehensive psychological, social economic, and political investigation. One 
of the earliest applications of the new mathematical techniques to social problems 
was the eugenicists’ development of probability theory. The new social scientists 
strenuously opposed the eugenicists’ subversion of theory and method to a priori, 
exclusively elitist ends.”® James, Marshall, and Wallas would not use any tool 
that disposed of the disarray of experience by imposing a deductive structure upon 
it. . 
Since Laplace in 1820, probability had developed as a form of deductive . 
thought. Probability theory could have been used, as the social scientists were to 
do, to originate or to prove limited géneralizations, but instead probability be- 
came a means for subjecting manifestations of chance to predictable laws. In- 
fluenced by Quételet's statistics, George Boole had tried in the 1850’s to devise 
a deductive general theory of probability that would permit a social scientist 
to make successful predictions. Jevons, influenced by Boole, interpreted probability 
to mean that there are no necessary and sufficient causes. This implied clearly 
that order or natural laws resulted from fortuitous and random circumstances. 
The same lesson was repeated in the conclusions of Darwinian biology, atomic 
physics, and a revival of Mendelian biology. It was left to the mind to impose 
order upon chance through techniques of deductive mathematical probability. 
Probability theory was applied to the a priori ordering of social chance in 
Francis Galton's Hereditary Genius (1869), an attempt to establish intellectual 
achievement as a direct function of heredity. Galton adopted Quételet’s normal 
law of error to measure ability without questioning whether this law actually 
explained the conditions in the real world. By 1889 Galton had found this law to 
be “a wonderful form of cosmic order.” The “huger the mob, the greater the 
apparent anarchy, the more perfect is its sway. . . .” Galton confused the structure 
imposed by his theoretical tool with the actual conditions he set out to investigate; 
he marveled how, in large samples of chaotic elements, “an unsuspected and 
most beautiful form of regularity proves to have been latent all along. The tops 
of the marshalled rows form a flowing curve of invariable proportions, and each 
element, as it is sorted into place, finds, as it were, a pre-ordained niche, accurately 
adapted to fit it.""" Pearson added a more developed concept of correlation, 
“broader, than causation,” to enable the social sciences, like the physical sciences, 
to be treated through mathematics.”® This tradition, challenged with conspicuous 
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success by the new social scientists, continued to have its adherents. Raphael 
Mendola, the Herbert Spencer Lecturer for rg1o, told his audience that even 
when there were enough observed facts to permit their quantitative expression, 
the important conclusions in science were "arrived at deductively by men who 
have never carried out an experiment or made an observation—through the most 
powerful and potent of all weapons—mathematics.””® 

The new social scientists selected from contemporary developments in method 
and theory what best served their reforming purposes. The range of their choice 
appeared, initially, to be restricted by the recalcitrant traditions persisting in 
educational and professional institutions. But the most persistent tradition, a 
preference for amateurism, actually facilitated the revolution in the social sciences 
by compelling social scientists to develop independent traditions and to define , 
their own competence, method, and purpose. The prolific contributions of 
amateur science throughout the nineteenth century, most remarkable in T. H. 
Huxley's successful efforts to be equally proficient in a staggering variety of 
subjects, had encouraged men without a formal preparation to pursue a wide 
range of scientific problems actively and often effectively. But the new social 
scientists saw that the intensive development of their disciplines must rely upon 
consistent professional training and practice: amateurism was more a liability 
than a liberating force. Even by the end of the century and with few exceptions, 
professional standards were neither rigorously defined nor enforced by professional 
bodies. Educational administrators, too, were unwilling to consider specialized 
studies essential to their curricula.** In the absence of compelling professional 
traditions, the new social scientists were able to resist the dominant positivist 
canons established in the public schools, universities, and "scientific" associations. 
The parameters of these institutions, their isolated and aristocratic values, were, in 
- any case, too narrow for the new social scientists who wanted to reach the greatest 
number of people? If progress depended upon values, as the new social scientists 
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believed, then the problem was to discover what those values should be and how to 
make them available throughout society. Theology, utilitarianism, and Anglicized 
idealism had not, alone or in combination, been able to resolve the conflicts be- 
tween individual desires and social needs. Marshall, James, and Wallas believed 
that only "science" could make a democratic society a moral one. 

When the new social scientists tried to build their "science," they were con- 
fronted with divergent and conflicting views of scientific method, including 
mathematical demonstration, experimental evidence, crude impressionism, sensi- 
tive perception, and analysis of similar and dissimilar events. The only common 
assumption in all these views was that scientific thought, properly understood, 
was the means by which human progress was accomplished. The new social 
scientists replaced scientific thought by a scientific method that would eventually 
produce practicable criteria for progressive change. An interest in refining 
scientific method characterized the different varieties of social thought at.the 
close of the century. The realization that science was hindered by inappropriate 
methods led Karl Pearson to define method broadly as an “orderly classification 
of facts followed by the recognition of relationship and recurring sequence."9* 
William James described science similarly as a "certain dispassionate method." 
While Pearson was to use biometrics as a methodological prelude to eugenic 
changes, James knew that if science were degraded to a particular "set of results 
that one should pin one's faith upon and hug forever," it would serve only 
sectarian purposes.5 All the new social scientists understood method as a flexible 
and expanding set of procedures to observe and test experience. l 

The inability of nineteenth-century social theory to account for burgeoning 
complexity taught the new social scientists to avoid simple panaceas and com- 
prehensive laws. Marshall's economics, James's psychology, and Wallas’ political 
science used generalized theory only to clarify concrete cases. A theoretical 
structure was no more than a convenient way of arranging complicated data. 
James’s “radical empiricism” testified to the view that everything in a plural 
world was hypothetical. Marshall and Wallas believed that, too.* The debris of 
population growth, industrial displacement, agricultural recession, economic 
depression, and human irrationality could not be eliminated by sweeping it all 
under a seamless carpet of theory. i i 

If the new social scientists had discarded theory completely, then their quanti- 
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tative and experimental techniques would have resulted in a narrative miscel- 
lany typical of Charles Booth's statistical inquiries into the life and labor of 
London's poor, or in specific critiques of institutional abuses exemplified by 
the Webbs's treatment of the poor laws. While Booth provided a descriptive and 
detailed census of the "condition of England," and the Webbs provided programs 
implemented a generation later, neither statistics nor the Webbs's prescriptions 
replaced the social and economic theory they had discarded. 

Booth began, as the new social scientists did, with a conviction that existing 
theory failed from a “want of reality" because it was based upon "a series of 
assumptions very imperfectly connected with the observed facts of modern 
life."?' Booth's data contributed to the eventual growth of a sociology of poverty, 
but his work lacked systematic and critical analysis. Inspired by Booth, the Quaker 
industrialist Seebohm Rowntree surveyed poverty in York. He used more direct 
and perceptive sampling techniques, which led to specific wage and social security 
recommendations, but Rowntree's work lacked an adequate conceptual form. 
The tradition begun by Booth and Rowntree produced a torrent of blue-books 
and government reports, which overwhelmed reformers from 1900 to 1914 with 
a mass of unevaluated information. The new social scientists went beyond the 
social investigators to use experience and theory as complementary processes 
to resolve crises that could not be subsumed under comprehensive laws or 
postponed in a passive expectation of the triumph of progressive forces. 

Definition of method raised critical problems of content, meaning, and purpose. 
The early twentieth-century quarrel between the Eugenics Laboratory and its 
critics Marshall, Keynes, and Hobhouse, appeared to turn on the reliability of 
the statistical techniques developed by Galton, but the real issue was the eugeni- 
cists' absolute belief.in heredity and their opponents' reliance upon environment. 
The larger Edwardian debate over measurement as the essential method of 
social science often became a discussion of the validity of technique to the exclusion 
of more essential problems of purpose. In part this reflected a growing intellectual 
concern for defining problems more precisely. G. E. Moore complained in 1903 
that disagreement in philosophy arose because attempts to answer questions were 
made without “first discovering what it is which you desire to answer."9? The 
social sciences suffered from a similar confusion about their appropriate functions. 

The new social scientists carefully isolated the questions they wanted to 
answer; they had greater difficulty in selecting and verifying the data required to 
answer those questions. Physical and social sciences agreed by the last decade 
of the century that whatever was found to be "true" would be compelling for 

everyone who knew all the relevant data, but there was fundamental disagree- 
ment about the nature of truth. Rationalists understood truth as that that 
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cohered with the established body of belief, while empiricists required truth 
to correspond to given "facts" from the actual world. James, Marshall, and 
Wallas discarded both traditional views to consider truth as a human value. 

William James insisted that our convictions about the "truth" of scientific 
laws were much more like a "religious faith than like an assent to a demon- 
stration."9? He was impressed considerably by that aspect of Karl Pearson's 
thought that found science "true" only in the sense of yielding a "conceptual 
shorthand, economical for our descriptions."?! Pearson had described science 
as a “mental shorthand” for the “sequences of our preceptions,” a means of 
classification and reasoning, but not an "explanation." That a "certain sequence 
has occurred and recurred in the past is a matter of experience" that we call 
"causation"; that it will continue to "recur in the future is a matter of belief" 
that we call "probability." Pearson obviously influenced James's view of the 
tentative nature of scientific laws, but he never persuaded James of the unity of 
science as a progressive enterprise in which the observed relationships and se- 
quences would fall into increasingly comprehensive formulas.9? 

James could not find in evolution the.progressive content that gave such 
comfort to Pearson. Instead evolutionary doctrines taught him to accept a 
"plastic world" in which "almost all our functions, even intellectual, are seen as 
‘adaptations’ and possibly transient adaptations to practical human needs."9? 
Pearson's skepticism about scientific "truth," derived from his use of probability 
theory, was contradicted by his faith in an inexorable idea of progress.?* James, 
and the other new social scientists, treated thought, experience, and method, 
and judgments about them as ephemeral expressions of human needs in particular 
historical circumstances. ; 

It may be that James and the others confused the definition of truth with the 
criterion for testing it, but his treatment of “truth” as simply a collective name 
for “verification processes”? made the old antithesis between inductive and deduc- 
tive methods irrelevant to social science. Deduction, induction, quantification, and 
probability all became methods of verification in the Edwardian debate over 
measurement. To the new social scientists, "law" was a regularity of. human 
behavior under a specific set of circumstances, a regularity that could be observed 
directly or whose existence could be surmised through the process of inductive 
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reasoning. Such regularity, based upon forms of verification suited to the 
particular problem, meant only that individuals were likely to react in certain 
ways to certain situations. When the new social scientists gave up the quest for 
positivistic social laws, they accepted a concept of verification based essentially 
upon inductive probabilities. So long as men create and govern their own cir- 
cumstances, inductive “Jaws” or principles have no deterministic content and 
there are no discernible limits restricting the reformer except his concept of 
reform. 

Through systematic inquiry into the origins and nature of individual be- 

havior in different circumstances, the new social scientists developed professional 
` and highly specialized disciplines with distinct methodologies, plans of study, 
and apprenticeship requirements. Alfred Marshall, in his inaugural lecture as 
Professor of Economics at Cambridge in 1885, defined economic theory as a tool 
for reasoning “about those motives of human action which are measurable"? 
Between 1886 and 1903, Marshall measured them in quantitative and comparative 
studies of currency, prices, gold and silver, local taxes, fiscal policy, international 
trade, and poor relief. Unlike most of his successors, he was able to apply his 
method to practical problems with appreciable success: the inquiries he con- 
ducted had direct effect upon government policy? 

“Fundamentally discontented with existing conditions, the new social scientists 
intended their science to be a prolegomenon to change, defeating the determinism 
of chance and other actively regressive forces. William James’s pluralism, the 
heart of his philosophy and psychology, developed in opposition to the idea that 
an individual is forced to act, or to believe, in any special way because of given 
circumstances. Apart from James, British and American prewar psychology 
remained either exclusively epistemological in its analysis of consciousness or 
mechanistic in its explanation of behavior. Mechanistic psychology adopted 
' a robot model to explain behavior as essentially reactive, responding innately or 
through learning, to imposed stimuli?’ James would not accept “automaton- 
theory" with its “a priori and quasi metaphysical grounds” because he viewed 
behavior as a consequence of consciousness, “at all times primarily a selecting 
agency."?? Free will was "true" in James’s evaluative judgment of truth, because 
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of its meliorative content as a “general cosmological theory of promise” with 
the same fruitful function as any other “doctrine of relief” that promised in- 
dividuals a better future. Marshall’s synthesis of history and analysis in his 
Principles tried to delineate those economic conditions requisite to successful 
meliorative change, while Graham Wallas’ synthesis of psychology and politics 
exposed the forces retarding such change. 

Even though no reassuring faith in individual progress could be extrapolated 
from the events of tlie late nineteenth century, all the new social scientists were 
determined to retain individual, rational, and moral criteria for progressive 
change. Án insistence that science serve ethical ends prevailed among late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century reformers, despite the diversity of their 
ends; but the new social scientists had no beneficent movers like evolution, pro- 
gress, reason, or God, to rely upon ultimately.?! The most probing question we 
are ever asked, James wrote in his Principles, is: "Will you or won't you have it 
so??? Marshall and Wallas accepted this implicitly. As an economist, Marshall 
asked: “How far is it possible to remedy the evils of the present day?"!9* while 
Wallas taught about individual vulnerability to manipulation and the practical 
courses to overcome it.!^* 

The new social scientists, although they did rely upon individual commitment 
as a spur to reform, recognized that individuals live in complex groups that 
restrict their activity. It was not apathetic individuals but a lack of organization 
that created basic social problems. The new social scientists’ analysis of history 
as a gratuitous complex of random forces led them to believe that planning would 
defeat irrationality and inhumanity. They disagreed about immediate priorities, 
but they shared the conviction that no part of society could be left to develop 
haphazardly. Their emphasis upon organization obscured the more fundamental 
problem of the immediate ends that specific organizations ought to serve. 
Increased ‘rationality and morality may be valuable precepts, but they are not. 
organizing principles. 

Just before World War I, Graham Wallas found thought, literature, and politics 
permeated by a “pervasive fear, conscious or half-conscious, that the civilization 
which we have adopted so rapidly and with so little forethought may prove un- 
able to secure either a harmonious life for its members or even its own stability;"105 
Wallas was afraid. that the fallibility of reason and will, which he had revealed 
convincingly in his pioneering ‘study, Human Nature in Politics, would dis- 
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courage intellectuals from assuming social and political responsibilities. Wallas' 
experience in politics, his careful scrutiny of actual political behavior, and his 
‘repudiation of the intellectualist fallacies perpetuated within deductive social 
and political theory led him further than either Marshall or James. Both Marshall 
and James had denied the reality of compelling social laws, but they had been 
unwilling to question the efficacy of individual reason and will to overcome 
irrational compulsions and an inadequate society. James’s exploration of the 
nature of belief should have made him more sensitive than Marshall to instinc- 
tual influences upon thought and behavior. The evolutionary relation between 
instinct and habit, the educational role of imitative instincts, and the identification 
of “sociability and shyness” as important instincts never led James to conclude 
that instinct determined social, economic, or political behavior.1°* Although James 
understood mind to be, like Nature, “a real jungle, where all things are provi- 
sional, half-fitted to each other, and untidy,"9" he persisted in believing that 
reason could convert jungles into Cambridge gardens. 

Wallas never confused his reformist ideals with actual conditions; his faith 
was as great as the other new social scientists, except that it began in greater 
skepticism. Through a devastating critique of the ethical and rationalist psychology 
sufficient for Marshall, and even James, Wallas initiated a behavioral political 
science concerned as much with human nature as with circumstances. Wallas 
accepted T. H. Green's moral axioms and tried to find behavioral criteria for 
converting those axioms into practical beliefs. He understood, as Marshall and 
‘James did not, that even the best-intentioned sense of political obligation had little 
opportunity for effectiveness unless armed with psychological knowledge of the 
motives and conditions influencing actual conduct. James had described psychol- 
ogy as "the most powerful ally of hortatory ethics"9* but he had never 
suggested any practical application of this principle. Marshall, too, believed that 
psychology and ethics were inseparable and essential to any reform. Torn be- ` 
tween economics and psychology, Marshall had chosen economics because of 


the "increasing urgency of economic studies as a means towards human well- 
being.” 


At the beginning of the new century, the Corpus Christi Professor of Juris- 
prudence at Oxford described the dominant concern of his time as a “craving 
for a scientific treatment of the problems of social life"? This craving could not 
be satisfied by social theory that reduced complex phenomena to a few simple 
laws. When Marshall, James, and Wallas set functional limits to specific social 
problems, they changed the scientific model accepted since the 1840's as most ap- 
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propriate for all forms of scientific inquiry. The new social sciences circumscribed 
social theory with inductive procedures.and tentative conclusions, separating 
economics, psychology, and political science from positivistic quests for universal 
truth. The generalizations of nineteenth-century positivist theory had gone 
beyond reality to postulate an essential unity of knowledge and experience. The 
new social scientists, from 1880 to 1914, dismissed the grandiose ambitions of their 
predecessors and attempted instead to measure reality as it appeared in concrete 
problems, such as poverty, or trade, or county councils. Their methods and 
concepts introduced a behavioral social science for the analysis and solution of 
social problems. Marshall “recast” political economy “as the Science of Social 
Perfectibility,”""* James tried to identify the psychological state of mind essential 
to social progress, and Wallas combined their perceptions into an “accurate 
science based upon research and not upon abstractions."!!? 
` None of the enthusiastic exponents of an inductive social science, including 
Wallas, suspected that a social scientist could select and arrange his data to serve 
arbitrary assumptions leading to unwarranted conclusions. Charles Kingsley, 
sickened by the conditions under which the majority of the population lived, had 
evoked “science” as the means. of achieving the moral, spiritual, physical, and 
economic well-being of man.!? The new social scientists clung to this same faith 
in the inherent “goodness” of science, except that they made its effect conditional 
upon a precise application of method. Their only cautionary defense against the 
abuse of their methodology was to hope for a reverse Gresham’s Law of thought 
in which insufficient ideas would eventually be driven away by more adequate 
concepts. The reforming ambitions of the new social scientists made them over- 
look the potential deficiencies in their method. They wanted to solve social 
problems by measuring their components, but, as recent social scientists have 
learned, the really important problems are often not measurable in the actual 
world in which they occur. Either the components are never entirely known, or, 
if they are taken into account, they may be so numerous as to be unmanageable. 
Another weakness of the new social scientists was the paucity of their data, too 
limited even for projects more modest than the complete reorganization of 
economic, social and political institutions they proposed. The principles of 
individual and social behavior they inferred from their data were often naive 
and inaccurate. Yet, despite these deficiencies, the new social scientists under- 
stood that social theory, no matter how satisfying intellectually, had to be proven 
ultimately in practical experience. 
Alfred Marshall, William James, and Graham Wallas began with an ethical 
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commitment to social science that led them to project social sciences that were 
reforming in nature. They were convinced that values must be carefully 
scrutinized and rigorously stated to prevent theory and method from supporting 
special pleas for hidden or implicit schemes of value. But a social science imple- 
menting humanistic ends could not be relegated to a value-free realm of objectiv- 
ity. Marshall, James, and Wallas were part of a greater revolution against those 
forces, neither understood nor anticipated, that threatened individual capacities 
for moral, reasoned choice. The new social sciences began as a systematic resis- 
tance to the undesirable inertia of history, and as a practical reforming program 
to improve the immediate conditions and qualities of contemporary life. From the 
late nineteenth century until World War I, social scientists were part of an active 
intellectual community of statesmen and men of letters, professionals and amateurs 
bound together by the belief that the contents and methods of science depended 
upon its purpose. It is a.lesson that the experience of the generation following 
World War II may be teaching us again. 
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Germany and the Russo-Japanese War 


. JONATHAN STEINBERG 


OVER thirty years ago, a French diplomat called his memoirs of the years 1904 
to 1906 "Un grand tournant de la politique mondiale," and with some justice. Be- 
tween January 1904 and the Algeciras Conference in the spring of 1906 war broke 
out between Russia and Japan, the first armed collision between two Great Powers 
in nearly thirty years; important new alliances were formed or broached; three 
major war scares erupted among the Great Powers in Europe; the Revolution of 
1905 took place in Russia; and a large international conference of the Powers was 
convened. Recent research has helped to fill in the details of what was already a 
densely documented period? Many questions, especially about French policy, have 
now been answered. Only the position of Germany, in spite of all the new material, 
remains puzzling. It is clear that between 19o4 and 1906 Germany's diplomatic 
record was appalling. She alienated both belligerents—Russia and Japan, became 
involved in war scares with France and Great Britain, and forced on an unwilling 
world an international conference at which she found herself isolated. For all her 
hectic diplomacy, Germany earned nothing but suspicion. In August 1905 the fu- 
ture chief of the general staff, Helmuth von Moltke, noted in his diary that "all 
the other nations are pretty well united in reviling Germany and spreading the 
most terrible, stinking lies about us... . They all assert that we are disturbing the 
peace, and nobody seems to see that all Germany wants is to be left in peace.” 
Even Baron Friedrich von Holstein, the chief architect of foreign policy from 
1890 to 1906, admitted the bankruptcy of German diplomacy. “In short,” he wrote 
to a friend, “in the present atmosphere, it seems to me that the correct and dignified 
thing to do would be to act like Russia after the Crimean War (La Russie se re- 
cueille) and calmly to withdraw into ourselves. . . ."* 

A certain amount of German isolation was probably inevitable. In only one 
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generation, Germany had grown to a position of Continental preponderance. The 
astounding economic expansion of Bismarck's Empire after 1871, the rapid 
growth of the German population, and the reputation of the Prussian military 
machine were bound to make the other powers increasingly apprehensive. After 
Bismarck's fall, as the consequences of Germany's strength became more evident, 
the Continental powers tended to look. to alliances, such as the Franco-Russian 
Alliance of 1894, to redress the balance. Even Great Britain began to cast about for 
allies after 1899. This response was predictable; European diplomats had always 
made such calculations. What was not predictable was the German reaction. Ger- 
man diplomacy during the years before the First World War was so erratic and | 
incalculable that it sometimes seemed as if the object of German statesmen were 
to hasten the Empire’s isolation. German statesmen demanded that Germany be 
considered in every international crisis, even those in which German interests 
were trivial. Her diplomacy seemed restless and uncertain. 

Norman Rich, in his work on Baron Friedrich von Holstein writes convinc- 
ingly of the limitations of German diplomacy and its failure to distinguish between 
large and small issues or to construct a coherent set of priorities for foreign policy. 
The record of the Wilhelmstrasse was certainly unimpressive, but it is not the 
whole explanation. The diplomacy of Wilhelmine Germany reflected faithfully 
a system of government, and it was that system that failed, not only its diplomatic 
agencies. 

The failure of the system became obvious during the First World War, but ' 

` it also occurred, on a smaller scale, during the Russo-Japanese War. The irregular 
operations of Wilhelmine government in the years 1904 to 1906 accounted for a 
good deal of the ineptness of German diplomacy, although this was not apparent 
at the time. The myth of German efficiency blinded domestic and foreign observers 
to the fact that Germany was badly governed. The military monarchy presented 
an image of order and central control, of discipline and Prussian regularity; the 
reality was very different. During the Russo-Japanese War, precisely because it was 
wartime, some of the most unfortunate weaknesses of the German military mon- 
archy were uncovered. These weaknesses in turn led to the sudden changes of 
course and random interventions abroad that created the impression of malevo- 
lence so deplored by General von Moltke. A crisis involving a risk of war brought 
out the worst in the government of the German Empire. 


On the eve of the outbreak of war between Russia and Japan, Germany’s 
diplomatic and military position had been deteriorating gradually, but not alarm- 
ingly, for three or four years. The Franco-Russian Alliance had been “reshaped” 
in 1899 and extended beyond the life of the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy. France and Italy had arranged a settlement of colonial 
differences in November 1902, and there was a perceptible weakening of Italian 
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enthusiasm for the Triple Alliance? Germany's relations with Britain were correct 
but a little strained. Misunderstandings in both capitals had led to an attempt in 
the years 1899 to 1gor to arrange an Anglo-German agreement, but each side 
believed that the other had been the suitor, and when the negotiations collapsed, 
each felt that the other had been less than candid. In German eyes, Britain had 
then rushed into an alliance with Japan, an alliance of the very sort she had re- 
fused to Germany, and was now, in the spring of 1903, moving alarmingly close 
to Germany's bitterest foe, the French Republic" The German foreign ministry 
had some grounds for concern about the deterioration of Germany's international 
position but some cause for optimism as well. Russia and Japan seemed to be 
heading for a military collision in the Far East. The British were tied to the Japa- 
nese, the French to the Russians, the Germans to neither. It was the classic Bis- 
marckian position, that of tertius gaudens, in which Germany now found herself. 
In July 1903 the Russian ambassador called on Otto von Mühlberg, the deputy state 
secretary, to sound out the German position. Mühlberg got the distinct "impression 
that in the event of a conflict in the Far East we shall have to cope with formal 
Russian requests for help or support." What price to exact for such support was 
not yet clear. Bernhard Count Bülow, the German chancellor, noted in the margin: 
"We shall have to deal with this matter with the greatest care and delicacy. His 
Majesty hinted to Tsar Nicholas in Reval and Danzig that in the event of an attack 
on Russia in the Orient he would cover the Russian rear."? On the other hand, as 
Bülow wrote to Holstein in January 1904, "from the point of view of our internal 
policies and to counteract the general dissatisfaction in Germany, it would of course 
be a good thing if ‘somewhere far away’ the nations came to blows.” 

If war broke out between Russia and Japan, there would be immediate Euro- 
pean complications. The Baltic and North Seas might become the scene of hostili- 
ties. In addition, Russian warships would have to pass through the narrow water- 
ways between Denmark and Sweden. The Danish attitude toward the belligerents 
directly affected Germany, whose seacoasts.and fleets were divided by the penin- 
sula and islands of the kingdom of Denmark. In November 1903 the Kaiser told 
Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz, the state secretary of the Reichsmarineamt, that the 
issue of Danish neutrality had been raised in a discussion with the king of Den- 
mark and the tsar. If Great Britain joined Japan in the war with Russia, how 
would Denmark react? Tirpitz recorded in his notes that the king of Denmark 
had been “crushed” by the thought of it.? 
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The German government had a direct interest in Danish neutrality and was 

determined that the Danes should interpret that neutrality in an acceptable man- 
ner. 'The first point to clarify was the Danish attitude toward the provision of 
pilots for belligerent vessels. The ambassador to Denmark, Wilhelm von Schoen, 
reported to Berlin that 
the Danish government believes that Denmark has a legal obligation to keep the 
Sound and the Belts open. When the dues were extinguished on the waterways [by 
the Convention of 1857], Denmark undertook to provide pilots, for if the Danish 
government failed to provide them for warships; one might easily go aground 
and thus block the narrow waterways.!! 
But these narrow waterways were also vital to the deployment of the German 
battle fleet in the North and Baltic Seas. If Germany were at war with England, 
she could not permit the Danes to provide pilots for enemy shipping. Admiral 
Wilhelm Büchsel, the chief of the Admiralstab, put the matter bluntly: 


'The main thing is to find some good excuse for not observing Danish neutrality. We 
have to make certain that the Reich chancellor understands this and approves the 
navy's attitude. We have to make all the necessary preparations in peacetime... . Our 
minister in Copenhagen must also be clear that in the event of a war we shall regard 
the provision of pilots to our enemies as incompatible with Danish neutrality.!? 

Admiral von Tirpitz, state secretary of the Reichsmarineamt, did not agree with 
Admiral Büchsel, chief of the Admiralstab, and throughout the war the two com- 
peting naval administrations corresponded with increasing bad temper about the 
issue."* It was a uniquely German state of affairs. Three separate naval adminis- 
trations, all with direct access to the Kaiser, operated in intense competition: the 
Reichsmarineamt (imperial naval office) with ministerial responsibility and par- 
liamentary obligations, the Admiralstab der Marine (admiralty staff) modeled 
on the position of the general staff as the organ by which the Kaiser's supreme 
command functions were to be carried out, and the Marinekabinett (imperial 
naval cabinet) responsible for personnel and the secretarial aspects of the Kaiser's 
command, but, in fact, by sheer proximity to the Kaiser, as influential as the two 
larger bodies.!* 
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The deployment of ships at sea clearly belonged to the Admiralstab. A German 
cruiser squadron was stationed in the Far East, and the Admiralstab was quite 
properly concerned about the prospects of war between Russia and Japan'—its. 
‘possible consequences for Germany and for the naval balance. In January 1904 
the Admiralstab alerted the German cruiser squadron in China and issued the 
following instructions: "While preserving strict neutrality, you are to observe the 
development of events in the north; in the Yangtse, observe the English. Report 
immediately any alteration in their position."? The Admiralstab also wanted 
observers at Russian and Japanese headquarters when war broke out. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1904, Admiral Freiherr von Senden Bibran, the chief of the Marinekabi- 
nett wrote to Count Bülow: 


In order to obtain more rapid and reliable intelligence about the conduct of the war, 
in particular about the effects of modern weapons on modern targets, upon which 
important conclusions may well be drawn for our tactics, it would be of great value if 
PA naval officers could be attached to the headquarters of the belligerent 
eets. ... 

Sealed orders were prepared and dispatched to Friedrich Count Alvensleben, 
German ambassador in St. Petersburg, and Emmerich Count Arco-Valley, Ger- 
man ambassador in Tokyo. If war broke out, Alvensleben and Arco were to 
approach the two belligerents and request that German naval observers be per- 
mitted to report to their headquarters.!? 

When news of the daring Japanese attack on Port Arthur on February 8, 1904, 
reached Berlin, the navy's plan went into operation. The results were excellent. 
For a long time Germany was the only power with observers inside Port Arthur 
and with ships on patrol in northern waters. These movements were duly noted 
by the other powers in China. As Vice-Admiral von Prittwitz, commander of the 
German cruiser squadron in the Far East, reported: “None of the other nations 
have sent warships to the theater of war. Our movements are being watched sus- 
piciously by the English press.”*® In August he warned the Admiralstab that “there 
is widespread distrust of Germany out here. Nobody believes that we shall be con- 
tent with the leasing of Kiaochow and many think that we shall do in Shantung 
what the Russians have done in Manchuria.””° 

The Japanese certainly shared these suspicions of Germany and they treated 
the German naval attaché in Tokyo with the utmost caution. In contrast, the 
Russians positively embarrassed Kapitän Paul Hintze, the attaché in St. Petersburg, 
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with confidences. Prince Orloff, the tsar's personal naval cabinet chief, even asked 
him to write confidential memoranda for His Majesty. “The tsar,” Prince Orloff 
said, “wants to be as well informed as the Kaiser."?! 

Information about Russia's prospects, most of it alarming, poured into Berlin 
during 1904. As early as May of that year the able, Russian-speaking observer at 
Port Arthur, Korvetten-Kapitán Albert Hopman, reported on the impressive quali- 
ties of the Japanese navy: 


Having seen these examples of a fanatical spirit of attack and endeavor, and comparing 
it with the apathy and indifference of the Russians, I can see.only a black future. 
One can hardly imagine that the Japanese army has a different spirit. It has the same 
blood, the same nerves, as the navy. 

The reports of the Admiralstab to the Kaiser of March 30 and April 20 included 
very unfavorable comments on the inefficiency and badly managed operations 
of the Russian squadrons, the low morale and poor quality of the commanders, 
and the dim prospects of the Russian army? This information was important and 
ought to have affected German diplomacy. None of it got to the Wilhelmstrasse. 
By an order of February 10, 1904, renewed the following year, the Kaiser decreed 
that attachés and observers were to report “as do independent commanders of My 
ships overseas and the reports are to circulate among the military and naval author- 
ities only.?* Had more information about Russia's true military situation reached 
the chancellor and Holstein earlier, these men might have been more cautious in 
their dealings with Russian requests for aid. 

Another odd feature of Germany’s diplomacy in this early stage of the Russo- 
Japanese War is the government’s failure to issue the customary declaration of neu- 
trality. The terms of such a declaration were drafted in the foreign ministry and 
circulated to the relevant authorities on February 17, 1904, with the emphatic 
direction: “It is not proposed to make this declaration public.” There is no obvious 
reason why such a decision should have been made. The actual terms of this un- 
published declaration conformed to those of the published declarations of the other 
Great Powers. The Kaiser Wilhelm Kanal was to be closed to all belligerent 
vessels and German ports were to afford warships safe harbor for no more than 
twenty-four hours. Article 3 stated that “coaling of belligerent vessels was per- 
missible within the terms of international law to that fixed amount that will 
permit passage to the nearest port of the belligerent power.”? The decision not to 
publish this declaration was an unfortunate one. It allowed Albert Ballin, the gen- 
eral director of the Hamburg-Amerika Line, to arrange a large coaling contract 
with Russia, which led to one of the most difficult situations for German diplo- 
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macy during the entire period. It also gave the Admiralstab another occasion for 
interdepartmental agitation. The Admiralstab felt that the foreign ministry was 
neglecting matters of great importance. Precedents for a future war with England 
were being established by default. “If we continue to hesitate," the Admiralstab 
argued, "our area of maneuver in international customs and our choice among 
them will shrink further. English influence will be victorious everywhere.”* 

The foreign ministry refused to support the Russian interpretation of prize 
and contraband, although the Russians, in the navy’s view, were acting on the 
principles that a German government would be bound to adopt in a war with 
Britain?” As Holstein put it in a memorandum late in February 1904: 


And what could possibly cause Germany to stand by Russia and endanger herself? . . . 
One can admire the bravery and other great qualities of the Russian Army and Navy. 
. . . But if Germany were to take sides, her world trade would be endangered. If one 
tickles the tiger, one must expect him to use his claws.?8 

The Admiralstab found this caution exasperating and short-sighted. Its feelings 
were later summed up by Captain Friedrich Ingenohl in an angry minute: "In 
other words, we don't know what we want and we are supposed to be satisfied 
with this state of affairs. It is really impossible. "2? 

Ingenohl’s criticism had a certain justification, for if the foreign ministry were 
right in adopting a cautious attitude toward questions of international law, it was 
unwise not to make that position clear to others. In August 1904 some Russian 
warships sought shelter in Kiaochow. The proper conduct of the port authorities 
ought to have been clear, given the terms of the unpublished declaration of Feb- 
ruary 17, but Kiaochow, although a colonial possession, was administered by the 
Reichsmarineamt—another oddity of the German governmental structure. The 
navy disliked the rule that the warships must be disarmed if they failed to leave 
port within twenty-four hours after the restoration of their seaworthiness. At first 
the governor of Kiaochow, a naval officer, refused to force the Russian warships to 
disarm, and when the Japanese ambassador in Berlin.protested, a small interna- 
tional crisis ensued.*° Eventually, the navy was compelled by the direct interven- 
tion of the Kaiser to accept the position of the foreign ministry that the ships be 
disarmed.*? The Law Journal in Britain commented: 


The decision of the German government that the ships at Tsingtao must be disarmed 
is important as a recognition by a great naval power of a rule which before the present 
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war could scarcely be said to have been universally accepted but which is founded on 
a sound conception of neutrality.?? 


German relations with Japan were not improved by the incident, and British praise 
was little compensation. Admiral Büchsel remarked, "England's interests in these 
questions are opposed to ours." 9? 

Another persistent problem of the German government arose from the activities 
of military and naval attachés. In Prussian tradition, the Kaiser was supreme war 
lord. His relations with officers, in service or retired, was direct and personal; 
civilians could not intrude. Under Wilhelm II, who was inclined to high feudal 
concepts of loyalty, these relationships became a threat to the control of the Ger- 
man foreign ministry over external affairs. Writing in 1896, Holstein-had warned 
Hugo von Radolin: ; 


Internal conditions, especially at Court, are less pleasant. The Cabinets and Aides-de- 
‘Camp are becoming more and more an organised secondary government. The Aides- 
de-Camp have actually been assigned to various departments: Count Moltke, Austria 
and Germany; Colonel [illegible] Russia; Colonel Arnim, Alsace-Lorraine and England; 
Colonel Engelbrecht, Italy; Colonel Scheele, African Colonies, ctc.9* 


One of these influential officers was Colonel Oskar von Chelius, military attaché 
at the German embassy in Rome—"that ambassador of the future,” as the official 
ambassador once called him.? In January 1904 the Kaiser instructed Chelius to 
prepare an itinerary for the annual Mediterranean cruise. Chelius carried out his 
instructions with diligence, arranging dates, secret service protection, and ports of 
call. The only item he neglected was to consult either the ambassador or the 
foreign ministry.?? Such an omission would not have been serious under ordinary 
circumstances; the Kaiser's many journeys were usually arranged in a similarly 
casual manner?" but the spring of 1904 was a delicate time to arrange a visit to 
Italy. The French president, Emile Loubet, was expected for a major state visit 
April 24 to 28, the very time when the Chelius itinerary put the Kaiser’s yacht in 
Italian waters. Should the reception given to the French president exceed in 
warmth that accorded to the Kaiser, in Bülow's view, “it would mean le glas fun2- 
bre of the German-Italian alliance"? A tense and thoroughly gratuitous crisis 
occurred in German-Italian relations. Germany exerted great pressure on Italy, 
but the Italians offered only weak concessions. President Loubet's visit was a tri- 
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umph® The Kaiser and the German foreign ministry were irked, and German- 
Italian relations deteriorated. On May 12 Holstein wrote that “to try to bring the 
Italians back from their change of course by reasonable arguments or threats is 
hopeless. The time is not appropriate for really effective intimidation.”*° None of 
this unpleasantness in relations between Germany and Italy would have occurred 
if, as the ambassador had suggested, the Kaiser's plans had been changed in time.“ 
Muddle, not design, had put the Italian government in a very awkward situation. 
After all, the Anglo-French colonial agreement, the foundation of the Entente 
Cordiale, had been signed on April 8. European statesmen were bound to see the 
Kaiser's presence in Italian waters during the visit of the French president as a 
warning to Italy and as a reaction to the Anglo-French treaty. Although the inci- 
dent should not be exaggerated, it deepened suspicion where it had already taken 
root. The Foreign Office in London was only too ready to believe the worst of 
Germany, and several years later Eyre Crowe summed up this suspicion in his 
famous memorandum of January 1907: 


Germany's policy always had been, and would be, to try to frustrate any coalition be- 
tween two States which might result in damaging Germany's interests and prestige; 
and Germany would, if she thought such a coalition was being formed, even if its 
‘actual results had not yet been carried into practical effect, not hesitate to take such 
steps as she thought proper to break up the coalition.*? 


A more significant, and genuinely devious, operation was the attempt to influ- 
ence Russian war policy through the naval attaché in St. Petersburg, Kapitán Paul 
von Hintze. Behind this move was the growing uneasiness of the German navy 
about Russia's conduct of the war. In spite of the Kaiser's emphatic declaration— 
“That the Russians should lose! I don't even think of it in dreams,"*? evidence con- 
tinued to accumulate indicating that Russia would lose and lose badly. August 
was a particularly bleak month for the Russians. On the tenth Admiral Witgeft's 
halfhearted attempt to run the Japanese blockade of Port Arthur failed miserably, 
and Russian naval prestige suffered a severe blow. On August 20 General Moresuke 
Nogi's Third Army began its land assault on Port Arthur.* In early September 
Bülow, who was on holiday in Norderney, sent a telegram to Friedrich Count 
Pourtalés, deputy state secretary, in Berlin: 


When Admiral von Tirpitz. returns from holiday, please raise with him—verbally and 
in strictest confidence—the issue of the Russian fleet. Find out whether our naval 
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attaché in St. Petersburg, Hintze, could make it clear to the Russians, entirely on his 
own and without arousing suspicion, that the present tactics of the ships locked up in 
Port Arthur will be disastrous for the Russian cause. . . . To you and to Excellency 
von Tirpitz I need hardly say how useful it would be for us if the war weakened 
Japanese naval strength as much as possible. à 


On September 15 Pourtalés called on Admiral von. Tirpitz; later he reported to the 
chancellor: , 


Admiral von Tirpitz replied that he shared the opinion of your Excellency with regard 
to the tactics of the Russian warships in East Asia and Aad already in the summer 
given instructions to our naval attaché in St. Petersburg, directing him to express 
himself with the required caution in leading Russian naval circles in the manner sug- 
gested by your Excellency. Kapitan Hintze had already acted on this instruction and it 
appeared not entirely impossible that the recent emergence of the Russian fleet from 
Port Arthur could be attributed to this.* 


Such an undertaking was risky at best, but the fact that Tirpitz had decided to 
try it on his own is in some ways less revealing than the absence of surprise or at 
least comment by Count Pourtalés. By December 1904 Hintze himself became 
uneasy "in view of the great dangers in communications of this sort. Tirpitz 
replied sharply: 

With the authorization of the Reich chancellor in September of this year, I gave you 
certain unequivocal instructions in a given direction in which our interests lay and still 
lie. You replied to me by telegram on this and other matters on September 24. An 
official authorization for certain undertakings can never be given, and you must face 
the real possibility in such affairs of being disavowed later. That lies in the nature of the 
activity.*? 

Once again a military authority had intervened in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
That the foreign ministry subsequently resorted to the same doubtful technique 
reinforces the general impression that the structure of the Kaiser's Germany en- 
couraged, or at least condoned, such undertakings. Here too it can be argued that 
not much harm was done, that the intervention was trifling and, apart from the 
admiral's utterly unfounded boast, apparently ineffective. By itself it would have 
been nothing, but it was not by itself. It was part of a continuous pattern of inde- 
` pendent naval and military activity abroad. 

German business firms also had a tendency to conduct independent foreign 
policies, and in June 1904 the Hamburg-Amerika Line (HAPAG) signed a coal- 
ing agreement with an agent of the Russian government without consulting the 
German foreign ministry. The agreement, covering 338,000 tons of coal, obliged 
HAPAG to supply the needs of a Russian squadron under Admiral Zinovi Rozh- 
destvenski, which was to leave for the Far East in the autumn of 1904. The agree- 
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ment stated that the coaling would be carried out at points between the east coast 
of Denmark and the Chusan Archipelago, sixty miles south of Shanghai. On 
September 12, 1904, the London Shipping Gazette published an account of the. 
contract, and when the Japanese ambassador in Berlin asked the foreign ministry 
for an official denial, Count Pourtalés replied that since the agreement was private 
and commercial, the German government could not intervene. In reality however, 
the German government was very much involved and concerned. If it forced 
HAPAG to cancel, it would antagonize the Russians and possibly frustrate the 
plans for the dispatch of the squadron. The German government could hardly do 
so while; at the very same moment, urging the Russian navy to be more aggressive. 
On the other hand, the Japanese might well regard the German colliers as belliger- 
ent vessels. By well-established custom they would be within their rights to halt or 
seize the HAPAG colliers, and a very nasty international incident might result. 
Bülow first thought that HAPAG should be forced to find “ways and means" to 
get out of its agreement, but Albert Ballin, the general director of the steamship 
company, was persuasive and a friend of the Kaiser. On September 23 Ballin 
persuaded Bülow to change his mind and let the contract stand.? The decision was 
probably the only one the chancellor could have made, but it involved grave risks 
and certainly compromised German neutrality for the private gain of a large firm. 

German neutrality was compromised in other ways. Prince Henry of Prussia, 
the Kaiser's brother, returned to Germany in August 1904 from a visit with the 
tsar. He brought with him a request for further help for Rozhdestvenski's squad- 
ron, for which HAPAG was supplying coal. The tsar asked the Kaiser to afford 
protection against the dangers of a sudden ambush by Japanese torpedo boats in 
the Baltic or North Seas9' As always in such matters, the Kaiser acted without’ 
consulting the foreign ministry and ordered the Reichsmarineamt and the minis- 
try of the interior to look out for "suspicious Japanese with luggage"? Harbor 
masters were alerted and naval units were put on patrols. Once again, Germany 
had made an important move in Russia's direction without either diplomatic prep- 
aration or compensation. 

By September 1904 British observers began to suspect that Germany and Russia 
had at the very least arrived at a general agreement. Sir George Clarke, secretary 
of the Committee for Imperial Defence, wrote to A. J. Balfour, then prime minister, 
that "there is a very close understanding between Russia and Germany.” The 
British government had some reason to feel betrayed. The summer had seen the 
signing of an Anglo-German arbitration treaty on July 12 and a cordial visit by 
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King Edward VII to the "Kieler Woche."9* When an article in the Times on Sep- 
tember 14, entitled “Russia and Germany: A Far Eastern Understanding,” sug- 
gested that there had been'a change, the British ambassador in Berlin, Sir Frank 
Lascelles, wrote the Foreign Office that “His Excellency, Baron von Richthofen, 
could assure me that there was not one word of truth in the statement and that no 
sort of agreement had been entered into between the two countries." For others 
in the Foreign Office, rumors of a Russo-German agreement fed an already pro- 
found suspicion of everything Germany did. A few, such as Sir Francis Bertie, the 
British ambassador to Paris, resented the slight improvement in Anglo-German 
relations during the summer. In June he wrote a letter to his friend Louis Mallet, 
assistant clerk at the Foreign Office: “Your letter of the 2nd breathes distrust of 
Germany and you are right. She has never done anything for us but bleed us. She 
is false and grasping and our real enemy commercially and politically.”™ 
Neither the coaling agreement nor the assistance promised the Russian fleet 
were the results of deceitful diplomacy. They simply happened in that manner 
peculiar to Imperial Germany. Yet both were events of considerable -significance. 
Germany had drifted into an association with Russia without having received the 
slightest compensation in return. What such an association might mean became: 
clear when, during the night of October 21, 1904, the Russian squadron passed 
through the Dogger Bank fishing area near Hull. The inexperienced Russian 
crews mistook some small British fishing trawlers for the mythical Japanese tor- 
pedo boats, fired on them, sank two, damaged two others, and killed several fisher- 
men. The British, from the king down, were outraged, and the national excitement 
was so intense that war between Russia and Great Britain seemed imminent.) 
The tense situation involved the entire European concert. By the-terms of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, France would be compelled to assist Russia, her old ally, 
against Great Britain, her new ally. Germany had become involved with Russia 
and was increasingly regarded as her ally by the British. If Britain attacked Russia, 
she might also attack Germany and use the occasion to rid herself of German 
mercantile and naval competition. The German government found itself facing the 
threat of war for the sake of a power that had so far promised Germany nothing. 
Germany’s leaders felt they must try to secure an alliance with Russia, and on 
© October 27 the Kaiser broached the idea in a private letter to the tsar.5* Nicholas, 
hard pressed by Russian reverses in the Far East and very shaken by the dangers 
of war with Britain, eagerly accepted the German offer. On October 30, scarcely 
„a week after the Dogger Bank incident, Bülow submitted the draft of a Russo- 
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German defensive alliance to the Kaiser. Germany had, he observed, reached a 
moment of “world-historical significance."* But in reality the situation was more 
prosaic. Frightened by risks, which her own uncoordinated activities had helped 
to create, Germany tried by one daring, diplomatic stroke to alter a set of relation- 
ships that had taken years to develop. There was no plan, no preparation, nothing 
of the tenacious and careful procedures by which Théophile Delcassé had secured 
the agreement with England in April 1904. This was a foreign policy of impulse 
and over-reaction. 

There was also some question about the value of the aus What could or 
would Russia do for Germany? Against whom? On October 31, Bülow called a 
meeting of his senior diplomatic and military advisers, one of the few times during 
these eventful months when anything like a coordinated policy was attempted. 
The results were not encouraging. According to the notes taken by Kapitan Adolf 
von Trotha, the chief of the central department of the Reichsmarineamt who ac- 
companied Tirpitz, the meeting was not a success for the chancellor. The state 
secretary of the foreign ministry, Baron Oswald von Richthofen, opposed the 
idea of an alliance. Both military chiefs, Count Alfred von Schlieffen of the general 
staff and Admiral Tirpitz of the navy, were also opposed. Only Holstein, Bülow's 
main adviser, spoke in support." Tirpitz left the meeting a very worried man and 
the following day he wrote to Richthofen urging that the attempt be dropped: 


As I said yesterday, not only is the military value of an alliance with Russia virtually 
nil for a war at sea, but in my view even for a land war it does not essentially count 
for much. For even in the most favorable case, if the Russians decide to give us a few 
army corps against France, it seems to me that the value of 100,000, or even 200,000, 
men in a war in which millions will confront each other will be small, possibly not even 
worth the difficulties for the functioning of our military apparatus that the addition 
of Russian elements will inevitably bring. . . . Finally, let us take the case of most 
immediate interest to us. Suppose that England declares war on us alone and that 
Russia then decides to fight on our side. The alliance between France and Russia with 
its provisions directed against us will hamper the freedom of our decisions against 
France, while the actual Russian help will be of no consequence. . . . If the alliance 
were known, the entire force of English public opinion would turn exclusively against 
us... 


Nothing could be more characteristic of Germany's conduct during the Russo- 
Japanese War than that the heads of Germany's armed services should reject an 
alliance whose proponents saw it as strengthening Germany's defenses. The whole 
project had the marks of hasty, ill-considered improvisation. Tirpitz’s criticisms 
and anxieties were justified. 

For the next forty-eight hours, the German government operated under the 
impression that war might yet occur. On November 1 the Kaiser wrote to Bülow: 
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“This evening, tonight or early tomorrow, a terrible drama may well begin, the 
consequences of which are unforeseeable. God be gracious and spare us. I am very 
worried.** By November 3 news reached Berlin that the danger had passed.® 
The Royal Navy had been called off, and Admiral Rozhdestvenski's minusy squad- 
ron was steaming southward unmolested. 

During the next few weeks, the German government had. another rude sur- 
prise. 'The agitation in Britain, which had reached boiling point about the Russians, 
now turned against Germany. There were many in Great Britain who would 
have agreed with the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir John Fisher, who had written 
to his wife late in October: "Things look very serious. It's really the Germans behind 
it all. Peace seems assured tonight but one never knows, as that German Emperor is 
scheming all he knows to produce a war between us and Russia."9* Paul Wolff 
Count Metternich, the German ambassador in London, confirmed that this view 
was widespread: 


Germany is presented as the true enemy. The German Emperor is said to have the 


intention of waiting until his fleet is large enough to take on England. . . . Germany 
is supposed to have given the Russian government friendly signals about the dangers 
which threatened the Russian fleet when it emerged from the Baltic . . . in order to 


bring about an Anglo-Russian conflict.9 


On November 12 the Army and Navy Gazette openly advocated a preventive 
war. The naval attaché at the German embassy in London, Fregatten-Kapitan Carl 
Coerper, alarmed the Kaiser with his highly colored reports of British preparations 
for war. The reorganization of the Channel and Home Fleets seemed to under- 
line his ominous predictions. Early in December the crisis reached a peak. Ad- 
miral Felix Bendemann, commander of the German North Sea station, declared 
that it was a perfect moment for Great Britain to attack and destroy Germany’s 
navy in a sudden punitive strike.®? Admiral Büchsel agreed, and at an audience 
with the Kaiser on December 3, he presented his plan for war with Britain. The 
first step irivolved an unannounced invasion of Denmark and seizure of the vital 
Danish waterways.” The Kaiser approved the operations plan and ordered the gen- 
eral staff to alert the IX and X corps in North Germany for a strike against Den- 
mark."! Ships were recalled from overseas stations as unobtrusively as possible.'? 
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On December 5 Holstein wrote in a memorandum that “as a result of some secret 
opinions, which have come to my attention in the last few days, I now believe— 
which I never have before—in the possibility of a war with England, in which the 
attack would come from the English side.” 

Characteristically, during this flurry of military planning the generals and ad- 
mirals failed to inform the chancellor of ‘the Reich or the foreign ministry about 
operations that would have the most profound consequences for Germany’s inter- 
national relations. This oversight was finally rectified over two months later. On 
February 6 Freiherr von Senden Bibran wrote to the chancellor: 


His Majesty the Emperor and King has taken the occasion of an audience of the chief 
of the Admiralstab der Marine to declare that the latter be directed to keep the Reich 
chancellor up to date on the general features of the proposed operations plans of. 
the navy for war and that an All-Highest Expression of Will in this regard be transmitted 
to the Reich chancellor."* 

Bülow's reply is astounding. Aside from some minor changes in the wording of 
the draft of the order, he was only concerned lest news of orders "for the war" 


should become known: 


Not only must the All-Highest Cabinet Order proposed to me remain strictly con- 
fidential but also all measures necessary must be taken so that nothing can become 
known of the issuance of His Majesty’s navy with orders for war. The responsibility 
for His Majesty’s foreign policy obliges me to demand this. In the given political 
situation it would lead in my view to incalculable catastrophes if such “operations 
plans of the navy for war” were not to be treated with the greatest possible secrecy on 
everyone's part. . . 1% i 

When reflecting on- this episode of German history, it is difficult to decide 
whether the conduct of the military planners or of civilian statesmen is more 
extraordinary. The military calmly set about the violation of Denmark's neutrality 
as if it were the autumn general staff war games. There was apparently no thought 
for the catastrophic consequences that such an action would have on world opinion 
or on the other Great. Powers, let alone on the Kaiser's relations with his "Onkel 
Hans." The statesman responsible, as he himself emphasized, for His Majesty's 
foreign policy, never uttered a word on the issue itself, but merely noted that it 
would be extremely dangerous if such information became known.. This is the very 
stuff of which Imperial Germany's ultimate disaster was woven. 


In a different part of the Imperial government another sort of crisis began to 
develop at the same time. The threat of war put Admiral von Tirpitz in a very 
great dilemma. In 1898 and 1900 two substantial navy laws had been passed by the 
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Reichstag. In consequence the German navy was expanding annually at the rate 
of two battleships, one heavy cruiser, two light cruisers, and two torpedo-boat 
divisions, although most of the planned expansion was still on paper.'? Completion 
of the naval building program, as amended by the second Flottengesetz of 1900, 
might be expected in 1917, but the war was expected now. Sir John Fisher's redis- 
tribution of the British fleets assured Britain an immediate superiority in battle- 
ships alone of more than two to one.” Tirpitz had always argued in his "risk theory” 
that there would be a so-called "danger zone" between the point at which the 
growth of the German fleet came to the attention of the Royal Navy and the point 
at which its growth would assure it genuine deterrent power, that is, the point at 
which the risk to the Royal Navy's command of the sea would become just great 
enough to cause the Admiralty to exercise caution in considering a battle with the 
German navy. The “danger zone" could be traversed by a calm, restrained policy 
and a sound set of defensive alliances. But suddenly the theoretical danger had 
become actual, and an emergency meeting was held on December 8 at the Reichs- 
marineamt to discuss these questions? A few days later, Kapitan August von 
Heeringen, Tirpitz's choice as his successor and perhaps his most trusted colleague, 
submitted a memorandum questioning the whole conception on which Tirpitz's 
plans rested: ' 

The expansion of our fleet so far has been carried out on the assumption that we should 
be able to keep the peace until it had been completed. It was a reasonable assumption. 
. . . In the meantime, as a result of the Russo-Japanese War, all the powers have 
moved much nearer to the idea of war. . . . One or our obvious enemies has already 
drawn its sword from its sheath and is therefore an incalculable factor. . . . We simply 
cannot spend 200 millions a year for the navy and in this threatening time only have a 
battle-ready fleet for a few months of the year... . In every measure we take, we must 


ask ourselves not what wil happen in the distant future, but what real increase in 
power it brings us in the time immediately ahead."? 


Tirpitz’s reply underlines perfectly the dilemma of German naval expansion: 


Since 1898 we have done our utmost to drive the fleet program forward; the navy laws, 
the highest possible navy estimates, postponement of coastal fortifications, curtailment 
of our overseas service, limitation on the number of gunnery practice ships, torpedo, 
training, and experimental ships, etc., ctc, all prove this. The concentration of our 
resources on one purposé has been fought through against the resistance of the entire 
navy. That the program is not finished can only be used against us in a war if it can 
be shown that in the years 1898 to 1904 more could have been achieved... . The idea 
that we must subordinate "tomorrow" to "today" is correct only with the greatest 
reservations. The danger zone for Germany is not just there today, but will in all 
probability also be there tomorrow, and we must reckon with these facts in the develop- 
ment of our navy.9? 


Tirpitz accused Heeringen of claiming that the navy laws were wrong because 
they were not completed, but that was not the point. The navy's difficulties arose 
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not because the laws were not yet carried out but because the danger zone was 
theoretically infinite. Tirpitz argued that Germany had to build a navy to deter 
an attack by Great Britain, the principal naval power, but as long as that power 
continued to expand its own fleet, the gap between the two competitors, and thus 
the danger zone, would remain forever. If there were no need to deter the principal 
naval power, there was no danger zone, but no need for a great fleet either. A crisis 
with Great Britain would always find the German navy incomplete. 

The problem had a second aspect. When Tirpitz took over as state secretary of 
the Reichsmarineamt in June 1897 he had justified the concentration of Germany's 
navy at home by pointing to its political potential?! A great fleet in the North Sea 
would make Germany a more attractive ally to the Continental powers, or would 
compel Britain to be more responsive to German demands. Events had reversed 
Tirpitz's predictions. German naval expansion had forced Britain to abandon her 
isolation and to seek allies of her own. In addition, the war in the Far East was 
rapidly reducing Russia, one of the Great Powers for whom the fleet’s Bündnis- 
fähigkeit had been designed, to a state of impotence, and was pushing France 
closer to Britain. The "risk theory" had produced an arms race and a vicious circle 
in German foreign policy as well. 

The logic of the Tirpitz program demanded an alliance with Russia, and hope- 
fully France, but when such an alliance seemed possible, Tirpitz rejected it, for 
in a crisis with England it would increase the risk to Germany. Thus even the 
foreign political corollary of the "risk theory" involved a vicious circle. The fleet 
increased English hostility; that hostility increased the need for an alliance against 
England; the alliance with Russia against England would offer no naval protection, 
it would merely increase the risk to Germany. Thus the fleet made alliances with 
both England and Russia impossible, and there was nothing left for Germany but 
diplomatic isolation. 

By December it had become clear that Russia was unwilling to énter an alli- 
ance with Germany. On December 7, 1904, the tsar informed the Kaiser that the 
French, his allies of ten years' standing, would have to be consulted first on the 
terms of the treaty? The Kaiser and Bülow drew back. In view of the recent 
Anglo-French entente, they were certain that France would inform Britain at 
once of the proposed Russo-German treaty, and British hostility would be further 
increased. On December 13 Bülow recognized the point Tirpitz had argued on 


October 31: 


The decisive point is as always whether an agreement, alliance or treaty of any kind 
with Russia would increase or decrease the danger threatening us from England. ... 
While an agreement with Russia safeguarding the peace and raising our position in 
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the world would be a great success for our foreign policy and would be welcomed in 
wide and in the best circles as a return to the tradition of Bismarckian policy, a bond 
with Russia which would in contrast to this draw England's hostility upon us would 
certainly be condemned unanimously by the whole nation, by the German princes 
first of all.®8 

On January 2, 1905, State Secretary Richthofen told Tirpitz about the Russian 
answer to the alliance proposal. Tirpitz replied: "On our side greater coolness is 
now appropriate. On the other hand it is still in our interest that the Russian fleet 
do some damage to the Japanese. I say this in view of the verbal instructions to 
Hintze."** Two days later Tirpitz went for a walk with the chancellor. He found 
Bülow in a bitter mood. The chancellor blamed the Kaiser for antagonizing all of 
Europe's sovereigns and even the German princes.® In je meantime, Hintze 
had become nervous again: 
When I got back from the South, I found that our embassy here was working for 
peace or, at least, for the recall of the II squadron. I was told that the coaling contract 


was too risky and might mean war. These policies were in conflict with my instructions, 
and I am therefore writing for new orders.®® 


Tirpitz hastened to reassure him: 


The directives that I gave you verbally, according to instructions from the Reich 
chancellor, were not concerned with the question of peace or war. They reckoned only 
with the fact that a state of war existed and that certain activities of war best corre- 
sponded to our interests. The question of peace or war is a political one and outside 
my competence?" 

Once again a German military intervention was to have serious consequences. 
By the winter of 1904 the Russo-Japanese War had become desperately unpopular 
in Russia. In November, Count Sergei Witte, who had opposed many of the poli- 
cies that led to war, had warned the German banker Franz von Mendelssohn: 
“Anyone who urges us to continue this war is no true friend of Russia.”** Yet 
Tirpitz and his attaché in St. Petersburg were doing just that. No line could be 
drawn between politics and military matters, as Tirpitz suggested. To urge the 
Russians to “damage” the Japanese fleet in Germany's interest, to encourage the 
suicidal undertaking of the second Pacific squadron, and to risk international 
complications as a result of the coaling agreement, were more than purely military 
matters. In any case, whatever good will Germany may have gained by such: 
military intervention was nullified by Albert Ballin's sudden decision to try to get 
out of the coaling agreement.?? Throughout January, Ballin tried to get the foreign 
ministry and the Reichsmarineamt to agree to new arrangements. The Kaiser, 
thoroughly alarmed by the dangers of an international incident, told Ballin on 
February 1, 1905, that, without letting the Russians know, he was to make sure 
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that no German ships, men, or flags proceeded beyond Madagascar.” The tsar 
wired the Kaiser and demanded that Ballin be compelled to honor his agreement?! 
At Bülow's request, the Kaiser withdrew his instruction to Ballin and informed the 
tsar that the coaling arrangement was a private matter and that Ballin was “at 
liberty to act as he thinks fit of course at his own risk.”** 

On January 22 tsarist guards had. fired on a peaceful demonstration outside the 
Winter Palace, and by February the Russian Empire. appeared to be facing a 
genuinely revolutionary situation. Germany was left with little to show for her 
efforts to support Russia. The negotiations for alliance had failed. The Russians 
were losing the war badly, and it was not impossible that Imperial Russia might 
cease to be an effective Great Power for some time to come. It was not surprising 
that Bülow and Holstein began to look toward an improvement in relations with 
Great Britain. But here the naval building program of Admiral von Tirpitz was 
the chief obstacle. In the middle of December however, the German government 
had received some encouraging news. Count Metternich, the German ambassador 
to London, returned for consultations and presented a long memorandum to the 
chancellor in which he assured his government that England had absolutely no 
intention of attacking Germany. "England wants no war; with anybody. It wants 
quiet and to recover from the financial consequences of the Boer War.” Encour- 
aged by Metternich’s views, Bülow decided to try to restore something like good 
relations with Britain. He invited the British ambassador, Sir Frank Lascelles, to 
the chancellor's palace on Christmas Eve 1904. 

Bülow opened the conversation by pressing the point that the Germans really 
expected an English attack.?* Lascelles replied that the British could see no justi- 
fication for the German fleet except as a force to attack Britain. Bülow decided to 
apply a little judicious blackmail. With satisfaction he wrote to Holstein: 

My remark that we still did not have an alliance with Russia though our relations were 
excellent . . . made a great impression on L., though I had thrown it out lightly. Use- 
ful though my hint was, I still believe that we should not drill too deep in this direction, 
nor slap on the colors too heavily.99 l 

Bülow had miscalculated badly. “A great impression” had been made, but not the 
one he imagined. Austen Chamberlain was furious: 

I think it is time that'we spoke with equal frankness. When has German diplomacy 


ever done otherwise than ‘lean to Russia’? In what question, where the interests of 
England and Russia conflict, have we had, or can we ever expect, the support of German 
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diplomacy? . . . Whatever Count Bülow may say, [Germany's] navy is a standing 
menace to this country. It has been openly recommended to German patriotism in 
the German press for this reason. . . .9" 

Anglo-German relations continued to deteriorate. The voices of those in Great 

Britain who pleaded for conciliation grew fainter. On January 3, 1965, Sir Thomas 
' Sanderson, permanent undersecretary at the Foreign Office, wrote to Lascelles in 
Berlin: 
I wish we could make the lunatics here who denounce Germany in such unmeasured 
terms and howl for an agreement with Russia understand that the natural effect is to 
drive Germany into the Russian camp and encourage the Russians to believe that they 
can get all they want at our expense and without coming to any agreement with us.*® 

The Bülow move was not without support in Britain. It might have been possi- 
ble to do something to improve Anglo-German relations, had it not been for an 
unfortunate speech by Arthur Lee, civil lord of the Admiralty, on February 2. 
“If war should unhappily be declared," he stated, “under existing conditions, the 
British Navy would get its blow in first, before the other side had time even to read 
in the papers that war had been declared."9? A minister of the crown had openly 
threatened Germany with a surprise attack like that on Copenhagen in 1807. The 
Kaiser wrote to Tirpitz: 

Dear Maestro, You will have read in Wolff the astounding speech of the civil lord of 
the Admiralty with its open threat of war against us. I have just had Lascelles here and 
made it clear to him in unambiguous terms that this revenge-breathing corsair must be 
disavowed and rectified by his government by morning. Otherwise there will break 
out such a storm in our press that it can only be met through the speedy introduction 
of a colossal new building program, forced on us by "public opinion."! 

The next day Admiral Georg von Müller called on Tirpitz to discuss “more rapid 
creation of a stronger fleet"?! On February 10 Tirpitz was told by the chancellor 
that "the government would approve any sum he wanted, that the state secretary 
of the treasury was not alarmed by the sums, etc."!?? On February 11 Tirpitz had 
an audience with the Kaiser to discuss what sort of addition to the navy law of 
1900 ought to be introduced in the Reichstag. To Tirpitz's surprise and relief, the 
Kaiser was prepared to accept the very modest addition of the six cruisers struck 
by the Reichstag from the previous law. The Kaiser said: "I prefer this. I want no 
bill which has a politically dangerous point directed against England."9* A more 
dramatic and possibly dangerous gesture was avoided, but only because the Kaiser 
and his chiefs of staff were still reckoning with the very real possibility of an 
English attack 1 
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A year had now passed since the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, and 
Germany’s international position had gravely deteriorated. There were strained 
relations with Russia, in whose interests Germany had compromised her neutrality 
and run the risk of armed conflict with Japan through the coaling agreement. Rela- 
tions with England had become so bad that war was now openly discussed. Rela- 
tions with Italy had been weakened, and the French, the permanent enemy in 
German eyes, were now immeasurably stronger through the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904. It was not a happy prospect and worse was to 
come, for the French seemed determined to gain a protectorate over the turbulent 
kingdom of Morocco without even consulting Germany. In this year of setbacks, 
the uncoordinated and restless activity of the German governmental authorities 
had unquestionably contributed to Germany’s difficulties. 

It was in this difficult situation that Bülow and Holstein began to pursue the 
policies that led to the Moroccan Crisis of 1905 and that brought Europe to 
the edge of war. Ironically, during this period civilian leadership entirely domi- 
nated both the court and the military. The precise objective of the policies of Bülow 
and Holstein has been much disputed. It may be, as some historians believe, that 
they hoped to provoke France into war while her Russian ally was unable to 
help.95 They certainly intended to demonstrate to the French that the British 
alliance could not protect France in a land war. Whatever their motives, they suc- 
ceeded for a time in giving the semblance of central control to German foreign 
policy, even if the policy eventually led to an international humiliation at the 
Algeciras Conference. Yet even during this period, civilian leadership had to cope 
with periodic interventions by the Kaiser and the independence of military planning. 


There have been many theories about the causes of Germany’s eccentric behavior 
before 1914, ranging from Erich Eyck’s work on the “personal regime” of Wilhelm 
II to Thorstein Veblen’s analysis of the incompatibility of modern technology 
and the dynastic state. One simple possibility has often been ignored. ‘As Fried- 
rich Stampfer put it, “when the World War began, Germany was economically 
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the strongest, best administered, and worst governed state in Europe.” It is easy 
to understand why such an argument has not found favor. Germany has for so 
long been clothed in a mythical aura of efficiency and discipline that the very idea 
of the Imperial government not functioning well has been dismissed. Yet shrewd 
observers at the time noticed chaos at the top, and they were right. 

The Kaiser's personality has also tended to cover the weakness of the govern- 
ment structure. His flamboyance, his interventions, his mercurial disposition, and 
his lack of restraint certainly made à bad situation worse, but during the Russo- 
Japanese War and the First Moroccan Crisis, the Kaiser played a peripheral part 
_ in affairs. The confusions of German policy simply accumulated and cannot be 
blamed on any one individual, no matter how exalted. They arose from the inade- 
quacies of an eighteenth-century structure of rule that maintained the fiction of 
monarchical absolutism long after such a system could be effectively maintained. ` 
The traditions of Frederick the Great and the continued independence of the 
military were inappropriate in the management of a modern industrial, bureau- 
cratic state. The result was a paradox of the utmost efficiency in the levels below 
and a vacuum at the top. A Hobbesian war of all against all among overlapping 
authorities, independent military commands, and powerful personalities at court 
took place. Had the Kaiser been as modest as his grandfather these problems 
would have arisen. 

The implications of the Frederician tradition were not confined to the powers 
_ of supreme command. They led to the separation of command from administra- 
tive and personnel functions in the armed services, so that the army and navy had 
three equally placed chiefs struggling for influence on royal decisions. 'The Prus- 
sian traditions subordinated civilian to military leaders in prestige, if not always in 
practice, and prevented the link between war and diplomacy that had been Bis- 
marck's central concern. A structure of government that could be operated only by 
a genius, and even under him imperfectly, must have fundamental flaws. 

During the Russo-Japanese War, a preview of things to come took place. There 
was little coordination but much activity, many plans but no central direction. 
. The resulting muddle and uncertainty created the impression of menace and de- 
sign in the minds of foreign observers, which only added to the store of ill will 
which a Great Power accumulated by its very greatness. During the First World 
War the failure of central control led to disaster and to military dictatorship as the 
one form of rule that could coordinate the Imperial regime. Ironically the Fred- 
erician legacy, expressed in the search for the genius-statesman, the one central 
figure who could command all, was strengthened in the process. In the calamitous 
history of Germany in the twentieth century, her conduct during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War stands out as an unfortunate but entirely characteristic episode. 
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World War II: A Survey of Recent Writings 


* 


Louis Morton : 


TITLES OF THE BOOKS UNDER REVIEW ARE IDENTIFIED IN THE BODY OF THE ARTICLE BY ASTERISKS; 
COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION FOR THOSE BOOKS APPEARS IN A LIST AT THE END OF THE 
ARTICLE. 


Ir the First World War was, as Geoffrey Barraclough has observed, the great 


turning point of modern history, the Second World War loorns as the decisive 


event of our own time, marking: the end of one era and the beginning of another. 
Even with the recent revival of scholarly interest in the events of 1914-18, the 
literature on the First World War cannot compare in sheer bulk and va- 
riety with the vast outpourings on World War II. And there is no sign that 
the flood is abating: a fifty-page bibliography of selected writings on World War 
II prepared only a few years ago already needs to be brought up to date.’ The 
present survey is an effort to do so, but only partially, for it includes only those 
volumes sent to the author d review, a fraction of the books on World War II 
published during the past year? 
The demand for books on World War II seems insatiable; the supply in- 
exhaustible. World War II was a big war, fought on four continents and in every 


` kind of terrain; it offers an almost unlimited supply of subjects for the enterpris- 


ing writer, from the budding Ph.D. candidate in search of a thesis topic to the 
professional writer hoping for screen credits and the best-seller list? And it left 
a residue of controversies that continues to exert a particular fascination for 
historians. Nor is there, apparently, any lack of readers, despite the protest 
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against all matters military on campuses across the country and the low esteem in 
which the military profession is held. Whatever the reasons, military writing 
continues to enjoy wide popularity. Scarcely a week goes by without the publica- 
tion of one or more books on the subject of war, and of these, the largest number 
are on World War II. 

The events leading to the outbreak of hostilities in Europe in September: 
1939 have been documented and recorded in such overwhelming detail in 
official records, memoirs, biographies, and historical studies that there would seem 
to be little left for the historian to do. This is not the case, however, for the 
passage of time casts men and events in a different light, and old interpretations 
give way to new. Leonard Mosley's On Borrowed Time tends to support this 
generalization.* It takes the reader down the well-traveled path from Munich 
to the invasion of Poland, examining the major signposts along the way and 
introducing him again to the familiar cast of characters in the tragic story that 
raised the curtain on World War II—Chamberlain, Churchill, Daladier, Hitler, 
Ribbentrop, Stalin, Molotov, Benes, Masaryk, Beck, Roosevelt, Joseph Kennedy, 
and Lindbergh. 

On Borrowed Time holds no surprises for the student of the prewar period 
and offers little of consequence that is new. Its thesis, by now a familiar one, 
was most effectively stated by A. J. P. Taylor in The Origins of the Second World 
War (London, 1961): War came to Europe because the Allied leaders were weak 
. and incompetent, if not downright dishonest and hypocritical, acting stupidly 
and too late. Had they stood firm against Hitler, had they assessed events more 
realistically, had they been honest and courageous, war might have been averted. 
In a sense, therefore, although Mosley does not say so, it was the Allied leaders 
rather than Hitler who were responsible for the war. 

An altogether different approach to the outbreak of war is offered by Paul W. 
Blackstock in his study of prewar Soviet intelligence activities, The Secret Road 
to World War 11.* The title promises more than Professor Blackstock can deliver; 
he never really explains just how Russia's intelligence operations led to war, and : 
it is doubtful that they did. Actually, the contents of the book are more accurately 
described in the subtitle, Soviet Versus Western. Intelligence, 1921-1939. Viewed 
from this more limited perspective, the volume is both informative and interesting, 
providing a detailed account of the struggle between Soviet and Western -intel- 
ligence services, a fascinating story that will appeal to readers of James Bond. 
` But Blackstock also attempts to establish a causal relationship between this 
struggle and Russian internal and foreign policies, citing approvingly the words 
of the late Soviet intelligence expert Boris Nicolaevsky that “in order to under- 
stand the real motives belind foreign policy one must study HS battle of the 
secret intelligence services.’ 

That intelligence played so large a role in international relations before the 
war is not at all clear, but the role of organized espionage in the affairs of 
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Europe. during this period is important enough in itself to warrant study. In 
this respect, Blackstock’s volume is more satisfying. He deals first with the organ- 
ization known as the Trust, tbe apparatus that penetrated the anti-Bolshevist 
émigré groups abroad before 1927 and fed Western intelligence false information - 
about the Soviet Union. In 1927 the activities of émigré groups operating inside 
Russia, says Blackstock, provided Stalin with the opportunity to manufacture 
a war scare and consolidate his control. From that time until 1937 the NKVD 
extended its network throughout Europe and engaged in terrorist acts, including 
the kidnapping of two émigré generals. In the final and most important part 
of his volume, Blackstock deals with the Tukhachevsky affair, prelude to the 
bloody purge of the Soviet high command, which he contends was based in part 
on information fed to Soviet intelligence from German sources. In Blackstock’s 
view, the purge was a major factor in Stalin's plans for a working partnership 
with Nazi Germany and in Hitler's decision to attack Russia in June 1941. 

By their nature, intelligence agencies do not advertise their activities and write 
no official histories, at least for publication. But intelligence operations make for 

' fascinating reading, and there is a large literature on the subject, much of it 

written by former agents describing their exploits. Lyman Kirkpatrick’s Captains 
Without Eyes belongs to this genre.* Formerly executive director of CIA and now 
a professor of political science at Brown University, Mr. Kirkpatrick seeks to 
demonstrate how failures in intelligence critically affected the outcome of five 
key episodes of the war. Despite the title and the jacket blurb describing it as a 
"controversial and unprecedented book" based on "previously unpublished rec- 
ords and personal experience," the volume is a rather routine study, based almost 
entirely on a limited selection of secondary sources and published documents, of 
five alleged intelligence failures. The emphasis in each of the case studies 
(Barbarossa, Pearl Harbor, Dieppe, Arnhem, and the Battle of the Bulge) is on . 
intelligence, and even in this special area Mr. Kirkpatrick has little new to offer. 

That intelligence plays a role in war should come as no surprise, but it is 
surprising to learn that Barbarossa (the German attack on Russia) and the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor represent failures in intelligence. What went 
wrong at Pearl Harbor can hardly be attributed to lack of information. As 
Roberta Wohlstetter bas demonstrated in Pearl Harbor, Warning and Decision 
(Stanford, 1962), it was not the lack of information that was responsible for the 
disaster, but rather the weakness of the entire machinery for evaluating and 
disseminating intelligence available from a variety of sources. Nor can one at- 
tribute the initial Nazi successes in Russia to the failure of intelligence. Stalin was 
informed of Hitler's intent in time to take preparatory measures to meet the 
attack, but for a variety of reasons he refused to do so. 

By mid-ig4: many of the Allied leaders Mosley indicts had faded from the 
scene, and leadership of the Western Allies had passed to Churchill and Roosevelt. 
The first meeting of these two and their chief military and civilian advisers off | 
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the coast of Newfoundland in August 1941, four months before the United - 
States entered the war, is the subject of Theodore Wilson's The First Summit, 
a title more reminiscent of the cold war than of US-British relations before the 
war.* Wilson's study is a carefully researched and detailed account of the back- 
ground and preparations for the meeting (almost one-third of the volume) and 
of the wide-ranging political and military discussions that paved the way for 
the wartime alliance. In effect, Roosevelt promised Churchill all aid short of war 
and received in return. Churchill's support for a general statement of war aims 
that became known as the Atlantic Charter. In practical terms the agreements 
reached at Argentia proved of limited importance and were soon modified by 
the exigencies of war. The real significance of the conference lay in the fact that 
it brought together for the first time the principal political and military leaders of 
the Western alliance and set the stage for the great wartime conferences that 
followed. 


When Churchill sailed to Newfoundland to meet President Roosevelt in 
August 1941, the war in Europe was already two yeará old. Most of the Conti- 
nent was under Hitler's control, and German forces were penetrating deep into 
Russian territory. Britain stood alone, and the outlook for the future was grim. 
‘The Mediterranean life line was threatened by Ronimel’s Afrika Korps and by 
the prospects of an assault on Gibraltar. If Russia were conquered, as many 
believed it would be, if Rommel were successful, and if Franco joined the Axis, 
' Hitler would stand as the master of Europe and the Mediterranean world. 

The story of the first two years of the war is not well known to Americans, 
_for whom World War II begins in December 1941, just as for the Russians it 
begins in June of that year. Thus, much of the best writing on the early period of 
the war has come from European or British writers. The most recent of these is 
Henri Michel’s La Seconde Guerre Mondiale, in the Peuples et Civilisations 
series edited by Professors Halphen and Sagnac.* Michel’s work meets in all 
respects the high standards we have come to expect from that distinguished series. 
Projected in two volumes? the present work, Les Succès de l'Axe, covers the 
period of Axis success from the invasion of Poland to the German defeat at 
Stalingrad at the end of 1942. It is a masterly synthesis of operations in all parts 
of the world and of the plans and forces of the nations involved. 

Les Succès de l'Axe is in no sense an operational history of battles and cam- 
paigns, but Michel understands fully the strategic and tactical aspects of warfare 
and writes about them with authority. M. Michel is a historian, not a soldier, and 
his view of war is that of the statesman. He never loses sight of the relationship 
between political aims and the use of military force to achieve these aims. His 


4 The British official History of the Second World War, èd. Sir James R. M. Butler (London, 
1952- ) contains some of the best work in English for this period on both the strategic and op- 
erational levels in its separate subseries. 

® The second volume, La Victoire des Alliés 1943-1945 (Paris, 1969), has already been pub- 
lished but is not included in this survey. E 
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treatment of military operations is thus subordinated to their.strategic and politi- 
cal purposes, and it is these purposes rather than the operations themselves with 
which he is largely concerned. He is aware also of the importance of domestic 
issues, economic factors, manpower problems, and weapons in the conduct of 
war and treats each in its proper place. He writes authoritatively of German 
occupation policy, of the concentration camps, and of the mass murder of Jews 
and others. In short, this is military history in the best sense, combining the 
political, economic, social, and military aspects of war into a single tapestry, 
‘woven with grace and skill and a high order of scholarship. 

The most decisive event in these early years of World War II was the German 
defeat of France, one of the most brilliant military victories in history and the 
most decisive defeat in French history. Though the French have never published 
an official history and records on the French side are scanty, there have been a 
large number of excellent accounts of this disaster, including such outstanding 
works as Marc Bloch’s Strange Defeat (London, 1949) written soon after the 
event, Jacques Benoist-Méchin’s Sixty Days That Shook the West (New York, 
1963), Major General Sir Edward L. Spears’s Assignment to Catastrophe 
(London, 1954), and General André Beaufre's The Fall of France (Paris, 
1965). All sought an explanation for the dissolution of the French army, before 
1940 considered the best in Europe, and found it variously in the treachery of the 
fifth column, a mistaken military policy, an erring strategy, the poor morale of 
the French soldiers, and the weakness of their leaders. Still the search for the 
causes of defeat continues. In the past year there have been at least three new 
studies in English: William L. Shirer's massive tome, The Collapse of the Third 
Republic (New York, 1969), Guy Chapman's largely operational Why France 
Fell (New York, 1969), and Alistair Horne's To Lose A Battle, France 1940,* 
third in a trilogy that includes perhaps the best account in English of the.siege 
of Paris in 1870 and one of the finest works on World War I? 

.To Lose A Battle is not only a fitting climax to Horne's trilogy of Franco- 
German rivalry, each volume of which is focused on a single decisive battle, 
but also the most satisfactory of the recent works on the defeat of France, 
thoroughly and carefully researched, beautifully written, and well mapped and 
illustrated. Horne begins his story with the victory parade in Paris on July 14, 
1919, and then skillfully traces political and social life in France during the 
interwar years, the stultifying effect of the reliance on the doctrine of defense 
exemplified in the Maginot line, and the failure of leadership of the aging heroes 
of World War l—Gamelin, Georges, Weygand, and Petain. Their failure is 
sharpened by contrast with such youthful and vigorous Germans as von Man- 
stein and Guderian who, following the lead of Liddell Hart, fashioned the 
armored formations that were largely responsible for, German victory." 


6 Horne, The Fall of Paris, The Siege and the Commune: 1870-71 (New York, 1965), and The 
Price of Glory, Verdun 1916 (New York, 1963). 
7 See B. H. Liddell Hart, The Tanks, The History of the Royal Tank Regiment, 1914-1945 
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The battle for France, says Horne, was decided between May 10 and May 20. 
The story of these ten days forms the heart of Horne’s volume. It begins with 
the coordinated air and ground attack by the Luftwaffe and Wehrmacht and 
the advance across the Belgium and Luxembourg borders and through the ' 
Ardennes. On the first day the Germans captured the great Belgian fortress 
of Eben Emael, guarding Liege and the Allied position along the Albert Canal. 
The Germans had planned well, and everything worked to perfection. At one 
point Guderian issued to his troops orders used earlier for a war game, changing 
only the time. By May 14 the Germans had crossed the Meuse; by the sixteenth 
they had broken through the defending forces, outflanked the Maginot line, 
and were pushing the Allied armies toward the coast. Wrote Rommel jubilantly 
in his diary, "The way to the west was now open. ... It was not just a beautiful 
dream. It was reality." 

On May 20 the first Panzer units reached the sea, initiating an encirclement 
that virtually ended the battle. But at the last moment, for reasons not yet fully 
understood, Hitler halted his troops, permitting over 300,000 British and French 
soldiers to escape across the Dunkirk beaches. But neither this grave error nor the 
bitter battles that followed could have any effect on the final outcome. On June 
21, a week after German troops had taken Paris and pressed southward as far 
as Nantes and Lyons, the surrender was signed at Compiegne. 

France conquered, Hitler sought to bring Britain to her knees;? when that 
effort failed, he turned his attention eastward to begin a campaign that was 
ultimately to prove his undoing. Years afterward, faced with defeat, he is reported 
to have said that his great mistake was that he did not turn south and attack 
Gibraltar immediately after the defeat of France, "taking advantage of the enthu- 
siasm we had aroused in Spain and the shock to which we had subjected Britain." 
This thought provides the theme of Charles Burdick's Germany's Military 
Strategy and Spain in World War II.* The opportunity that existed in the sum- 
mer of 1940 was never repeated, and all Hitler's plans for binding Spain to the 
Axis and gaining control of the Western Mediterranean came to naught. 

Burdick’s volume is a study of strategy that was never implemented and plans 
that were never used: Felix and Isabella in 1940-41 for a full scale assault on 
Gibraltar with Spanish cooperation; Ilona and Gisela in 1941-42 for a holding 
action in the event of an Allied landing on the Continent; and Nürnberg in 
1943 for a last-ditch defense in the Pyrenees. This succession of plans is, in a way, 
a measure of the deterioration of Germany's military fortunes and the increasingly 
high price Franco démanded for cooperation. In describing these plans and the 





(London, 1959); Heinz Guderian, Panzer Leader (New York, ews F. W. von Mellenthin, Panzer 
Battles (Norman, 1956); and Eric von Manstein, Lost Victories (Chicago, 1958). 

8 This story is told in a number of popular works on Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain. The 
British official histories (Basil Collier, The Defense of the United Kingdom [London, 1959], and 
L. F. Ellis, The Battle for Normandy [London, 1962]) are still the most complete accounts. 
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strategy that lay behind them, Professor Burdick has provided a revealing 
picture of the German high command and its relations to Hitler as well as a 
detailed study of German military planning. Relying almost entirely on pri- 
mary sources and interviews. with a number of senior German officers, Burdick 
has produced a work of impressive scholarship. But no matter how -well done, 
a description of plans that were never used can constitute no more than a foot- 
note to the history of the war in Europe. 


Faito the plan that Hitler did follow after the Battle of Britain, was an 
even greater mistake than was his failure to follow Felix, for it led ultimately 


to the one thing that he had hoped to avoid, a war on two fronts. Barbarossa 


began with the invasion of Russia in June 1941 in a drive that took German forces 
to the gates of Moscow and deep into the Crimea by the end of the year. Fought 
quite separately from the war in the West, the Soviet-German war was by all odds 
the biggest, bloodiest, most decisive theater of World War II, dwarfing the 
Allied.effort in the West and involving.vast armies along a front stretching over 
a thousand miles. l i 

There is comparatively little available in English on the war in the East. Two 
recent works covering the entire period of the war, both sound and eminently 
readable, are Alan Clark's Barbarossa (New York, 1965) and Alexander Werth's 
Russia at War (New York, 1964)? Among more specialized accounts are those 
dealing with such. key battles as Leningrad and Stalingrad. The number is not 
large, but it includes one of the best volumes yet written on the war in Russia, 
Harrison Salisbury’s magnificent account of the siege of Leningrad, The 900 
Days.* 

No incident of World War II, with the possible exception of the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz and Belsen, can compare in human suffering to the epic defense 
of Leningrad. From October 1941 to January 1944 the city lay under the Nazi 
guns, virtually shut off from all contact with the outside world. The worst time 
was the winter of 1941-42, one of the coldest on record. Leningrad, already 
battered by shells, was without heat or light, and what food reserves there were 
quickly disappeared. That winter the daily death toll reached five thousand, 
and before the siege was lifted almost half the three million inhabitants of the 
city perished from starvation, cold, disease, or gunfire. Cannibalism was not 
uncommon, and human flesh found its way into the market place. At one point, 
Stalin, who hated the city, thought of abandoning it, destroying its industry, 
bridges, and everything the enemy might use. But his orders were never carried 
out, and the survivors held on grimly for another two years. No city, not even 
Warsaw and Hiroshima, suffered as did Leningrad during those two years. And 

® The Soviet official History of the Great Fatherland War of the Soviet Union 1941-1945 (Moscow, 
1960-63) has been translated into German but is not available in English. 


101, V. Chuikov, The Battle for Stalingrad (New York, 1964); Leon Goure, The Siege of Lenin- 
grad (Stanford, 1962). 
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in the end, three years after tlie war, thousands of the survivors fell victim to 
Stalin's hátred in the purge known as "the Leningrad affair." 

Mr. Salisbury, former Russian correspondent and now assistant managing 
editor of the New York Times, spent a good many years collecting the material 
for this book and talking to the survivors. (The bibliography of Russian sources 
alone covers thirteen closely packed pages.) His love for the city and its people 
is apparent, but he is not blinded by his affection. He includes the sordid and 
the ugly as well as the beautiful and the heroic. Nothing has been left out. The 
pace is slow and magisterial—almost half the book is devoted to events preceding 
the actual siege, including one of the best analyses of Russia's position at the 
start of the war. The volume is studded with detail and statistics, yet the narra- 
tive never palls. The goo Days may not be the final word on the siege, but it is 
not likely soon to be surpassed. Certainly it is the finest testament yet written 
to the heroism of the people of Leningrad. 

One of the early commanders of the Leningrad defense and the outstanding 
Russian general of World War II was Marshal Zhukov. His memoirs, recently 
translated. into German and extracted for an American audience, are a significant 
addition to the memoir literature of the war, especially as so few Russian generals 
have dared to publish memoirs. The German edition of the memoirs is much more 
extensive than the American version published under the title Marshal Zhukov’s 
Greatest Battles.* In his account, almost half of which is devoted to the years 
before World War II, Zhukov writes about his early life as a member of a poor 

peasant family in a village not far from Moscow and of his service in the First 
World War as a noncommissioned officer in the Novgorod Dragoons, for which 
he was twice cited for bravery. After joining the Red Army in October 1918, he 
. fought in the Civil Wars under Marshal Timoshenko, rising to the rank of 
squadron commander in the cavalry. _ 

During the interwar years, young Zhukov learned the trade of armored 
warfare, attended a succession of military schools in Russia and Germany, went 
to Spain as an observer in 1936, and then to China. In 1939, as commander of 
the First Army Group, he won a decisive victory over the Japanese in the battle 
of Khalkhin-Gol, earning a reputation as one of the most capable young officers in 
the Red Army. Next came appointment as deputy to Timoshenko, commander 
of the Ukrainian Military District, and then service in the war with Finland. In 
the shuffle of commands that followed the Winter War, Zhukov was given his 
old chief’s command in the Ukraine, where the party chief was Nikita Khrush- 
chev. Now a senior commander and recognized expert on tank warfare, Zhukov 
could speak out more boldly about the weaknesses of the army. In January 1941 
he was summoned to Moscow by Timoshenko and made chief of staff of the 
high command. From this position he sought to strengthen the Red Army for 
war, but Stalin, convinced the Germans would not attack, prohibited any move 
that might alarm Hitler. And when the Germans finally did attack, it was Timo- 
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shenko and Zhukov rather than Stalin who directed Russia's military forces for 
the first few weeks of the war. —— 

Zhukov's name has become associated | with many of the most famous Russian 
battles of World War II. As Harrison Salisbury observes in his splendid introduc- 
tion to Marshal Zhukov’s Greatest Battles, Zhukov emerged “as the master of 
disaster . . . whose terrible temper, iron will and savage determination . . . some- 
how succeeded in bringing the German war machine to a grinding halt and in 
setting the stage for a counterblow." His first victory came in September 1941 
at Yelna, 220 miles west of Moscow. But his greatest successes, as he describes 
them, were the battle of Moscow in 1941-42; the battle of Stalingrad, which 
marked the end of the German advance; the battle of Kursk in the summer of 
1943, which saw the strategic initiative pass to the Russians; and the battle of 
Berlin, final battle of World War II. Each of these battles was a watershed in 

_ the titanic struggle between Russia and Germany, involving millions of men, 
huge casualties, and thousands of tanks and artillery pieces. In conception and 
scope they exceeded any of the battles on the Western front and established 
Marshal Zhukov as perhaps the greatest of the World War II generals. 


In the West, Nazi troops remained unchallenged, extending their control to 
Italy, the Balkans, and North Africa. But with the entry of the United States into 
the war in December 1941, Allied prospects for the future brightened con- 
siderably. Even while the Japanese were advancing in the Pacific, the British 
and American planners began to plot their future course)! Despite the vast 
amount of published material on this period of the war, there are few general 
accounts of the Allied drive from North Africa to the surrender of Germany 
that successfully weave ground, air, and naval operations with the strategic 

‘and logistic aspects of the war into a coherent narrative. Two recent efforts to 
do so offer an interesting comparison. The first is Krieg Im Westen by Olaf 
Groehler* an East German who takes a Marxist-Leninist line; the other is 
Charles B. MacDonald’s The Mighty Endeavor,* a well-written account of the 
war, focused largely on American forces, by the oe chief historian of the 
Department of the Army. 

Olaf Groehler’s work is probably of greater interest to Kremlinologists than 
to serious historians. It consists of two loosely connected parts—the first, a 
communist critique of Western literature on the Allied planning for a second 
front; the second, a description of German defenses of the French coast and 
Allied preparations for the invasion of the Continent. The author is familiar 
with all the important Western works on the war (at least, he cites them) and has 


11 The literature on the strategy of the war is extensive. The best accounts are the relevant vol- 
umes in the British and US Army official histories. Excellent brief accounts are K. R. Greenfield, 
American Strategy in World War: A Reconsideration (Baltimore, 1963); Hanson W. Baldwin, Great 
Mistakes of the War (New York, 1950); and S. E. Morison, Strategy and Compromise (Boston, 
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used in addition the German military archives in Potsdam and the German 
military records captured by US forces and microfilmed by the AHA.” 

The first part of the volume depicts the US-British debate over strategy as a 
struggle between the two capitalist powers for commercial supremacy and con- 
trol of the sources of raw material. American strategy is explained in terms of 
the interests of financial groups within the United States. The Soviet Union is 
uniformly portrayed as the true leader of the democratic world, fighting heroi- 
cally and virtually alone in the cause of freedom. The landing at Normandy is 
described as a relatively bloodless affair, made possible by the attrition of the , 
German armies in the East and the sacrifices of the Red Army. The most useful 
and interesting part of the book is that dealing with German preparations for and 
reactions to the invasion of France. This portion of the volume is based largely 
on archival material available in East Germany and contains detailed informa- 
tion on such matters as the disposition of German defenses, the movement of 
units, and losses. The invasion itself and the subsequent advance of Allied forces 
across France and into Germany are described briefly in a concluding chapter. 

The chief virtue of Charles MacDonald’s Mighty Endeavor—the title comes 
from Roosevelt’s message on D-Day, June 6, 1944—is that it presents in a single 
volume an accurate, swift-paced, and readable account of American participation 
in the war against Germany. There are no revelations, no new interpretations or 
insights in this book. But nothing of significance has been omitted, and that is no 
mean achievement. Opening with a chapter on prewar strategic planning, Mac- 
Donald describes the development of the American high command, a subject 
too often ignored; the war against the U-boats to secure the life line to Britain; 
and the confused planning during the ‘early months of the war that culminated 
in the landings in North Africa. In eight chapters he covers the war in the 
Mediterranean and in another fifteen the war in Europe. 

The problems of organization, level of treatment, and subject matter in a 
volume of this scope are formidable, and Mr. MacDonald has generally solved 
them in a satisfactory manner. He has avoided the major pitfalls and has allocated 
space proportionately and justly, although one might disagree with his emphasis 
on ground operations as compared to the air and naval war. He moves easily 
from the lofty levels of the Combined Chiefs and theater headquarters to the 
action of small units on the battlefield, from combat to command, from strategy 
to the mundane problems of supply. Deftly and with a sure touch he covers the 
essential elements in his story, avoiding superficiality and tedious detail. Occa- 
. sionally the writing is overdramatic, the issues too sharply drawn. But the judg- 
ments are generally sound and the research thorough. In almost every respect, 
Mighty Endeavor is a thoroughly satisfactory general account of the war the 
Americans waged in Europe. 


12 For a description of these records, see the National Archives and Records Service, Guides to 
German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, Va. (Washington, 1958- ), and D. H. Perman, “Micro- 
filming of German Records in the National Archives,” American Archivist, XXII (1959), 43343. 
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Operations in the Mediterranean theater began with the unsuccessful Italian 
effort to drive the British out of Africa, expanded when German forces under 
Rommel came to the rescue of the Italians, and then spread rapidly after the 
United States became a belligerent- Thus, the Mediterranean was the scene of 
active operatidns almost from the start of the war down to the surrender. More- 
-over, it was the subject of the most prolonged and publicized debate over strategy 
between the British and the Americans. 

The central issue in the postwar controversy over Mediterranean strategy 
is the charge, most persuasively’ argued by Chester Wilmot and supported by 
Lord Alanbrooke’s memoirs,’* that the British pursued from the start a deliberate 
and coherent strategy that had as its aim a major move into the Balkans as an 
alternative to the American strategy of a cross-channel assault. So widely held is 
this view and so firmly embedded in American official and unofficial histories 
of the war that it is virtually accepted as a self-evident truth. It is not surprising, ° 
therefore, that Trumbull Higgins in his recent study of the Anglo-American 
controversy over Mediterranean strategy, appropriately entitled Soft Underbelly, 
adopts the customary American position concerning British strategy.* As a matter 
of fact, this position is particularly appropriate to the anti-Churchillian thesis of 
the volume. Mr. Higgins’ real target is Winston Churchill, and by identifying the 
prime minister as the chief architect-of a mistaken British Mediterranean strategy - 
and the strongest advocate of an ill-advised Balkan invasion, Higgins is able to 
continue the attack that he began some years ago with his volumes on Churchill's 
role in the Dardanelles campaign of World War I and the second front in World 
War IJ. It should be said for Mr. Higgins, however, that his criticism of British 
strategy is carefully constructed and well researched, although, as in his earlier 
works, he has relied largely on secondary materials, especially the official his- 
tories. Nor is his attitude toward Winston Churchill carping or hostile. On the 
whole, Soft Underbelly is the best of the three volumes Higgins has written on 
World War II. 

The shortest and one of the best studies of this controversial subject i is Michael 
Howard’s The Mediterranean Strategy in the Second World War.* Originally 
delivered as the Lees-Knowles lectures at Cambridge in 1966, this seventy-page 
volume by one of England’s leading military historians presents as lucid and 
dispassionate an explanation of Allied strategy as can be found in many larger 
works. There is no question where Professor Howard stands in this controversy. 
He denies flatly that there was. any such thing as a coherent British strategy for 
the Mediterrenean or a grand design for the defeat of Germany by way of the 
Balkans. He further asserts that the British never had any scheme to replace the 


. M Chester Wilmot, The Struggle for Europe (New York, 1952); Arthur Bryant, The Turn of 
the Tide, 1939-1943 (London, 1957); and Triumph in the West (London, 1959), both based. on the 
diaries of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, chief of the imperial general staff. 
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cross-channel attack with a Balkan invasion. With precision and clarity he traces 
the development of strategy in the Mediterranean from the early period of the 
war through the campaign in Italy. ; 

British operations in the Mediterranean, Professor Howard argues, grew out 
of the necessity for protecting the Middle East supply of oil, expanded in 1942 
as a result of Roosevelt's desire to get American forces in action against the Ger- 
mans as soon as possible and continued thereafter in order to utilize the forces 
available until sufficient resources could be assembled for the invasion of north- 
west Europe. But by 1943, as Mr. Howard recognizes, the British chiefs had 
begun to view operations in the Mediterranean as an end in themselves. It was 
only because of the single-minded insistence of the Americans that the British 
finally agreed to set a definite date for the invasion of the Continent. 

Professor Howard is equally critical of British and Americans, of Churchill 
and Roosevelt, Alexander and Mark Clark. He doubts that the invasion of 
southern France, which the Americans insisted upon, contributed materially to 
the defeat of Germany. He thinks it is equally doubtful that the troops used for 
that landing could have been utilized more effectively in Italy, as the British 
wanted. The idea of an assault through the Ljubljana Gap in Yugoslavia to- 
ward Vienna—the soft underbelly—was never seriously proposed as a strategic 
alternative to Overlord, Howard asserts. And even had such an assault been 
attempted, he doubts that it could have prevented the postwar extension of 
Soviet influence in East Europe or provided a quicker and less expensive way of 
winning the war. , 

Operations in the Mediterranean area have received almost as much attention 
as has strategy there. The Mediterranean was the burial ground for more than 
one reputation and the proving ground for many of the major figures of the war— 
Eisenhower, Montgomery, Alexander, Clark, Patton, and Rommel, all of whom 
have published their memoirs or been the subject of biographies. Of these, Rom- 
mel is perhaps the most interesting if not the greatest. Certainly he belongs in 
the company of the great cavalry captains, a master of armored warfare, as 
Ronald Lewin makes clear in his carefully researched and well-written study, 
Rommel As Military Commander.* A professional soldier whose career spanned 
the two world wars, Rommel’s greatest achievements came in North Africa, 
where even in defeat he displayed outstanding qualities of generalship. Called 
back to Europe, he became convinced that Hitler’s policies were causing Germany 
to lose the war. Just what role he played in the plot against the Fiihrer is not 
clear, but when Hitler’s emissaries offered him poison, he accepted his fate and 
committed suicide. 

Lewin’s volume has many merits. Though his study is limited to Rommel's 
military career, he tells us much about Rommel the man. Lewin writes well 
and succeeds admirably in creating a sense of the battlefield as well as explaining 
the larger problems of war that the general faced. Finally, the volume is hand- 
somely printed, with excellent maps and illustrations to support the text. i 
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"The campaign in Italy was one of the hardest fought of the war, but it is not at 
all clear that it was worth the cost in men and material. Like the strategy that 
brought Allied troops into Italy, the conduct of the campaign has also become a 
subject of controversy. To the large literature on the subject we now add three 
more volumes, one ‘covering the first eight months of the war in Italy and two 
the battle for Rome. The first, Martin Blumenson’s Salerno to Cassino, is a volume 
in the army’s official history of the war and, like the other volumes in that out- 
standing series, is based almost entirely on original sources, contains excellent 
maps and sketches, and is lavishly illustrated.* Blumenson,.who writes with a 
flair not usually found in official histories, carefully sets the stage for the Italian 
campaign in five fast-moving chapters, then traces the progress of the campaign 
from the landings at Salerno in September 1943 through the hard-fought battles 
along the Winter Line to the battles for Anzio and Cassino. The volume ends as 
the Allies prepare to launch a new offensive in the spring of 1944 to break 
out of the Anzio beachhead and through the Gustav line in the drive toward 
Rome. Where appropriate, Blumenson weaves into the tactical narrative sections 
on strategy, air and naval operations, and German plans and dispositions. 

Where Blumenson leaves off, W. G. F. Jackson's The Battle for Rome picks 
up.* After a rather lengthy warm-up on the period from February to May 1944, 
he describes in some detail how the Allies worked their way forward slowly 
through the difficult terrain against the strong, well-led forces of General Kessel- 
ring to the outskirts of Rome. On June 4, just two days before the invasion of 
Normandy, Allied forces entered the city. General Jackson is a British officer 
who fought in Italy, and his volume is a frank effort to rescue operation Diadem 
(code name for the capture of Rome) from the shadow of Overlórd and to 
accord General Alexander the credit he surely deserves for preventing the cam- 
paign in Italy from becoming a stalemated war of attrition, like World War I. 
"Though he is fair enough to Mark Clark, Jackson is clearly in the British corner. 

In the American corner defending General Clark and emphasizing the 

American contribution are Robert H. Adleman and Colonel George Walton, 
authors of Rome Fell Today.* 'Their volume makes no pretense to being a 
scholarly or.definitive study. It is, rather, an entertaining, highly spiced narrative 
about the well-known controversies of the Italian campaign—the Rapido River 
crossing, Anzio, and Mount Cassino—written generally from the level and point 
of view of Clark's Fifth Army headquarters. It is chatty, superficial, and often 
wanders from the subject, and while it answers none of the thorny questions 
about the Italian campaign, it provides some interesting stories and sidelights 

` on the war. And it may well be that the outstanding general in Italy was neither 

Alexander nor Clark, but Kesselring. 


The high point of the war from the Allied point of view was the invasion 
of Western Europe and the subsequent drive across France and the Lowlands. 
Two years of planning. and preparation preceded the landing, and this aspect of 
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the campaign has received almost as much attention as the landing itself. An 
essential element in the preparations and, some believe, a prerequisite to the 
success of the invasion was the combined bomber offensive against Germany, 
designed to break the will of the German people and disrupt German production 
and transportation. This subject has been fully covered in the official histories: 
the four-volume British series, The Strategic Air Offensive Against Germany 
(London, 1961) by Sir Charles K. Webster and Noble Frankland, and the 
second and third volumes of The U. S. Army Air Forces in World War II, 
edited by W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate (Chicago, 1949, 1951). Anthony Verrier’s 
The Bomber Offensive covers the same ground, but in less magisterial fashion 
and in briefer span.* 

According to the theorists of air power, the bombardment of Germany from 
1939 to 1945 should have produced decisive results if not the defeat of the enemy. . 
Actually, it produced neither, although it certainly made a contribution to victory. 
Why did it fail? Was it worth the heavy price paid? These are the questions Mr. 
Verrier tries to answer. The central problem, he believes, was the lack of strategic 
control at the highest level, a lack that made it possible for both the British and 
American air commands to engage in the area bombing of German cities rather 
than the destruction of carefully selected strategic targets. In pursuing this strategy 
of devastation, the Allied air forces developed long-range fighter escorts for day- 
light bombing and perfected the tactics of destruction but failed to achieve their 
purpose. Just what they did accomplish—other than to crush the German air 
force, a task that need not have required the resources and the men used to lay 
Germany waste—is still not clear. There is a lesson here for our own time, for 
Americans still seem intoxicated with the idea that air power by itself can achieve 
decisive results. 

Another essential element in the preparation for the invasion of the Continent 
"was the security of the Atlantic life line. on which the flow of men and material 
and the very existence of Britain depended. The battle of the Atlantic is essentially 
a naval story, superbly described on the American side by S. E. Morison in his 
History of U. S. Naval Operations and on the British side by S. W. Roskill in The 
War At Sea, 1939-1945.1° Herbert Werner's Iron Coffins is only a footnote to these ` 
two definitive works, but it is an exciting and useful account nevertheless.* Mr. 
Werner, now an American citizen, is a former U-boat commander, one of the few 
who survived the war, and this is his personal account of his wartime experience. 


15 See Dwight D. Eisenhower, Report by the Supreme Commander to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, 6 June 1944-May 1945 (Washington, 1946); General Sir Frederick E. Morgan, Overture to 
Overlord (London, 1950); and several of the volumes in the official U. S. Army in World War Il: 
the two volumes of R. M. Leighton and R. W. Coakley, Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940-1943 
(Washington, 1955), and Global Logistics and Strategy, 1943-1945 (Washington, 1968); Gordon 
Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack (Washington, 1951); and Roland Ruppenthal, Logistical Support of. 
the Armies (Washington, 1953~59). ; 

16 The relevant volumes in the Morison series are The Battle of the Atlantic (Boston, 1947), and 
The. Atlantic Battle Won (Boston, 1956); in the British series, see Vols, H and III, pt. I. An excel- 
Poa ein account of the war against the submarine is Nicholas Monsarrat, The Cruel Sea (New 
ork, 1951). 
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In addition to the realistic picture of life aboard a U-boat and the way in which 
these underwater craft operated, the volume shows how those German officers 
who spent most of their wartime years at sea refused at first to accept the truth 
about their leaders and then became disillusioned when they could no longer 
evade the truth. l 

Although there are.a number of studies on special aspects or specific operations 
of the war in the West, there are only a few satisfactory accounts of the war as a 
whole, from Normandy to V-E Day. The US Army’s official history devotes at 
least a half-dozen volumes to the American side alone; the Canadian side, told by 
Charles P. Stacey, is compressed into a single volume!" The British official history 
devotes two volumes, entitled Victory in the West, by Major L. F. Ellis and others, 
to this part of the war. The first volume, The Battle for Normandy (London, 
1962) describes the Allied landing on the Continent and operations in France 
down to August 1944. The second volume, The Defeat of Germany, picks up the 
story in September 1944, when hopes for an early victory were high, and carries it 
through the bitter setbacks in the Lowlands and the Ardennes in the fall and 
winter of 1944 to the final battle for Germany.* 

Like the first volume, The Defeat of Germany deals largely with the operations 
of the British Twenty-first Army Group but includes enough of the operations of 
American troops and of air and naval forces to make the entire campaign in 
France and Germany understandable. Nor are the larger problems of the campaign 
overlooked. Among these were the problems of logistics, which had much to do 
with the inability of the Allied forces to exploit their victory during the autumn of 
1944, and the differences between Eisenhower and Montgomery over strategy 
(the broad versus narrow front) and command. The maps and illustrations are 
excellent, and there are a number of useful appendixes listing the forces involved 
on both sides, casualties, civil affairs, and other matters. However, like the other 
volumes in the British official history, the volume contains neither notes nor bibli- 
ography. 

Major General H. Essame’s The Battle for Germany covers virtually the same 
ground as the official history and, like it, is focused largely on the operations of the 
Twenty-first Army Group.* But unlike Major Ellis, General Essame, who com- 
manded an infantry brigade during the campaign, is more incisive in his judg- 
ments and more concerned with the strategic and political background of battle 
than with the battle itself, although he chronicles each action with a sure hand and 
a keen sense of what is tactically important. Essame's volume is better written 
than is Ellis’ official history, and, though not as deeply researched or as thorough, 
it moves at a faster pace. 

In writing about the differences between the British and Americans, Essame’s 


sympathies are clearly on the side of General Montgomery, whom he admires 


iT Charles P. Stacey, The Victory Campaign: The Operations in Northwest Europe, 1944-1945 
(Ottawa, 1960). An excellent summary is the semi-official history by John North, Northwest Europe, 
1944-1945 (London, 1953). 
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enormously. He believes that the American commanders generally, and Eisen- 
hower in particular, were shortsighted in their conduct of the war, blind to the 
political implications of military operations, and closely guided by American public 
opinion. But he is also aware of the pressures under which Eisenhower labored 
and places a large share of the blame on the Chiefs of Staff and their political 
superiors for failing to give him proper guidance. On the other hand, Montgomery, 
he finds, was usually correct, even if he behaved like “an Old Testament prophet 
: at loggerheads with the Kings of Israel." Still, whether one agrees with these judg- 
ments or not, this is a first-rate and highly readable account of the campaign that 
ended with the surrender of Germany. 

Virtually every battle in the war against Germany, from the beaches in Nor- 
mandy to the last battle before Berlin, has been described in detail, some a number 
of times by both official and unofficial historians and by many of the participants 
as well. After the invasion itself, the operation in which Americans have displayed 
the greatest interest is the German counter-offensive in the Ardennes in December. 
1944, usually called the Battle of the Bulge. The earliest book on this subject was 
Robert E. Merriam's Dark December (Chicago, 1947); the most recent is 
John S. D. Eisenhower's The Bitter Woods.* Neither equals the fullness or detail 
of the official Army account by Hugh M. Cole, The Ardennes (Washington, 
1965), or the excitement of John Toland’s Battle: The Story of the Bulge (New 
York, 1959). 

The idea for the counter-attack was Hitler's, and it came with startling sudden- 
ness to an army that had fought its way in six months to the borders of Germany 
and was preparing to mount a new offensive, one to the north under Montgomery 
and another to the south under Patton. Between the two was the difficult terrain 
of the Ardennes, thinly held by inexperienced American troops. Hitler's objective 
was.to reach Antwerp, and it seemed for a time that he might make it and reverse 
the course of the war. Not only did he create a dangerous bulge in the Allied line 
centering around Bastogne, but he also brought on a serious crisis in the relations 
between the American and British commands. This was perhaps the most critical 
moment of the campaign, and it is a tribute to the strength of the coalition that it 
survived both crises-and went on to win the war. 

The difficulties of dealing with the Battle of the Bulge objectively and honestly, 
involving as it does serious problems of intelligence, Allied relations, command, 
and the operations of units ranging in size from armies to companies, are consider- 
able. For the son of the supreme commander these difficulties would seem almost 
insurmountable, yet John Eisenhower has managed to solve them. He is objective 
' and accurate in his description of the relations between his father and Montgomery, 
fair and moderate in his judgments (except possibly when he deals with the 
question of bypassing Berlin), and meticulous in his coverage of the battle on all 
echelons and by both sides. If anything, his description of the fighting in the 
Ardennes is too detailed and too long. John Eisenhower may not have written the 
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definitive or most readable account of those dark days of December 1944, but his 
work is certainly a major contribution to the subject. 

An operation of an entirely different sort was the drop of the ten-thousand-man 
First Airborne Task Force into the Riviera region on August 15, 1944, to guard 
the flank of the landings in Southern France and to disrupt enemy communica- 
tions behind the.lines. The story of this operation is told in The Champagne 
Campaign,* so named because the paratroopers partook liberally of the champagne 
stocks in the region, by Robert Adleman and Colonel George Walton, authors 
of Rome Fell Today and The Devil's Brigade (Philadelphia, 1966). Like their 
earlier books, this volume is an informal, chatty mixture of personal narrative 

“and tales of heroic exploits on the battlefield and in the bars of Nice. The authors 
place almost equal emphasis on both and seem as proud of the off-duty accom- 
plishments of the paratroopers as they do of their fighting abilities. Judging from 
some of their activities, the French could not have found much difference between 
their German conquerors and their American liberators. 


Except in the councils of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, where overall strategy 
was made and resources allocated, there was little connection between the war 
against Germany and the war against Japan. They were, in effect, two separate 
wars. And just as the war against Germany consisted of two separate and unco- 
ordinated fronts, one in the East.and one in the West, so did the conflict with 
Japan consist of virtually unrelated wars, one fought in China and Southeast Asia - 
and the other in the Pacific. The first was an Allied war involving American, Brit- 
ish, and Chinese forces in a complex organization in which the American com- 
mander served as deputy to one British superior and chief of staff to Chiang Kai- 
shek. The responsibility of US troops in the area was almost entirely logistic, and 

"few US combat forces saw service on the Asiatic. mainland. The war in the Pacific, 
on the other hand, was very largely an American effort in which the navy and 
marines played a major, if not the major role. Here, too, there was a division of 
effort, with MacArthur heading a predominantly army theater of operations in the. 
Southwest Pacific and Admiral Nimitz a predominantly naval theater stretching 
from Hawaii to the China coast and from New Zealand to Alaska. 

To encompass within a single volume the entire panorama of the war in Asia 
and the Pacific presents difficult problems.’® One of the more successful efforts to 
do so is Basil Collier's The War in the Far East, 1941-1945.* Author of a number 
of works on World War II, including a volume in the British official history and a 
one-volume survey of the entire war,? Collier is an experienced military historian - 
with a wide knowledge of the war. He is, moreover, a skilled writer with a rare 
talent for brevity and clarity and the ability to explain complex matters simply 

18°A recent summary account is that of the Australian journalist Charles Bateson, The War With 
Japan, A Concise Summary (East Lansing, 1968). 


1? Collier, Defense of the Unisea Kingdom (London, 1957); and The Second World War (New 
York, 1967). 
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and clearly. (For example, his ninety-four-page account of events in the Far East 
from 1916 to 1941 is a model of succinctness and lucidity.) It is these virtues 
rather than original research or fresh interpretations that give this volume its par- 
ticular merit. 

As a Britisher writing about a war that Americans regard as peculiarly their 
own, Mr. Collier places somewhat more emphasis on operations in Southeast Asia 
than one usually finds in works by American historians. In describing the Japa- 
nese offensive during the first six months of the war, he allots four chapters to 
British operations and only one brief chapter to Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, 
Wake, and Guam. Whether or not one agrees with this emphasis, it is at least a use- 
ful antidote to the usual American-oriented treatment of the period. Moreover, 
Collier is more at home with British sources than he is with the much larger body 
of American materials on the war, much of which he has failed to use. The student 
of the war against Japan will learn little from this volume, except perhaps the 
merits of brevity and elegance of style, but for those seeking a readable and accu- 
rate summary of the war in the Far East, this volume fills the purpose admirably. 

Strangely enough, there is no single volume on the Pacific war covering the 
operations of the army, navy, and air forces of all the nations involved. Morison 
devotes nine of the volumes in his history of the US Navy in World War II to the 
Pacific;?? the army history, a total of eleven (with three additional volumes on the 
China-Burma-India theater); and the marines, a projected five volumes, the fourth 
of which, Victory and Occupation, by Benis M. Frank and Henry I. Shaw, Jr, 
has recently been published.* This thick volume deals with marine operations on 
Okinawa, in North China at the end of the war, and in the occupation of Japan. 
In addition to numerous excellent maps, sketches, and illustrations, the volume 
includes a large number of appendixes. There is little new in the detailed account 
of the Okinawa campaign, the subject of an earlier full study, but the chapters on 
North China, the concluding chapter entitled “A Final Accounting,” and a sixty- 
page appendix on the experiences of marine prisoners of war provide fresh and 
significant material on the Pacific war. 

The most significant naval developments of World War II were the emergence 
of the fast carrier task force as the main striking element of the fleet, replacing 
the battleship, and the efforts of the naval aviators to secure a command status 
that would ensure their control and proper. employment of this new weapon. The 
development of the carrier and of carrier doctrine, of its employment in World 
War II, and of the struggle between the air and battleship admirals for control of 
the fleet is described in detail by Clark G. Reynolds in The Fast Carriers.* Profes- 
sor Reynolds leaves no doubt about where he stands in the fight between the air 
and battleship admirals, and he pulls no punches in criticizing Spruance, Halsey, 
and others for their handling of the carriers and S. E. Morison for his “superficial 


2 Samael Eliot Morison, History of United States Naval Operations in World War Il (Boston, 
1947-62). 
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treatment of naval aviation" in his naval history of the war. Mr. Reynolds' treat- 
ment of the strategy of the war against Japan is that of the aviators, and like them 
he finds the division of the Pacific into two theaters wasteful of resources and time 
consuming. The contention. that Japan could have been defeated more quickly 
by a blockade and bombardment strategy than by the invasion strategy finally 
adopted is a familiar one, but unfortunately it cannot be proved. At any rate, 
neither strategy was used; the atomic bomb made both unnecessary. Despite its 
evident bias, Reynolds’ volume has real value as a definitive account, based on 
primary sources, of the development of carrier doctrine, organization, and tactics 
and of the bitter struggle between the well-entrenched battleship admirals and 
those who led.the fast carrier forces. 

If for Americans the first six months of the war bring back memories of Pearl 
Harbor, Wake Island, Bataan, and Corregidor, for the British they evoke bitter: 
thoughts of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, retreat in Malaya and Burma, 
and the final humiliation of Singapore. There is a large literature on Singapore, 
one of the worst disasters in British history and the subject of considerable con- 
troversy, and on the campaigns in Malaya and Burma. Much of this writing is 
British, and the early volumes in the British official history cover these operations’ as 
well as the subsequent campaign in Burma, scene of General Stillwell’s memorable 
retreat in 1942. One of the best accounts of the campaign in Burma is General 
Slim's Defeat, Into Victory (London, 1956). Now one of. Slim's division com- 
manders, Geoffrey Evans, has written a brief and admiring biography of his former 
chief that adds little to what the general has already written in his own memoir and 
is not nearly its equal in literary style.* 

General William Slim, later to become a field marshal and governor general > 
of Australia, spent most of World War II in Burma, rising from command of a 
corps under General Alexander in 1942 to command of the British Fourteenth 
Army, a multinational force consisting of Gurkhas, Indians, Africans, and Chinese 
as well as British troops. It was this army that Slim reorganized after its defeat, 
imbued with fresh spirit, retrained and equipped, and finally led in a thousand- 
mile advance through the most difficult kind of terrain and a series of hard-fought 
battles across the mile-wide Irrawaddy River to capture Mandalay and Rangoon 
and regain Burma for the Allies. The campaign has been described as one of the 
most brilliant of the war, and it was Mountbatten’s judgment that Slim “was the 
finest general World War II. produced.” His biographer agrees wholeheartedly 
with this judgment, and his book is a convincing demonstration of its correctness. 
Unfortunately, General Evans’ literary talents are not equal to the military talents 
_ of his subject, and his work is not likely to add to the reputation of Field Marshal 
Slim. 

The fifth and final volume of the official British history of The War Against - 
Japan, by the late Major General S. Woodburn Kirby and others, begins with the 
final phase of the Burma campaign and preparations for the invasion of Malaya, 
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scheduled for September 1945 with Slim in command.* It then shifts scene to the 
Pacific to describe the operations of the American forces in the Indies and Oki- 
nawa, the air bombardment and naval blockade of Japan, US activities in China, 
Soviet entry into the war, and, finally, the surrender of Japan. But the volume does 
not end with the end of the war; in an additional eleven chapters the authors 
describe the postwar activities of Mountbatten’s Southeast Asia command from 
August 1945 to November 1946, the liberation and reoccupation of Japanese-held 
territory, the recovery of prisoners of war and internees, and the beginnings of 
guerrilla warfare in Indonesia. A final section of four chapters provides an ex- 
tremely useful overview of the entire war against Japan, including separate dis- 
cussions of American strategy in the Pacific, combined strategy in Southeast 
Asia, and an epilogue summarizing the position of the Allies at the end of the 
hostilities. Like the other volumes in the British series, the concluding volume, 
though it lacks documentation, is beautifully printed and illustrated and contains 
a large number of excellent maps and charts and over thirty valuable appendixes, _ 

The principal problem for the Allies in the period covered by this volume 
was how to persuade Japan, already defeated in the military sense, to capitulate. 
While plans and preparations for the invasion of the home islands, primarily an 
American effort, were being completed, the Allies, meeting in Potsdam, issued a 
declaration on July 27 offering Japan a choice between surrender or complete 
destruction. When the Japanese apparently rejected these terms, the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima on August 6, to be followed three days later by a 
second bomb on Nagasaki. It was only then, after the direct, unprecedented in- 
tervention of the emperor, that the Japanese surrendered. Since the present volume, 
as one would expect, is concerned mostly with the British effort against Japan, 
the authors have refrained from entering into the controversy over the American 
decision to use the atomic bomb, but they do provide a careful and accurate recon- 
struction of the struggle within the highest councils of the Japanese government 
before the decision to surrender was made. The writing on this subject is extensive, 
and the authors add nothing to what we already know. 

The Allies, though they defeated Japan and won the war, pained little and lost 
much. China, which the United States had hoped to make the bulwark of the free 
world in the Far East, was lost to communism; and the former colonies, freed 
from Japanese domination, showed little inclination to return to their former 
status. "The most important results of the war against Japan," conclude the au- 
thors of the official British history, "were the emergence of Communist China as 
the dominant Power in East Asia in place of Japan, and the gradual disappearance: 
of colonial rule. . . ." The Western powers, who had expected to be restored to their 
former Sosition 1 in the area taken from them by Japan, were ultimately driven 
from Southeast Asia. In a sense, the efforts of the United States today to re-estab- 
lish Western influence in that region may be viewed as an effort to achieve what 
the Allies failed to achieve in World War II. 
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Unlike Korea or Vietnam, World War II was a popular war and for many who 
served in it the greatest experience of their lives. Now, from the comfortable dis- 
tance of middle age, they can view that experience nostalgically through the eyes 
of others and perhaps learn the significance of the campaigns in which they fought. 
And, since many of today's problems were shaped by the events of 1939-45, they 
may perhaps also learn from a study of the war to understand better the nature 
of the world they made and their children now so bitterly seek to change. 
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HAMLET'S MILL. AN ESSAY ON MYTH AND THE FRAME OF TIME. By. 
Giorgio de Santillana and Hertha von Dechend. (Boston: Gambit. 1969. Pp. xxv, 
505. $10.00.) 


Two notable historians of science have produced a book of twenty-five chapters, em- 
blazoned with sibylline epigraphs (typically “Tout-puissants étrangers, inévitables astres,” 
from Paul Valéry's Jeune Parque, or "History is a nightmare from which I am trying to 
awake,” from James Joyce's Ulysses), and fortified with thirty-nine appendixes, a bibli- 
ography, and indexes. It is a “self-styled first reconnaissance over uncharted ground" 
(p. 344), set to prove that world-wide mythology is reducible to a monomyth about 
"cosmological time," originated some millennia ago by "some almost unbelievable Near 
Eastern ancestor who first dared to understand the world as created according to num- 
ber, measure and weight" (p. 132). Thus myth is the repository of arcane astronomical 
(and astrological) knowledge, and the task is to free the genius of that neolithic Ein- 
stein from the overlays of subsequent obscuration and obfuscation. This the authors do 
by a combination of heavy scholarship, withering hubristic polemicism, and portentous 
oracular style. The cowed reviewer is soon reduced to wondering whether mere critical 
prose should even be expended on something that obviously solicits the suspension of 
disbelief. 

Attempting nevertheless to apply customary criteria, one runs into classificatory dif- 
ficulties. Is this history of science, or philosophy, or folk psychology, or . . ,? Whatever it 
may be, the authors have a clear idea of who is incompetent to review it, judging from 
De Santillana's indignant rejoinder to an anthropologist's strictures (Edmund Leach in 
The New York Review, XIV [Feb. 12, 1970]). The blurb prefers encomiastic endorse- 
ments ("here is a book for the wise") or grovelling proskynesis (“I was ignorant, and this 
work has . . . ground me to smithereens"). Whatever the work's merits as a guide to 
cosmographic oddments from many eras and climes (interspersed with an occasional 
“Guide for the Perplexed”), or as a collection of yarns from Saxo Grammaticus, Snorri 
Sturluson (“Amlodhi’s mill" as a kenning for the seal), Firdausi, Plato, Plutarch, the 
Kalevala, Mahabharata, and Gilgamesh, not to forget Africa, the Americas, and Oceania, 
it does attempt to explain at one stroke all of man's myth and must thus be held ac- 
countable as a treatise on mythology. On such a level it is even more astounding than in 
its shattering overall tenets. The authors pay homage to "the preternaturally perceptive 
minds" of Athanasius Kircher (the seventeenth-century Jesuit) and Charles Dupuis 
(who in 1795 declared that myth originates in science and must be explained accord- 
ingly). More modern heroes are Leo Frobenius (von Dechend's teacher) and Marcel 
Griaule (specialist on West African cosmology). There is a sometimes patronizing 
awareness of Mannhardt and the Cambridge ritualists and a biting hostility toward 
evolutionism and psychoanalytic myth interpretation. The long-forgotten period-piece 
etymologies of Max Müller and Adalbert Kuhn (“surely a great scholar,” p. 381) are 
blithely resurrected (for example, Sanskrit Pramantha matching Greek Prometheus, p. 
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139), while more up-to-date authorities are caricatured as "severe philologists, slaves to 
exact ‘truth’ " (p. 294). In the epilogue (pp. 326-28), Ernst Cassirer takes a gratuitous 
beating as “blinded by condescension” and reaping “the wages of the sin of intellectual 
pride.” And this from those who in “solving” myth accord the silent treatment to 
Durkheim, Jung, Eliade, Dumézil, Lévi-Strauss, and many others! 

In brief, this is not a serious scholarly work on the problem of myth in the closing | 
decades of the twentieth century. There are frequent flashes of insight, for example, on 
the cyclical world views of the ancients and on the nature of mythical language, as well 
. as genuinely eloquent, quasi-poetic homilies. As a whole, however, these mystagogic 
ministrations are at best some kind of recessional for the expiring Age of Pisces (inaugu- 
rated by “Christ the Fish” in the time of Augustus), and at the same time a preces- 
sional for the equinoctially induced new Age of Aquarius. Possibly for this new age the 
work will prove a true enchiridion to cosmic sensitivity training. This reviewer, a pre- 
Aquarian Aquarius, chooses to remain a “slave to exact truth”; sapienti sat. 


University of California, Los Angeles : Jaan PuHvEL 


THE RENAISSANCE DISCOVERY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. By Roberto 
Weiss. (New York: Humanities Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 222. $8.50.) 


Tuns last book by the late Roberto Weiss is a pioneering effort. Rich in detail and written 
at times with the concision of a handbook, this is the first general treatment of the early 
history of the study of archeology as it developed in Italy in the period from the early 
fourteenth century down to the Sack of Rome in 1527. In contrast to the general medi- 
eval attitude, which valued the tangible remains of the ancient world largely because, 

_ these objects were attractive or useful, in increasing numbers men in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries came to cherish them precisely because they were ancient. Intimately 
connected with this desire to study antiquities were the rise of a sense of historical per- 
spective and the sharpening of a critical faculty aimed at sorting fable from truth. 

The opening chapters of the book present historically the evolution of the enthusiasm 
for antiquities down to the opening decades of the fifteenth century. It was the task of 
Alberti and Biondo to establish the basic methodology for a study that, up to their 
time, had been pursued unsystematically. Because by 1450 antiquarian interests were 
becoming so diversified, in the remainder of his work the author turns to a topical treat- 
ment sketching chronologically the developments in each area. Two chapters are given 
to the study of the antiquities and topography of the ancient city of Rome and two to an- 
tiquarian research pertaining to other parts of Italy. There are also chapters on Greek 
archeology, epigraphy, numismatics, and archeological collections. 

For Weiss the achievements of Biondo in the mid-fifteenth century were not super- 
seded for a hundred years. The decades after his death rather should.be considered pri- 
marily as a time for consolidation of methodology by lesser men. In view of the Italian- 
wide scope of archeological investigation by the sixteenth century, however, the reader 
wonders why the termination date of 1527 was chosen. Bembo (p. 202) and Fulvio 
(p. 89) are said to have ended an era and the Sack of Rome to have initiated “a ‘new 
consciousness" leading to "a new archaeology” (p. 89), but the author tantalizingly says 
nothing more. A few words here might have given more perspective to an otherwise 
excellent book. l . 


Harvard University Ronatp Wrrr 
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THE ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE: A CENSUS. By Philip D. Curtin. (Madison 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. Pp. xix, 338. $7.50.) 


Proressor Curtin’s new. book is up to his customary standard of performance: within the 
limits he set for himself, The Atlantic Slave Trade could hardly be a better or more 
important book. It "secks to explore old knowledge, not to present new information." 
. Curtin has carefully sifted through the ehormous body of printed material—but deliber- 
ately excluded untapped archival material—in order to determine how many people came 
as slaves from Africa and when and where they came from and went to. He has, in so 
doing, called a halt to the practice of tossing about dubious estimates. 

Since the data from various sources are not parallel, Curtin had an exasperating task 
` in trying to line up the more useful statistics. As a result, Curtin's own figures are neces- 
sarily rough, and he warns against using.them as more than a point of departure. In fact, 
the book is rendered especially useful for students by Curtin's running criticism of his 
own methods and assumptions and of the data themselves. 

The book begins with a survey of the literature and the "numbers game" contained 
therein. It proceeds to two chapters on spatial distribution and one on temporal. There- 
after come three more chapters on the trade during the eighteenth century, one on the 
nineteenth, and a final chapter on major trends. We are then offered a postscript on 
mortality, which ought to lay to rest a good deal of propagandistic nonsense, and an 
appendix on.Koelle's Linguistic Inventory. 

Although Curtin largely limited himself to the task of counting, he does indicate 
the wide range of social implications in his new census. One example may suffice. The 
United States received only five per cent of all Africans in the trans-Atlantic trade; yet in 
1950 it contained more than thirty per cent of all those of African descent in the Western 
Hemisphere. What happens, then, to the common assumption that Southern slavery was 
so much more rigorous and brutal than Caribbean or South American? Reproduction 
being a major index of treatment, something is seriously wrong. Curtin does not explore 
fully this and similar questions in his book, but he does open them for discussion and 
provides several stimulating observations. 

The great contribution of Curtin's work lies in its careful, historically informed assess- 
ment of what we now can responsibly say. It should stimulate new research by providing 
an adequate guide and framework and by removing a great many misconceptions. The 
Atlantic Slave Trade raises the discussion to a much higher level, sets impressive stan- 
dards for those who may wish to-extend Curtin's analysis or to challenge his findings, 
and provides a standard against which to measure future work. 


University of Rochester. ` EvcrNE DD. GENOVESE 


THE EMERGING NATIONS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Rich- 
ard B. Morris. (New York: Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. xiii, 238. $6.95.) 


Tus book is concerned not only with the influence of the American Revolution on the 
emerging nations, as indicated by the title, but also with American foreign policy toward 
them. Professor Morris recalls that the American Revolution, like those in the new states, 
had its declaration of independence, its war of national liberation, its guerrilla tactics, its 
mass demonstrations against a foreign oppressor, and its crisis of legitimacy. The Ameri- 


can revolutionaries welcomed foreign aid, but they adopted a neutralist policy once vic-, : 


tory had been won and refused to honor prewar debts. Professor Morris also discusses in 
considerable detail the extent of American assistance to the liberation of other peoples in 
Latin America, Ásia, and Africa from colonial rule. 
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In treating this subject Professor Morris writes with the enthusiasm of an advocate 
rather than the dispassion of a judge, and seeks to reply to those who view the United 
States as imperialist, racist, and anti-Populist. The American policy is discussed in terms 
of a struggle between “the free world” and “totalitarian socicties," and the narrative is 
buoyed by a confidence that most Americans have already achieved the free and abun- 
dant life heralded by Jefferson's "pursuit of happiness." The comparison of the American 
and later revolutions tends to stress analogies at the expense of contrasts, and the account 
of American foreign policy is little concerned with cases where it has supported the- 
status quo against threats of revolution. The cultural relativism reflected in his conclu- 
sion, which urges the employment of ideas rather than force and recognizes diverse 
forms of democracy, does not therefore strike the reader as fully congruent with the 
predominantly ethnocentric tone of much of the preceding text. 


Princeton University ENG Cyrit E. BLACK 


THE CITY IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Blake McKelvey. [Historical Problems: 
Studies and Documents, Number 9.] (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. xii, 
16-229. $5.75.) 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY CITIES: ESSAYS IN THE NEW URBAN HISTORY: 
Edited by Stephan Thernstrom and Richard Sennett. [Yale Studies of the City, 

_ Number 1.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 430. Cloth 
$12.50, paper $4.95.) 

TwzNTY years ago, urban history counted fewer than a half-dozen professional practi- 

tioners and was taught regularly at no American university. In recent years, as graduate 

students and young scholars in increasing numbers have come to regard urbanization as 

. the central fact in American history, the field has entered a state of creative ferment. 

There is no clear distinction between the “old” and the “new”. urban historians, but 
many members of the latter group tend to have a narrow focus, an empirical approach, 
and a strong desire to provide “a more reliable description of the experience of most 
Americans than can be gleaned from the impressions of an articulate minority, whether 
fellow citizens or foreign observers.” l 

The City in American History is not advertised as “old” or even traditional urban 
history, but its author has been writing in the field longer than most of the “new” re- 
searchers have been alive. City historian of Rochester, New York, since 1936, Blake 
McKelvey was a founder of the Urban History Group and has been the most prolific 
of its early members. Unfortunately, this is the least successful of his eight major books. 
The 110-page essay, which introduces a standard collection of documents of about equal 
length, is far less interpretive than might have been expected from such an experienced 
scholar in such a slender volume. Instead, the prose is overburdened with detail and 

. represents in large measure simply a distillation of McKelvey's much longer work on 

urbanization since the Civil War. 

Nineteenth-Century Cities, on the other hand, is an initial offering of the “new” 
urban history. It consists of twelve papers, rogether with an afterword by Norman Birn- 
baum, that were presented in November 1968 at the Yale Conference of the Nineteenth 
Century Industrial City. According to the cc-editors Stephan Thernstrom and Richard 
Sennett, the conferees generally shared three traits: (1) an interest in linking sociologi- 
cal theory to historical data, (2) an understanding of the use of. quantitative materials, 

` and (3) a desire to study the social experience of unexceptional people. 

Space does not permit arguing the merits of all the articles, which are organized 
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loosely into sections on class and mobility patterns, residential patterns, elites and political 
control, and families, With the exception of a long piece by Anthony Maingot on "Civil- 
Military Conflict in Urban Colombia," the various essays complement each other more 
than is normal in such books. Outstanding among them is Jean Scott's, "The Glass- 
workers of Carmaux, 1850-1900," which tests the hypothesis common among nineteenth- 
century police and modern sociologists that working-class consciousness was associated 
with rootlessness and migrant status. Her findings suggest the opposite; the glassworkers 
became morc militant as their attachment to craft diminished and their attachment to 
place increased. Particularly interesting is her comparison of glassworkers with miners, 
who also were undergoing occupational displacement but who had a historically differ- 
ent orientation to the town. 

Methodologically, the articles vary considerably, even when dealing with somewhat 
similiar questions. Herbert Gutman's account of the blue-collar social origins of loco- 
motive, iron; and machinery manufacturers in Paterson, New Jersey, is based upon a 
complete analysis of a particular subgroup of the population. Stephan Thernstrom’s, 
"Ethnic Differences in Occupational Mobility in Boston, 1890-1940," Stuart Blumin's 
“Mobility and Change in Ante-Bellum Philadelphia," and Peter Knights’s “Population 
Turnover, Persistence, and Residential Mobility in Boston, 1830-1860,” on the other 
hand, rely upon samples taken from the entire population of a city, while Clyde Griffin 
and Michael Katz in their studies of Poughkeepsie, New York, and Hamilton, Ontario, 
actually offer analyses developed from a study of the entire adult male population. 

The conclusions emerging from such enormous effort—such as the poor were more 
numerous and more mobile than the rich, and the young moved more often than the 
old—will not surprise many readers; their importance rests in their analysis of the degree 
to which such factors as ethnicity, age, and occupation affected mobility. For instance, 
Thernstrom suggests that differences among ethnic groups were as significant as those 
between foreign- and native-born, and Knights finds that residential mobility was twice 
as high in Boston before the Civil War as it is in the United States today. Particularly 
surprising is Blumin's conclusion that by 1860 in Philadelphia lower-ranked occupations 
and neighborhoods were expanding faster than the population as a whole. His use of 
quantitative materials is imaginative and skillful, but unconvincing. For instance, his 
analysis regards any residential move toward the distant periphery between 1820 and 
1860 as representing downward mobility. 'This may have been true for the earlier years, 
but this is a highly dubious assumption for 1860. 

Inevitably, many of the essays suffer from the problem of the representativeness and 
accuracy of the sources and from the general difficulty of reducing human experience to 
quantitative expression. But Nineteenth-Century Cities presents two problems not en- 
demic to the "new" urban history. With few exceptions, the writing is cumbersome and 
dull and unlikely to attract a broad readership. While this results partially from the 
empirical and narrow focus of most of the studies, it is apparent that many of the authors 
are more concerned with the methodology than the prose. Secondly, these essays do not 
exhibit the care that they purportedly seek. The tables frequently fail to include descrip- 
tive titles or sources. Especially noticeable is the failure to justify sample sizes by statisti- 
cal or any other means or to explain precisely how the samples were drawn. As they 
publish their larger studies, I hope these authors will provide more precise information 
about their methods of data collection. 

In brief, the quantitative methods of Nineteenth-Century Cities are not sufficiently 
sophisticated or rigorous to impress statisticians or econometricians. At the same time, 
the empirical orientation and bland style of many of the essays will not endear them to 
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traditional historians. But this is an important book, well meriting the attention of any- 
one concerned with social and urban history. It highlights a promising and exciting 
method of inquiry and possibly provides "a foreshadowing of the direction in which the 
field will develop in the future." 


Columbia University i Kennet T. Jackson 


1 


ITALIA E STATI UNITI NELL'ETÀ DEL RISORGIMENTO E DELLA GU- 
ERRA CIVILE: ATTI DEL II SYMPOSIUM DI STUDI AMERICANI, FI- 
RENZE, 27-29 MAGGIO 1966. [Università degli Studi di Firenze, Pubblicazioni 
dell'Istituto di Studi Americani, Number 2.] (Florence: “La Nuova Italia” 
Editrice. 1969. Pp. 401. L. 3,500.) 

Stupents and scholars on Italo-American cultural and diplomatic relations owe a special 

debt of gratitude to the United States Information Service, the Commune of Florence, 

the Provincial Bureau of Tourism, the Autonomous Office of Tourism, and the pub- 
lisher, La Nuova Italia, for providing the necessary funds that made possible the publi- 
cation of this volume. It contains the full text of the papers presented at the Second 

Symposium on American Studies held in Florence in May 1966, under the sponsorship of 

the Institute of American Studies of the Teachers College Faculty of the University of 

Florence. The participants at the symposium included Italian, American, and other 

historians well known for their scholarly contributions on the subject of Italo-American 

relations. 


The volume opens with a brief introductory statement by Professor Agostino Lom- 
bardo on the cultural relations between Italy and the United States during the Risor- 
gimento and the American Civil War. Four papers deal with the general topic of Ameri- 
- can writers prior to that period: Elémire Zolla on Melville, Aldo Celli on “The 
Risorgimento in American Poetry," Rolando Anzilotti on Henry Theodore Tuckerman, 
and A. William Salomone on "The Risorgimento in American Historiography." 

The political relations between Italy and the United States are discussed by Giorgio 
Spini, dealing with politics, John Manigaulte on diplomacy, Gaetano Arfe in connection 
with Giuseppe Bertinatti, and Raimondo Luraghi, who writes on the technological, 
logistic, and tactical and strategic revolution in the two wars. 

American influences on Italy form the subject of four papers. Joseph Rossi examines 
the role of the "American myth" in the political thought of the Risorgimento; Salvo 
Mastellone discusses the views of the men of the Risorgimento on the Constitution of 
the United States; James Woodress investigates the reception of Uncle Tom's Cabin in 
Italy; and Enzo Tagliacozzo contributes an essay on “Lincoln and the Risorgimento.” 
The subjects of Americans in Italy and the Italians in America are discussed in three 
papers by Biancamaria Tedeschini Lalli on Francesco Varvaro Pojero, Claudio Gorlier 
on Samuel F. B. Morse, and Sergio Perosa on American novelists in Venice. 

So much for the contents of this interesting volume. However, in order to appreciate 
more fully the subject of the symposium, it must be remembered that decades before 
the era of the Risorgimento and the American Civil War, many Americans, among them 
Franklin, Irving, Cooper, and Emerson, to mention only a few, were already well known 
in Italy. In those years the Italians viewed the United States not only as a literary and 
social myth, but more particularly as a political model, which they might profitably 
study. As proof of this interest one needs only to refer to the numerous statements made 
by Mazzini and other Italians on the role of the United States in Europe, and to the 
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many Italian exiles—Maroncelli, Foresti, Confalonieri, Garibaldi, and hundreds of others 
—who sought political asylum in this country. 

This subject on Italo-American relations is so vast that it was not possible at this 
symposium to cover adequately and more fully many of its facets: the diplomatic rela-. 
tions between the United States and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; the diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and the papal states; the role of Mazzini and his 
republican followers on the relations between Italy and the United States; the role of the 
Italians in the United States on the Risorgimento; Lincoln's Italian volunteers from New 
York; volunteers from Italy for Lincoln's army; Canadian and American Zouaves in 
the papal army; official relations between the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and the United 
States; United States recognition of the Kingdom of Italy; and so on. But these are sub- 
jects that Italian scholars may well take into consideration in planning the next sym- 
posium. 


Columbia University Howarp R. Marraro 


THE ROMAN YEARS OF MARGARET FULLER: A BIOGRAPHY. By Joseph 
Jay Deiss. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 1969. Pp. xiii, 338. $6.95.) 


"Tuis biography is the most complete record yet published of those years, 1846-50, when 
Margaret Fuller traveled in Europe and lived in Italy. Mr. Deiss sketches briefly Margaret 
Fuller's early life and devotes most of his book to those years in Europe, primarily Italy, 
that have remdined obscure until now. 

On August 11, 1846, the Cambria docked at Liverpool, bringing Margaret Fuller, in 
the company of her traveling companions Rebecca and Marcus Spring, to England on 
the fastest Atlantic crossing made up to that time. Miss Fuller visited several cities and 
paid personal visits to Wordsworth and. Carlyle. In Paris she visited George Sand and 
heard Chopin play. But it was in Italy—especially Rome—that Margaret felt really at 
home. In St. Peter's Cathedral on Easter Sunday 1847, Margaret met Giovanni Ossoli, 
who became first a friend and then her lover and the father of her child. 

Liberally quoting from letters between Margaret and Giovanni, Mr. Deiss presents 
their growing friendship in their own words. The entire book is written in an imagina- 
tive, descriptive style that allows people and places and events to come vividly before 
the reader. Margaret recounted many of her experiences in letters written home to Horace 
Greeley and published in his New York Tribune, now collected in At Home and Abroad 
(Boston, 1856), edited by Arthur B. Fuller. Mr. Deiss has drawn on this collection as 
well as other published sources and many previously unpublished and untranslated 
letters for the materials for his narrative. 

The personal lives of Margaret Fuller and Giovanni Ossoli are inseparably linked 
with the turbulent political events in Italy in 1848-49: suppression in the north by Aus- 
tria, the conflict over the temporal power of the pope, the declaration of a constitutional 
republic in Rome in 1849, the opposition and flight of the pope, and finally the arrival 
outside Rome of the French forces, which attacked the city until it fell. Margaret 
Fuller definitely sympathized with the people in their desire for a democratic republic, 
but the forces of traditional aristocracy, absolutism, and papal authority triumphed. 

Giovanni Ossoli was a member of an ancient, aristocratic, Catholic family in Rome 
that traditionally served the pope. It would be difficult to think of a more "unsuitable" . 
match than that between him and Margaret Fuller, an American Protestant with de 
cided democratic political persuasions. But Giovanni was a member of the National 
- Guard, which fought for the Roman Republic, and they shared the dream of freedom 
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under a constitution for their beloved Rome. In his book, Mr. Deiss has added immeas- 
urably to the knowledge of the life and character of Giovanni Ossoli. 

Mr. Deiss's narrative describes fully the hardships and excitement of the weeks of the 
struggle and the final siege, with all its many participants. Margaret Fuller knew both 
Giuseppe Mazzini and Adam Mickiewicz, who played vital roles in the defense of 
Rome's short-lived republic. Not even Garibaldi and his legion could save this premature 
effort. Margaret gave encouragement to the embattled city and its leaders wherever she 
could, and, at the request of her friend Princess Belgiojoso, she served in a practical way 
in a hospital caring for the wounded. 

Disinherited and disowned by his family after the failure of the revolution, Giovanni 
Ossoli fled with his wife and infant son to Florence, where they lived until May 1850 in 
a circle of friends including American artists and Elizabeth and Robert Browning. 
Margaret enjoyed family life and spent some time each day writing a history of the 
Roman revolution from her notes and journal entries. In order to support the family 
with her writing, Margaret decided to return with them to America, where she hoped 
to sell her manuscript on the revolution. The voyage was ill-omened, The small merchant 
ship on which they sailed ran aground and sank off Fire Island, New York, in mid-July 
1850, and the lives of Margaret, Giovanni, and their little boy Angelo were lost. 

Mr. Deiss has been able to find nothing new on the marriage of Ossoli and Margaret 
Fuller. He repeats the report Margaret gave a friend that they were married in Decem- 
ber 1848 and writes that in the summer of 1849 “the topic of marriage was again placed 
on the agenda for active discussion, but no record exists that anything was yet done about 
it" (p. 280). He disregards evidence published in Madeleine Stern's biography that the 
marriage took place in April 1849. 

Mr. Deiss, vice director of the American Academy in Rome, has written a much- 
needed book and written it well. His knowledge of Italian and of Rome, of Margaret 
Fuller's life and writings, and of the political history of the times has enabled him to 
write a lively yet accurate account of this important chapter in the final unification of 
Italy. He shows what an accurate observer Margaret Fuller was and how valuable as a 
historical record her book on the Roman revolution would have been. Unfortunately it 
was lost in the shipwreck. In his bibliography Mr. Deiss shows himself familiar with all 
the major writings of Margaret Fuller and many of the critical and biographical works 
about her. Although the form of the footnotes is annoying in its imprecision and incom- 
pleteness, the book will be of interest to the scholar as well as to the general reader. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Russet E. DURNING 


. THE IDEOLOGY OF FASCISM: THE RATIONALE OF TOTALITARIANISM. 
By A. James Gregor. (New York: Free Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 493. $11.95.) 


EUROPEAN FASCISM. Edited by S. J. Woolf. [Reading University Studies on Con- 
temporary Europe. I, Studies in Fascism.] (Reprint; New York: Vintage Books. 
1969. Pp. 387. $2.45.) 

Since the mid-1960’s, with the publication of Eugen Weber’s Varieties of Fascism 

(1964) and the issue on “International Fascism,” in the Journal of Contempo- 

rary History (I [1966]), the revival of interest in this subject has produced works of 

the most disparate kinds. Of the two books under review here, the second is a collection 
of historical essays based on a series of lectures at the University of Reading; it covers 
twelve European countries individually during the interwar period and includes general 
observations about European fascism by S. J. Woolf, H. R. Trevor-Roper, and Christo- 
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pher Seton-Watson. The first book, by a Berkeley political scientist, describes only the ide- 
ology of Italian fascism, but it then uses this description.to suggest a general typology 
for all totalitarian movements in all.parts of the world throughout the twentieth century. 
Thus, the two books illustrate the tendency of most historians to see fascism as a phe- 
nomenon of a particular time and place.and the tendency of most political scientists 
to see it as a “model” whose manifestations can recur anywhere—though few have. 
gone as far as Gregor in this respect. 

According to Gregor, Italian fascism was the “paradigm” of all other “totalitarian” 
movements—from Stalinism to current African “national socialisms.” In order to support 
this startling assertion he tries.to combine insights from theories of totalitarianism, 
modernization, and the sociology of ideologies. His effort is impressive, but his overall 
argument is weakened by the fact that the jargons of these theories mix badly together. 
and are sometimes confusing even separately. “Totalitarian,” for example, has become 
simply a “boo” word to liberals, like “fascist” to radicals and "communist" to conserva- 
tives. Surely today the questionable concept of totalitarianism should be replaced with the 
more empirical and less loaded concept of mobilization. Fascism may or may not have 
been a modernizing ideology, but, in any case, it was directed primarily toward the inte- 
gration of society—political and social mobilization—rather than economic mobilization. 
Gregor misreads the whole temperament and outlook of Mussolini by seeing him as a_ 
“productionist,” merely on the basis of a few of the Duce's thousands of newspaper 
articles. He is on much sounder ground when he asserts that fascist and quasi-fascist 
movements strive for "the rapid attainment .of status for status-deprived national 
communities.” Still, one is troubled to see many regimes in Africa called "fascist" be- 
cause of their emphasis on “the people” and their insistence on the dominant role of the. 
state. By this standard Robespierre was also a fascist, as is Fidel Castro, whom Gregor 
does not even mention. 

Gregor gives the most comprehensive description available of Italian Fascist ideology. 
Its three principal sources were the antiparliamentarian sociological tradition of Gumplo- 
wicz, Mosca, and Pareto, the radical syndicalist tradition of Sorel, ànd the nationalist 
tradition of Corradini. The unifying concept that articulated these elements into a 
defensible rationale was the Gentilean notion of the ethical state. Gregor insists that 
Mussolini's famous article on fascism in the 1932 edition of the Enciclopedia Italiana 
was the basis of the official philosophy of fascism, as well as its political and social doc- 
trine. He also argues that, just as the social and political philosophy of Marxism was the 
product of the genius of Karl Marx, so that of fascism was the product of the genius of 
Giovanni Gentile; whereas Marxism and fascism as doctrines were the products of many 
hands. Indeed, he views Mussolini as an Italian Lenin, striving to adapt his Marxist 
background on both the ideological and practical levels to the new conditions created 
by the First World War and its aftermath. According to Gregor, the Mussolinian- 
Gentilean ideology of 1932 was completed by an indigenous fascist racial doctrine 
(contaminated by Nazi doctrines but still distinct) and the “socialization” program 
of the ephemeral Republic of Saló in 1944-45. 

Although Gregor's analysis produces the desired "paradigm" of totalitarian move- 
ments, it unfortunately distorts Fascist ideology almost as much as the Marxist over- 
simplifications the author so skillfully demolishes. First of all, it leaves out the whole 
militaristic, squadristi ingredient of early fascism; the "ideology" of Farinacci and Balbo 
was more anarchic than totalitarian but just as fascist as Mussolini’s. Second, Gregor 
minimizes Rocco’s contribution to the fascist philosophy of the state, which was more 
authoritarian than totalitarian but just as fascist as Gentile's. A third though lesser 
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misrepresentation is the description of Ugo Spirito as Gentile's "foremost philosophic 
heir" (pp. 360-61). Spirito was a kind of humanistic communist, whereas Gentile was 
an authoritarian nationalist; lumping these two antagonists together ideologically is as 
unjustifiable as lumping Marx and Hegel together ideologically. Despite these distor- 
tions, however, Gregor has performed an important service in showing that Italian 
fascism had an ideology, and he has set forth a thought-provoking thesis about its appli- 
cability in other “developing” nations. 

Unlike Gregor, most of the contributors to European Fascism view fascism as a 
reactionary rather than a revolutionary phenomenon. They consider German, Italian, 
and French fascists as very much in league with big capitalism and Hungarian and Ru- 
manian fascists as exponents of a kind of intellectualized peasant archaism. Yet there is 
a common theme of declassed intellectuals leading students and people on the margins of 
the lower-middle and lower classes in an effort to wrest power from the existing estab- 
lishment, be it liberal or conservative. Organized violence, emotionalism, and dema- 
goguery are also listed as typical of European fascism between the two world wars, 
though this combination of traits has been adopted by other groups of malcontents 
since then. The prestige of fascism was so great during the 1930’s that reactionary 
nationalist regimes like Franco’s Spain and Salazar’s Portugal took on many of its 
trappings: glorification of the leader, corporativism, militias in colored shirts. We are 
thus reminded of the more traditional meaning of the word “model.” As in all collec- 
tions of this type, the essays in this volume vary in quality, but all are useful, and some 
are based on personal experiences as well as reflective scholarship. 


New York Untversity i Epwanp R. TANNENBAUM 


CRUSADE OF THE LEFT: THE LINCOLN BATTALION IN THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR. By Robert A. Rosenstone. (New York: Pegasus. 1969. Pp. xix, 21-415. 
$8.95.) 

RoszNsroNE's monograph is the fourth full-length study of the American volunteers who 

fought in the Spanish Civil War and the first to move beyond Edwin Rolfe's The 

Lincoln Battalion (1939). Rolfe's book remains unrivaled in its understated’ eloquence 

and in its narrative simplicity, which is no surprise when one remembers that Rolfe was 

a gifted poet whose work has only recently been praised (and anthologized), but 

Rosenstone goes beyond Rolfe, and far beyond Cecil Eby and Arthur H. Landis, in 

his ability to remain sympathic to the volunteers without polemical distortions of politi- 

cal and psychological reality. Rosenstone acknowledges that most of the volunteers 
were attracted by “journalistic Marxism” and admits that many, if not most, were 
members of the Communist party; but his familiarity with the 1930’s enables him to 
place commitments in context and to pass judgment with compassion. He shows that 
some commissars in Spain misused their power, but he recognizes that men like Steve 

Nelson and John Gates played a necessary role in a war that was intensely ideological. 

The propaganda spewed out by the Daily Worker was scorned even by the men in the 

trenches, but Rosenstone understands that the Communists did what the other anti- 

„Fascists were unable to do: they brought 3,000 Americans (and over 40,000 others) to 

Spain. For the wild assertions of J. Edgar Hoover and HUAC, Rosenstone has brief, 

ironic refutations. In addition to his restrained and reasonable account of political factors, 

Rosenstone provides statistical data not previously available, on the occupations, ethnic 

backgrounds, states of origin, and ages of the volunteers. There are few surprises. We 

have known all along that the National Maritime Union Contributed a large number 
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of men and that Jews were disproportionately represented, but Rosenstone's figures are 
important corroborations of sometimes impressionistic evidence. Despite a sprinkle of 
men from wealthy families, the majority of those who went to Spain. were what the 
Communist party claimed they were—workers. That Negroes were probably fewer 
than claimed is no surprise; the party was never as successful with Negroes as it hoped 
to be. Although specialists will probably be most interested in these collections of socio- 
logical data and in Rosenstone’s comments on the alleged “terror” within the Lincoln 
Battalion, most of Crusade of the Left is narrative history, the story of men at war, of 
their hardships, enthusiasm, demoralization, and, finally, their satisfaction that they had 
done their part. It is not clear whether the author or the publisher is to blame, but 
every map in the book is taken, without acknowledgment, from Rolfe’s history. 


Amherst College ALLEN GUTTMANN 
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ESSAYS ON THE GREEK HISTORIANS AND GREEK HISTORY. By H. D. 
Westlake. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. 332. $9.50.) 


THE HISTORIANS OF GREECE AND ROME. By Stephen Usher. (New York: 
Taplinger Publishing Company. 1970. Pp. xi, 273. $6.50.) 


WhzsrLAKx's book of eighteen essays emphasizes Thucydides and the Peloponnesian 
War, with a secondary stress on Greek Sicily, the two subjects being tied together by the 
essay on Hermocrates, who, in addition to taking part in the Peloponnesian War, is also 
held to have pointed ahead to Dionysius and fourth-century events in Sicily. These 
events round out the volume in a series of five essays. The eighteenth title, "Eumenes 
of Cardia,” excellent though it is, lies outside the main theme of the work and therefore 
will not be discussed here. 

The lead essay on “Irrelevant notes aid minor excursuses in Thucydides" ingeniously 
argues that these digressions show Herodotean influence, while later Thucydides sloughs 
this off, sacrificing all details that do not contribute directly to his main purpose. In 
support of his contention the author shows that there is less of this irrelevant material in 
the second part of the History than in the first, from which he concludes that Thucy- 
dides changed his approach to the writing of history. The examples Westlake gives of 
Herodotean digressions are quite persuasive when examined as a group, but their relative 
scarcity admits of more than one explanation, even if we assume—and it is somewhat 
hazardous to do so—that we can separate Thucydides’ early and late periods. Certain 
natural phenomena, such as the eruption of Mount Actna or an earthquake followed by 
tidal waves, would not have been repeated by Herodotus himself, who also has fewer 
digressions in the later part of his work; thus, Thucydides' cryptic references to earth- 
quakes in the later books might have been anticipated. They need not mean a change in 
the historian as Westlake infers. On the other hand Westlake has no patience with the 
statement made in antiquity by Cratippus that Thucydides decided not to use speeches 
in the last part of his History; yet was not Cratippus in his own way coming to grips 
with the modern question about that historian's development? 

Other points made by Westlake include some questions about Thucydides’ im- 
partiality, particularly in his account of the Thracian campaign in which he was 
judged by the Athenian government to have been remiss. The author explains certain 
inadequacies in the narrative by Thucydides' ignorance of the facts. For example, he 
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failed to understand Pericles’ campaign strategy because he had not been one of the 
board of generals under him. When challenged by Gomme, however, Westlake changes 
his ground. The account of Pericles’ offensive operations is inadequate because Thucy- 
dides regarded them as unimportant. The essay on Xenophon's Hellenica is less penetrat- 

. ing. Xenophon is charged with failing to do justice to Lysander and to Epaminondas 
because he lacked an eye for greatness. This same Xenophon recognized that quality 
in Socrates when other Athenians clearly failed to do so. 

Usher’s book deals primarily with four Greek historians (Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Polybius) and three Romans (Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus), though a final 
chapter offers useful information on minor figures like Diodorus Siculus and Appian, 
whose chief importance is in having outlasted their rivals. 

In such a general work it is hard to avoid dogmatism; certainly Usher has not done 
so. He speaks of Herodotus’ friendship with Sophocles as though it were an established 
fact, and he fails to deal with the question of how Herodotus developed into the first 
historian. He tentatively accepts the view that Thucydides wrote his narrative of events 

` first and only later turned back to insert the speeches. He boldly states that Alcibiades 
had the ability to win in Sicily, a far less balanced estimate of Alcibiades than we find 
in Westlake. But in dealing with Xenophon, Usher has something fresh to offer, even 
though not everyone will see Xenophon as “the victim of an intensifying left-wing 
campaign that happened to coincide with his return to the Greek world.” On Polybius, 
understandably, he relies a good deal on Pédech, while his account of Sallust owes 
much to Syme. Livy’s accomplishment in writing a monumental history is brought 
home to us when Usher proclaims it as equivalent to writing’ a 300-page volume every 
year for forty years! Livy’s mistakes in Greek (translating “shields” as “doors” in an 
account of a battle) and his over-rhetorical style are mentioned on the debit side, but 
Usher acquits him of the unfair charge of writing propaganda for Augustus. The 
thirty-five pages on Tacitus add nothing particularly new, perhaps too much to > ask 
about a writer who has been so much studied of late. 

Westlake’s essays will continue to interest the specialist, but they also offer much to 
any reader who is not in too much of a hurry. Usher frequently displays a gift for 
turning a phrase, but he is not always judicious. But no one who writes such a general 
book can hope to satisfy his colleagues! Those who read it will wish to read the his- 
torians at first hand, and when they do they will judge Usher’s book for themselves. 
Westlake’s notes are a model of accuracy, but this cannot be said of Usher’s references. 


University of California, Los Angeles 'TRuzspzLL S. BROWN 


LOOKING FOR DILMUN. By Geoffrey Bibby. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. 
Pp. ix, 383, vii. $10.00.) 


In the best British tradition, this is a tale of archeological adventure and discovery in 
the Middle East. Sir Austen Henry Layard, whose accounts of the rediscovery of Assyria 
sold like hot cakes a century ago, would have approved of Looking for Dilmun and its 
British-born author, Geoffrey Bibby. Not an archeological report in the formal sense 
but a trade book, this story of Danish exploits in the region of the Persian Gulf is 
- nevertheless welcome because news of the work has not been easily accessible. à 

Dilmun, the mythical Sumerian paradise, had long been assumed to have been 
located on Bahrain Island in the Persian Gulf. At the end of 1953 the Danes commenced 
to explore for surface finds of flint and pottery and to dig in some of the burial mounds 
that dot the island by the tens of thousands. From this they progressed to the excavation 
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of a temple site of the third millennium s.c. and a stratified tell crowned by a Portuguese 
fort and covering a succession of "cities" going back to a period several hundred years 
earlier than the (Barbar) temple. A new civilization, called the Dilmun for want of a 
better term, had been uncovered. Contemporary with Mesopotamia from the Sargonid 
to the Neo-Babylonian age, the most interesting phase of the Dilmun civilization was 
that down to the Kassite period when Bahrain had trade relations with not only 
Mesopotamia but also the Indus Valley. It used the Indus system of weights and stamp 
seals resembling, but distinguishable from, the Indus seals. 

The successes on Bahrain led to invitations to dig elsewhere: in Kuwait, on the 
Qatar Peninsula, in Oman, and even in Saudi Arabia. These invitations were tied up 
with the big money going to the Arabian states for their oil, and the Danes discovered 
that, at least for a while, oil and archeology mixed quite well. Ultimately, however, 
one gathers that the excavators had so many projects that much of their work was little 
more than exploratory. They were, as my old Greek professor would have said, in the 
position of the man who put his foot into more than he could chew. 

The Danes had found Dilmun and a new civilization, Ubaid remains on the Arabian 
coast, and a Hellenistic Greek town on Failaka Island, not to mention many paleolithic 
sites—quite a bit, but in a tantalizing way not enough. The work has all the earmarks 
of a good beginning. 


University of Minnesota Tom B. Jones 


COINS AND ARCHAEOLOGY. By Lloyd R. Laing. (New York: Schocken 
Books. 1970. Pp. xvi, 336. $9.50.) 


Tur is primarily a book on numismatics for archeologists, set down in a generally 
historical context. Numismatics has developed so hugely that no single scholar can 
possibly know the whole field. Archeologists thus sometimes hesitate to discuss even 
simple numismatic matters. This book will not make numismatists out of them, but it 
will introduce them to the field. 

The book ranges from the first coinage in the seventh century s.c. through Greece 
and Rome and into the Middle Ages. Coins affecting British archeology are empha- 
sized, especially for the Roman period. Techniques of coin production and the use of 
punches, dies, molds, and materials are discussed. Typical issues and illustrative prob- ` 
lems are brought in. 

The reviewer noted a considerable number of errors. A coin of C. Pulcher, cited as 
a key for dating the denarii of the Roman Republic, is on page 26 dated to 98 s.c. and 
on page 44 to 106 s.c. Both dates are too late. On page 44 Laing says that “the three 
earliest hoards of republican silver coins are from Masera, from Riccia, and S. 
Giovanni.” There are several earlier silver hoards. 

One thing to be learned from this book is that numismatic evidence must be used 
with great care. In fact, numismatic evidence: not supported by any other becomes 
almost dangerous. Illustrations of thése dangers are pointed out by Laing. However, 
if correctly summarized here, it would seem that other quite unsound research is 
accepted as valid. For example, it appears that the numbers of coins of a given period 
discovered in Britain from hoards, stray finds, and formal excavations have been 
taken to indicate in a relative way the total amount of currency in circulation at that 
period. But hoards are available to us only by accident of survival—often because 
of the untimely demise of the original owner. Consequently, more coins may survive 
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from a troubled age than from a peaceful one, with little Fetonip to numbers of 
coins in circulation. 

Despite the few inevitable defects, the book will serve its purpose well. It cannot 
always be trusted in detail, however, and archeologists should read further in their 
fields. To this end there is a bibliography, which, though full, has inexplicable gaps. 
The most important book on early Romam coinage, a three-volume work by Rudi 
Thomsen, is left out, and there are other lapses. The plates are well done and useful, 
as are the index and the glossary of numismatic terms. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Henry C. Boren 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By Donald Kagan. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 420. $10.00.) 


Tue title of this book requires explanation, since the author deals in great detail with 
the whole period between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars (478-431 ».c.). But it- 
is his contention that the development of the Athenian Empire did not inevitably lead 
to war; rather, the conflict that broke into the open in 431 resulted from the folly of 
certain minor powers and from miscalculations by the two “superpowers.” The true 
causes of the Peloponnesian War were those that Thucydides listed as'the immediate 
grievances; he was mistaken in thinking that Athenian imperialism was bound to 
frighten the Spartans into an inevitable war. Modern historians, too, are in error when 
they postulate economic and other abstract causes to explain the war. The result of 
the author's views is an elaborate diplomatic history of the so-called pentekontaetia— 
from the formation of the Delian League to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

Kagan is optimistic about the feasibility of reconstructing the history of this 
difficult period. He takes the view that Thucydides wrote his history essentially at one 
time, that what he tells us is basically accurate, and that the speeches in good part 
reproduce actual speeches (but he is not sufficiently concerned with the precise mean- 
ing of the phrase tés xympasés gnómés, which Thucydides applies to actual speeches in 
the famous chapter on method, 1.22.1). His major criticism of Thucydides is that he 
omitted events that did not fit into his preconceived causal scheme. Where Thucydides 
is not available, the author puts a good deal of trust in Plutarch and Diodorus, al- 
though he does not prefer them where Thucydides gives a different account—a method 
widely used by ancient historians, but one that has always seemed ‘rather peculiar to’ 
me. In addition, the author makes good use of inscriptional evidence as presented 
by the authors of The Athenian Tribute Lists, and he discusses a number of prob- 
lems in brief appendixes. But -his main purpose is to give a clear and intelligible 
narrative: he is not one to avoid decisions on such knotty problems as the chronology 
of Cimon, the peace of Callias, Pericles’ Pontic expedition, or the trials of Phidias 
and Anaxagoras. The book serves also as a descriptive history of the period, and the 
political motives of the leading factions of the day are developed with a clarity that 
derives from a strong historical imagination and repeated parallels with modern 
diplomatic history. 

The most fruitful idea in the book is perhaps the consistently applied connection 
between internal factionalism in the Greek cities and their external policies. The 
author begins with an analysis of Sparta’s external weakness in the leadership of 
the Peloponnesian League (in particular she could not control Corinth and Thebes), 
and her internal weakness caused by quarrels between the kings, kings and ephors, 
and among the ephors themselves. Next he traces the origin of the Delian League 
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and its early development with due reference to the different policies of Themistocles, 
Cimon, Ephialtes, and Pericles. The high point of the book’s first part is the great 
crisis of the so-called First Peloponnesian War (about 460-446 3.c.) and the disaster 
of the Egyptian campaign. It was this war that, in the author's opinion, resulted in 
the moderate policies of Periclean imperialism in the period of the peace with Sparta 
(446—432 2.c.). Thus there was no reason for conflict between Athens and Sparta when, 
about 435 B.c., the affair of Epidamnus and Corcyra began to upset the balance of 
power. - 

The second high point of the book is, therefore, the analysis of the events immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of war. The author shows that Corcyra and Corinth . 
acted entirely out of selfish motives, without regard to international consequences. 
Although Pericles could not allow the Corcyrean fleet to be placed on the side of the 
Peloponnesian League, Athenian support for Corcyra was so moderate that Pericles 
aim was clearly to avoid.a major conflict. A similar moderation was shown in the 
famous Megarian Decree and the ultimatum to the Corinthian colony of Potidaea 
(but the discussion of the Megarian Decree is rather unconvincing). At the most, 
Pericles hoped to fight Corinth without the participation of the Peloponnesian League. 
These were miscalculations, and Athens found herself in a position where she could 
no longer satisfy Spartan demands, Unwittingly, Pericles had helped the Spartan war 
party's return to power, and Sparta came to iprutpe in the illusion of a short and 
decisive war. 

Much could be said about this interpretation. One question that arises concerns 
the famous Periclean restraint: was it consistent policy or merely a series of temporary 
expedients to postpone the conflict as long as possible? More important is the question ` 
of whether the author has not failed to see the events in the context of fifth-century 
ideas of war and peace, and empire versus city-state: in a sense, the Athenian type of 
“hegemony” was unacceptable to contemporary Greece. A third problem is the validity 
of the comparisons with modern diplomatic history. The book was written when 
the relations between this country and the Soviet Union were fairly stable, but some of 
the author's interpretations acquire a different flavor when read under the impact 
of the renewed Middle East crisis and the president's speeches of November 4, 1969, 
and April 30, 1970. If the Peloponnesian War was caused by the self-interest of minor 
powers and the miscalculations .of the "superpowers," one can only hope that history 
does not repeat itself. 

It should be noted that there are an excessive number of misprints in the Greek. 
Otherwise the book is well produced, well written, and gives much food for thought. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill l Henry R. IMMERWAHR 


MILITARY THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE AGE OF XENOPHON. 
By J. K. Anderson. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1970. Pp. viii, 419. $12.50.) 

IN classical Greece only Sparta kept a standing army, and’ until Leuctra (371 s.c.) it 

was regarded as invincible: Despite this reputation it is known to us through most of 

its history only casually; for the sources are civilian and alien and are-further hampered 


‘by Lacedaemonian state secrecy. Just before the eclipse an expert witness emerged, 


one who had been successively a-seasoned general and a senior Spartan staff officer— 
Xenophon of Athens. In the book under review his testimony is set forth, collated 
with the other evidence, and placed in historical context. The author, Professor J. K. 
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Anderson, has impeccable credentials as a Xenophontean and as an archeologist 
(see, for example, his’ Ancient Greek Horsemanship reviewed in AHR, LXVII 
{January 1962], 463-64). 

Five chapters treat the "organization" of the Spartan army: equipment, com- 
missariat, camps, chain of command, weapon drill, and tactical training. Anderson’s 
most significant discovery is that by 43: the hoplite had discarded body armor and 


helmet and' for defense depended on his shield. The conclusion is firmly based. on ` 


contemporary representations; a selection is presented in the nineteen plates: Ander- 


son also shows how, once battle was joined, the difficulty of communication made ' 


any change in plans virtually impossible. 
Five more chapters treat the encounters of 401-362 and demonstrate, first, that the 
“organization” sometimes affected the outcome; and, second, that the best com- 


manders were tactical theorists more than plain, blunt soldiers. In his outline of the, 


clash at Sardis (395), Anderson, rejecting current orthodoxy, prefers Xenophon to 
the Oxyrhynchus historian; likewise for Leuctra he accepts Plutarch rather than 
Diodorus. He makes. it seem likely that it was in fact Xenophon who reformed 
Agesilaus’ cavalry in 396-395, and he gives new | point to Antalcidas’ aphorism that 
Agesilaus was the teacher of the Thebans. 

The biggest novelty in the book is Anderson’s treatment of the Eros he 
establishes that, whatever its status as “the earliest historical romance,” it was evidently 
intended also as a military handbook. It is used with masterly plausibility to furnish 
details on such matters as Spartan provisioning and the preliminaries of combat 
and to illuminate the battles of Nemea and Leuctra. 

An appendix tackles the subdivisions of the Spartan army. Xenophon, it concludes, 
is self-consistent and need not be made to conform with. earlier or later writers. The 
hypothesis is beyond proof, but it has the rare virtue of reasonableness. 

My bias constrains me to note one minor slip: on page 115 Anderson has. wad 
"bows" for “arrows” in Anabasis 3.3.7. 

Military Theory and Practice in the Age of Xenophon is a, good book, written 
with authority. It will be indispensable for all students of ancient warfare. — ^ 


Victoria College, Toronto i W. McLeon | 
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-THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: THE LIFE OF JESUS . 


AND THE BEGINNING OF THE EARLY CHURCH. By Jack Finegan. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 273. $20.00.) 


Tux book under review is much more technical in detail than the previous treatment 
of this matter by the same author in his book Light from the Ancient Past ([2d ed., 


Princeton, 1959], 297-327). Photographs—296 in all—and plans of the sites mentioned . 


in the Gospels are provided with comments containing ample references to ancient 
sources and recent scholarly discussion (pp. 1-260). Not only the pictures of landscapes 
and of the rare monuments reaching back to New Testament times are contained here 
but also many buildings connected with later and even apocryphal traditions. 

The material is arranged according to the sequence of the Biblical narratives: 
the life of John the Baptist and the life of Jesus, from Bethlehem and. Nazareth, 
through Samaria, Galilee, Decapolis and Jericho to Jerusalem and Emmaus. Caesarea 
Maritima is included, because it was the Roman capital of Palestine and also Gerasa, 
but neither Caesarea Philippi nor Gadara are: represented here. The sections on the 
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tombs and on the sign of the Cross are short monographs of their own right, tracing 
the development from the early historical periods beyond New Testament times. 
The book includes a chronological list of ancient sources and indexes. The photo-. 
- graphs, many of them taken by the author, are in general good, and those provided 
by the Matson Photo Service are outstanding. 
_ We may hope that Professor Finegan will prepare a similarly useful volume that 
will provide archeological documentation for the sites mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles, i in the Epistles and in Revelation. 
^ «Some: marginal remarks: Slight inconsistencies in Hebrew and Arabic words can 
— be easily corrected. The maps may be adapted to the present situation (for example, 
King Hussein Bridge over Jordan, p. 8). Meerbal (Phoenician mrb) means 
rather “soldier” than "gift" of Baal (ste mhr in Ugaritic, p. 190). The author's 
proposal of ostatón (p. 237) does not fit into the pus of Greek formation of nouns. 


Oriental Institute, Prague STANISLAV SEGERT 
University, of California, Los Angeles 
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'GARLANDIA: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY'OF THE MEDIAEVAL UNI- 
VERSITY. By Astrik L. Gabriel. (Notre Dame, Ind: Medieval Institute, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 1969. Pp. xv, 287. $11.90.) 


Iw the light of current campus tensions, there is a pleasurable nostalgia associated 
with the memory of an earlier age when students and masters together shared the 
delights of learning in "that Helicon of mediaeval happiness," the Latin quarter of 
Paris, “in Garlandia.” One is indeed grateful that so much has survived of that past 
that could inspire a contemporary author.to exclaim: “Fortunate city in which the 
students are so many." 'The present collection of essays demonstrates clearly the 
wealth of contemporary materials from which Dr. Gabriel has, with affectionate 
regard for his alma mater, culled information for his subject: "the life of students and 
masters who were once together in Garlandia.” The author has given particular 
attention to the English masters who contributed greatly to the intellectual ferment 
and achievements of the twelfth century, as well as to the English-German nation in 
the fifteenth century when the membership comprised Germans, Scandinavians, 
Hungarians, and other non-English scholars, of whom Martin de Bereck, "Receptor, 
Proctor and Rector," is an interesting example. 

Furthermore, Dr. Gabriel has pointed up the relationship of the cathedral schools 
of Nétre Dame to the beginning of the University of Paris and also, possibly as a 
result of the decline in the following centuries of adequate training for seculars in 
such schools, the necessity and provision for "preparatory teaching," particularly in 
grammar and logic, in the Parisian colleges. 

Moreover, the author has provided an insight into the life of the students in 
several of the essays and particularly in that on the “Inconstant Scholar." He. has 
drawn attention as well to the charitable nature of the colleges, not only in his account 
of the unsuccessful efforts of Johannes Hueven of Arnhem to establish a foundation 
for the bursas or scholarships for three scholars in the College de Sorbonne, but also 
in the chapter on the "Motivation of the Founders of Mediaeval Colleges." 

: Aspects of the curriculum—primarily that of the faculty of arts—are cursorily 

described in the aforementioned chapter on preparatory teaching in the colleges and 
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also in the essay on *Metaphysics in the Curriculum of Studies of the Mediacval 
Universities." Metaphysics, as Dr. Gabriel has noted, constituted one of the subjects 
of natural philosophy in the three philosophies (rational, natural, and moral) that 
comprised the spectrum of courses taught in the arts faculty. 

A further chapter deals with the heraldry of university seals. Here the author has 
provided interesting details, together with amiple illustrative plates, on the significance 
of the book in medieval university coats of arms. The book that appeared on medieval 
university seals, as Dr. Gabriel concludes, has a multiple significance. It "symbolized 
either the Bible," on which the various university oaths were taken, or the "textbook 
in the hand" of the master, or it was the "symbol of learning in Lady Wisdom's 
possession." 

Although all of the essays here collected have been previously published,” De 
Gabriel has rendered a signal service to scholars by bringing them together for con- 
venient reference. Their attractiveness and usefulness have been enhancéd greatly | 
by some forty illustrative plates, an admirable bibliography of both manuscript and 
printed materials, and appendixes containing lists of university rectors and of receptors 
and sub-beadles of the English-German nation, in the fifteenth gentag Taeg is also 
an excellent index. 


Hunter College Peary Kisre 


PAPST INNOCENZ HI. UND DIE KREUZZUGE. By Helmut Roscher. [For- 
schungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, Number 21.] (Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. 323. DM 39.) 


Tue thesis of Dr. Roscher's book, which in its original form was a doctoral disserta- 
tion in the theological faculty at Góttingen, is that Innocent III changed the char- 
acter of the Crusades. Dr. Roscher argues that the early Crusades, up to and including 
the Third Crusade, had been fundamentally under the control of Europe's monarchs : 
and secular magnates. But, according to Dr. Roscher, Innocent III brought the 
crusading expeditions of the early thirteenth century gradually and inexorably under 
the immediate control of the papacy. Innocent thus converted the Crusades for the 
first time ‘into instruments of papal policy. The author further maintains that this 
shift in direction was confirmed and maintained by Innocent’s successors. This 
shift in the management and control of the Crusades from the hands of the monarchs 
to the hands of the popes, according to Roscher, underlies the other changes of the 
crusading enterprise in the thirteenth century. It accounts for the proliferation of 
Crusades whose geographical focus was in Europe rather than the Holy Land. It 
accounts for the increasing missionary emphasis in the thirteenth-century crusading 
enterprises. It also accounts for the increasingly political emphasis of the Crusades 
during and after the pontificate of Innocent III. 

This thesis is intriguing and raises challenging problems of interpretation. There 
are also some objections to it. For one thing, it is not really so clear as the author seems 
to believe that the twelfth-century Crusades were controlled by the monarchs. Certainly 
he discounts too heavily the role and influence of Crusade preachers and legates 
commissioned by the popes in the earlier expeditions, and he virtually ignores the 
influence of the popular preachers and other unofficial rabble-rousers. The realities 
of planning and directing Crusades were not quite so neat and cleanly patterned as 
Roscher makes them out to be. Moreover, the author intentionally leaves ‘aside the 
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juridical development of the Crusades and crusading institutions, even though these 
bear directly upon some of the central questions his argument raises. 
Over all, this is an important and ably argued thesis that should stimulate both 
controversy and further study.. 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee James A. BRUNDAGE 
d EMT l . 
BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited 


by Bertram Colgrave and R. A. B. Mynors. [Oxford Medieval Texts.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. Ixxvi, 618. $17.75.) 


Ir Charles Plummer's famous edition of the Ecclesiastical History was a milestone 
in Bedan studies, as the present editors correctly affirm, this work is another. This 
new edition.and translation of Bede embodies the magisterial and elegant scholarship 
one would'expect of Sir Roger Mynors and the late Bertram Colgrave, and a short 
review can merely celebrate its publication. "The whole edition is intended for the 
average student, to provide the best possible text, an adequate translation, notes which 
will explain some of the difficulties met by the modern reader, and guidance as to. 
where to find further information." These modestly stated goals are not only splen- 
didly achieved, but the editors have placed all in their debt—specialist and nonspecialist 
alike—who turn to "one of the most popular history books in any language." 

Mynors, who edited the Latin text and wrote the admirable textual introduction on 
the manuscript texts in England and on the Continent, has printed the m-text 
(Plummer's "M-type") with the c-text (“C-type”) variations given in the notes, but 
has wisely avoided individual manuscript readings of such a reliable text. He also 
uses the important mid-eighth-century Leningrad manuscript, which was unknown to 
Plummer. Colgrave’s translation, far from merely “adequate,” is, in my opinion, the 
most readable, accurate, and thoroughly satisfactory one in English, true to the spirit 
and letter of its great original. Colgrave also wrote the notes—less full than Plummer’s, 
but suitable and incorporating recent scholarship—and the historical introduction 
on Bede’s life and times, the models, sources, and style of his History, and a sensible 
answer to "how .. . our greatest medieval historian can spend so much time telling 
wonder tales.” The beautifully printed volume includes Cuthbert’s letter on the death 
of Bede and the Moore Manuscript Continuations, as well as a bibliography and 
indexes. The late Professor Colgrave, to whose many contributions to our knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon England this is a superb capstone, and the distinguished Sir Roger 
Mynors have done justice to this book, which “became a pattern and gave a new 
conception of history to western Europe.” 


Lawrence University WiiuiaM A, CHANEY 


REGESTA REGUM ANGLO-NORMANNORUM, 1066-1154. Volume IV, FAC- 
SIMILES OF ORIGINAL CHARTERS AND WRITS OF KING STEPHEN, 
THE EMPRESS MATILDA, AND DUKES GEOFFREY AND HENRY, 
1135-1154. Edited by H. A. Cronne and R. H. C. Davis in continuation of the 
work of the late H. W. C. Davis. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. 
Pp. viii, 31, 5o plates. $14.00.) 

Once again, I appear covered with confusion, for when discussing Volume II of the 

Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum (AHR, Dec. 1968) I, perhaps unjustifiably, 

assumed that this was the end. Now there has appeared a fourth volume, which is in 


^ 
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the nature of icing on the cake. For the ordinary run of medievalists, the first three 
volumes will be more than adequate, and only specialists in diplomatic and paleog- 
raphy will be able to profit directly from this admirably produced and—for this day 
and age—modestly priced volume, On the other hand, every student of twelfth- 
century England should read the introduction, which is probably the clearest exposi- 
tion ever written of the techniques that enable specialists to distingiush genuine 
charters from the inflated, spurious, and forged’ varieties. It is hard to escape the 
conclusion that the editors maintained their headquarters somewhere in Baker 
Street. The amount of scholarly detective work that has gone into these twenty-three 
pages is obviously enormous, and even the uninitiated cannot fail to be 'impressed— 
and amply rewarded—by reading this clear but concisely written essay. Also included 
in the prefatory material is a list of the last known location of all the extant charters 
and writs of King Stephen, Queen Matilda, the Empress Matilda, and Dukes Geoffrey 
and Henry. l 

The major portion of the volume, however, is given over to the facsimile, repro- 
duction, by fine-screen offset process, of the seals of King Stephen (two plates) 
and of fifty-nine documents, (forty-eight plates) genuine and otherwise, attributed 
to the chanceries of the above listed magnates. The plates are numbered to conform 
to the listing in Volume III. To the editors, H. A. Cronne and R. H. C. Davis; to 
their one-time collaborator, Charles Johnson, and to the initiator of a project so 
fittingly culminated, H. W. C. Davis, English medievalists will be eternally indebted. 


University of North Carolina, Greensboro Jonn BEELER 


THE REIGN OF STEPHEN, 1135-54: ANARCHY IN ENGLAND. By H. 4. 
Cronne. [Studies in Medieval History.] (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
1970. Pp. xiii, 313. 70s.) 

THE TROUBLED REIGN OF KING STEPHEN. By John T. Appleby. (London: 
G. Bell and Sons; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1969. Pp. 218. $6.75.) 


Uni. the very recent past there had been published but a single full-length study of 
any aspect of King Stephen's turbulent reign—J. H. Round’s oft-cited Geoffrey de 
Mandeville (1892). Now, within the span of four years, three books have appeared 
that are focused on the events from 1135 to 1154: R. H. C. Davis’ King Stephen 
(1967) and the two under consideration here. Professor Cronne and Mr. Appleby 
approach their subject with widely differing points of view, and their conclusions are 
irreconcilable. 

Professor Cronne's book is not a connected narrative of the reign, but rather a 
series of nine essays on various social, political, and administrative aspects of the 
nineteen winters "that Christ and his saints slept.” Almost any one of these perceptive 
pieces could stand alone, but as a result, there is a good deal of repetition’ that is 
rather irksome to the reader. Nevertheless, The Reign of Stephen is the sole attempt 
to date—and a highly successful one—to get beneath the murky surface and to piece 
together, from very scanty evidence, the ways in which the machinery of government 
was kept running. There has long been a suspicion that, despite the disorders that 
characterized most of the reign, the complex administrative and judicial systems built 
up by Henry I and his able subordinates managed to survive, at least in attentuated . 
form: Otherwise there is no way in which to explain satisfactorily the rapidity with 
which they revived in the early years of Henry II. In the final essays, dealing with the 
royal household, the Chancery, revenue, law, and the administration of justice, it is 
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clearly demonstrated that although there was some breakdown in the governmental 
structure, particularly after Stephen's capture at Lincoln in February 1141, the basic 
routines were maintained. Toward the beginning of the 1150s there was even a marked 
increase in the tempo of activity. As far as Stephen is concerned personally, Professor 
Cronne has no very high opinion of his capabilities. The brains behind Stephen's 
successful coup in 1135 were those of his younger brother, Bishop Henry of Win- 
chester; the king's real military abilities are denigrated, but it is conceded that he had 
a certain competence in judicial and administrative business (p. 187). Unforunately, 
no attempt is made to pull all these facets together into an ordered whole, and the lack : 
of a concluding chapter may be bothersome to the general reader. Nevertheless, The 
Reign of Stephen is invaluable in filling a long-existing gap in the administrative and 
judicial history of twelfth-century England. 

By way of contrast, John T. Appleby's account of Stephen's reign is an unabashed 
apologia for that monarch's numerous misfortunes. His weaknesses are glossed over; 
his strong points are overstressed. Only his lack of Norman sternness prevented his 
being a successful king. The villains of the piece are the wicked and self-seeking 
magnates of whom Geoffrey de Mandeville and Earl Ranulf of Chester are only the 
most conspicuous examples. The Troubled Reign of King Stephen is indeed a fast- 
moving narrative of campaigns, battles, and seiges, based largely on the contemporary 
chroniclers, whose statements Mr.. Appleby is too prone to accept at face value. The 
use of medieval "statistics" without a caveat as to their general unreliability (pp. 52, 
54), and the implication that the stereotyped accounts of devastation and destruction 
were applicable to the entire kingdom (p. 133) are examples of this tendency. Little 
attempt has been made to probe beneath the surface, and little that is new will be 
found in these pages. The general reader, however, will find this book a lively, gen- 
erally accurate, and useful account. It is a welcome addition to the scanty literature 
on the reign. 


University of North Carolina, Greensboro Jonn BEELER 


THE ORIGINAL STATUTES OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY: THE TEXT 
AND ITS HISTORY. By M. B. Hackett, (New. York: Cambridge VRIYEEH) 
Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 398. $16.50.) 


At a time when the founding of new universities and the "restructuring" of older 
ones are highly fashionable, it is refreshing and most instructive to contemplate the 
early stages in the growth of what now appears to be the first real university con- 
stitution, as these are searchingly examined in Dr. Hackett’s distinguished book. It 
is the outcome of a major manuscript discovery: a text of the earliest statutes of Cam- 
bridge University, found in 1960 by Dr. Hackett in the final folios of a manuscript he 
identifies as a thirteenth-century Cambridge grammar teacher's collection come to a 
somewhat unlikely resting, place in the Angelica Library in Rome. Although this 
manuscript had been noticed some years earlier by a Norwegian scholar, he had 
failed to exploit his find, and full credit must go to Dr. Hackett for recognizing and 
demonstrating the significance of his discovery of a document unique among-medieval 
university records. Containing the earliest surviving copy of the first Cambridge 
statutes, which he ingeniously dates at about 1250, Angelica Manuscript gor makes 
it possible to reconstruct the original text and to explore the history of what is far 
more than a mere collection of statutes, indeed, not only the earliest Cambridge con- 
stitution but the earliest extant constitution of any European university. 
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Why the new university that originated in the dispersion of Oxford masters and 
scholars in 1209 was the first to give its statutes this coherent form and why its 
pioneers chose the "distant marsh town" of Cambridge are among the many questions 
answered or illumined by this wide-ranging yet always sharply focused investigation. 
For, not content to present simply a critical edition and translation of this important 
text, Dr. Hackett has made it the heart of a study showing with rare skill and learn- 
ing just how and what the statutes, closely examined in their varied contexts, contri- 
bute to our knowledge of the early history of Cambridge and other universities. 
Viewed comparatively, this product of Cambridge exigencies and experimentation 
casts revealing light not only on Oxford institutions, the maternal. model that Cam- 
bridge by no means slavishly imitated, but on the contemporary university system: in 


' general. The greatest significance of the statutes lies, however, in the distinctive 


picture they give of the actual organization of mid-thirteenth-century Cambridge, 
possessing already the corporate and academic structure of a studium generale. 

Though they reveal a good deal about university government vested in the 
chancellor and the regent masters, his electors, about academic procedure and dis- 
cipline, and about lodgings and schools, the statutes are virtually mute about courses 
and studies. For these we must look to later recensions and particularly the new 
material supplied i in Dr. Hackett’s astute analysis of them, which shows that in this 
case, as in many others, the early text provides an essential measure of change, a base 
from which to trace the evolution of the Cambridge constitution, as he has done, to 
the end of the Middle Ages. If his discovery finally places the medieval history of Cam- 


‘bridge on a firm foundation, his study makes an indispensable contribution to many 


aspects of this history and gives the university a larger importance than historians 
have hitherto recognized. 


Millbrook, New York Mary Martin McLAUCHLIN 


A HISTORY OF BUBONIC PLAGUE IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By-j. F. D. 
"Shrewsbury. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 661. $25.00.) 


In the good old days disease hung like the sword of Damocles over the heads of men. 
Referring to smallpox, “Lord” George Sanger observed early in this century: “People 
in these days cannot imagine what the scourge was like, what a thrill of fear and horror ` 
it produced. ... In some places, notably in seaport towns, the slums of London, and 
other large cities, it lurked regularly, and people were, in a sense, accustomed to its 
presence. But now and again . . . it burst forth into a tremendous pestilence that 
stalked the length and breadth of the land.” This characterization can just as » easily 
be applied to plague. 

Two great epidemics have been considered as marking the onset and the waning of 
the medieval world, the plague of Justinian (543 a.D.) and the Black Death (1348- 
49). Between these two dates and for several centuries thereafter, Europe and the 
European littoral were visited and ravaged by larger or smaller outbreaks of disease, 
among which plague epidemics played an important part. 

Professor Shrewsbury studies the epidemic history of Britain from the middle of 
the fourteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth century, focusing on out- 
breaks of bubonic plague. The book deals with two problems: what did "plague" 
mean to those who used the term during the period studied? And how effective was 
the plague as a killer—in short, how many people died? Shrewsbury takes off from 
the basic biology of plague— black rat, rat flea, and man—and uses this ecological 
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-triad to distinguish plague from other diseases and to establish their roles during 
plague periods. For example, it is not generally recognized that a vector may transmit 
two different diseases—the louse transmits typhus fever and relapsing fever—and 
in periods when the disease could not be distinguished bacteriologically there was a 
great deal of clinical confusion. This is what Professor Shrewsbury does for bubonic 
plague in Britain. 

This is an excellent scholarly work and must be considered by everyone interested 
, in social history, historical demography, and certainly those concerned with the history 
of disease, medicine, and public health. 


Yale University School of Medicine Gzoncz Rosen, M.D. 


THE GOTHS IN SPAIN. By E. 4. Thompson. (New York: Oxford University 

Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 358. $9.95.) 

Worgine forward from his shorter books on the Early Germans (1965) and the 
Visigoths in the Time of Ulfila (1966), Thompson takes up sixth- and seventh- 
century Spain, where intruding Visigoths presided over the surprisingly healthy 
remnants of Roman civilization. He does not attempt a general history like that of 
Torres-Lépez and his colleagues in volume III of the Menéndez-Pidal Historia de 
España (1963), nor does he try to cope with the flow of articles currently testifying to 
renewed scholarly interest in all aspects of that era. Instead he probes the govern- 
mental functioning of the Gothic ruling minority, especially in its interplay with the 
subject Romans, including the evolving relations with the Church. Despite its 
deliberately narrow focus, the resultant combination of synthetic overview and topical 
inquiry amounts to the best political history of Visigothic Spain in English. Proceed- 
ing chronologically by kings (he devotes some 150 pages to the Arian kingdom and 
200 to the Catholic and includes an appendix on the Byzantine province), Thompson 
argues for an odd dual state—separate but equal administrations, nonexploitative— 
until the mysterious crises of about 600 and 650 caused the Gothic element to prevail 
at the legal-administrative level, while paradoxically hastening the sociocultural 
Romanization signalized by Reccared's conversion. 

With surviving documentation so exiguous, the book inevitably treads ground 
familiar in its general features; it brings freshness and conviction, however, by high- 
lighting the important. questions, raising a number of its own, providing forthright 
and knowledgeable interpretations where seemly, and by honestly facing up to our 
inability as yet to solve some vital problems. 'The author's choice of interpretations of 
course is bound to encounter opposition, but at least he exposes the range of questions 
to be answered. Goths rests on meticulous citation of sources, while incorporating 
the best recent scholarship, such as the articles by Hillgarth and Murphy, as well as 
standard older works like the monographs of the Ziegler school. Lacunae do appear, 
however, as when the author discusses at length Goths and Romans in the episcopacy 
without reference to Orlandis’ recent article, and when he confesses that Bishko's 
"other works" were "inaccessible" to him (p. 292n.). He provides a good index but 
no bibliography or maps. 

Though the book's scholarship makes it a welcome addition to the growing bibliog- 
raphy on the Visigoths, especially to the meager English section, its lucid order and 
direct vigorous style recommend it also for undergraduate courses in early medieval 
civilization and in Spanish history. 

University of San Francisco Roszzr Icnatius Burns, S.J. 
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GESCHICHTE DER FRANKEN BIS ZUR MITTE DES SECHSTEN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. By Erich Zöllner. Based on the work of Ludwig Schmidt, with 
the collaboration of Joachim Werner. [Geschichte: der deutschen Stämme bis 
zum Ausgang der Völkerwanderung.] (Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck. 1970. Pp. 
viii, 278. DM 45. 


Tus handbook on the early history of the Franks supersedes that by Schmidt pub- 
lished in 1918. Zöllner is well aware of the thanklessness of his task, as even so 
complete a revision as his still requires impersonal presentation and adherence to his 
predecessor's outline. Thus Zóllner, while fully realizing the importance of his subject 
(or as he put it, “no other tribés participating in the Barbaric Invasions had more last- 
ing political success than the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons"), explains neither the 
peculiar dynamics of Frankish expansion nor the structural bases underlying Frankish 
power. By following Schmidt's division of the presentation into a straight historical 
narrative and a topical analysis of the various facets of Frankish life, his approach not 
only becomes fragmentized, but also limits him to describing primarily Salic institu- 
tions. One is reminded somewhat of the charges made by German historiography 
against ancient authors, especially Tacitus, to the effect that their schematic approach 
tended to reduce their ethnographic accounts to exercises in the presentation of a 
priori concepts ( T'opor). 

This criticism should in no way diminish the excellence of the contribution made 
by the author, who has re-examined all contemporary accounts, related them to the 
results of historical and archeological scholarship of the last fifty years, and provided 
the reader with the benefit of his solid professional judgment in clarifying disputed 
points of fact and theory. A bibliography of contemporary authors, a gencalogical 
table, and two original maps round out this well-indexed work. 

One hopes, as the author certainly would, that his effort will form the basis for 
more insights into the Frankish phenomenon. 


Library of Congress AznNoLD H. Price 


SAVONAROLA E LA CURIA ROMANA. By Romeo De Maio. [Uomini e dot- 
trine, Number 15.] (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura. 1969. Pp. 259.) 


In view of the fact that writings about Savonarola have been predominantly polemical, 
it is refreshing to note that this monograph, dealing with the relations between the 
‘stubborn friar and the Roman Curia and written by a disciple of the late Delio Canti- 
mori, has achieved a very high degree of objectivity. These relations in effect re- 
volved’ around the attitudes and policies of Oliviero Carafa, cardinal of Naples, 
protector of the Dominican Order, and probably the most influential prelate at 
Alexander VI's court. Despite the accumulation of many benefices, Carafa was a 
leading advocate of Church reform in terms of monastic discipline and eradication of 
abuses with due respect to hierarchic and practical considerations. This explains the 
cardinal's early sympathy with Savonarola's program, a sympathy that at times was 
strained by the latter's mystical radicalism, anti-humanist tendencies, uncompromising 
attitude, and pro-French stand. These differences in approach and personality, how- 
ever, did not deter Carafa from aiding and protecting the impatient reformer until 
the very end, even to the point of endangering his own interests and personal safety. 
Certainly Carafa's role in securing the independence of the monastery of San Marco 
from Lombard jurisdiction and in moderating the punitive intentions of the pope, 
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angered by the friar's outbursts against the papacy, can only be understood in the 
_light of the cardinal's influence at the Curia and Alexander's fear of it. Ironically 
Carafa’s well-intentioned fusion of the Tuscan and Roman Dominican monasteries, 
designed to enlarge Savonarola's reforming influence, was misinterpreted by the 
friar and led him to obstinate disobedience, which in turn offended the cardinal and 
supplied the Curia with tbe juridical pretext for the excommunication. The principal 
contribution -of this book consists in revealing for the first time the full scope of 
Carafa's role in the drama of Savonarola. De Maio, author of a monograph on another 
Carafa cardinal, Alfonso, has with this-publication made another important contri- 
bution to the history of this influential Neapolitan family, which included Gianpietro 
Carafa, an eyewitness to these events and who later as Pope Paul IV was to denounce 
the reformer as the Luther of Italy. 

. The documentation is extensive and includes documents drawn from several 
archives and libraries in and outside Italy, some of which are newly discovered and 
appear in the appendixes. Although the book is supplied with wellexecuted indexes . 
of authors, manuscripts, proper names, and illustrations, it lacks a bibliography. 


` University of Massachusetts, Amherst ViNcENT ILARDI 
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LUTHER: AN INTRODUCTION TO HIS THOUGHT. By Gerhard Ebeling. 
Translated by R. A. Wilson. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 1970. Pp. 287. $5.95.) 


LUTHER, ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION: A CATHOLIC-PRO- 
TESTANT REAPPRAISAL. Edited by John C. Olin et al. (New York: Ford- 
ham University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 150. $6.00.) 


LUTHER: LEBEN—SCHRIFTEN—DENKEN. By Peter Kawerau. [Lehrbuch 
der Kirchengeschichte.] (Marburg: N. G. Elwert Verlag. 1969. Pp. 179. Cloth 
DM 24, paper DM 18.) 


DIE LUTHERSACHE (CAUSA LUTHERI), 1517-1524: DIE ANFANGE DER 
REFORMATION ALS FRAGE VON POLITIK UND RECHT. By Wilhelm 
Borth. [Historische Studien, Number 414.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1970. 
Pp. 182. DM 26.) 


Wuy should a historian read a book about Martin Luther when Luther's own works 
are so clear and handy? Take Gerhard Ebeling's Luther. Ebeling tells us that he wants 
to get at the "inner dynamic" of Luther's thought “to make clear its contemporary 
validity.” But if Luther has an "inner dynamic,” Ebeling certainly has none. His 
book plods from page to weary page in a desert of lifeless verbiage, and I cannot 
understand why anyone should read Ebeling when he can so easily have the stinging 
prose of Luther himself. : 

But in his own obtuse way, Ebeling raises some issues for historians. Can Luther's 
history or any other history truly serve the present as sentinel and guide? I rather 
think it is better for historians to use the present to illuminate the past instead of the 
reverse. Ebeling admires Luther for standing four-square on the Bible and comments 

 learnedly on Luther's great distinction between law and gospel in the Scriptures. 
Ebeling says we must know thé Bible if we would know Luther. But Ebeling himself 
ignores the centuries of critical scholarship since Luther that have shown the Bible 
to be not one grand unity to be judged in terms of law and gospel but rather a con- 
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tradictory hodge-podge of great literature, sublime opacity, bloodcurdling supersti- 
tion, and trash. Do we learn from Luther to be utterly uncompromising in the ir- 
rational beliefs for which we will live and die and kill others to sustain? One might 
imagine that the present could have moved Ebeling to ask some telling questions of 
Luther. For our calamities, like those of the Reformation, are caused not by the excess 
of skepticism but by an excess of belief. But even as he judges the past, Ebeling shows 
no sense of the present that makes such judgments worthwhile, and so he does not 
show Luther to have any "contemporary validity" at all. 

In his essay in Luther, Erasmus and the Reformation Roland Bainton sees the 
problems of Luther's claim to perfect knowledge of the Scriptures. He is sympathetic 
to Luther, but his heart lies with Erasmus who did not think he knew enough to set 
the world ablaze. Poor Erasmus! In a beautifully poignant essay in this same work, 
Margaret Mann Phillips shows Erasmus grown old, "sitting at Freiburg . . . like a 
snail in its shell, with the recriminations of both sides washing up to his door." Mrs. 
Phillips is moved to ask if Erasmus did not live too long. But were it not for Erasmus, 
for Rabelais, and for Montaigne, the fanatical "true believers" of their age might have 
swept civilization away. 

Most of the other essays in this book are twaddle. The work grew out of a two- 
‘day Catholic-Protestant seance in 1967 on the Reformation. The scholars of the 
several sects were so thrilled that they could discuss the Reformation without burning 
each other that they did not notice that nothing much got said; The meeting proved 
that the only solid accomplishment of the ecumenical movement has been to corrupt 
scholarship, for in these circles scholarship stands not for itself but as a handmaiden 
to saccharine religiosity. | 

Strange voices are raised. Wilhelm Pauck praises Joseph Lortz as the decisive 
force in Catholic ecumenical feeling. Lortz, whose Reformation in Deutschland 
appeared in 1939, amazed Protestants by praising Luther as representing the best in 
German piety. Pauck fails to mention that Lortz despised Erasmus. Pauck is also too 
polite to recall that Lortz was a notorious Nazi sympathizer to the bitter end. I rather 
think that to Lortz Erasmus represented the cosmopolitanism the Nazi hated. But 
Luther was a folk hero. Of course Lortz had to praise him. And if now we must build 
a scholarly foundation for ecumenicism by praising Joseph Lortz, then the proposed 
edifice is certainly too flimsy to stand. l 

Peter Kawerau's book is truly fine. He surveys Luther scholarship on various 
points in the reformer's life to about 1521. Theodosius Harnack, Reinhold Seeberg, 
Karl Holl, and many others receive judicious consideration as well. 

Kawerau suggests that Luther might have imbibed some of the Kabbala speculation 
of Johannes Reuchlin. This would help to explain both Luther’s misguided devotion 
to the Old Testament and his fervent emphasis on the name of God. The Kabbala 
was everywhere studied in the Renaissance, and its dark mysticism might well have 
appealed to Luther’s haunted and superstitious mind. Yet I doubt that its influence 
would have been pervasive. Luther probably never had time to read deeply of anything 
but the Bible. His knowledge of other things always seems impressionistic and hap- 
hazard. He probably knew no more of the Kabbala than he did of Thomas Aquinas. 

Kawerau also further erodes belief in Luther's story of his early development with 
its Turmerlebnis. In 1545 Luther wrote down the stormy account of his discovery 
of Romans 1:17 and justification by faith alone. Most later biographers parroted the 
story. So we have the heroic story of an agonized young Luther coming to his faith 
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before the indulgence controversy of 1517. The trouble is that no indisputable evidence 
of such a discovery appears in any of Luther's: many works available from the time. 

Kawerau thinks that Luther. had only begun his theological development by 1517, 
that his first great step was to attack the papacy, that as the fight grew more fierce 
he looked around for any tool he could use and gradually came up with sola seriptura 
and justification by faith. Young man Luther may have had his agonies of soul, but 
they were probably eased by the pleasures of a good fight rather than by sitting alone 
with his Bible in a monkish tower. l 

Wilhelm Borth shuns theology and gives us a splendid account of the political 
maneuvering that carried the Luther case along from 1517 to 1524. He shows us once 
again the enormous political advantages Luther possessed. Like Ranke and Holborn, 
Borth shows that the princes of Germany captured the Reformation almost at the 
"beginning. Whatever may ‘have been Luther's desire, this fact became his ultimate 
significance in history. 


University of Tennessee | Ricard Marius 


ROMA SANCTA (1581). By Gregory. Martin. Now first edited from the manu- 
script by George Bruner Parks. (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura; distrib. 
by Parker and Son, Oxford. 1969. Pp. xxxii, 316. $18.00.) 


Grecory Martin (1542?-1582) was an English Catholic priest who lived on the 
Continent from 1569 or, 1570, teaching in the English college at Douai and later at 
Reims, after the college had been forced to move to that city. It was he who made the 
Reims-Douai translation of the Bible: Roma Sancta, here printed for the first time, is 
a description of the piety and devotion of Rome, based, partly on the author's 
personal observations during an eighteen-month sojourn there in the years 1576-78. . 
It is divided into two books, the first on the devotion of Rome, the second on the 
charity of Rome. He contends that the religious zeal of Rome in his day is equal to 
that of the Rome of the Fathers. His description of the devotion of the Romans tq 
pious exercises gives a vivid picture of the spirit of the Catholic revival of the period 
and the forms in which it expressed itself. There is a valuable account of the houses 
of the various religious orders, including the number of inmates in each. The longest 
chapter of the book is about the Jesuits, whom he greatly admired. He also describes 
the hospitals of the city: and the various lay confraternities, with emphasis on the 
work of these confraternities during the jubilee year of 1575. 

Martin’s own deep devotion to his faith breathes through the entire book. He 
rejoices in the vast numbers of people who frequent the churches, in the relics, the 
processions, the practices of the Flagellants who whipped themselves bloody, and in the 
saintly lives of such men as his friend Edmund Campion and, above all, Cardinal 
Borromeo, who outshines "al the other lightes that shine in the Church at this day” 
(p. 253). He praises the virtues of the religious life and is lost in admiration for the 
hospitality of the confraternities, who welcomed and cared for the jubilee pilgrims of 
1575. He glories in the vast concourse of pilgrims to the Holy City in this jubilee, to 
which he devotes a great deal of attention. 

He was implacably opposed to “Luthers carnall and dissolute heresie" (p. 119) 
and the pernicious doctrine of justification by faith. He deplores England’s “long 
captivitie" (p. 114) and addresses his book to his fellow Englishmen. 

The book is very well edited by Professor Parks, though the annotation might 
have been fuller. Many persons are-mentioned in the text who are identified not at all | 
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or only very briefly, and there are some obscure words that are not explained. At the 
end (pp. 260-62) Martin seems to be refuting some heretical author or authors for 
whom the editor provides no identification. On the whole, however, the book is a rich 
source of information on the state of religion in Rome in the late sixteenth century 
and will be welcomed by all students of the Counter-Reformation. 


University of Kansas i ' WILLIAM GILBERT 


THE FIFTY DAYS: NAPOLEON IN ENGLAND. By Jean Duhamel. Translated’ 
by R. A. Hall. (Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1970. Pp. 141 
$595.) 

Tur interesting volume, limited primarily to the fifty days Napoleon spent.on 
H.M.S. Bellerophon in 1815, presents a detailed account of the emperor's hopes, 
activities, and treatment while waiting for the allies to determine his fate. Moreover, 
it describes his decision to take refuge on an English warship and, for the first time, 
analyzes the legal ramifications and consequences for the Liverpool cabinet. The 
author traces the emperor's flight from Malmaison to Rochfort, his attempt to secure 
safe passage, his sickness and vacillation, and the continual pressure from the Paris 
government to force him to leave French soil, but the author's major contribution is 
his discussion of Napoleon's legal position. Was he a sovereign, a prisoner of war, an 
alien, a Frenchman, or an Elban? 

Once the Bellerophon was anchored off Plymouth, Napoleon and his entourage 
enlisted the support of sympathetic English with surprising results, even gaining sup- 
port of the prince regent’s brother. The heroic efforts of the barrister Capell Lofft to 
have Napoleon landed on English soil under the Habeas Corpus Act and the bizarre 
attempts of Anthony McKenrot to secure Napoleon's person with a' writ of Aabeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum are vividly described by Duhamel as well as the efforts of 
the cabinet and the admiralty to circumvent them. In fact, the government was so 
concerned about the legality of their treatment of Napoleon that Liverpool insisted 
on an indemnity act by Parliament to legalize their actions. 

Although he uses important new manuscript sources from the English archives, 
it-is unfortunate that the author did not include footnotes or indicate the specific 
locations of his archival material. Duhamel has made a good case for vindicating 
Captain Maitland, but his treatment of Fouché after Waterloo, without noting Davout’s 
belligerent attitude and Becker’s opportunism, is less convincing. Nevertheless, this 
is a well-balanced study, sympathetic to Napoleon and yet sensitive to the problems 
faced by the British government. This volume, with its smooth and effective transla- 
tion, is recommended for anyone interested in Napoleon. 


Florida State University Donato D. Horwarp 


THE TEACHING OF CHARLES FOURIER. By Nicholas V. Riasanovsky. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. da Pp. xii, 256. 
$6.50.) 

Tus admirable study, the first of its kind in English, examines the thought of the 

strangest and in many ways the most remarkable of the Utopian socialists. The 

author's purpose is to "state Fourier's system in its own terms," to demonstrate that 
it was "all of a piece," and that his universal formula was "essentially mad." 
Riasanovsky successfully accomplishes the first and most important of these aims. 
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His first chapter reviews Fourier’s life and circumstances, noting some of the ways 

in which they might have influenced his thought. The core of the book, also the 

longest chapter, is a critical assessment of the phalanx in which Fourier's characterology 

and his plan for social organization are fully presented. The same chapter includes 

a discussion of the Harmonian’s bizarre cosmology and his religious outlook. The 

final chapters evaluate his piercing social criticism, the nature of his socialism, and the 
psychological significance of Fourier's work. 

'The heart of Fourier's teaching is the theory of vasional attractions. The twelve 
fundamental passions and the 810 "principal characters" created by their interplay 
in individual personalities provide the basis for the mathematically derived complex 
of human interaction that Fourier called the phalanx. Only in such a unit comprising 
1620 to 1800 individuals (the number needed to bring all major character types into 
relation with one another) could the full liberation of the passions, and therefore 
true happiness, be possible. And only in such a unit would this liberation create an | 
orderly, efficient, and productive society. Riasanovsky does a better job of explaining 
the inherent logic of Fourier's social imperative than any other writer I have read. 
He also makes perfectly clear his Newtonian assumptions concerning the rationality 
of God's plan and his optimism about man's ability to overcome evil (which, of 
course, is present civilization). 

'There are certain aspects of this book that deserve critical comment, however. 
Riasanovsky asserts that Fourier's thought was thoroughly integrated, that no part 
of it could stand alone without the rest. It is upon this assertion that he builds the 
claim of the "madness" of Fourier's teaching. Thus the concept of the phalanx 
must be linked to cosmic transformation and to such peculiar religious concepts as 
purely human metempsychosis. I find no compunction whatsoever to challenge 
Fourier’s profound psychological insights, however, just because he thought that 
new "aromas" emitted by the earth would revitalize the sun and therefore change the 
climates and the nature of earthly animal life. Fourier's cosmology, which included 
such notions as self-copulating celestial bodies, may indeed have been thoroughly mad, 
but the author fails to demonstrate that his theory of social organization was in any 
way dependent upon it. Insanity here, brilliant analysis there: this is the traditional 
view of Fourier, and I can see no reason for abandoning it. : 

The general purpose of the book is also somewhat in doubt. It does not intend 
to relate Fourier to his age (Frank Manuel has done this well) nor does it wish to 
gauge his influence; rather the author wants "to place Fourier on the intellectual 
map of the modern world." It is well known that Fourier was ahead of his times in 
many respects, that he was perhaps the perfect Mannheim “Utopian.” His psychology 
is admired by many neo-Freudians. It is somewhat distressing, therefore, to witness 
Riasanovsky's excessive moral neutrality with regard to Fourier's significance for the 
value crisis of the contemporary West.. He refers to the clear link between Fourier and 
Norman O. Brown but is unwilling to offer a judgment himself as to the con- 
temporaneity of this lonely and troubled son of the French provincial bourgeoisie. 
The alienation of labor, the vapidity of much intellectual endeavor, the tragedy of 
the narrow lives of petty bureaucrats and men of commerce, the dangers of over- 
urbanization, the viciousness of cultural and racial insularity, the repressed lives 
of women and children under a patriarchal inheritance, the profound anxieties pro- 
duced by a puritanical sexual ethic, the doctrine of delayed gratification and its rela- 
tion to the capitalist mentality, the incredible contradiction of poverty in the midst 
of plenty, and the solution—the liberation of the passions in a naturally ordered 
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framework—all these Fourierist themes are touched upon and sometimes orchestrated 
by Riasanovsky. But only by inference may we set them in the contemporary context. 
Subtlety is fine; it is scholarly. Yet I am saddened that the author first taints Fourier’s 
social thought with “madness” and then avoids the responsibility of really evaluating 
the current significance of his teaching. 

Such reservations aside, it is still impossible to avoid the conclusion that Riasanov- 
sky’s work is a clearheaded, well-constructed, and most relevant book. 


Wayne State University CuristopHer H. Jounson 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LUDWIG FEUERBACH. By Eugene Kamenka. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. Pp. xv, 190. $7.00.) 


Tis compact study is a welcome addition to the limited bibliography in English 
on Ludwig Feuerbach and a timely companion piece to the recent translations of 
three of Feuerbach’s works published separately by Melvin Cherno, Ralph Manheim, 
and Manfred Vogel. As the author of several works on Marxist and Soviet thought, 
Eugene Kamenka was aware of a gap in the existing literature and has sought to . 
fill it in part with a presentation of Feuerbach’s ideas that is intended to balance 
“exposition and criticism.” The expository purpose clearly dominates, however, as 
Kamenka systematically covers Feuerbach’s critique of religion and philosophy, his 
method, and his theories of man, ethics, knowledge, and materialism. The exposition 
is clear. and readable, and he seldom employs a technical vocabulary. On the critical 
level, the author justifiably emphasizes that as a thinker Feuerbach lacked system, pre- 
cision, and logical consistency. At various points he interjects other specific criticisms, 
but taken together they do not add up to the critical essay on Feuerbach’s philosophy. 
Unfortunately, some of the author’s interesting comments are in the notes, which are 
inappropriately relegated to the back of the book. 

Historians will be disappointed with Kamenka’s admittedly restricted efforts to 
fix Feuerbach’s place in the context of modern intellectual history. The first chapter 
on the cultural background is fragmentary and not carefully joined to the body of 
the book. On the other side of the historical problem, that is, on the nature and 
extent of Feuerbach’s influence, there is a comparable sketchiness. To be sure, on the 
importance of Feuerbach for the early. intellectual development of Marx and Engels, 
a topic analyzed in numerous studies, Kamenka spells out many of the particulars. 
But he chooses not to elaborate on his own assertions concerning Feuerbach’s sub- 
stantive influence on Sóren Kierkegaard, Friedrich Nietzsche, Max Scheler, Karl 
Lówith, Nikolai Berdyaev, Martin Buber, Louis Althusser, and Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Once these intellectual connections have been so clearly identified; a student of 
modern thought is understandably disappointed to learn on the next page that the 
author will offer no further explanation and disclaims responsibility for evaluating 
Feuerbach’s historical influence. Disappointment in this matter, however, does not 
diminish the usefulness of Kamenka’s book as an admirably concise exposition of 
Feuerbach’s ideas. i 


The Johns Hopkins University Vernon L. Liprkg 
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ENTENTE CORDIALE: THE ORIGINS AND NEGOTIATIONS OF THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENTS OF 8 APRIL 1904. By P. J. V. Rolo. 
([New York:] St. Martin's Press. 1969. Pp. 300. $13.50.) 


Tue author of this study is senior lecturer in history and international relations at 
Keele University in England. He has given us a commendable survey of the orgins 
and developments of the Anglo-French agreements of April 8, 1904. The purpose 
of the study, according to the author, is "to trace the origins of those agreements, to 
examine the negotiations in their contemporary setting and to investigate what wider 
considerations . . . lay behind the bargains then concluded." The principal sources 
are the published British and French diplomatic documents and the special studies 
of others who have used the now available manuscript collections of public and 
private papers. These include Robinson and Gallagher, Africa and the Victorians; 
Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper Nile; Grenville, Lord Salisbury and 
Foreign Policy; Andrew, Théophile Delcassé and the Making of the Entente Cordiale; 
and Monger, The End of Isolation. The first five chapters treat the background and 
origins of the issues that had a long history of diplomatic bickering and abortive 
negotiations and that were finally settled in the 1904 accords. Single chapters introduce 
the principal figures in the making of the accords—Cambon, Delcassé, Lansdowne, 
and Edward VII. Five chapters deal with the negotiations, which were conducted in 
London between Lansdowne and Cambon. Each procedural move, each memorandum 
exchanged, each meeting of the two negotiators is examined in detail. This is tedious 
reading as the negotiations extended over a period of nine months. Lansdowne and 
Cambon "bargained furiously, but quietly," in the spirit and manner of the old 
diplomacy, which would be impossible today when diplomatic exchanges are about 
as quiet as a brass band. Egypt and Morocco were principal objects of the negotia- 
tions—the Newfoundland fisheries, Madagascar, Siam, and African boundary prob- 
lems were secondary and fell into place when the two most important issues were 
settled. 

In a concluding chapter the author clarifies his position with regard to the signifi- 
cance of the agreement. An alliance, he concludes, was not an inevitable outcome of 
the Entente Cordiale. Whatever security considerations may have been in Delcassé's 
mind, Lansdowne never desired a diplomatic revolution. The agreement did reduce 
previous sources of friction, opened the way for later agreement with Russia, and 
became what had not been envisaged—an anti-German combination. But it was not 
the Entente Cordiale per se but rather German military planning—the Schlieffen 
plan and the threat of the German je brought Prange Germany, and Britain 
to war in 1914. 


University of Virginia Oron J. HALE 


THE POLITICS OF GRAND STRATEGY: BRITAIN AND FRANCE PRE- 
PARE FOR WAR, 1904-1914. By Samuel R. Williamson, ]r. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
. Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 409. $12.50.) 


Prorrssor Williamson traces the developing military and naval relationship between 
Britain and France during the decade following the conclusion of the 1904 Entente 
and preceding the outbreak of the First World War. It is a story that has been told 
before, but never in anything like the detail Williamson has been able to provide, 
owing to his access to extensive archival and private sources. More important, it has 
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never been told in order to answer the questions Williamson sets for himself: "What 
effect did the entente and the staff talks have upon Britain's decision to enter the 
war? Ánd what role did the conversations play in London's adoption of a continental 
strategy?" (pp. 343-44). In other words, to what extent did the growing web of rela- 
tionships between civilian officials and military and naval officers in London and their 
counterparts in Paris alter the range of options open to the British cabinet regarding 
whether or not to go to war, and, once this decision had been made, to what extent did 
these relationships commit Britain to a strategy that was, to say the least, not to her 
comparative advantage? 

Williamson concludes that the bureaucratic relationships were important, but not 
critically important, in affecting the British cabinet's decisions in August 1914, but that 
they did indeed decisively prejudge the manner in which Britain fought the war. 
Stated as baldly as this, such conclusions are scarcely surprising. But in reaching 
them Williamson provides a graphic demonstration of how, in his words, “faceless 
groups often play great roles," and in doing so he makes a valuable contribution to 
the growing literature on the bureaucratic politics of international relations. In great 
detail he examines personal and organizational rivalries within the British and French 
armies and navies, and between the two services of each country, showing how, in 
many instances, groups within each service used linkages with opposite numbers in 
tbe other country to further domestic parochial ambitions. Superimposed on these two 
set$ of relationships, of course, were those within each society between bureaucrats 
and politicians. Williamson skillfully examines them as well. 

His treatment of the British side is better than that of the French, but his interest 
clearly lay there: the British, after all, had the widest range of options, and the process 
by which these options became identified as such and were chosen is Williamson's 
chief concern. This is not to say that his treatment of the French side. is without 
interest. He has, indeed, been able to exploit with profit the French military archives; 
which were opened for a short time around 1962, only to be closed again and reopened 
in 1969. 

Sometimes the questions on which Williamson seeks to focus become lost in his 
maze of detail. One gets the impression that these questions emerged in their full 
clarity after Williamson had completed his study, and that he was not ruthless enough 
in rewriting to give them the central focus that he claims for them in his conclusions. 
Also, he devotes perhaps too much space to the general political relations between 
Britain and France, and therefore recounts a narrative history that has been told 
before. His book is, after all, aimed at two sorts of audiences: specialists in the period, 
and students of bureaucratic politics. The same pruning would have benefited both 
and made even more powerful what is, withal, a persuasive and well-stated case. 


Princeton University ; Ricwarp H. ULLMAN 


THE END OF GLORY: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE ORIGINS OF 
WORLD WAR II. By Laurence Lafore. [Critical Periods of History.] (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1970. Pp. vii, 280. $5.95.) 

AFTER writing a thoughtful little book on the outbreak of World War I called The 

Long Fuse, Professor Lafore has now turned to the second great war of this century. 

In The End of Glory he analyzes the impact of World War I on Europe and the world, 

discusses the major developments of the 1920’s, and gives his summary of the back- 

ground and meaning of the road to war in the 1930’s. The first of these three topics 
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is handled well, the second fairly, and the third so poorly as to make both author and 
publisher look ridiculous. 

The way in which the world was transformed by World War I is and will long 
remain a significant theme, and Lafore’s incisive comments on this subject are wel- 
come indeed.. As he leaves the more familiar ground of that era, however, the reader 
wonders whether haste and carelessness have not been allowed priority over reflec- 
tion and accuracy. The instances where fact has been sacrificed to felicity of expres- 
sion are too numerous to recount, but a few examples may illustrate the point. We 
are told that the violent attacks on the leaders of the Weimar Republic took place after 
the Rhur occupation—but Matthias Erzberger and Walther Rathenau lay slain before 
that event. We are assured that Alsace-Lorraine has no Frenchmen and the Polish 
Corridor no Poles—no wonder Lafore's consideration of the minorities issue is a 
little strange. But there are more fundamental problems. Not understanding the 
relationship of the demilitarized Rhineland to East and Southeast Europe, Lafore has 
no understanding of the crisis of March 1936; unaware of any of Hitler's comments 
on his aims between January 1933 and November 1937 (such as his memorandum 
on the Four-Year Plan), Lafore cannot give any meaningful review of Hitler's foreign 
policy in those years; unfamiliar with either the British government's consideration 
in the winters of 1935-36 and 1937-38 of colonial concessions to Germany or its new 
views of German threats in the winter of 1938-39, the author cannot present a picture 
of British policy that makes any sense. Helped by a few good secondary sources and 
mislead by a few poor ones, the author has gonc into print too soon. His original 
mind, thoughtful analysis, and well-paced style will make his mature reflections on 
World War II very much worth reading. The sloppy first draft is not. And whether in 
an age of increasing unity in Europe, divergence between the developed and un- 
developed countries, and nuclear stalemate between the superpowers, Europe’s role 
is as finished as the author would have us think may also be worthy of further 
thought. ; : 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor ; GERHARD L. WEINBERG 


THE ORDEAL OF TOTAL WAR, 1939-1945. By Gordon Wright. [The Rise of^ 
Modern Europe: A Survey of European History in Its Political, Economic, and 
Cultural Aspects from the End of the Middle Ages to the Present.] (New York: 
Harper and Row. 1968. Pp. xv, 315. $7.95.) 


Some time ago a brief item in the Times Literary Supplement noted this work (to- 
gether with another volume in the same series). The total comment was that it 
covered subjects normally treated separately. Perhaps only the anonymity provided 
by that sometimes capricious journal would provide -the courage for so foolish a jibe 
(though, like many a witless remark, it contained an unintended truth). Had the 
writer extended himself to open the book, he could hardly have cared to launch 
such a line, even unattributed. A short study of the Second World War is not really 
an innovation. The major purpose of the Langer series, as even English under- 
graduates know, has been to bring together the findings of a wide range of relevant 
monographs. Mr. Wright’s book does this. 

It is the twentieth, and final, scheduled volume of.the series. With one exception, 
the period it covers is the shortest—“much too short to reveal the evolution of institu- 
tions. and ideas," the author remarks, “too short even to justify some sort of descrip- 
tive label for the era.” Since his purpose was to consider the meaning of this war for 
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the development of Europe rather than to recount the war's events, he suggests that the 
six years might better have been the epilogue to the preceding volume (not yet 
published) or the prologue to some hypothetical volume for the post-1945 scene. Not 
. every reader will be convinced. In the first place, the six years were peculiarly replete 
with mere recorded events, the principal clusters of which no general history of the 
time can yet ignore. And secondly, attaching these years either to the 1919-39 book or 
to some postwar book would diminish the effect achieved here of presenting the war 
as a colossal happening, accelerating and masking one more of the many eras of transi- 
tion. Undeniably the present volume presents European history at a level of particu- 
larity quite different from the levels found in the contributions of, say, Cheyney, 
Friedrich, Dorn, or Hayes in the series. But this is a familiar situation, consequent 
upon the intimidating wealth and even availability of recent materials, problems of 
perspective, and the inevitable contemporary preoccupations against which general 
historians of civilization have seldom prevailed. 

Less than one third of the text is narrative of the principal political and military 
events; even these pages are marked by a reflective style unusual in histories of wars. 
Sufficient details are provided to locate reasonably precisely most of the men and 
actions discussed; the skill shown in beating a path through the tbicket of policies and 
campaigns and the clarity achieved in exposition are exemplary. The text is not 
cramped: the art of knowing what to leave out is enviably on view. Here and there, 
no doubt, excisions and interpretations may raise questions: Does the Dieppe raid 
rate no more than this brief allusion? Is the tragic tale of the destruction of the Anglo- 
French entente complete without mention of Mers el-Kébir? Does the discussion of 
the Finnish government's state of mind in the first round suggest the ambiguity of its 
attitude from the moment of the Russian attack? If Halder and Marshall are here, 
should not Alanbrooke be also? Or does the swift dispatching of Darlan's assassin 
convey the involvement of this brief act in the vicious power struggle in North 
Africa? 

The bulk of Mr. Wright's account is concerned with civilian responses to the war ` 
in the realms of science and technology, economics and psychology, industry and 
letters. Here particularly one notes his wide acquaintance with much specialized 
literature, Here too is evident that unevenness in the basic scholarly study of the war 
to which bis preface refers. For instance, the existence of the British official histories 
permits his discussion of the home front in the United Kingdom to be more secure 
and authoritative than the corresponding discussions relating to Germany, Italy, or 
Russia. Despite this qualitative and quantitative imbalance in the literature drawn 
on, he has skillfully avoided obvious disproportions in his examination of the warring 
societies. The overall point of view is that normally called liberal; the judgments ad- 
vanced are moderate and not unexpected. Without ignoring the Hamburg and 
Dresden episodes, he holds that "one fact seems indisputable: that in the twentieth- 
century surge toward savagery, the Nazi establishment far outdid ‘all the rest.” 
Refusing to see in the "new order" a foreshadowing of united Europe, he remarks of : 
the German people's situation that in wartime "only the rare individual" is ready 
to confront "the perils and ambiguities" of opposing the state; and, remote as its 
outlook was from that of the European resistance movement, he takes the elitist, 
Christian resistance in Germany seriously. 

Discussing the economic effort of the belligerents, Mr. Wright insists upon not 
only the failures of both the French and the British in the early days, but also the 
misconception of the task by Hitler and his collaborators. The immensity of the 
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effort finally put forward by all the principal contestants is held to be one of the great 
achievements of the war, whatever the ultimate costs. As for psychological warfare, he 
finds the record a mixed one of spectacular successes and hopes unfulfilled, con- 
cluding that while too much was expected of propaganda, it could nevertheless 
"speed and shape" the war's outcome. For the scientists, of course, the war years 
offered a series of major successes, particularly in Great Britain, where the civil and 
military authorities worked closely with them, a situation that had no exact counter- 
part in Germany. In this section, perhaps more than in others, one notes the lack of 
material relating to the Russian experience and a certain emphasis on the British 
evidence. In. both these areas, psychological warfare and warfare science and 
technology, the judgment is that the fundamental contribution and consequences of 
these six years will emerge only with the passage of time. 

The review of war aims and of the breakdown of the “grand alliance" is detached 
and forebearing. No comment is made on the Eisenhower-Marshall policies (if that, 
rather than strategy, is the word) in the spring of 1945. Determined readers may con- 
clude that a position is taken on the origin of the cold war, but there is only a hint of 
the lively controversy that continues. The author is clearly more concerned to see the 
war from the perspective of developing European society. His view is that, beyond the 
multiple national rivalries and collisions, Europe was making its way through a 
"continuing international civil war": parochial conquests or defeats aside, the goal 
was the preservation or renovation of society. In a sense, Hitler was an agent of 
destruction clearing the way for an all-out contest for European reconstruction that 
had threatened only distantly since 1917. This "more profound conflict" is destined 
to be waged in a Europe made more lawless by the war, more confused in its values, 
less rational, more savage, more tolerant of autocratic power, and with wounds of the 
spirit as yet undetermined in nature and magnitude. Against this grim tally is 
measured the fact that civil society, however distressed, nowhere succumbed to the 
military (particularly not in Germany, although the developing nature of the Nazi 
regime may blunt this point). And in a brief epilogue the European Cassandras are 
judged to have underestimated humanity’s “stubborn capacity to scramble back from 
the pit into which it has been cast by its own follies.” . 

The writing is direct, graceful, illuminated by characteristic sudden flashes of 
irony. There is a full, partly critical bibliography. Although of uneven quality, the 
photographs are representative and dramatic, Inevitably the book invites comparisons 
with Henri Michel's recent two volumes concluding the Halphen and Sagnac series. 
Mr. Wright's book is briefer (perhaps less than one third the length) and broader in 
scope. Its comprehensive approach will recommend it to a larger audience than M. 
Michel’s somewhat traditional execution of the same task. The Ordeal of Total War 
is not only a worthy conclusion to the Langer series, it is far and away the best, the 
most thoughtful, the most comprehensive, and the most civilized single account of 
those six not very civilized years. 


University of Toronto Jonn C. Carns 


AFTER VICTORY: CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT, STALIN AND THE MAK- 
ING OF THE PEACE. By William L. Neumann. (New York: Harper and Row. 
1967. Pp. xii, 212. Cloth $5.95, paper $1.95.) 

Pnorzsson Neumann describes his book as an attempt to examine the process of peace- 

making, not an attempt to indict or judge the Allied leaders. He devotes as much 
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time to the conduct of the war, however, as he does to peacemaking. The book con- 
stitutes a clear survey of wartime relations between the Allies, rather than an at- 
tempt at major reinterpretation. It is, in fact, a substantially improved version of the 
author's earlier Making of Peace 1941-1945 (Washington, 1950). The improvements 
are undoubtedly due to a wider perspective in time and the greater abundance of 
source materials. Unfortunately the author pays little attention to matters of war and 
peace in the Pacific. This lack is regrettable, since he has done considerable research 
in US-Japanese relations. 

After a survey of European morality of warfare and peacemaking prior to-World 
War II, the author discusses the divergent national aims represented by the respective 
leaders and the means by which they attempted to realize these aims. He stresses 
Roosevelt’s reluctance to insist on final and specific agreements during the war, his 
. acceptance of unrealistic and vague pronouncements concerning war and peace aims, 
and his reliance on good will and good fellowship instead of hard negotiations. More 
seriously, the author charges the president with not having clearly thought out the 
basis for a postwar world and gives as an instance Roosevelt’s concept of great power 
policemen versus the UN. He further charges Roosevelt with having ignored the 
education of the American people to the need for compromise. The Soviets, on the 
other hand, insisted on specific and binding agreements in such matters as territorial 
changes and reparations. 

The texts of various wartime protocols are included—from the Four Freedoms 
to the Potsdam Agreement—and at the end the author includes a brief biblio- 
graphical essay. The book is marred by a number of serious proofreading errors, 
several of them important dates, which will unfortunately lead to confusion. Despite 
these minor shortcomings, however, this book will be of value to the professional 
historian and the interested layman. It will provide a sound basis of information for 
the study of postwar European history. 


Washington State University FREDERICK DUMIN 


SOUTHWARK AND THE CITY. By David J. Johnson. (New York: Oxford 
University Press for the Corporation of London. 1969. Pp. xiv, 441. $8.75.) 


Tue Corporation of London has underwritten a work of impeccable scholarship and 
presented it in a distinguished format. Free of the defensiveness that has often 
characterized the Corporation’s official publications, David Johnson’s book, with im- 
perturable professionalism, depicts the relationship of the City of London with South- 
wark in all its muddle. The result, if far from flattering, absolves the City from some 
of the more flamboyant charges of exploitation that were ignited by late nineteenth- 
century reformers. i 

The principal source for this history is the Corporation records, and the author 
effectively analyzes from them the motives for the City’s administrative lassitude 
south of the Thames. The. City of London obtained charter rights to the southern 
terminus of London Bridge in moments of royal weakness: tentatively under Edward 
HI and Henry IV and more comprehensively under Edward VI. The aim of the City 
governors was to ensure order and to gain some economic supervision. Once these 
were minimally secure, the City had no further interest in the area. Its denizens 
were left to be taxed by Surrey officials; they were only nominally represented in the 
councils of the City by first the greenest and then the most superannuated alder- 
man; and the most effective government they obtained was in manor courts under the 
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City's steward. Their most pervasive governance throughout was self-generated in the 
vestries. 

What is missing from the book is a satisfactory explanation of how this bizarre 
congeries of jurisdictions was allowed to persist over the centuries. This lacuna exists 
because Southwark itself is not the subject of the work. There are glimpses of divisions 
among the inhabitants in the seventeenth century and even more clearly in connection 
with the late nineteenth-century reform efforts. The chapters on “The Control of 
Economic Life" and "Local SelfGovernment” do something toward describing the life 
of the people. But until the aims of the various persons and interests within Southwark 
are carefully delineated, we will be left only to boggle at such a caricature of public 
order. ' 

Dr. Johnson gives a full and meticulous account of the origins of “the Borough,” 
the conditions of the grants of jurisdiction to the City, and the offices of the chief 
City administrators—although almost nothing is said about the M.P.’s because they 
were not subject to the City of London. All this will help to clarify those baffling sub- 
jects for the students of London history. But the work has the ultimate defect of its 
virtues. While it is a punctilious account of administrative relationships, it is not a 
work of insight into the broader issues of urban history. 


New York University James E. FARNELL 


SPECTACLE, PAGEANTRY, AND EARLY TUDOR POLICY. By Sydney Anglo. 
[Oxford-Warburg Studies.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 


375. $11.75.) 


Sypney Anglo has written an engrossing, if heavy-going, iconographic study of early 
Tudor pageantry. The book is a copious description of golden castles, complicated 
cosmic mechanisms, celestial palaces, classical and biblical scenes and figures, fire- 
spouting dragons, and long-winded orations, all of which had intricate allegorical mean- 
ing and were intended to dazzle the eye, shape the mind, and sustain the Tudor dynasty. 

The political and social significance of this pomp and circumstance is analyzed with 
great care, especially Henry VII’s first triumphal progress in 1486 and that “supreme 
masterpiece of English civic pageantry,” the marriage celebrations in 1501 for Prince 
Arthur and Catherine of Aragon, when the new Tudor crown was consciously seeking 
to construct its political and historic image. Anglo sees the civic and political displays 
between 1485 and 1559 as an artistic unit, the accolades going to Henry VII and 
Elizabeth for imaginative creativity while most of Henry VIII's reign, for all its exagger- 
ated showmanship, is dismissed as derivative, tawdry, and dull. 

As a scholarly portrayal of a vital and colorful aspect of Tudor life, the study is 
splendid; as an analysis of pageantry as an art form within the social and psychological 
context of the age, it is less successful. One of the most difficult problems confronting 
the historian is the relationship between artistic quality and social and political functions. 
Why the baffling contrast between Henry VII's successes in 1486 and 1501 and the 
lavish but second-rate performances of his son? Or why the unexplained revival under 
Elizabeth when, significantly, the queen was seeking, as her grandfather had done to 
dramatize the promise of a new reign by contrasting it to the disunity and sorrows of 
the old? The author is in fact more an art historian than a social historian, and only in 
passing does he discuss political pageantry in connection with the mental habits of the 
century. State spectacles in order to be really effective political weapons must speak in 
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symbols that are meaningful to a given audience—in Henry VIT's case, a non-reading 
public that was steeped in a spoken folklore and accustomed to viewing society and 
human actions in terms of Platonic ideals. It was more than coincidence that the 
artistic decline of the pageant as an art form was most pronounced during the crisis of 
the Reformation. Not only was the printing press found to be a more useful instrument 
of social control over a public decreasingly dependent upon visual stimulation to excite 
its imagination but also pageantry seems to have momentarily gone out of style—for 
instance, why the decline of interest among American undergraduates in homecoming 
parades? That Sydney Anglo’s treatment of Tudor pageantry suggests broader cultural 
and historical problems than are actually discussed is a measure of the importance of 
the subject and the high standard of the author's scholarship. 


Northwestern University Lacey Batpwin SMITH 


THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT, 1529-1536. By Stanford E. Lehmberg. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 282. $11.50.) 


Tue clear accomplishment of this book is that it provides a readable account of the 
seven sessions of Parliament that created the Church of England. In the course of so 
doing, Professor Lehmberg also gives a good narrative of the activities of Convocation. 
Whatever analysis there is stands dovetailed into the sessional history, apart from the 
first four chapters, where attention is given to the forces within England that necessi- 
tated the convoking of Parliament and their impact on its composition and procedures. 
The author's heavy indebtedness to the work of Professor S. T. Bindoff's section of the 
History of Parliament Trust is acknowledged throughout in the notes. And it is equally 
clear that telling use has been made of the manuscripts in the House of Lords Record 
Office, state papers and drafts of bills in the PRO, and the vital Canterbury Province 
Convocation materials now in the Bodleian Library. 

The main thesis of the work is simple enough. Had the "Reformation Parliament" 
not engendered the Anglican Church it still would have deserved its name, since it 
passed a barrage of statutes addressed to social, economic, legal, and administrative 
problems, the collective weight of which had no rival in its own era or for centuries 
after. In seeking to oblige our consent to this view, Professor Lehmberg treads a path 
marked out by Professor Elton and by Pollard and Froude. In the main, his work 
supports the broad outline of Elton's insistence on the importance of the 1530's, although 
not necessarily the notion that a "revolution in government" accompanied diverse 
reforms. 

So far so good. Where the book creates doubts, they derive from what I can only 
call a lack of "feel" and interpretive strength. The treatment of Hunne's case is badly 
flawed. It is not clear that franchise reform in 1430 widened the electorate. The view 
taken of Wolsey and internal church reform takes inadequate account of recent work. 
Bias seems to intrude in the treatment of Pole and Cranmer and in the stress put on 
the Chapuys reports and the anonymous Life of Fisher, as well as on the alleged 
vendetta against the Nun of Kent and her followers. More important, the treatment of 
Cromwell's role in the Dissolution involves too much supposition and some lack of 
attention to evidence—for example, on the matter of the relationship between numbers 
of inhabitants in lesser houses, their valor, and irregularity of life. And throughout 
there is no effort made to pull together good material on opposition in Parliament, 
procedure, committee workings, and other matters vital to students of representative 
assemblies in general, as well as the Reformation Parliament. This decision to let things 
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stand in their sessional context weakens the contribution made to our understanding of 
the politics of reform. 


. University of California, Los Angeles ARTHUR J, SLAVIN 


THE MOMENT OF POWER: BRITAIN'S IMPERIAL EPOCH. By Donald- C. 
Gordon. (Englewood Cliffs, N- J.: Prentice-Hall. 1970. Pp. viii, 178. Cloth $5.95, 
paper $2.95.) - 

Tue British Empire was not monolithic and coercive, Professor Gordon tells us, but 

polycentric and permissive. Today, accordingly, more and more of the Empite’ s histor- 

ians concentrate on its regional and national units. What was never unified in reality is 
less and less often the unit of historical study. But The Moment of Power takes up the 

Empire as a whole. If one were to ask, what importance does the study of British Em- 

pire history retain after the arca specialists have done their work, one could find the 

answer in this book. 

It is not a work of original scholarship, but neither is it a textbook. Professor Gordon 
has read widely and wisely in the secondary literature of the Empire. He has culled the 
classics of the subject, and he is also up-to-date. His unifying theme is power, different 
chapters taking up the roots of power, its limitations, apparatus, economics, arrogance, 
and decline. These are thoughtful essays, covering a great deal of ground. 

The interpretations are balanced throughout, to the extent that some readers might 
wish a stronger and clearer position from the author. To an excellent critique of Lenin's 

, theory of imperialism, for example, he adds a qualifying statement of the reality of 
economic imperialism. At several points, too, he seems to side with the nationalist critics 
of Britain's exploitation of colonial economies; then he qualifies this stand by demon- 
strating the inherent economic limitations of new primary producing regions. On the 
question of whether colonial rule was an effective modernizing agency and whether 
modernization itself was desirable, he also balances his.statements on both sides. But 
these are great questions, about which there is no consensus. The author has served 
students of history well by raising these questions in such a clear and up-to-date sum- 
mary. 

State University of New York, Stony Brook : Jonn A. WILLIAMS 


THE COURT AND THE COUNTRY: THE BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION. By Perez Zagorin. (New York: Atheneum. 1970. Pp. xiv, 366. 
- $10.00.) 


Tuis is an ambitious and important book. Zagorin is not afraid to tackle a big subject 
and offer his own interpretation of the origins of the Puritan Revolution. His book 
combines sophisticated analysis with skillful, tightly controlled narrative, distilled from , 
his reading of some of the most important recent monographs and from an impressively 
wide-ranging grasp of the original sources. By focusing on the half-century before the . 
civil war, the book achieves greater depth than most of the recent studies of the whole 
century; by going back to the reign of Elizabeth I, it has more scope for interpretation 
than those that deal only with the period of revolution itself. 

The interpretation is multi-causal, not doctrinaire. Zagorin is too conscious of the 
complexity of the historical process to imprison himself in a theoretical framework, 
whether Whig, Marxist, or otherwise. His organizing principle is stated in the title: 
exploration of the Court-Country antithesis already made familiar by the work of 
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Trevor-Roper and others. In Zagorin's hands the Country, to be sure, becomes some- 

"thing more convincing than Trevor-Roper's mob of office-seeking backwoodsmen striv- 
ing to recover their fortunes in an age of ruinous inflation. Eliot and Pym led an opposi- 
tion movement based on principles—conservative and perhaps anachronistic in their view 
of the constitution, but nevertheless united by a more or less coherent ideology and 
moved by something more elevated than mere greed for place. As a study of the growth 
of an opposition movement and its gradual transformation into a revolutionary onc, 
the book demands serious attention. 

Zagorin is, in fact, rather better on the Crown, however, than on its opponents. His 
analysis of the Court is brilliant, and he effectively weaves an account of the collapse of 
its morale into the later narrative chapters. On the Country he is somewhat less satisfac- 
tory, and there is indeed a serious gap in his treatment. Part of the trouble stems from 
his failure to pursue the implications of one of the several meanings of the word, which 
he discusses in his second chapter. As Zagorin rightly points out, the term was already 
acquiring the political significance it commonly held during the following century—the 
claim to represent the public interest of the whole country, the whole kingdom. But the 
older meaning, synonymous with county, also survived and would have had a more 
immediate resonance for most of the members of this Country opposition. Zagorin’s 
perspective is national rather than local. He therefore does not seem to recognize how 
completely the outlook of many seventeenth-century Englishmen was still bounded 
by the horizon of their shire. When the members gathered at Westminster in 1640, 
much of the unanimity of the Country stemmed from their conviction that in the 
previous eleven years the integrity of their local communities—of their “countries” 
—had been violated by the centralizing policies of Charles I and his council. Zagorin 
treats the Country as a national political movement with national objectives. This was 
true only to a limited extent: for the leaders, perhaps, the movement was national, but for 
most of their followers it was still a composite of attitudes demanding decentralization 
against the Court. To ignore this is a curious omission for an author who notes (p. 4) 
that the one feature common to nearly all the European revolts of this period was pro- 
test against centralizing monarchy. 

The “county community” concept has been most convincingly argued by Alan 
Everitt in his Community of Kent and the. Great Rebellion (1966). This book was 
apparently published (rather oddly) too recently for Zagorin to make use of it. Still, 
Everitt’s emphasis on the local community had already been anticipated, less sharply, by 
other writers. Zagorin is certainly entitled to believe that it is a mistake to exaggerate 
the localism of the Country, but if so, the point should surely be argued. In fact he does 
make use of T. G., Barnes’s study of Somerset, in which the essence of the “county 
community” thesis is clearly visible. Sir Robert Phelips, the leading political magnate of 
that county, is indeed a fine example of the complexities of the Court-Country antithesis. 
Phelips appears briefly in Zagorin as a leading Country parliamentarian (though he is 
indexed under the wrong first name),.but his role as political boss in his shire is not 
mentioned. There were many who, like Phelips, displayed vocal parliamentary opposition 
to malignant councilors coupled with assiduous dedication to carrying on the king’s 
government as J. P.’s and D. L.’s in their counties. By 1640 ship money and an excess of 
supervision by the council drove them into revolutionary courses. But to see them before 
1640 exclusively in terms of opposition is to get the emphasis wrong. In the end, of course, 
they found that as a centralizing force the little finger of Parliament bore more heavily 
than anything the king had done, and so they came round to monarchy again, hesi- 
tantly in 1648, enthusiastically in 1660. 
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Even with Zagorin's definition of the Country as an opposition movement, the 
localist aspect deserves greater attention. All the other issues that produced the great 
confrontation are admirably elucidated. Without saying anything particularly new, 
Zagorin brings out the crucial importance of foreign policy. He has a sensible chapter 
on Puritanism and drives one more nail into the coffin of Gardiner's thesis that religion 
was the crucial factor on which the Long Parliament. divided in 1641-42. He is sound 
on urban and economic matters, though on the urban opposition he does not really go 
beyond Valerie Pearl's study of London and makes no use at all of Roger Howell’s 
recent work on Newcastle. The insistence on the varied motives of the members of the 
opposition is wise and judicious. We see these essentially conservative, legalistic reformers 
gradually discovering the new principle of loyalty to the state rather than to the person 
of the king and then (in Strafford's trial) digging the pit for their own later downfall 
by appealing to necessity rather than positive law for justification. 

Few historians have the courage to work on so large a scale or to combine, as 
Zagorin does, breadth of interpretation with conscientious mastery of detail. It is the 
more to be regretted that he ignores one of the most important issues that defined the 
antithesis between the Court and the Country. 


Brown University : Davi» UNDERDOWN 


THE PURITAN REVOLUTION AND EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT: BACK- 
GROUND FOR REFORM. By Richard L. Greaves. (New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 188. $7.50.) 


In his foreword to the book under review, Richard Schlatter points to its timeliness in 
that the more radical educational reformers of the English Interregnum advocated 
sweeping educational revolution as part of a general revolution. These reformers pro- 
posed plans for a system of universal education for all social classes; they insisted upon 
“relevance” in terms of utilitarian criteria; and they challenged existing curricula, edu- 
cational controls and organization, and the means of educational financing. In terms not 
unfamiliar to the present day, they demanded that education be refashioned as an in- 
strument for creation of the good society. Similarly, they sought to wrest educational 
controls from the “establishment,” which, in turn, looked upon the existing, traditional 
system of education as a bulwark of law and order. 

Professor Schlatter is correct. The parallels are remarkable. Is it not possible that 
the present revolt in education is an unconscious revival of grandiose ideals that, like so 
many of the social utopias envisioned during the "Century of Genius," are still un- 
realized—another instance of the unquenchable power of ideas in human experience? 
If so, the analogy is yet another illustration of the germinal qualities of the rich revolu- 
tionary ideology of the Puritan Revolution. 

But Professor Greaves's book is not concerned with prophecies. Rather, it is a solid, 
admirably annotated study, with revealing analysis and discrimination, of a body of 
educational literature stemming from English socioeconomic reformers of the Inter-. 
regnum. With the exception of John Milton’s works, nearly all of this literature has 
been consigned to oblivion, probably because of the harsh and unjust criticism the 
works of English sectaries have received from the time of Lord Clarendon to the 
present day. Yet anyone who steeps himself in the pamphlet literature and newssheets 
preserved in the Thomason Collection in the British Museum is unlikely to conclude that 
the works of such men as Hugh Peter, Edward Burrough, William Petty, William 
Dell, Jan Comenius, John Drury, Samuel Hartlib, William Sprigg, Gerrard Winstanley, 
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Seth Ward, John Webster, and even that noisy promoter of popular education, Balthazar 
Gerbier, were the babblings of "ignorant critics" and wholly irresponsible fanatics. To 
be sure, there were other pamphleteers who were both, but even they deserve a critical 
reading and an effort to explain and evaluate their significance. Professor Greaves has 
supplied this want and brilliantly analyzed the results. 

The limitations of space in this review preclude a lengthy account of Professor 
Greaves’s thesis in detail. At base, in keeping with the times, much of the literature is 
concerned with man’s spiritual estate, marked by violent anticlericalism. It is also 
strongly tinctured with Baconianism, or with that concern for utilitarianism that so 
frequently has become a corollary of the study of Verulam. For the poor and oppressed 
—and those who felt oppressed—utilitarianism became a goal of educational reform, as 
was so often demonstrated in the dissenter academies of a later age. Basically, however, 
Professor Greaves interprets the differences between Anglican, Puritan, and sectary as 
differences, or varying shades of difference, in the epistemology of the various groups. 
Anglicans seldom gave credence to the role of the spirit; Puritans tended to be rational- 
ists, though they clung to an irrational belief in the power of the spirit; and sectaries 
held that the spirit could reveal knowledge, both sacred and profane, to the poor as 
well as to the rich, to the uneducated as well as to the formally educated. To the sec- 
taries, and to many of the Puritans, education was considered the principal means to 
better the condition of the poor. Puritans often found themselves in an embarrassing 
situation in that they desired to reform education and improve the condition of the 
poor, although they-could not go as far as the sectaries (who professed similar objectives) 
in rejecting traditional educational institutions and in relying so completely upon the 
powers of the spirit. Thus, while the sectaries were anticlerical, antiprofessional, and 
generally antiestablishment (to borrow a term from a later age), the Puritans were 
caught in a position less wholly opposed to existing institutions. However, as Professor 
Greaves argues, the sectaries were not, as they have so often been accused of being, 
uniformly anti-intellectual in their attitudes. Rather, as they sought to destroy existing 
educational institutions as the bastion of privilege, they also envisioned a new society in - 
which learning would become the property of every man and professionalism would be 
abolished. Every man, by means of popular and public education, together with the 
powers of the spirit developed within himself, could be his own minister, his own 
lawyer, and his own physician, no longer to be victimized by the professionals in theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, and in education itself. “Their dream of a universally enlightened | 
society,” concludes the author, “is our heritage.” Has it also become our cross to bear? 


Illinois State University RayMonp P. STEARNS 


THE IRISH CATTLE BILLS: A STUDY IN RESTORATION POLITICS. By 
Carolyn A. Edie. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume LX, Part 2.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1970. Pp. 66. $2.50.) 


Tue author of this short monograph promises to overcome the myopia seemingly con- 
genital in the genre, but fails to live up to her promise. Professor Edie begins by argu- 
ing, probably quite correctly, that the Irish cattle bills raised “serious and difficult 
questions of politics, of law and of economics,” and that, being crucial for “English. 
policies toward her Irish and colonial dependencies,” they are “matters of consequence - 
in English, Irish, and even American history.” The argument remains one by assertion 
only, however, as the body of the work consists largely of reportage of parliamentary 
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debates and surrounding correspondence, followed by conclusions of a most general and 
unsurprising nature. 

Those readers in particular who are led by the book's main title (and its green 
cover) to expect a significant contribution to Irish or Anglo-Irish history will be disap- 
pointed; one major conclusion, that the cattle bills of the 1660’s “mark the genesis" of a 
new English policy toward Ireland, seems based on a too-narrow reading of the 1621 
debates (excluding those in response to Irish petitions, for example) and a decision to _ 
ignore recent literature in the field. Similarly, the book's economic critique is, if any- 
thing, microeconomic, and there is little sense of Stone, Laslett, or Namier in the socio- 
political matter that dominates the book, so that factions and schemers seem arbitrarily 
or simplistically motivated. In short, Professor Edie ignores contemporary literature 
and contemporary concerns in most of the areas she treats. The book does bring into 
print more materials relating to the Restoration parliaments and is virtually free from 
printing errors. 


Prescott College i / Evctws T. Kerry 


THE CHARTER CONTROVERSY IN THE CITY OF LONDON, 1660-1688, 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By Jennifer Levin. [University of London Legal 
Series, under the auspices of the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, Number 9.] 
({London:] University of London, Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1969. Pp. 119. $4.95.) 


Tuis fine addition to the University of London Legal Series traces in detail the charter 
controversy in the city of London. Mrs. Jennifer Levin, a lawyer-historian, has com- 
bined a deep knowledge of law with a keen insight into the historical implications of 
this conflict. A conflict, incidentally, that touches on the eternal and modern issue of 
government intervention and pressure. The king would not forfeit the charter if the city 
submitted to certain conditions. Should the city submit or fight? London submitted 
but still argued that a corporation franchise could not be transferred. As a corporation 
has only those powers given to it by its charter, how can it validly surrender that 
charter unless such a power is expressly given? This question, of course, raises the 
wider issue of ultra vires in general. From October 1683 to October 1688 London was 
governed by a royal commission. 

What were Charles's and James’s motives? Was it a matter of the king's ' ‘gently” 
laying hands on the city? The boroughs had been roundhead strongholds during . 
the Civil War and were traditionally Protestant, so it was from this source that Charles 
faced his strongest opposition. The Crown could deal with the counties through the 
lord lieutenants. It was the boroughs that caused the real difficulty as the majority 
members of Parliament were returned by them. The case was of immense political 
importance, and the surrender of the boroughs, which it precipitated, was one of the 
major causes of the Revolution of 1688. : 

Other corporations surrendered their charters on flimsier grounds than did London. 
Thus it is hoped that this excellent study will provide a stimulus for additional mono- 
graphs. Mrs. Levin has perhaps overemphasized the power and influence of Shaftesbury. 
A more detailed bibliography would be helpful, but no legal or political historian should 
ignore this work. 


University of Toledo i RicHanp E. Boyer 
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THE ORIGINS OF POLITICAL STABILITY: ENGLAND, 1675-1725. By J. H. 
Plumb. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1967. Pp. xviii, 206. $6.00.) 


THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL STABILITY IN ENGLAND, 1675-1725. By J. H. 
Plumb. [Peregrine Books.] (Reprint; Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1969. Pp. 207. 
$2.25.) 

TORY & WHIG: THE STRUGGLE IN THE CONSTITUENCIES, 1701-1715. 
By W. A. Speck. ( [New York: ] St. Martin's Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 164. $9.75.) 


AFTER some years of comparative neglect, the generation following the Revolution of 
1689 in England has recently attracted the attention of a large number of historians, 
and published work is now beginning to flow. Much of this has been inspired by the 
writing and teaching of the Cambridge historian J. H. Plumb, and it was a fitting 
tribute to him that he was invited to deliver the Ford Lectures at Oxford in 1965. 
It is particularly fortunate that he turned to this period in which he has for so long been 
at home, for the result, in the printed version of the lectures, is a book of the first 
importance. 

Professor Plumb sets out to “clear up some of the confusion” that has developed in 
the field, particularly over the nature of party, and to tackle the dominating problem 
of the period: why the strife of the seventeenth century gave way to the settled, assured, 
unbroken calm of the mid-eighteenth-century political world. In the course of his six 
lectures Plumb analyzes the forces that underlay the instability of the seventeenth 
century and those that were making for stability in the eighteenth. These are in turn 
isolated, described, analyzed, and then fitted into an explanatory scheme of compelling 
force. Some are given proper emphasis for the first time. The influence, for example, of 
an electorate that expanded rapidly in the seventeenth century and of the frequent 
elections under William and Anne have not before received the attention he gives to 
them and that clearly they deserve. Plumb sees the electorate as a disruptive force 
lying behind the “rage of party” and the fluctuating fortunes of governments, and it is 
central to his explanation of the growth of stability that the electorate was countered . 
and controlled by two developments of fundamental importance. The first, the growth 
of oligarchy, was a product of the feverish and frequent electioneering, particularly of 
its mounting costs, which drove small men from the field and increasingly concentrated 
electoral power in fewer and fewer hands. In addition, patrons and candidates were 
thrown into ever greater dependence on the government, for the favors that were 
expected of them could only be provided by the court or the departments of state. 
The government in turn was increasingly in a better position to satisfy these needs. In a 
chapter of striking brilliance and originality Professor Plumb outlines the growth in 
the scope and size of the government after 1689—a response, principally, to the de- 
mands of war in Europe—that provided the means by which electoral patrons could be 
more easily tied to the government. Thus, as the power structure narrowed, it neces- 
sarily centered on the government, and there was produced a steady “tidal force" en- 
couraging stability. There was nothing automatic, however, about the process; indeed, 
Plumb emphasizes that the growth of the government and of oligarchy contributed to 
rather than diminished political turmoil in Anne's reign, and that this expansion under- 
lay the struggle between the Whig and Tory parties. It was only after 1714, when the 
political temperature was lowered, that the potential could be realized and stability 
achieved. That it came then was due to the genius of Robert Walpole who harnessed 
the forces making for stability in government and built a regime that by its longevity 
created the secure and stable world of the mid-century. 
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Walpole's success was founded on the destruction of the Tory party after 1714 and the 
cónsequent triumph of one political group. Throughout the book and especially in the 
chapter on the “rage of party,” Plumb places emphasis on the reality of the party 
struggle, particularly in Anne's reign, as a conflict between Whigs and Tories over 
- principles as well as power, and as a conflict that took place in the constituencies as well as 
at the center. This is the subject of Dr. W. A. Speck’s important essay. His book is a 
study of elections and the electorate in Anne’s reign based on a formidable range of 
source material. His central point is that the electorate was deeply concerned with 
matters of principle and policy and, more important, that a significant proportion were 
free to register their concern at elections. The existence of a large number of such 
“floating voters,” who could not be bribed or dragooned but who gave their votes to 
one or another of the parties according to events and the frequency of elections in a 
period in which issues were hotly debated, combined to produce wild swings in party 
strength in Parliament. Speck perhaps strains his evidence in order to establish exact 
party totals following elections, but his central argument is convincing, and he has added 
an important dimension to the study of party in the reign of Queen Anne. 


University of Toronto J. M. BEATTIE 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE LAWYERS: THEIR ROLE IN ENGLISH POLITICS, 
1678-1689. By Michael Landon. (University: University of Alabama Press. 1970. 
Pp. 303. $7.50.) 

Historrans have often depicted the common lawyers as the heroes of seventeenth- 

century English politics. Inspired by the example of Sir Edward Coke, the lawyers led 

the struggle to place legal restrictions upon the exercise of the king’s prerogative. To 
this end they allied themselves with the parliamentary opposition before 1642 and 

-again after 1678. The Revolution of 1689, which ensured the preservation of the rule of 

law and regular parliamentary government, thus represented,.in G. M. Trevelyan’s 

words, “the triumph of the Common Law and lawyers over the King.” 

Michael Landon’s book attempts to explain the exact nature of the common lawyers’ 
victory. His work focuses on the political activities of seven Whig lawyers—John May- 
nard, Robert Atkyns, William Jones, George Treby, Henry Pollfexen, William Williams, 
and Francis Winnington—from their efforts to exclude James, Duke of York, from 
the throne in 1678 to their legal rationalization of William and Mary’s displacement of 
James in 1689. The author traces the lawyers’ opposition to the Crown’s quo warranto 
proceedings against corporate cities and boroughs, their legal assistance to harassed 
Whig leaders, and their criticism of the king’s exercise of his dispensing and suspending 
powers. While in no way overlooking the political “discretion” or opportunism that on 
s¢parate occasions blemished the Whiggery of Winnington, Pollfexen, and Williams, 
he does establish a common political outlook among the seven. 

Mr. Landon is reluctant to accept Trevelyan’s statement at face value. What tri- 
umphed in 1689, he explains, was neither the common Jaw nor the common lawyers, 
but the Whig lawyers’ interpretation of the common law. He recognizes, moreover, that 
certain prominent lawyers gave strong support to the Crown throughout the seven- 
teenth century. Yet the author nonetheless assumes an unwarrantably high degree of 
political uniformity within the legal profession. He asserts, without any statistical veri- 
fication, that the seven Whig lawyers represented the political views of a majority of 
‘their colleagues. He claims further that all lawyers, including those who defended a 
broad interpretation of the royal prerogative, considered the law to be the sovereign 
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power in the state. Certainly all common lawyers respected the supremacy of the law, 
but they hardly claimed that it rivalled the king or king-in-Parliament for sovereignty. 
The common law simply regulated the exercise of political power, and the common 
lawyers' disagreement concerning the nature and extent of that regulation created sig- 
nificant political divisions within their profession. 


University of Texas Brian Levack 


JACOBITE IRELAND, 1685-91. By J. G. Simms. [Studies in Irish History, Second 
Series, Volume V.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 297. 
$9.50.) 

J. G. Simms has established himself as an authority on seventeenth- and’ eighteenth- 

-century Ireland with a number of articles and short monographs and with his book 

The Williamite Confiscation in Ireland 1690-1703 (1956). His new book provides the 

first reasonably objective study of Ireland under James II and during the Williamite 

War. Making use of published and unpublished sources, including Danish, Dutch, and 

French documents, he has put together an account of the military struggles with an ex- 

planation of the political and diplomatic forces that caused the war and determined its 

outcome. The first three chapters describe Ireland’s position at the close of Charles II’s 

reign and the political developments between 1685-88, when James II backed Tyrcon- 

nell’s attempts to wrest control of Ireland from the Protestants. Had James remained 

_ king of England, Tyrconnell might have effected a shift of political power to, Catholics 

while still retaining sufficient Anglo-Irish support by protecting Protestant landholders. 
The English Revolution of 1688 completely altered the situation. When James 

landed in Ireland in 1689 he came as an ally of Louis XIV against William of Orange 
and inevitably found himself the captive leader of the Irish Catholics, despite his English 
prejudices and desire to win some Protestant backing. Although James’s ambivalence 
and ineffectiveness contributed to his failure, Simms shows that other factors go far 
toward explaining the subsequent Irish defeat. The Irish army was poorly trained and 
equipped and suffered from divided leadership. Furthermore French assistance proved 
inadequate. Both Louis XIV and Louvois viewed the Irish war only as a diversionary 
and delaying maneuver. Simms is particularly helpful in explaining how the attitudes of 
the Irish leaders, such as Tyrconnell, Sarsfield, and the French generals, depended 
upon their differing assessments of a rapidly shifting military situation. William’s will- 
ingness to offer lenient terms likewise fluctuated. Shortly after the Battle of the Boyne, 
when he anticipated a quick triumph, he was less generous than, later when he recog- 
nized the Irish power of prolonged resistance. Though better organized, William’s 
army of Danish, Dutch, English, Huguenots, and Ulstermen experienced internal 
rivalries and divided councils, but it had a larger proportion of professionals and was 
better supplied. Irish morale withstood the Boyne defeat, the withdrawal of James, 
short, rations, and false hopes of French aid until the summer of 1691 brought the 
defeat at Aughrim and the surrender of Galway. Even then Ginkel had slim hopes of 
taking Limerick before winter set in, but the Irish proved willing to negotiate when he 
offered them as reasonable terms as William, the English government, and the Irish 
lords justices were willing to approve. Simms concludes with a brief but careful dis- 
cussion of the Treaty of Limerick, a subject on which he is an expert. The book is 
clearly written, has maps of the chief battles, and includes a critical bibliography. 


Tulane University — Francis G, JAMES 
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PARTNERS IN SCIENCE: LETTERS OF JAMES WATT AND JOSEPH BLACK. 
Edited with introductions and notes by Eric Robinson and Douglas McKie. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 502. $12.50.) 


Srartine his career in the 1750’s as an instrument maker at Glasgow University, 
James Watt became a Fellow. of the Royal Society and a wealthy industrialist. His 
earliest scientific knowledge was picked up in conversation with Joseph Black, then a 
young professor of chemistry at Glasgow; John Robison, a student, aroused his interest 
in steam engines. The friendship of the three men lasted until Black died in 1799 and 
Robison in 1805, and they kept up regular correspondence. 

Most of the 260 letters now edited by Mr. Eric Robinson, an economic historian, 
and the late Professor Douglas McKie, a historian of science, have not appeared in print 
before, and they form a valuable addition to the published source material of the 
Industrial Revolution. There is little explanatory matter, so this is not a book for the 
general reader, but economic and social historians will benefit from it as will historians 
of science and technology, for the correspondence is concerned as much with problems 
arising from the exploitation of Watt's inventions as it is with the scientific work of the 
three friends. The editors have included some letters exchanged by Watt and other 
correspondents that broaden the scope of the book and provide further evidence of the 
close relations between scientists and industrialists in eighteenth-century Britain. 

The letters are followed by a meticulous transcript of Watt's scientific notebook, 
which contains the results of experiments on the latent heat and other properties of 
steam. The editorial discussion must surely have been completed after the death of 
Professor McKie, an authority on this subject, for it is weakened by an apparent mis- 
understanding of the function of the separate condenser in Watts steam engine. 
Nevertheless, the text is important, for it includes data omitted by Watt from his 
published account of these experiments, to which, unfortunately, the editors have not 
referred. The notebook and many of the letters are preserved, with numerous other 
documents, by Watt's descendants in Wales. Is it too much to hope that this important 
archive might be deposited in one of the British national libraries? 


University College, London W. A. SMEATON 


THE FOX-NORTH COALITION: CRISIS OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1782-4. 
By John Cannon. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 275. 
$10.50.) f 

Jonn Cannon has produced a meticulously researched and tightly reasoned account of 
the most severe and prolonged constitutional crisis in eighteenth-century England. 
His study is particularly welcome since it fills what has long been the most conspicu- 
ous gap in eighteenth-century political history. He has much to say that is new: for 
example, Pitt's full complicity with the king in the fall of the Coalition is clearly es- 
tablished from new evidence. The king comes in for rough treatment in'this book, as 
does Shelburne; but while Cannon’s judgments are harsh, they are carefully argued 
and will doubtless tip the scales in discussions of this episode for many years to come. 

But while this is a distinguished book given Cannon’s chosen level of analysis, I 
must criticize it for a-lack of perspective, which tends to distort many of its major 
conclusions. British political life was undergoing the most profound and rapid changes 
in 1782-84. While Cannon seems to agree with such a thesis, and while he notes some 
of the features of change such as the emergence of organized party, he does so only 
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fragmentarily and without clearly distinguishing what was new from what was old. 
In part this deficiency results from his not having examined manuscripts of critical 
importance: most particularly the Blair Adam Manuscripts and the Aske Manuscripts. 
More importantly, how can one evaluate the pressures operating upon men like Pitt or 
Fox without giving full weight and attention to their involvement in the movement 
for parliamentary reform? I find it astonishing that a book on the politics of 1782-84 
contains only two brief allusions to the activities of Christopher Wyvill. 

I would also have liked—for once—a more sophisticated explanation of why lesser 
gentry and townsmen in such numbers throughout Britain should have been so suddenly 
aroused to such unprecedented indignation by so relatively remote an issue as a meas- 
ure for the governance of India. While Cannon’s explanation of the events of early 
1784 is easily the best to date, it still is far short of the mark. In finding more adequate : 
explanations for political upheaval, we shall have to tread ground not traditionally con- 
genial to political historians, namely, the relationship between social and political 
change in late eighteenth-century Britain. 


Sir George Williams University Donatp E. GINTER 


THE LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER RAILWAY PROJECT 1821-1831. By Robert 
E. Carlson. (New York: Augustus M. Kelley. 1969. Pp. 292. $15.00.) 


THe story of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, "the world’s first successful 
steam locomotive railway," is familiar to historians of nineteenth-century Britain. 
Nevertheless, Professor Carlson succeeds in adding much that is new by utilizing 
hitherto unexploited sources and by concentrating on the origins and development of 
the project for the railway. 

Only the last two of the nine chapters deal with the construction of the railway, 
the Rainhill trials, and the early operation, topics to which attention has hitherto been 
largely directed. Carlson's major emphasis, as shown by the dates of his study, 1821- 
31, is on the initiation of the project, its promotion, and eventual authorization by 
Parliament. To this end he uses sources that have not been fully investigated by previ- 
ous writers: contemporary newspapers and periodicals, and most importantly, parlia- 
mentary records, particularly the reports and minutes of the Commons and Lords 
committees on the 1825 and 1826 applications for the bill authorizing construction of 
the railway. These sources reveal the difficulties encountered by the railway's sponsors, 
particularly the opposition of the competing canal companies, the landowners through 
whose lands the railway would run, and even the cities of Liverpool and Manchester 
themselves, which feared the unknown dangers of these strange engines chugging 
into town. 

_ When the original attempt to obtain an enabling act failed in 1825, the railway 
modified its plans and co-opted some of its opposition, so it received approval of its 
plans the following year. Carlson carefully analyzes the act of 1826, which became the 
pattern for later railway legislation, and shows how it represented a turning point in 
Parliament's response to the new age of steam. 

Carlson tells how George Stephenson wrecked the chances for the passage of the 
1825 Act by his inept testimony before Parliament. His account of Stephenson's being 
rehired by the railway company and successfully building the railroad should be 
. supplemented by L. T. C. Rolt's account of these same episodes in The Railway Revolu- 
tion: George and Robert Stephenson (1962). 

All told, Professor Carlson has provided us with a well-written survey of a crucial 
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development in social, economic, and technological history. His researches are well 
documented, and there is a comprehensive bibliography. The only bibliographical item 
I found missing is G. O. Holt’s brief but important 4 Short History of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway (2d ed., 1965). ; 


. Case Western Reserve University MELVIN KRANZBERG 


THE PAUPER PRESS: A STUDY IN WORKING-CLASS RADICALISM OF 
THE 1830s. By Patricia Hollis. [Oxford Historical Monographs.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xvi, 348. $9.95.) 


Dr. Hollis poses systematically the important questions about the unstamped radical 
press, she asks her questions so precisely that they will not admit of vague answers, 
and she answers them using acceptable methods. The result is an excellent book, far 
superior to other work on the subject. Part of its excellence is a range wider than 
the subtitle would suggest. The first third of the text is devoted to placing the pauper 
press in the context of nineteenth-century ideas about education, governmental concern 
with revenue, problems of public order, and middleclass attempts to reduce the 
"taxes on knowledge." 

But the focus of the book is very much on working-class radicalism. It provides 
us with a picture of the organization of the pauper press: the financing of the papers 
and their production, distribution, profits, and relationship to radical unions and asso- 
ciations in London. An analysis of the street vendors prosecuted by the authorities in 
London gives added dimension to the account of the distributive system and helps 
to explain the vendors’ participation. An analysis of the sentences they incurred shows 
that justice was surprisingly even-handed. The book is packed with data that are 
presented in ways that not only illuminate the subject but also are valuable to -other 
historians working in the period: a graph showing incidence of prosecution for selling 
the unstamped in London over six years, a map and table showing the provincial 
penetration of the radical unstamped, and capsule biographies of the principal pro- 
ducers of the London pauper press. 

Two important contributions of the book are a discussion of class relations in the 
attempts to repeal the stamp duties and a discussion of the ideology of the radical 
unstamped. Dr. Hollis argues that the existence of the pauper press did not mean 
that middle- and working-class radicals were divided as E. P. Thompson has sug- 
gested. She points out that one-half of the unstamped in circulation put forward an 
ideology that was acceptable to middle-class radicals and that the agitation brought 
leaders of the two classes in London "into a hesitant but genuine alliance." Further- 
more, she shows the ways in which the radicals of both classes dovetailed their efforts 
and supported each other's activities. 

'The place of the unstamped in the development of working-class radical ideology 
may be judged from a resolution of 1838 of the London Working Men's Association 
designating the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Poor Man’s Guardian works of 
reference and restricting them to the association’s reading room. The pauper press— 
principally the papers with which O’Brien and Hetherington were associated—is 
credited with establishing a new working-class radical ideology. Dr. Hollis discusses 
this development in terms of “older analyses” of society by the writers of 1819 who 
saw the people as oppressed by aristocratic legislation and the established church as 
compared to a newer analysis of the 1830’s, which saw the people as exploited by 
capitalists and the system of property ownership, for example, E. P. Thompson had 
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outlined this terrain; Dr. Hollis has thoroughly explored it and has added much to 
: Thompson’s work. It is a discussion of importance to others in the field who should be 
as careful as Dr. Hollis in not overlooking the vigor of the language of oppression 
because they find the language of exploitation “more appropriate?” 


University of New Hampshire Tuomas Mitton KEMNITZ 


BRITISH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE MID-NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: THE POLICY-MAKING PROCESS. By John W. Cell (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1970. Pp. xiv, 344. $10.00.) 


Proressor Cell’s book covers rather more ground than is implied in the title. There 
is an interesting discussion of the policy of responsible government, as well as an 
account of the process from which that policy emerged. In addition, there are two 
substantial case studies dealing with the development of communications between 
Britain and the East and the annexation of Lagos. This short review will, however, 
concentrate on the value of the book to the administrative historian. 

In his first chapter, Cell shows the Colonial Office at work during the period 
1835-70, or thereabouts. His accounts add to what was already known from the work 
of such scholars as H. Hall, D. M. Young, and R. B. Pugh, correcting the picture in 
some respects. Cell then goes on to something more original: an analysis of the adminis- 
trative machinery at the disposal of the governors of the selected colonies. The 
administrative developments resulting from responsible government—hitherto a . 
neglected theme except in the case of Canada, where J. E. Hodgetts’ valuable study 
is available—are sketched in a firm, clear, outline. Members of the public service, 
both in the Colonial Office itself and in the colonies, were of course recruited by 
' patronage until the closing years of the period when a system of limited competition 
was brought in. Yet Cell shows clearly that the results were by no means wholly bad. 
At the London end, "the senior officials formed an impressive core of assistants" to 
successive secretaries of state. "Taken as a group they were knowledgeable, industrious, 
and extraordinarily continuous." Overseas, there was already a colonial service as 
distinct from a number of individuals each appointed ad hoc. Cell analyzes the 
careers of all colonial governors during the period and finds that "only 9g1 men... 
served in just one assignment, whereas 168 could be identified as having risen out of 
the lower ranks of the service." As for quality, Cell concludes "that the colonial 
service was much less of a ‘job,’ much less ‘corrupt,’ than might be supposed from 
the contemporary novels of a Thackeray or a Trollope.” The trouble an ineffectual 
man in a top position could cause for a ministry normally far outweighed any 
political advantage arising from his appointment. 

To sum up, Professor Cell’s book is a welcome addition to the growing list of 
monographs available to the student of British administrative history in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Civil Service College Henry Parris 


VICTORIAN REVOLUTIONARIES: SPECULATIONS ON SOME HEROES 
OF A CULTURE CRISIS. By Morse Peckham. (New York: George Braziller. 


1970. Pp. 310. $7.50.) | 
Morse Peckham's Victorian Revolutionaries is by turns outrageous and illuminating, 
a "provocative work" in more senses than the writer of the jacket copy intended. 
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Most himself when most hyperbolic, Professor Peckham asserts that “the culture crisis 
of the nineteenth century was the greatest not merely in European history, but in 
human history," and that we are its anxious heirs. Certain writers within the period— 
Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, the pioneering anthropologist Edward Tylor, and 
Swinburne—managed, like the "Danish Victorian" Kierkegaard, to escape the pre- 
suppositions of their time. To their various strategies of cultural transcendence Pro- 
fessor Peckham devotes the six loosely linked essays, which, to cite the book's subtitle, 
constitute his dizzying “Speculations on Some Heroes of a Culture Crisis.” 

For the generation between the two world wars, the Victorians appeared com- 
placently wedded to the myth of progress. We have succeeded in turning the Victorians 
on their heads, perceiving doubt where our critical predecessors saw certainty, 
iconoclasm where they saw conformity, pornography where they perceived only 
prudery. For our predecessors, the Victorians were contemptible because of their 
supposed conviction that they inhabited the best of possible worlds; for us, who take 
a kind of calamitarian pride in living in the worst of worlds, they are the admirable 
prophets of the impending apocalypse. Victorian Revolutionaries pushes to the very 
frontier of credibility the new, inverted ,view of the period: the Victorians are great 
and greatly relevant to us not because of their sanity but because of their terror, . 
because, in short, they are just like us, profoundly anxious, profoundly in crisis. I 
begin to fear that the “modish” view is as distorted and provincial as the one it has 
displaced, though biased in precisely the opposite direction. 

To this general, warning against the “modish” bias of the book must be added 
a specific caveat concerning Professor Peckham’s fondness for digression and startling 
juxtaposition—“, . . the great nineteenth-century revolutionaries, Marx as well as 
Tennyson, Chopin as well as Engels. . . .” He is also guilty of occasional lapses from 
fact (the young Browning was “bewildered and seduced by immediate success,” 
whereas in truth he was bewildered by thirty years of obscurity), and in at least one 
instance—when writing on Swinburne as an important political philosopher—Pro- 
fessor Peckham indulges in pure fantasy: “His meaningful meaningless [sic] analysis 
of social structure was more subtle and more thorough-going not only than the 
primitive efforts of de Sade but also than the infinitely more sophisticated efforts of 
‘Hegel, and certainly far more than Marx’s.” 

Admittedly, this is Victorian Revolutionaries at its most extravagant, and that 
extravagance is irritating indeed, if only because one feels that a very bright mind 
has too frequently substituted a facile and self-indulgent rhetoric for responsible 
analysis. Yet the book deserves to be read almost in spite of its “brilliance.” Professor 
Peckham unconsciously re-enacts in his pages the tortured crisis of mind he sets out 
to describe, straining at the limits of language while analyzing language and groping 
for a new form, neither historical nor literary-critical, to contain his perceptions. At 
times that effort produces a sleazy sort of Pop metaphysics of culture; at times it 
yields the genuine article. A very few examples must suffice. 

There is, first, the startling novelty of beginning a book on Victorian revolution- 
aries with the revered laureate whom James Joyce dismissed as Alfred Lawn Tenny- 
son. A generation and more ago in his essay on In Memoriam (1936), T. S. Eliot 
made Tennyson’s great elegy accessible to the modern. reader in a single sentence: 
“Tt is not religious because of the quality of its faith but because of the quality of its 
doubt.” But Eliot could not see beyond the achievement of In Memoriam to the still 
.greater achievement of the Idylls of the King, which he rejected with a glancing 
sneer. Professor Peckham rightly recognizes the Idylls as a magnificent and despairing 
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vision of the illusory quality of all human action, including the grand illusion of hu- 
man perfectibility. The point is not wholly original but Victorian Revolutionaries 
will carry it beyond the tight little family of Victorian literary scholars. The same 
capacity to see the familiar or the despised with fresh eyes leads Professor Peckham 
to take Swinburne seriously, to praise Carlyle's History of Friedrich I] as a master- 
piece, and to find undiscovered riches in the craggy byways of Browning’s later verse. 

Yet only the essay on Carlyle fulfills the promise of the preface and gives us, fully 
fleshed, a portrait of the writer in radical and heroic alienation from his culture. 
Professor Peckham has something of Carlyle’s comic-dyspeptic fury, and one wishes 
he had written more about the author of Sartor Resartus and less about the Pre- 
Raphaelites, who serve him as mere vehicles for “speculations” on the pathology and 
economics of art’ collecting. But on Carlyle Professor Peckham is quite splendid, 
and I feel a certain justice in concluding this review of a book about which I have 
the severest reservations with a quotation for which I have unqualified praise: “This 
sense of man’s unalterable inadequacy is what gives Carlyle’s writings their bite; 
this is the source, too, of his wild humor, a mingling of contempt and compassion.” 
Nothing I have read comes closer to defining the unique components of Carlyle’s 
grim mirth, a sort of doomsday laughter that finds its occasional echo in Victorian 
Revolutionaries. 


Columbia University Jonn D. ROSENBERG 


JOHN STUART MILL. By Alan Ryan. (New York: Pantheon Books. 1970. Pp. 
xx, 268. $6.95.) 


Tuis is the second book in recent years that sets out to establish that there is ‘unity 
‘and system in Mill’s thought. Professor John M. Robson in The Improvement of 
Mankind (1968) argued for “the central importance of the utilitarian ethic.” Now 
Alan Ryan, in a study that focuses on the structure and interrelationship of Mill's 
ideas, puts the Logic at the core of Mill's philosophy. "The aim of this book is to 
present Mill as the author of a philosophic system, a system which I shall call 'in- 
ductivism. . . ." These are Ryan's opening words; and what follows is a tightly 
woven argument to establish that Mill, in his analysis of reasoning from mathematics 
to sociology, was attempting to apply a consistent mode of scientific proof and 
explanation. Ryan points out that Mill felt impelled to build such a system in order 
to discredit the intuitionists, whom he considered a threat to scientific progress, 
political change; and personal liberty. 

As Mill’s purpose was reform as well as explanation, it was essential that he formu- 
late a system of rational ethics. Ryan reminds Mill's critics that Mill was aware that 
ethics was not a science but an "art"—a series of rules and sanctions for the good of 
all; but Mill insisted that while scientific "proof" in ethics was impossible, rational 
explanation was both possible and necessary. To meet his own criteria of reasoning 
and to cope with the intuitionists Mill needed a guiding principle for ethics, but the 
principle of utility, as Ryan skillfully argues, does not always serve the purpose, espe- 
cially when it clashes with at least one other basic principle that Mill values—justice. 

The goal of life for Mill’ was not merely a scientifically ordered society, but the 
free development of individual character. In a refreshing interpretation of Liberty, 
Ryan maintains that it is this quality of life that rational ethics (and, indeed, Mill's 
whole system) was designed to promote. While few students of Mill have found 
much virtue in his distinction between selfregarding and other-regarding actions, 
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Ryan defends it as adequate for Mill's purpose, which was to protect the individual 
from legal and social coercion in those areas where there is neither intention nor 
likelihood of harm to others. 

Ryan overemphasizes the purely cerebral and systematic quality in Mill, while 
tending to neglect his emotional and wider intellectual development as well as the 
political and social milieu in which he wrote. .Yet this is a lively and penetrating book, 
which illuminates some of the lesser emphasized features in Mill's thought. It succeeds 
in placing the Utilitarianism and Liberty in the framework of the Logic; and, within 
the scope of the works it treats, it makes a good case for Mill as the author of an 
inductive system. 


York University SvpNzYy EisEN 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET: THE LIFE OF JOHN FISHER. By Richard 
Hough. ({New York:] Macmillan Company. 1970. Pp. 392. $8.95.) 


Tuere are very few admirals who are commonly known by their first names—Jacky 
Fisher was one of them. This cocky officer was admired and hated by a great number 
of people at a time when serving personnel were rarely known outside the Admiralty. 
His use of the press to popularize his programs accomplished this. 

Richard Hough has written the first full-length biography of Fisher since Admiral 
Bacon's study forty years ago. This is a wider work than Bacon's volumes, which were 
essentially an appreciation and drew upon Fisher's papers and the reminiscences of 
his contemporaries. Hough uses Bacon's sources, the Admiralty library—a little-used 
but complete and wellindexed repository—the works of Arthur Marder, and other 
personal and state papers. He might have made greater use of the official papers at 
the Public Record Office, yet he has done a fine study of the admiral’s meteoric career. 

Born in humble circumstances to an army captain’s wife in Ceylon, Fisher was 
poor for a great part of his life. Unlike most of his fellow officers, he: depended 
almost completely on his salary. But aided by much good luck and an uncanny ability 
to get on with the right people, Fisher steadily progressed. In a career spanning nearly 
sixty years, he served in the Crimean War, against the Chinese, and as commander of 
both, the North-American and the Mediterranean stations. He fought in Egypt and 
was at the Admiralty as first sea lord during 1904-10 and 1914-15. 

Mr. Hough devotes nearly half the book to this latter period, when Fisher's great 
reforms were initiated. These included the reduction and elimination of many of the 
world-wide naval stations that were the basis of the nineteenth-century Pax Britan- 
nia. To face the growing German menace, he concentrated the fleet in home waters. 
His greatest conception was the Dreadnought, the first all big-gun battleship. Fisher, 
more than any other individual, was responsible for the fact that when war began, 
the navy was modern and ready. 

Mr. Hough is certainly fond of the old admiral, but he does admit some faults: 
“... the impatience . . . the violent manner of expression which led him to over-state 
a case... and incense his opponents . . . his readiness to make enemies . . . and his 
pride in his own excesses of temperament. . . .” Although Hough, like Marder, has 
covered Fisher's time at the Admiralty, the merit of this book lies in its complete 
picture of the man, the years of promise and fulfillment. 


C. W. Post College Reots A, COURTEMANCHE 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND FOREIGN POLICY, 1898-1914. By Zara S. 
Steiner. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 262. $10.50.) 


Tuis unusual and penetrating study deals with the period before World War I when 
the British Foreign Office reached the peak of its modern power. Until the end of 
Lord Salisbury's tenure of office, there was a deep gulf between the foreign secretary 
and his staff. Salisbury made his own decisions and expected them to be carried out. 
To be sure, changes were beginning to occur before 1900, but it was under Lord 
Lansdowne and especially Sir Edward Grey that the permanent civil servants came 
to take it as their prime responsibility to advise their chief in ways their predecessors 
never attempted. And perhaps by chance (since they were recruited from a narrow 
elite on often irrelevant criteria), perhaps by the deliberate encouragement of the 
first twentieth-century foreign secretaries, a remarkable group of powerful men came to 
the fore and set the tone—or tones, for there was often cacophony—of the prewar 
foreign policy establishment. Charles Hardinge, William Tyrrell, Arthur Nicolson, 
and Erye Crowe are described in sensitive and sensible vignettes, and their role in policy 
making is assessed. If Mrs. Steiner’s book had no other virtues, and it has many, it 
would be invaluable for its abundant demonstration that Hardinge’s, Nicolson’s 
and especially Crowe’s influence on decision making has been exaggerated. The 
suspicions of contemporary critics about gray eminences in the Foreign. Office, pushing 
Great Britain toward the holocaust, simply do not stand up under her scrutiny of 
the records. Sir Edward Grey was indeed his own master and was the final arbiter 
. on foreign affairs, however powerful and eloquent, for example, the memoranda of 
Sir Eyre Crowe may have been. The distinction between the responsible minister and 
his civil servants remained. Mrs. Steiner, incidentally, finds Grey’s policy decisions 
_a matter for approval; all that she has to say confirms my own less than enthusiastic 
assessment of both his skill and his wisdom in the years before Sarajevo. Although 
Mrs. Steiner has some interesting general remarks—the outline possibly for another 
book—on the influence of diplomats, press, crown, and parliament upon foreign 
affairs, the heart of her monograph is concerned with the permanent officials in the 
Foreign Office. She succeeds brilliantly in her intended “portrait of an institution,” 
and succeeds as well in adding a fresh perspective to British foreign policy before the 
war, not an inconsiderable achievement in what some have recently described as an 
„ oversaturated field of investigation. 


Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY: AUGUSTINE BIRRELL IN IRELAND. By Leon 
Ó Broin. ([Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1970. Pp. 232. $7.25.) 


Wuen he resigned as Irish chief secretary in April 1916, Augustine Birrell was univer- 
sally condemned for not having taken measures to forestall the Easter Rising. He had 
refused to act upon the R.LC. reports of widespread disaffection and had resisted 
constant military pressure to suppress the volunteers. Confronted at last with plain 
evidence of the Rising being planned, Birrell ordered the arrest of the leaders—just 
twenty-four hours too late. If he erred in underestimating the strength of Sinn Fein, 
Birrell was not alone: the Nationalist leaders, Redmond and Dillon, equally mis- 
judged the temper of their countrymen. 

In Birrell’s defense, it might also be argued that premature action against Sinn 
Fein and the volunteets would have had the inevitable result of increasing their 
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popularity in Ireland. It was for a similar reason that Birrell had been reluctant to 
take legal action against the Ulster leaders in 1913-14, notwithstanding the treasonable 
nature of their provocation. ` 

In truth, given the enduring strength of Irish nationalism and the weakening of 
British power caused by the European, War, one may well doubt if any measures 
taken by England—repressive or conciliatory—could have averted a separation such 
as eventually came in 1922 (an event from which Birrell derived a wry satisfaction: 
at least he had had the wisdom to resist the folly of attempting to impose conscription 
upon Ireland). Birrell’s greatest blindness lay in his thinking that Easter Week had not 
been a real rebellion, but only a riot on the order of Sydney Street. 

The nature of the dilemma that Birrell faced is well analyzed by Dr. O Broin in 
. this sympathetic and fair-minded study. Fifty years after the Rising it is possible to do 
justice not only to Redmond and Dillon, but to Birrell as well. He was in many ways 
one of the best chief secretaries Ireland ever had: he took a genuine interest in the 
Irish Literary Renaissance, was a warm supporter of the Abbey Theatre and secured 
for Yeats a pension from the Civil List. He came to love Ireland, and in his last days 
still cherished memories of Connemara and of Kerry. He was especially proud of his 
part in creating the National University in 1908, and gratified to receive, not long be- 
fore his death, an honorary doctorate from that institution. 

Drawing largely on manuscript sources—among them the Birrell, Nathan, and 
Asquith Papers in the Bodleian, the Cabinet Papers in the Public Record Office, and 
the Redmond Papers in Dublin—O Broin has written a lively, perceptive, and well- 
documented narrative that admirably complements his earlier work on Birrell’s under- 
secretary, Sir Matthew Nathan. 


University of Washington GiovANNI COSTIGAN 


THE IRISH CONVENTION, 1917-18. By R. B. McDowell. [Studies in Irish His- 
tory, Second Series, Volume VI.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1970. 
Pp. viii, 240. $8.50.) 

Even the archenemies of the Whig interpretation may wonder if the Irish Conven- 

tion, which failed and which, as.somce historians believe, was not intended or expected 

to succeed, deserves 220 pages. This book, at any rate, does not convince me that the 
- convention was anything but “a rhetorical irrelevance on the margin of Irish history.” 

McDowell struggles to make a case for the convention (and his book) by writing 
in the conditional. If this gathering called by Lloyd George as a result of the Easter 
uprising and its repression, in which every Irish interest, "estate," and opinion was to 
be represented (but which was boycotted by Sinn Fein) Aad not been prevented by 
the intransigence of the Ulster Unionist delegates from fulfilling its "assignemnt" 
of devising a home-rule scheme for all of Ireland, would whatever scheme that might 
have been agreed upon have been acceptable to the demos of the twenty-six counties 
dominated by Sinn Fein? McDowell thinks it might have been. But since in fact the 
Ulster Unionists gave “not an inch” and since in fact no scheme could be agreed 
upon, why bother even to ask the question? 

Enraptured, if not enslaved, by the documents of various conventioneers and 
deluded by his own will-to-believe in the power of conferences, McDowell has 
produced an account so burdened with irrelevance that the reader does not get a clear 
idea of why the convention met, or of its non-doings, or of why it failed. 

But why it failed is not the big question. Did Lloyd George even intend or expect 
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it to succeed? A. J. P. Taylor and Maurcen Wall have, independently, given cogent— 
and brief—arguments that he did not. The convention was a pseudo-event, a com- 
mittee to do no business. McDowell appears to be entirely ignorant of those argu- 
ments and, as a result, has not examined his materials in the light of them. Alas] 


York University . Joseren M. Woops 


CALVINISM AND THE AMYRAUT HERESY: PROTESTANT SCHOLASTI- 
CISM AND HUMANISM IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE. By Brian 
G. Armstrong. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. Pp. xx, 330. $12.50.) 


IN seventeenth-century France, Calvinism sustained an internal crisis, which has 
received relatively little attention from historians. The drama revolved around oppos- 
ing views of Calvin’s doctrine of predestination. Two groups confronted one another: 
one was inspired by the humanistic tradition that had produced Calvin himself, and 
argued that justification by faith was the central dogma of his theology; the other, more 
scholastic in orientation and inspired more by Beza than by Calvin, saw predestination as 
the defining element of Protestantism. Since the latter group had already established 
the support of the Synods as well as of custom by 1600, it became known as “orthodox,” 
‘while the former ultimately went on trial for heresy. Moise Amyraut (1596-1664) was 
the chief spokesman for the “heretics.” As pastor and teacher, he dominated the Re- 
formed Academy of Saumur for thirty-eight years and published widely on questions 
of religious dogma, morality, history, and controversy. His work was both critical and 
constructive: he charged that the Reformed Church had drifted away from Calvin’s 
principles by stressing a harsh concept of predestination; and, citing Calvin extensively, 
he argued for the universality of redemption and the primacy of faith. 

A new book on Amyraut needs no justification, especially when it is as thorough 
and as impressive as Armstrong’s. The first section of the book describes the historical 
and theological background to the debate and Amyraut’s life and works. The major 
part analyzes Amyraut’s rift with orthodoxy, the doctrine of predestination, Amy- 
raut’s concept if it, and his insistence upon “faith.” 

Three hypotheses emerge. First, Armstrong contends that Amyraut was sub- 
stantially correct in his claim of faithfulness to Calvin’s original intent and spirit. 
Armstrong draws two conclusions from this: that the Reformed doctrine expounded 
by the Synods was a distortion of Calvin’s doctrine, and that undue emphasis has 
been placed on “predestination” as the pivotal concept of Calvin’s faith. Secondly, he 
contends that Amyraut’s theology has not been properly understood. In a series of 
complex arguments, he demonstrates, as no other researcher has, the centrality of a 
historical theory of the Covenant of Grace to Amyraut’s theology, and that Amyraut’s 
methodology is the distinguishing characteristic of his system, Thirdly, Armstrong 
takes issue with those who have claimed that Amyraut was a rationalist, and shows 
that, far from being wedded to logic, he had a “dynamic, existential understanding 
of the faith.” : 

From the historian's viewpoint, Ármstrong's final chapter, though a useful re- 
capitulation, leaves some important threads untied. For example, from his preface 
one might have expected a short commentary on the links between Amyraut and the 
coming Enlightenment, but this is not given. Further, one is not told how Amyraut's 
humanism ultimately affected the scholasticism of his orthodox colleagues. Indeed it 
is commonly held that Amyraut's school was the exception and not the rule, and yet 
Armstrong’s study, with little supporting evidence, leads one to think that Saumur 
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dominated seventeenth-century French Calvinism. But the book's strengths outweigh 
these weaknesses. The whole of the text is marked by clarity of exposition, objectivity, 
and penetrating insight. To have maintained these qualities throughout the analysis 
of such a complex subject is more than commendable. l 


State University of New York, Buffalo ErisasETH M. ISRAELS 


GABRIEL NAUDÉ, 1600-1653. By Jack A. Clarke. (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 
1970. Pp. 183. $7.50.) 

LES ALMANACHS POPULAIRES AUX XVIIe ET XVIIIe SIÈCLES: ESSAI 
D'HISTOIRE SOCIALE. By Geneviève Bollème. [École Pratique des Hautes 
Études—Sorbonne. VIe Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Livre et société: 
Études et mémoires pour servir à l'histoire de la civilisation du livre, Number 3.] 
(Paris: Mouton & Co. 1969. Pp. 147. 22 fr.) 


NOUVELLES ETUDES LYONNAISES. By R. Chartier et al. [Centre de Recherches 
d'Histoire et de Philologie de la IV* Section de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études. 
Series VI, Histoire et civilisation du livre, Number 2.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1969. Pp. xiv, 250.) 


One of the most persistent trends in contemporary historical literature is to examine 
events and lives by the method. of sociological analysis. This approach has begun to 
infuence the writing of intellectual and cultural history. The three works under 
consideration are good examples of this tendency and therefore should bring to the 
reader the possibility of greater historical understanding. 

Jack A. Clarke, who has earned degrees in history and library science, has utilized 
his unusual training to produce an interesting and scholarly biography of Gabriel 
Naudé, who created the Mazarin Library. In emphasizing Naude’s role as a librarian, 
Clarke has presented more than just the picture of a scholarly and dedicated biblio- 
phile. Unlike previous works in English about the organizer of the Mazarin. Library, 
this study integrates Naudé's career with its social and intellectual milieu. Clarke 
points out the close relationships that existed among families of the Robe, owners of 
private libraries, and scholars. The author also clearly indicates that by recognizing 
the need to open private libraries to public use, Naudé helped to establish one of the 
bases for modern French scholarship. 

What should be interesting and new to most American readers is the account of 
Naudé's methods in organizing the Mazarin Library and his unsuccessful attempt 
to save his creation from dissolution during the Fronde. Naudé emerges from the 
pages of this little book as a tragic figure and as the archetype of the perfect seven- 
teenth-century librarian—a cosmopolitan scholar dedicated to the collection, organi- 
zation, and care of books. 

Geneviève Bolléme’s work: is a continuation of her investigations into popular 
culture and has been influenced by the work of Robert Mandrou. In this long essay, 
Almanachs populaires aux XVII? et XVIII siècles, Bolléme has admirably introduced 
her reader to a literary form seldom dealt with in the cultural history of the period. 
The history of the popular almanac, according the Miss Bolléme, is the history of the 
society that produced it. 

'Two themes pervade the work—the evolution of the popular almanac as a genre 
for the non- or semi-literate masses populaires and, closely connected with that theme, 
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the almanac as a source of popular wisdom and education existing parallel to, but 
not generally influenced by the literature of the Lumières. Relying heavily on a limited 
number of original sources. Bollème analyzes the role of the almanac as a guide to 
daily life and moral behavior, as well as a source of historical information to satisfy 
the popular desire for the fantastic and for the factual. The work is often heavy 
reading and a little repetitious. This is a minor point, however, considering the con- 
tribution the essay makes to a better understanding of pre-revolutionary popular 
culture. . 

The third work under consideration, Nouvelles Etudes Lyonnaises is a com- 
panion piece to the earlier Cinq Etudes Lyonnaises (1966), and is also under the 
editorship of H. J. Martin. The Nouvelles études is divided into two parts. Part I 
' contains four rather specialized essays on the publishing industry in Lyon during the 
seventeenth century. Part II is a long essay by Roger Chartier, “L’Académie de Lyon 
au XVIII* siècle, 1700-1793, Etudes de Sociologie Culturelle" Anyone familiar with 
recent trends in the literature on the history of Lyon should not be surprised by any 
of Chartier’s conclusions. What is of merit, however, is his use of statistical analysis 
to clarify the Aaut bourgeois character of the academy and the dissimilarity between it 
and the real interests of the urban population of Lyon. Chartier’s conclusion that 
the academy was less an institution of local scholarship than a symbol of bourgeois 
solidarity is borne out by his analysis of the composition, interests, and influence of 
the academy., 


Vanderbilt University Paur Dosson 


LA POPULATION DE MEULAN DU XVII* AU XIX* SIECLE (VERS 1600-1870): 
ETUDE DE DÉMOGRAPHIE HISTORIQUE. By Marcel Lachiver. Preface by 
Pierre Goubert. (École Pratique des Hautes Études—VI* Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Démographie et sociétés, Number 13.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 

` 1969. Pp. 339.) 

AZEREIX: LA VIE D'UNE COMMUNAUTÉ RURALE À LA FIN DU XVIII* 
SIÈCLE. By Annie Zink. [École Pratique des Hautes Études—VI* Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Démographie et sociétés, Number 11.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
1969. Pp. 323. 44 fr.) 

Meuran is on the Seine, downstream and about twenty-five miles from Paris. Al. ^ 

though small with 1,782 inhabitants in 1816, it was otherwise urban, being an im- 

portant crossroad, a market for wheat from the Vexin and for wine from the valley, 

.and an industrial site with tanneries and, from the middle of the eighteenth century, 

with cotton stocking frames. The town has unusually full demographic evidence. 

"This enabled Lachiver to perform the unprecedented feat of reconstituting 1,430 

families, discovering the terminal date of the marriage for 1,231 and the exact date of 

the wife's birth for 1,188 of them. The dates of the marriages analyzed are well dis- 

tributed over a long period, 1660-1839. 

The abundance and precision of Lachiver's information is matched by the excel- 
lence of his analysis, presented in some seventy pages of text with innumerable tables 
and graphs, followed by thirteen tables of data. He made some notable discoveries. 
Regularly after 1714 about two-thirds of Meulan's newly married men were migrants 
from elsewhere, increasingly from outside the nearby region and from increasing 
distances. Some women took in nurslings, but many others sent their infants out to 
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wet nurses in nearby villages, a factor contributing to the brief average interval 
(22: months or less) between births. Soon after 1740, women over thirty began to bear 
consistently fewer children. Just after 1790, birth rates fell among all age groups and 
social classes. 

Lachiver shows that limitation of births must have involved an increasing effect 
of deliberate choice. He suggests that this was made possible by “dechristianization” - 
—a decline in religious fervor or a separation of conduct from belief, or both. Clearly, 
relations between men and women were changing in several ways during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It was more common for young women 
to possess at least minimal literacy (the proportion rose from sixty per cent in the 
1760's to eighty per cent after 1800), to migrate a long distance to Meulan, to become 
pregnant while unmarried, and to secure marriage after becoming pregnant. These 
changes occurred simultaneously, perhaps coincidentally, but each marked some 
further departure from the passivity of women in earlier decades. The protected situa- 
tion of women was also no longer as well maintained as formerly, if we may judge 
by the increase in the number of unmarried mothers. Lachiver’s admirable work 
thus provokes new questions, some of which might be answered with data from 
Meulan. 

Azereix is a village about twelve miles from the northernmost Pyrenees, at the 
edge of the plain through which the Adour river flows and five miles southwest of 
Tarbes. In her book, Miss Zink tries to elucidate the relation between population 
growth there and economic and social change, making comparisons with eight neigh- 
boring parishes. The attempt is ambitious, laudable, and conscientious, but not al- 
together successful. 

The demographic analysis is based mainly on parish registers for a short period, 
and on the reconstitution of 265 families, of which 180 were marriages terminated by 
the death of one of the partners during the wife’s childbearing years. On the average, 
in Azereix, ten families would have a-total of thirty-seven children. The comparable 
total in Meulan during the half-century before 1790 would be forty-eight children. 
The excess of births over deaths in Azereix would indicate a rapid population growth 
there from 1755 through 1773, then sporadic upward movement. From 1770 to 1790 
the number of feux increased from 140 to 171, and there was emigration that cannot 
be measured precisely. The premise that population growth was pressing against 
economic resources is not absolutely secure. 

The economic description, the longest part of the book, concentrates on agriculture 
and is largely based on Jand-use surveys, especially a terrier completed in 1767 and a 
classification made for the cadastre in 1818. Many local particularities are discussed in 
detail, and the uncertainties arising from the evidence are examined with care, but 
the broad lines of change do not emerge very clearly. The third part of the book is 
a sketch of class structure, community institutions and politics, and family relations. 
In her conclusion, Miss Zink suggests that the introduction of maize from 1730 on- 
ward resulted in better nutrition and thus in population growth during two decades 
after after 1753. This in turn led to clearings, an increase in the area of ploughed land 
and meadows, and an increase in the number of livestock. But otherwise there were 
no drastic changes. The larger number of landless and almost landless agricultural 
workmen was still subordinate to a nearly autonomous oligarchy of landed villagers 
whose dominance was secured by the Revolution: The analysis is thoughtful, but 
the effort to disentangle the causes and consequences of population growth is not 
finally persuasive. As Miss Zink herself says, the region was rich and expanding. Her 
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book illustrates the difficulty of clarifying the complex interactions that occurred in 
such circumstances, 


Stanford University Purp Dawson 


CARDINAL DE RETZ: THE ANATOMY OF A CONSPIRATOR. By J. H. M. 
Salmon. ([New York:] Macmillan Company. 1970. Pp. 447. $8.95.) 


From Retz's own brilliant memoirs and letters, as well as from those of other literary 
frondeurs, Professor Salmon has written a succinct narrative of the famous rebel 
cardinal’s life. Neither manuscript sources nor the general works on the Fronde 
and Jansenism, to mention only two examples, are much relied on to verify the 
memorial accounts. There are remarks about Retz’s search for a personal identity and 
conclusions about the many roles the cardinal played or tried to play, but these do not 
add up to a convincing analysis of his personality or historical significance. Nor is this 
a contribution to the general knowledge of the social history of aristocratic church- 
men, which is particularly regrettable because Retz’s income, expenses, indebtedness, 
and will provide such rich source material for the subject. 

Yet to ask any historian to supersede Retz’s own portrait of himself would be too 
demanding. The cardinal seems to have been extremely candid about his love life 
and his activity as a plotter in the Fronde and as a negotiator at various conclaves in 
Rome. But dare one take Retz at his word, as Professor Salmon so often does? 
By not methodically comparing the memoirs with other accounts of the same inci- 
dents in his life, and with the correspondence of both Retz’s friends and his enemies, 
Professor Salmon may have missed an opportunity to reach a deeper understanding of 
the man and his times. Is there a layer of conscious or unconscious rationalization or 
distortion in Retz’s memoirs? This question would seem to be elementary for historical 
biography, but it is never posed. 

Retz’s lust for power, his desire to be treated as a grand homme, even though 
the Gondi family lacked this status, his nearly complete freedom for conventional 
religious and political morality, and his inability to come to terms with Mazarin 
all are touched on here but are never thoroughly elucidated. Nor is Professor Salmon 
always quite fair. To depict Mazarin as obsessed with Retz’s ruin distorts the his- 
torical assessment of the former. When Retz refused to give up and kept on publishing 
attacks on Mazarin and his policies, it is not surprising that Mazarin refused to make 
concessions. An impartial perspective is almost unconsciously lost when Mazarin’s 
difficulties, which also included exile and threats of disgrace and assassination, are 
brushed off as “set backs,” while for Retz these things were “painful” and evoke 
the author’s sympathy. 


The Johns Hopkins University Onzsr RANUM 


CAPITALISTES ET POUVOIR AU SIECLE DES LUMIERES: LES FONDA- 
TEURS DES ORIGINES A 1715. By Claude-Frédéric Lévy. (The Hague: 
Mouton. 1969. Pp. viii, 502. 32 gls.) 


NrrHER the title, the chapter headings, nor the section titles of this work tell us what. 
to expect. Áfter reading it—with much irritation but also with a good deal of interest 
—I am still not sure of the author's purpose. Nor am I certain for what sort of 
audience he intends this work. Much of it deals with a large number of French and 
Swiss merchants and financiers who were in some way involved in supplying and 
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financing the wars of Louis XIV and, particularly, the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Lévy's, method might be described as pointillist—bits of personal, family, business, 
and local history against “background sketches of general political history, making 
for a bewildering canvas. Section III, “The Gate-Keepers of the West,” gives valuable 
details of business history, especially concerning how capitalists strove to profit from 
France's incursions into the slave trade with Spanish America. Other sections with 
equally enigmatic titles provide insights on the failure of the government to solve 
the eternal problem of how to move large volumes of specie to pay its troops fighting 
abroad. Lévy shows how this failure presented golden opportunities to Swiss bankers 
and their French associates. But Section II, “The Catacombs,” is an astonishing 
digression on the significance of a secret marking—two slashes and two dots— 
found placed next to many of the signatures on the documents Lévy studied. And 
there are several chapters dealing with military affairs and court intrigue that seem 
strangely out of place. There are no conclusions, no explanations of what Lévy con- 
siders to be his contributions in this work. In fact there is no analytical apparatus 
at all. Each of us is allowed to take what he wants from this overladen table. 


University of Pennsylvania Martin WoLrE 


CLAUDE BAUDARD DE SAINTE-JAMES: TRESORIER GENERAL DE 
LA MARINE ET BRASSEUR D’AFFAIRES (1738-1787). By Denise Ozanam. 
{Musée du Fer, Number 1.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1969. Pp. 214.) 


Tus thesis of the zroisième cycle is a logically structured, carefully written, and 
superbly researched study of the relationship between high finance and the royal 
administration of eighteenth-century France. Based largely on manuscript sources 
from twelve different repositories, it is a good example of what an imaginative his- 
torian can do despite the lack of a subject’s personal papers. It should be read by all 
students of the period who use French notarial records. 

The author has collected a massive amount of evidence to prove that Baudard was 
“a man with many irons in the fire.” More than half of the book is devoted to a 
detailed description of Baudard’s financial investments: land and houses, manufac- 
tories of sailcloth and armaments, mines and annuities, a discount bank and a com- 
mercial company, and a vast plan to furnish Paris with water. The last fifty pages 
deal with an overview of Baudard’s financial affairs and an analysis of the reasons 
for his declaration of bankruptcy in February 1787. In some ways the book is 
disappointing. Baudard appears as a shadow figure who invested heavily in a multi- 
tude of enterprises, many of which provided materials needed by the navy, and then 
discovered that he had built a financial house of cards. The explicit reasons for his 
bankruptcy are not clearly explained; nor is there sufficient evidence to support the 
author’s claim that Baudard was financially innovative and politically powerful. 

Still, the book is important because it goes beyond Baudard and suggests another 
case of the French monarchy resorting to expedients in its effort to resolve its vexing 
financial problems. Because the monarchy was unable to secure adequate capital 
from conservative bankers and large merchants, it selected wealthy financiers like 
Baudard as treasurers of the navy and war departments. The government expected 
these individuals to find the funds necessary for its most urgent needs and, in return, 
it closed its eyes to conflicts of interest;and to the treasurers’ use of departmental funds 
for private investments. The expedient might have worked, the author argues, if 
Baudard and other officers-financiers had not been bound by archaic laws governing 
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financial enterprises, limited by undeveloped credit facilities, and caught up in the 
general economié crisis of the 1780's. 


State University of New York, Binghamton ae Tuan E. Hatt 


REPRASENTATION UND REVOLUTION: EINE UNTERSUCHUNG ZUR 
GENESIS DER KONTINENTALEN THEORIE UND PRAXIS PARLAMEN- 
TARISCHER REPRASENTATION AUS DER HERRSCHAFTSPRAXIS DES 
ANCIEN REGIME IN FRANKREICH (1760-1789). By Eberhard Schmitt. 
[Münchener Studien zur Politik, Number 393 (Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck. Pp. xi, 
334. DM 46.) 

LE CONCEPT DE REPRESENTATION POLITIQUE AU DIX-HUITIEME 
SIECLE FRANCAIS. By Jean Roels. Preface by Marcel Prélot. [ Anciens pays et 
assembles d'états: Études publiées par la Section belge de la Commission Interna- 
tionale pour l'Histoire de Assemblées d'États (Centre National de Recherches, 
A.S.B.L.) avec le concours du Ministére de l'Éducation nationale et de la Culture, 
ainsi que des Gouvernements des Provinces de Brabant, de Hainaut, de Liège, de 
Luxembourg et de Namur, Number 45.] (Louvain: Éditions Nauwelaerts: 1969. 
Pp. xvi, 184. 490 fr. B.) 


Boru books are about the intense controversy over political representation that 
occurred in France at the end of the old regime. Primary attention is given to the side 
that broke with tradition and eventually triumphed in the National Assembly, but 
Schmitt also considers the revival of interest in government by estates. It is an im- 
portant subject to which the authors contribute insight and useful information, but 
neither study can be taken as a comprehensive or decisive treatment. In fact, to read 
them through is something of-a chore, though they may be consulted with profit. 
Schmitt has labored with immense energy; his bibliography of published and un- 
published materials is impressive, and his prodigious footnotes are overwhelming. 
Moreover, the last part of the book, dealing with pamphlet literature in 1788-89 and 
with day-to-day maneuvers that transformed the Estates General into a national 
assembly, is most rewarding. Unfortunately, before reaching these passages the reader 
must exhaust himself with theoretical discussions of representation and revolution. 
The first is never clearly related to the narrative, and the second, though relevant, 
is not particularly interesting. There are also descriptions of familiar events like the 
revolt of nobles in 1787-88, which are part of the narrative but add little to our 
knowledge. Perhaps the author, who relies heavily on works by French, English, 
and American historians, is merely bringing his German audience up to date. On the 
other hand, Schmitt fails to develop his stimulating assertion that concern for the 
Estates General was the central political theme of the second half of the eighteenth 
century. We really need a balanced interpretation of the part played by aristocracy 
in the modernization of France. 

Roels’ book consists of two loosely connected essays on the problem of representa- 
tion as formulated by Rousseau and Emmanuel Sieyés. A straightforward exposition 
of the relevant texts is provided with scarcely any biographic detail. The chapters on 
Rousseau are sensible but do not, in my opinion, reveal anything an educated reader 
could not find for himself. Indeed, North Americans caught in a crisis of abundance 
might give to Rousseau's dislike of economic growth the attention it deserves. The 
author finds Rousseau not so rigidly opposed to representation as some statements 
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in the Social Contract direi but opposition remains the ens note. This is 

` not surprising, given the corruption of parliamentary institutions in the eighteenth 
century. Rousseau’s suspicion is also justified after the fact by the. example of Sieyés, 
whose theory of representation rejected aristocratic privilege without coming any closer 
to the popular democracy cherished by the Genevan. Above all, Roels accepts a 
degree of impracticability in the Social Contract because he thinks its purpose, and 
certainly its effect, was less to prescribe action than to offer each succeeding genera- 
tion a timeless standard of freedom and morality. The section on Sieyés is more 
interesting in the sense that it illuminates a personage not so well established in his- 
tory. The abbé, also greatly admired by ‘Schmitt, emerges from this study as an 
original thinker whose great contribution was to explain how a legislative body 
placed at the center of government could first create the nation and then become its 
chief representative. Sieyés is equally fascinating in his attempt to associate the Na- 
tional Assembly with new economic forces in Europe. "The political systems of today 
are founded exclusively on work," Roels quotes him as saying. We are reminded how 
useful it would be to have an inexpensive English edition of Sieyès’ writings for our 
undergraduate students. 


University of British Columbia l Daniæ M. KLANG 


LOUIS-PHILIPPE DE SÉGUR: AN INTELLECTUAL IN A REVOLUTION- 
ARY AGE. By Leon Apt. [International Archives of the History of Ideas, Num- 
ber 25.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1969. Pp. xv, 161. 28.80 gls.) 


TALLEYRAND, STATESMAN PRIEST: THE AGENT-GENERAL OF THE 
CLERGY AND THE CHURCH OF FRANCE AT THE END OF THE OLD 
REGIME. By Louis S. Greenbaum. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press. 1970. Pp. vii, 293. $12.50.) 


Lour Philippe de Ségur (1753-1830) is probably less well known to historians than 
‘his father Philippe Henri, a celebrated soldier who became minister of war under 
Louis XVI, or his son Philippe Paul, a Napoleonic general and. memoir writer. Leon 
"Apt's succinct survey of the middle Ségur's life and extensive writings is an appro- 
priate introduction to a significant body of material and will henceforth be an 
essential point of departure for those who want more. Ségur had almost as many 
lives as Talleyrand, whose conduct in the office of agent general of the clergy of 
France is the occasion for Louis S. Greenbaum's revealing study. One would have 
thought that Talleyrand needed no further introduction, but Greenbaum has 
provided one that, henceforth, biographers or students of old regime institutional history 
will be unwise to overlook. 

Ségur and Talleyrand were not alike in character, talents, or effectiveness, but 
they were both court nobles, born a year apart, who were ambitious and worked 
within the system prior to the Revolution. Ségur, who had better connections, early 
became an army officer, helped his father at the war ministry, went on an authorized 
mission to America (he had refrained from going unauthorized with his friend 
Lafayette), and served as ambassador to Russia from 1785 to 1789. Apt has more details 
about this early period than about any other, for it is the subject of. Ségur’s memoirs, 
which go to 1789, and of his history of international and French affairs from 1786 
to 1796, the two publications Apt finds most valuable. Apt has fewer biographical 
details from the revolutionary years, when Ségur's Anglophile opinions and. his 
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ambitions for a ministerial or diplomatic post were soon left behind by events. There 
was a moment in 1791 when both Ségur and Talleyrand were being considered for 
the mission to England: that subsequently enabled Talleyrand to emigrate between 
1792 and 1796. Ségur lost his fortune but lived through the Terror without emigrat- 
ing and after Thermidor became a successful journalist and historian, amply justifying 
Apt’s subtitle. By 1795 he was making Sieyés-like efforts to reconcile representative 
government with containment of the masses, and one could wish that Apt had turned _ 
up more details about this period; what he reports seems to anticipate the Bonapartist 
that Ségur was to become, but in the few pages devoted to the Directory period Apt 
does not describe Ségur's movement away from the royalists and moderate republicans 
who were the heirs to his old Anglophile preferences. 

Brevity, precision, and fair-mindedness combined with a good inventory of Ségur's 
life and work characterize this book, but one cannot help wishing that the author 
had allowed himself more space for discussing the intellectual history he so obviously 
relishes; he is a persistent searcher for philosophy of history and for signs of romanti- 
cism, but it is not always clear what other questions he was asking in relation to the 
Ségur materials. He does, to be sure, bring forth tantalizing perspectives from Ségur’s 
many-volumed universal and French histories, and on the basis of the political essays 
and speeches of the Restoration period (Ségur was a Peer), he makes plain that his, 
subject had achieved a mature form of early liberalism akin to that of Constant if 
not as systematic. One is left in some uncertainty as to Ségur's depth, but there is no 
doubt about his significance as a representative of his class (though he was not 
typical) and of his time. 

The greater weight of Talleyrand's career and the amount of attention it has received 
make Louis S. Greenbaum's specialized ground-breaking study especially appropriate. 
Talleyrand’s young uncle, himself on the way up the ladder of influence in the 
. Church, secured the general agency for him well in advance and guided his steps 

toward it; Talleyrand went into it with his eyes open, thoroughly trained at the .: 
Seminary. of Saint-Sulpice and at the Sorbonne; from 1780 to 1785, between the ages 
of twenty-six and thirty-one, he served with indubitable distinction, self-confidence, 
authority, executive ability, industry, and conservatism. 

Talleyrand, whose Richelieu-like qualities Greenbaum leaves in no doubt, is, 
however, only one of the protagonists of this history; the other is the general agency 
iteslf, or rather, the whole structure of Church administration and its dynamic 

‘relationships with various levels of the clergy and various agencies of the state as well 
as with tithes, décimes, judicial functions, the management of properties, the advance- 
ment of personnel, and the flow of information to and from the 40,000 parishes of 
France. For those who relish the exercise of judgment and the complexity of institu- 
tions and the reconstruction of these past glories from rich archives such as those of 
the French Church—the minutes of its legal staff, the correspondence of its agents 
general, and the records of its general assemblies, for example—the story of Talley- 
rand’s superb competence exercised in a conservative cause will be impressive, and so 
will Greenbaum’s formidable bibliography and extensive notes. Talleyrand, he writes, 
was by 1789 “already planning an opportune exit.” The competence was to be shifted 
to the service of the state. This book is both a manual of old regime lore and an 
important biographical essay. 


` 


Swarthmore College Paor H. Berm 
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JEWS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1789, 1830 AND 1848. By Zosa 
Szajkowski. (New York: Ktav Publishing House. 1970. Pp. lv, 1161: $29.50.) 


"Tuis is an imposing work—well over a thousand pages in length, containing reprints 
of more than forty articles and other writings by the author, published over a period of 
twenty-five years. Moreover, it is, as Szajkowski indicates in his introduction, eminently 
“serious” scholarship, backed up with an almost overwhelming force of footnotes and a 
periodically intimidating reference to the authority of “the documents," some of which 
are in the author’s possession. Its appeal, therefore, is likely to be limited to specialists— 
others will be put off by the grim presentation, by the heaviness of the prose, by the 
somewhat abstruse subject matter of many of the articles, and by the author’s inability 
to relate his material to other, more general themes of either French or Jewish history. 
But specialists too will have difficulty. The long and rambling introduction is marred 
by a number of misprints and grammatical errors; one of the articles is cut off abruptly 
before the end; there is a great deal of repetition; and the articles do not seem to have 
been selected in any purposeful way. Inexcusaábly for a book of this character, there is 
no index. Even more serious difficulties arise with the author’s historical method. The 
narrative invariably lacks a sense of scale; the reader is taken through a dense forest of 
detail and is only occasionally wrenched into the freer but extremely thin air of generali- 
zation. This makes for a bewildering and boring journey, for me at least. And finally, 
having gone through over a thousand pages of political, social, and economic history of 
French Jews, the reader will be left with practically no conception of what it was 
actually like to be Jewish in France between 1789 and 1848. He will emerge with a 
greater understanding of the many divisions within French Jewry, with a knowledge of 
statistics on all sorts of demographic and other matters but with little sense of what it 
all means. 

Despite these difficulties, however, this is still a useful collection, and an indis- 
pensable starting point for anyone wishing to do further work in Jewish history in 
France during the period. For Szajkowski has worked with enormous industry and 
thoroughness. He has examined synagogue records, departmental archives, provincial 
newspapers, pamphlet collections, local histories, and a host of other sources. He has 
drawn together an extraordinary amount of information, much of which is important, 
and most of which is not available elsewhere. The book is, then, a place to begin. If its 
conclusions and analyses are somewhat inadequate, its indication of the diverse materials 
by which the Jews can be studied is a considerable contribution. 


University of Toronto MicHazL R. Marrus 


MADAME ROLAND AND THE AGE OF REVOLUTION. By Gite May. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 360. $10.00.) 


Mme. Roland, wife of an inspector of manufactures of the old regime and minister of 
the interior of the First Republic, suffered the fate of many prominent figures in the 
French Revolution. She not only fell victim to the- Terror in 1793 but ever since has 
been the subject of sharp controversy between her romantic admirers and her denuncia- 
tors from Left and Right. This biography, based in large part on Mme. Roland's own 
writings and other contemporary literary sources, is a scholarly and, on the whole, 
successful effort to provide a more credible and balanced view. 

Mrs. May excels as a biographer. She is so thoroughly EEE with the literature 
of the eighteenth century and with the milieu of her subject that she can penetrate 
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deeply the mind of this intellectually precocious woman. She is able to reveal not only 
the character and ideas of Mme. Roland but to throw them into relief against the 
intellectual climate of her generation. An admirable tone of objectivity prevails through- 
out. Although Mrs. May has obvious sympathy for the courage and intelligence of her 
subject and admires the integrity of her character, she has no difficulty in recognizing 
the priggish smugness, naivete, and subjectivity that marred her judgment of men and 
events. 

Specialists in the French Revolution will find Mrs. May less successful in coping 
with the historical framework surrounding her subject. An authority on eighteenth- 
century French literature, she is on much less familiar ground in political and economic 
history. Mrs. May makes no great effort to determine precisely the degree to which 
Mme. Roland influenced her husband in his political life. The study by C. A. Le Guin, 
Roland de la Platiére. A Public. Servant in the Eighteenth Century (1966) could have 
helped her in that question. Mrs. May relies entirely on secondary accounts for the 
events of the Revolution and their interpretation. Although she has used works of 
historians representing many different schools of thought (Albert Mathiez, Kingsley 
Martin, Peter Gay, Ida Tarbell, Albert Soboul, Hippolyte Taine, to name a few con- 
trasting personages), she sometimes seems unaware of the bias or issues at play in their 
views. She is acquainted with M. J. Sydenham’s The Girondins (1961) yet still tends 
to present the so-called Girondins as a bloc or party. Perhaps she absorbed too much of 
her subject’s detestation of Robespierre. Attributing to him more malice aforethought 
and personal power than he ever possessed, Mrs. May views him throughout, explicitly 
or implicitly, as the moving spirit of the Terror and the sole dictator of the republic of 
virtue. 

The book is eminently readable. Although slow at first—the daily round of an 
engravers daughter is not the stuff of which great drama is made—it gathers speed 
and broadens in scope with the coming of the Revolution until the last turn into tragedy. 
Mrs. May depicts in moving terms the bewilderment and despair of one who had greeted 
the outbreak of revolution with passionate joy only to find that it unleashed forces 
beyond control. 


University of Texas, Austin Nancy NicHoLs BARKER 


JACOBIN LEGACY: THE DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT UNDER THE DIREC- 
TORY. By Isser Woloch. ([Princeton, N. J.:] Princeton University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xi, 455. $15.00.) 
Tus book is our first history of national popular politics under the Directory. As such, 
it contributes significantly to our knowledge and understanding of the period. Using 
the contemporary press and a mass of archival materials (mainly though not entirely 
Parisian), Woloch describes the reorientation of Jacobinism after Thermidor, its resur- 
gence in the “constitutional circles” that the Directory tolerated after the coup d’état of 
Fructidor (September 1797), its creeds, its social composition, its achievements in the 
elections of 1798 and 1799, its containment by the so-called Second Directory, and its 
defeat by the coup d’état of Brumaire. Although lacking the membership lists and 
registers of deliberations used by historians of Jacobinism before Thermidor, Woloch 
has exploited his materials with resourcefulness and ingenuity and penetrated a milieu 
that until now we have known only at a distance. His research does him credit. 
Fragmentary evidence on the social recruitment of this movement suggests that from 
a third to a half of its members were artisans and shopkeepers and that the others were 
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professional men——soldiers, veterans, merchants, cultivators, and officials. Apparently 
the sources preclude reliable estimates of Jacobin enrollment, but the membership of 
the twelve Parisian clubs could not have exceeded two per cent of the qualified elector- 
ate, and for that reason the success of Jacobin candidates in 1798 and 1799 seems re- 
markable, even taking into account that only fifteen to thirty per cent of the eligible 
voters attended the primary assemblies. Apparently, Jacobinism had an influence that’ 
far outranged its membership, a fact that underscores how little we know about political 
opinion as a whole during the Directory. 

What is striking about this movement is the moderation of its goals and values. 
Accepting the Constitution of 1795 as an improvable basis for public life, these Jacobins 
acted as a loyal opposition that stood for probity and active political participation 
(civisme), vigilance against royalists, vigorous support for the armies thrown back by 
the Second Coalition, and a modest amount of economic regulation and graduated 
taxation as the proper approach to social problems. Although they revered Babeuf as a 
martyr, they ignored his socialism and left.it for later generations to discover. This 
being true, it is hard to understand why the Directorials should have harassed the 
movement, limited its activities, disqualified so many of the candidates it elected by 
diligence and effective organization in 1798, and misrepresented its intentions to the 
public at large. On this problem Woloch has interesting things to say, but they are not * 
entirely satisfying. Although he understands the Jacobins, who command his sympathy, 
He does not fully explain why the Directorials should have feared them as they did. 
Readers will be tempted to pursue the matter further for themselves, On the whole, 
one has the feeling that this movement, in spite of its electoral achievements, was not 
very robust. It was held in check by the indecisive dictatorship of the Second Directory 
and became dangerous only when the regime’ and its supporters were split. The sup- 
pression under Bonaparte, which logically completes Woloch’s story, is barely described 
in these pages, but it seems to have succeeded with ease. 

In summary, this is a book that everyone interested in the Revolution and the 
history of French democracy will want to read. It illuminates the politics of a period 
that remains, in spite of all that has been written about it, poorly known. Its greatest 
service, however, is to indicate how much we have yet to learn. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill GxoncE V. TAYLOR 


LA PREMIERE RESTAURATION ET SON BUDGET. By Michel Bruguière. 
[Centre de Recherches d'Histoire et de Philologie de la IV* Section de l'École 
pratique des Hautes Études. Series V, Hautes Études médiévales et modernes, 
Number 10.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1969. Pp. xxviii, 270.) 


Tue early years of the Bourbon Restoration were crucial in French history for develop- 
ing and affirming the institutions of parliamentary government. During the French 
Revolution and under Napoleon, many ideas in government and public finance had 
been tried and many more had been discussed, but few had been affirmed. From 1814 
to 1819 deputies, peers, ministers, and king, who had lived through the torment of 
revolutionary experience and who were acting under the imperious necessity of surviv- 
ing in office, made decisions with respect to electoral laws, parliamentary procedures, 
and the budget, decisions that became precedents for later generations. Hence, a mono- 
graph on the budgets of 1814 and 1815, especially as excellent a monograph as this one 
is, has considerable historical value. It tells in intricate detail, drawn from manuscript 
and printed sources, how under the protection of Louis XVIII, the minister of finances, 
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Baron Louis, formulated the two budgets, proposed them to the deputies and peers, 
and won approval in open debate. T'wo factors chiefly affected Baron Louis and his 
royal master: the example of England and Napoleon's horror of a public debt. The 
French monarchy of Louis XVI did not really have a budget, and it was difficult for 
the king himself to discover his fiscal situation. Napoleon had a budget but did not 
submit it to public debate. Louis XVIII and Baron Louis prepared an annual budget 
and, following the English model, submitted it to legislative discussion and vote, thus 
establishing a major precedent. Napoleon's horror of public debt was absorbed by 
Baron Louis, one of his major treasury officials. In the midst of the fiscal disarray of 
Napoleon’s abdication and Louis XVIII’s arrival, Baron Louis insisted on the estab- 
lishment of sound public credit. He had the royal government assume the debts of the 
former regime, tried to balance expenses and receipts, and reluctantly continued the 
hated droits réunis. His budgets may have been tactless, but they affected French fiscal 
policy for decades. 


Duke University Hanorp T. PARKER 


VIE COMMERCIALE DE LA ROUTE DU CAP HORN AU XIX* SIECLE: 
L'ARMEMENT A.D. BORDES ET FILS. By Marthe Barbance. [École Pratique 
des Hautes Érudes—VI* Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ports—routes— 
trafics, Number 27.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1969. Pp. 372. 49 fr.) 


Tue first part of this monograph describes the rise of French commerce with the coun- 
tries of the Eastern Pacific by way of the difficult route around Cape Horn. The second 
and longer part focuses upon the shipping and trading activities in this area of the firm 
founded by Antoine-Daminique Bordes. Together they furnish a rather complete 
history of the role of the sailing ship in French commerce in the Eastern Pacific from 
its inception in 1819 until the end of World War I. | 

In the early years the trade consisted mainly of products of great value in relation 
to their weight: textiles, wines, spirits, and specie. The profitability of the trade was 
hindered by the lack of a suitable product for the return voyage, but this was remedied 
by the growing importance of the commerce in tin, copper, guano, saltpeter, and 
cereals. The demand for capacity to transport these products reversed the imbalance 
until growing demand for coal for refining and steamships provided an equilibrium. 
The advent of the steamer forced the sailing ship to concentrate on cargoes of relatively 
small value for their weight. Depressions and civil disorders greatly affected the profit- 
` ability and volume of trade. All these matters and many others receive careful attention 
from the author. l 

After laying the basis of his fortune by combining the activities of merchant and 
shipowner in Valparaiso, Antoine-Dominique Bordes returned to Bordeaux in 1868. 
In the decade following his return, the firm enjoyed the period of its greatest growth, 
attaining over forty sailing ships. His dealings in commodities were so extensive that he 
had to resort to the services of other carriers. At one point Bordes tried, unsuccessfully, 
to corner the world’s market in copper. After his death in 1882, the commercial and 
shipping activities of the firm were simplified, specializing in transporting English coal 
and Chilean saltpeter, the latter being in heavy demand in Europe as a fertilizer and 
for explosives. Although the author refrains from making the point explicitly, it is 
apparent that none of Bordes' three sons possessed their father's drive or entrepreneurial 
talent. 

Until World War I, the sailing ship could still compete successfully with the steamer 
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for heavy cargoes of relatively small value where speed was not important. During 
World War I, German submarines took a heavy toll of sailing ships; the Bordes firm 
lost over half their vessels. After the war the sailing ship was unable to reconquer its 
position, and the Cape Horn route fell into disuse owing to a variety of causes, in- 
cluding an overabundance of steamship tonnage, the opening of the Panama Canal, a, 
decline in the demand for imported coal, and growing trade restrictions. Mrs. Barbance, 
using hitherto unexploited archival sources, has made a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of cómmerce. 


State University of New York, Binghamton CHARLES E. FREEDEMAN 


BLANQUI. By Samuel Bernstein. Translated from the English by Jean Vaché. 
[Bibliothéque socialiste, Number 14.] (Paris: Frangois Maspero. 1970. Pp. 351. 
24.65 fr.) 

Dz. Bernstein's treatment of the nineteenth-century professional revolütionary is per- 

haps the best one-volume biography of Blanqui to date. It cannot, of course, encompass 

the detailed erudition of Maurice Dommanget's many works on the various stages 
and aspects of Blanqui's career, but it presents a clear and authoritative life based on 

a mastery of the major primary sources. 

'This is very much a political biography whose references to Blanqui's personality 
are usually introduced as partial explanations for aberrations in his political theory 
and tactics, with little pretense to a full psychological portrait. On the other hand, 
Blanqui is carefully described as the product of his historical and social milieu—a 
revolutionary activist who never shook off the experience of the secret societies of the 
pre-1848 period and a social thinker whose flawed assumptions and limited insights 
reflected an essentially pre-industrial system where the workshop was more evident 
than the factory and the artisan. than the industrial worker. Bernstein flatly rejects the 
old canards against the purity of Blanqui's revolutionary commitment. He ranks 
Blanqui high among his contemporaries for the lucidity and power of his political 
. intelligence, but argues that the conspirator’s distaste for theory and the limitations of 
his background made him unable to grasp the essential direction of economic and 
social development. This intellectual failure guaranteed the failure of Blanqui’s revolu- 
tionaty adventures. Bernstein deplores the exaggeration of Blanqui’s similarity to Marx 
—where Dommanget sees virtual congruence in such conceptions as the history of 
class struggle, Bernstein contrasts Blanqui’s shallow and anachronistic re-creation of 
pre-industrial social relationships with the profound and scientific insights of the master. 
In this case I think Bernstein is closer to the mark than Dommanget, although'I do 
not always agree that where Blanqui deviated from Marx’s profound insights he was in 
the wrong. For example, his skeptical comments on the First International are cited 
and discussed by Bernstein as a failure of political intelligence, although they did 
constitute a pretty fair prediction of the actual development and fate of the Inter- 
national. 

Dr. Bernstein is clear and unambiguous in stating and presenting his interpreta- 
tions—an advantage to the extent that the reader always knows where he stands. On 
the other hand the reader often has to settle for flat assertions that disregard or 
succinctly dismiss oppósing views. Thus Proudhon is unquestionably a reactionary and 
enemy of progress; Blanqui completely missed the historical point in denigrating 
Robespierre; and the French "bourgeoisie"—more or less hypostatized—consciously 
adopts policies appropriate to its historical situation. 
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One does not have to accept all of Dr. Bernstein's interpretations to grant that 
they are based on a remarkable grasp of relevant sources and that the book is a 
worthy addition to his bibliography in the field of French social and political history. 
It is regrettable that this fine product of American scholarship is not available: in 
English. 


University of Iowa _ ALAN B. SPITZER 


LA II RÉPUBLIQUE (1848-1851). By Louis Girard. [“Naissance et mort... "] 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1968. Pp. 318. 19.90 fr.) 

LA SECONDE RÉPUBLIQUE, CHARLES-ALBERT ET L'ITALIE DU NORD 
EN 1848. By Ferdinand Boyer. [Bibliothèque de la Revue d'histoire diplomatique, 
Number 2.] (Paris: Éditions A. Pedone. 1967. Pp. 348.) 


Proressor Girard’s volume is the second in a series purporting to be an analysis of 
the "naissance et mort” of four French republics. If his contribution is representative, 
the series will be a disappointment. His study does not address itself directly to the 
issue of birth and death; the reader can never be certain whether the birth was even 
a live one or when rigor mortis set in. Rather, it is a sound, factual, general study of 
the Second Republic and is in the tradition of narrative political history. At times 
brilliant insights emerge in a sentence or two, only to resubmerge, lost in the narrative. 
They do not add up to a new interpretation. Girard’s major contribution is the 
balance and impartiality of his account of the second experiment in republican 
government, over which Frenchmen still debate heatedly. 

Professor Boyer’s monograph is also in the tradition of political and diplomatic 
history. It is a highly detailed narrative, based on exhaustive research in the French 
foreign office archives, as well as in those of the French ministry of war, and in those 
of Turin and Milan. The documentation is impressive, the organization is well carried 
out—given the need to master and orchestrate a myriad of detail in an almost day by 
day running account—and the conclusions are sound. 

Boyers aim is to disprove the assertion of several Italians that Baud treated 
their home country unfairly during 1848. On the contrary, France was quite willing 
to aid Piedmont-Sardinia, Lombardy, and Venice against the Austrians. In return 
for such aid Lamartine was prepared to demand the reversal of the 1815 settlement: 
if northern Italy was to be unified under Charles-Albert, then France must rearrange 
her frontiers by the acquisition of Savoy and possibly Nice. Eugéne Cavaignac and 
Jules Bastide, who replaced the poet, were decidedly more generous and offered 
French armed intervention against Austria without territorial compensation. At 
first Sardinia's rulers, absolutists all, were too fearful of the republican propaganda 
that would accompany French troops; besides, they believed that Italia fera da se. Not 
until late August, after the serious defeat of the Italians by Marshal Radatsky, did the 
.call—even yet reluctant—go out for French aid. By this time France had suffered | 
domestic turmoil, she would have to face the victorious Austrian army almost alone, 
Germany and Russia favored the Hapsburgs, and Great Britain was resolutely hostile 
to French intervention. In fact, Palmerston's opposition to French aid was a second 
factor that caused the small Sardinian forces and other Lombard patriots to stand 
alone before the large imperial army. Professor Boyer's book is convincing, interesting, 
and definitive. Barring the discovery of new documents it will stand as the major 
study for many years to come. 


State University of New York, Buffalo Lzo A. LOUBÈRE 
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GEORGES MANDEL: UN CLÉMENCISTE EN GIRONDE. By B. Favreau. Preface 
by Albert Mabileau. [Bibliothèque de l'Institut d'Études Politiques de Bordeaux, 
Centre d'Étude et de Recherche sur la Vie locale. Series Vie locale, Number 1.] 
([Paris:] Pedone. 1969. Pp. vi, 295. 30 fr.) 


DzsPrrz its title, this book is an attempt to give a relatively full account of the career 
of Georges Mandel, Prime Minister Clémenceau's powerful chef de cabinet from 
1917 to 1919 and minister of the interior in Paul Reynaud's ill-fated government of 
1940. Favreau's study, however, originally undertaken as a thesis for the diplóme of 
the Institut d'Études Politiques de Bordeaux, does give special emphasis to Mandel’s 
political career in the Gironde, the area he represented in Parliament from 1919 to 
1924 and again from 1928 to 1940. Utilizing the local press, prefectoral reports, and 


personal interviews, Favreau gives a detailed picture of Mandel's electoral battles, ; 
which well illustrate the difficulties that politicians primarily interested in national . 


issues have in getting elected by constituents primarily interested in local affairs. But 
the section on the Gironde represents only about a third of the book. Of the rest, one 
section analyzing Mandel’s personality and political ideas is useful, but the others, 
devoted to Mandel’s early career and his role as a national politician, are based mainly 
on the works of Coblentz, Varenne, and Wormser, and contain little new information. 

Undoubtedly Favreau is repelled by Mandel’s political activities during the 
1920's when his penchant for backstage maneuvers combined with his open’ and 
insulting denunciations of his colleagues created such animosity that one writer called 
him “the most hated man in France.” Favreau finds this “a detestable period” of Man- 
del’s life. Again, however, Favreau is eventually won over by the Mandel of the 
1930's because of his foresighted attempt to get France to resist Nazi Germany by 
force and his attempt to continue the war from North Africa after the disastrous 
defeat of the French army in 1940. Favreau concludes that Mandel failed to achieve 
his aims in foreign and domestic policy largely because he was too much of an 
individualist to seek or obtain the necessary party support, but he considers Mandel's 
life to be "an astonishing lesson in courage and perseverance" because he succeeded 
in overcoming the serious personal handicaps he faced—his Jewish birth, his obscure 
social origins, his physical frailty and unimposing appearance—to become one of the 
leading political figures in the last years of the Third Republic. 


Queen's University Jonn SHERWOOD 


THE OBSTRUCTED PATH: FRENCH SOCIAL THOUGHT IN THE YEARS 
OF DESPERATION, 1930-1960. By H. Stuart Hughes. (New York: Harper and 
Row. 1968. Pp. xi, 304. $6.95.) ` 


The Obstructed Path, a sequel to Hughes’s well-known study of the “generation of 
the 18g0’s,” Consciuusness and Society (1958), explores the period from 1930 to 1960 
in France. Hughes promises a third volume on anti-fascist émigrés from Italy and 
Central Europe in the same period. The “obstructed path,” a metaphor borrowed from 
Alain-Fournier’s novel The Wanderer, describes the psychological state of the French 
intelligentsia who, in the wake of the First World War and the Depression, under- 
went a crisis of confidence in the worth and direction of their culture. Deliberately 
bypassing “intellectuals single-mindedly committed to a political cause,’ Hughes 
presents five groups—historians (Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch), Catholics (Gabriel 
Marcel and Jacques Maritain), writers (Roger Martin du Gard, Georges Bernanos, 
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Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, André Malraux, Charles de Gaulle), philosophers (Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Maurice Merleau-Ponty), and a curious trio, Albert Camus, Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin, and Claude Lévi-Strauss—in search of a “way out," a new mode 
of thought to replace the arrogant self-sufficiency of “classical” French culture. 

Like its companion volume, this is an elegantly written and richly suggestive 
study. The prevailing metaphor is a refreshing organizing principle for the study of 
major if widely diverse thinkers. The chapter on the rise of the Annales group in 
search of a new kind of history will be of particular interest to readers of this journal. 
Hughes's analysis gives rise to some happy juxtapositions: thus de Gaulle joins Mal- 
raux and three other novelists as a seeker after heroism in his Memoirs and in his life. 
One of the other combinations is less compelling. Hughes links Camus, Teilhard 
de Chardin, and Lévi-Strauss, despite their wide divergencies, as heralds of a new 
French cosmopolitanism in their sources (Algeria, China, Brazil) and their reader- 
ship. Yet their most obvious point in common, which Hughes fails to mention, is 
their large audience in America. The reader sometimes has the impression that the way 
‘out is across the Atlantic. 

Other aspects of Hughes’s interpretation are also open to dispute. The scope, 
precluding the extended analysis of any one problem, occasionally provokes over- 
simplification: thus, apropos of Camus’ agony over Algeria, Hughes declares that 
sympathizing with the Arab revolution "presented no serious moral or political 
dilemmas” for other intellectuals of the Left (p. 140), ignoring inter alia the problem of 
treason. More broadly, he betrays a distaste for political ideology, which he treats 
as a kind of weakness, so that Merleau-Ponty’s "ineradicable penchant . . . to look for 
an immanent logic in the course of human affairs” is his “weakest point” (p. 209). 
Nonetheless this is a most welcome book. As a rare and imaginative attempt to treat 
twentieth-century French intellectual life as a whole, it is a remarkable if not always 
a convincing synthesis. 


Yale University Hester EISENSTEIN 


THE WAR OF SUCCESSION IN SPAIN 1700-15. By Henry Kamen. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 436. $8.95.) 


Kamen provides a capsule review of his own book when he writes in the introduc- 
tion that he has not given a comprehensive survey of Spain during the War of 
Succession. Rather, he says, he has published the “first analytical work” dealing with 
the “dark age of modern Spanish historiography.” Kamen is much too modest, for 
his work is not merely a “first.” Though certainly not a comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive view of the early years of Bourbon Spain, it so substantially illuminates many 
important topics as to force revision of the general treatments of the period. 

The author devotes minimal attention to the military and diplomatic aspects of 
the war, concentrating instead upon the establishment of Bourbon administration in 
Spain. He gives a thorough analysis of French motivation and methods in commercial 
and economic penetration, examines the financing of the war, and considers the 
impact of the struggle upon the social structure of Spain. His chapters on the contest 
between Bourbon and Hapsburg in Aragon and Valencia are especially informative 
and, for the first time, show the interesting role of the ambitions and grievances of 
the peasantry. Moreover, Kamen provides fresh information on such figures as 
Orry and Amelot, brings out the abilities and contributions of the little-known Comte 
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de Bergeyck, and pays proper attention to Melchor de Macanaz, the first of the 
great reforming ministers of the Bourbon period. 

Some of Kamen’s general conclusions may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
war had little effect upon population or population growth. (2) French influence on 
the ministers of Philip V has probably been overstated. Though French policy in 
the war was basically self-interested, it was relatively restrained, and the Spanish 
ministers of the new monarch were zealously national in aim. (3) The social structure 
of Spain was not significantly altered. The potentiality for change existed, but the 
Bourbons generally opted for mutual support of the status quo. Leadership did pass 
out of the grandee class into the hands of the lower nobility, however. (4) The 
newly acquired strength of the Crown was to be found in the consolidation of 
regalism, in the reform of the administration (especially the top echelon), and in 
“constitutional unification” accompanied by the simultaneous death of the remnants 
of representative government. l 

While possessed of many strengths, Kamen’s book does have the defects of its vir- 
tues. Thematic unity is lacking. The book frequently seems to be a series of loosely 
connected parts rather than an organic whole. It is hard to grasp the interconnection 
of different factors, and for a narrative framework one must turn elsewhere. Never- 
theless, balanced against careful, penetrating analysis and the presentation of new 
information that is solidly based on thorough archival research, these negative as- 
pects have only minor impact. Kamen's book is not merely the first analytical work 
on the subject; it is fundamental to understanding the early Bourbon period in Spain. 


Brigham Young Umiversity l GerorcE M. Appy 


HET KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN IN DE TWEEDE WEREL- 
DOORLOG. Volume I, VOORSPEL; Volume I, NEUTRAAL; Volume III, 
MEI ’40. By L. de Jong. [Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie.] (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1969. Pp. xi, 772; vii, 540; vii, 558. 41 gls.; 38 gls.; 45 gls.) 


Tue establishment of the Netherlands State Institute for War Documentation (Riyk- 
sinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie) was one of the first actions of the Netherlands 
government on its return from London in May 1945. Louis de Jong, its first permanent 
director, had worked as a journalist in prewar Holland, and in May 1940 had escaped 
to London where he became a staff member of the Netherlands radio service. In 1955 
he was asked by the Netherlands government to write a multi-volume history of the 
Netherlands during the Second World War. The present three volumes are the first 
to be published in a series, which is expected to include eight to nine volumes on 
completion. 

The first volume, Voorspel (Prelude), after a brief treatment of some economic 
and political nineteenth-century themes, deals primarily with the First World War ' 
and the interwar years, particularly the’ Dutch right-wing and fascist movements, 
and the rise of National Socialism in Germany and its reverberations in the Nether- 
lands. The second volume, Neutraal (Neutrality), begins with an extensive portrait 
of Queen Wilhelmina and proceeds to review the period of the “Phony War.” It 
discusses in detail the changes in German campaign plans in the West, the “Venlo 
Incident,” and changes in the Netherlands high command. The third volume, Mei 
1940, (May 1940) deals primarily with the five-day war (May 10-14). 

A study of these first three volumes of de Jong’s work makes it clear that, despite 
its “official” character, this is the work of an individual historian combining personal 
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views and insights with a high level of sophistication and scholarship. By way of 
illustration, in a number of places de Jong takes issue with the conclusions of the 
report of the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry. Also his assessments of the 
queen and the members of the government show a critical sense not handicapped 
by fear of censorship. This does not mean that the author may not have exercised 
some self-restraint with regard to living members of the royal house, or that he may. 
not have de-emphasized certain matters of a more personal nature within the royal 
family, which were not of central importance to his story. 

The author has been able to combine a great amount of detail with a wealth of 
personal judgment because of the variety of his sources and the great amount of 
time and team work that has gone into the book. He has used not only generally 
available source materials such as captured German documents and reports by other 
governments and commissions, but he also had access to special Dutch archives not 
generally open to researchers. In addition de Jong has made extensive use of personal 
interviews and personal letters, some presumably written in response to specific 
questións. l 

Using the materials on hand with great skill, de Jong has succeeded in clarifying 
some historical questions that previous research has failed to resolve fully. For ex- 
ample, the conflict between General Reynders, the Dutch commander in chief at the 
beginning of the war, and the government is explained judiciously. New light is shed 
on the circumstances under which queen and government made the crucial decision 
to leave the country on May 13, 1940, showing that this was not a concerted action as 
has often been assumed. The fact that General Winkelman’s decision on May 14 to 
surrender to the Germans was based not so much on the bombing of Rotterdam as 
on the apparent determination of the Germans to bomb other big cities of the country, 
though not new information, receives a clear emphasis. 

T'wo additional aspects of his work deserve special mention: De Jong writes 
beautifully; anecdotes, graphic descriptions of significant events, and broad judgments 
follow each other so that these scholarly volumes containing much minute detail be- 
come exciting and pleasurable reading; no doubt de Jong's experience with a variety 
of media stands him in good stead. And finally his portraits of some of the major 
figures of the period such as Queen Wilhelmina, Colijn, Mussert, and General 
Winkelman are masterpieces in which approval, even affection, and critical judgment 
are joined to give the reader a convincing and sometimes moving sense of the person 
whose portrait is being drawn. 

The high quality of de Jong’s latest endeavor leads me to express the hope that this 
series will become available to a wider reading public through translation. De Jong’s 
work not only presents a segment of the history of the Second World War, which 
deserves to be read widely, particularly for the purposes of comparative history, but 
. it can also serve as a model of historical method and style for historians everywhere. 


Pitzer College WERNER WARMBRUNN 


NATIONAAL BIOGRAFISCH WOORDENBOEK. Volumes LIII. (Brussels; Kon- 
inklijke Valaamse Academién van Belgié. 1964; 1966; 1968. Pp. x, 984 columns; 
ix, 968 columns, xi; viii, 996 columns, xiv. 600 fr. B.; 600 fr. B.; 700 fr. B.) 

IN 1938, with Volume XXVII (W-Z), the National Biography was completed in 


Belgium. After the First World War interest increased in expanding this series to in- 
clude historical personnages of the major Dutch language or of Flemish origin; and 
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the Royal Flemish Academy of Belgium took the lead. After more than fifteen. years 
of work, three volumes have been published. The skill, learning, and insight of (he 
many contributors results in a production obviously of more immediate appeal to 
specialists in sixteenth- to early twentieth-century cultural, political, and intellectual 
history of the Lowlands. The entire work is one illustration of the divided "two 
cultures or communities" in Belgium, but more importantly, of the intensified pride 
that the non-French Belgians have in their glorious past. 

There is first of all a singularly large amount of material—numerous worthy and 
heretofore unknown reference sources and bibliographical suggestions—contained in 
the work of Professor Duverger and his associates. It is transparently clear that the 
general editors made a thorough and exhaustive search for competent scholars to 
write cach entry, and that in their writings the individual authors displayed immense 
erudition. In general, the nine hundred plus essays are clear, detailed, and accurate. 
I read or sampled over a hundred of them, mostly those dedicated to individuals with 
whom the author was familiar. Those included, it must be noted, are relatively 
secondary figures since most Flemings of utmost importance were already covered 
in the earlier Biography. The most significant major individual covered in this 
three-volume addition is Alexander Farnese, the governor of the southern provinces 
in the late sixteenth century. The subjects range from Alquerus, the eleventh- 
century architect, to Charles Catteau, the mid-twentieth-century ceramist. The selectiv- 
ity process for inclusion is not stated, and therefore one might ask why not the poets 
Joost van den Vondel and Guido Gezelle, anatomist Jan Palfijn or composer Johannes 
Okeghem? More relevant criticism might deal with the length of the separate con- 
tributions. [s not the fourteenth-century mystic Jan van Ruusbroec overdone in fifty- 
four pages (I, columns 797-904)? What really cripples these tomes are the facts that 
brevity was not the goal of most of the contributors, and that the editors were too 
permissive. Cumbersome detail is very often not animated, and in a few cases—on 
Peene (II, 663-72) and on Tassis (II, 842-55)—it is trivial and petty detail, whatever 
the curious researcher may seek. 

Volume III ends with a complete alphabetical index and Volume I commences 
with a listing of the contributors (all Dutch or Flemish except for Professor Raymond 
de Roover of Brooklyn College). 


Tufts University : Prerre-Henri LAURENT 


ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE ET ALPHABETISATION DANS L’AGGLO- 
MÉRATION BRUXELLOISE DE 1830 A 1879. By Herman Boon, P.B. 
[Université de Louvain, Recueil de Travaux d’Histoire et de Philologie, Fourth 
Series, Number 42.] (Louvain: Bibliothéque de l'Université, Bureaux du Recueil; 
distrib. by Éditions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 1969. Pp. xxxvii, 454. 600 fr. B.) 


Tue history of modern Belgium is conditioned by three great antagonisms: pro- 
versus anticlericalism, central versus communal authority, and Flemish versus 
French culture. Anything of importance eventually got caught up in at least one of 
the three. Since primary education became entangled with them all, one would ex- 
pect its history to be fraught with the clash of elemental forces and the passionate 
condemnations of embattled militants. But, alas, science and drama do not mix, and 
Professor Boon has produced here a tome with all the high excitement of a dried 
grasshopper collection in the Museum of Natural History. 

His intent, nonetheless, is good. The book is a study of the development of Belgian 
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systems of primary education and an analysis of their effectiveness in combatting 
iliteracy. His research, furthermore, has been exceptionally thorough. He relies on a 
wide variety of primary sources and taps numerous special collections from over two 
dozen püblic and clerical archives. But above all he is painstakingly methodical— 
so much so that large segments of the book became little more than catalogues of 
material facts concerning each new school in each of his thirty-odd categories. 

“Analphabetism” is apparently a lower degree of illiteracy defined by the inability 
to distinguish between letters. It is a readily available statistical tool for historians, 
since the'analphabetic could not sign his name to such documents as might be pre- 
served in archives—Boon uses marriage license applications. Correlating them in a 
vague sort of way with data drawn from census reports and yearly militia call-up 
examinations, he establishes illiteracy rates for the various sections of Brussels and 
the six communes of its agglomeration at different periods. His problem, then, is to 
justify thése statistical differences, using the local history of primary education. ‘He 
makes no statistical correlations, however, and frequently explains things away in a 
most casual and sometimes unsatisfying manner. Absenteeism, geographical location 
of schools, poor physical facilities, even the use of French in teaching a predominantly 
Flemish population—he examines them all but finds that none is “a sufficient explana- 
tion for the differences in the evolution of analphabetization in the Brussels agglom- 
eration” (p. 418). He finally concludes that the only satisfactory explanation is a 
variation in the levels of material well-being (that is, poverty levels). This is probably 
true, but the conclusion loses most of its force from the fact that nowhere in the book 
has he examined the nelationstip: between material well-being and education and 
illiteracy. 


Lewts and Clark College x * ALLAN H. KITTELL 


GERMANS AND JEWS: THE RIGHT, THE LEFT, AND THE SEARCH 
FOR A “THIRD FORCE” IN PRE-NAZI GERMANY. By George L. Mosse. 
(New York: Howard Fertig. 1970. Pp. 260. $8.95.) 


Tur title of this interesting volume is unfortunate. In the first place, it seemingly 
refers to a largely overworked but at the same time far too broadly conceived problem. 
Secondly, of the seven essays (including the introduction) the last three have only a 
tenuous connection with the Jewish issue. This lack of unity derives mainly from 
the fact that most of the essays were published previously in various yearbooks and 
anthologies. Fortunately, although of somewhat uneven quality, they have remained 
lucid and stimulating in their newly revised form. The introductory chapter deals 
largely with an analysis of the concept of “volkisch.” The fact that it is separated from 
racial-anthropological connotations adds depth to the discussion. The second and 
third essays pertain largely to the issue of.anti-Semitism from the time of the 
Enlightenment to the end of the Second Empire, and in particular to the image of the 
Jew in popular literature. Neither of these well-structured sections breaks new ground, 
however. The fourth essay, “The Influence of the Vólkisch Idea on German Jewry,” is 
far and away the best. In particular the analysis of the impact of the value system of 
the German youth movement on the Jewish youth movement is brilliantly and mov- 
ingly demonstrated. 

The following chapters, “The Corporate State and the Conservative Revolution 
in Weimar Germany” and “Fascism and the Intellectuals,” on the other hand, add little 
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to findings by such authors as Nolte or Klemperer. In the last essay, “Left-wing In- 
tellectuals in the Weimar Republic," Professor Mosse intends to show a close relation- 
ship between the nonparty-bound Left in the Weimar republic and the New Left 
of today in this country. It is true that similarities between diverse intellectual trends 
do exist. Furthermore, it is the privilege and perhaps even the duty of the intellectual 
historian to focus attention on them. Nevertheless the analogies elaborated here look 
somewhat artificial and far-fetched. In itself, the value system of the Weimar left- 
wing intellectual is well perceived but Henrik De Man's theories expressed in Die 
sozialistische, Idee (1933) and Zur Psychologie des Sozialismus (1926) with their 
stress on the ethical content of the movement rather than on the alleged vagueness of 
final goals are regrettably ignored. These books had great influence indeed on Left- 
oriented but not strictly party-bound German youth. The discussion of the impact 
of neo-Kantianism—fully legitimate in itself—cannot quite make up for this omission 
in a volume that has much to offer aside from and beyond what is indicated in the 
title. 


Rutgers University RosrrT A, KANN 


LEBENSFORMEN UND DENKWEISEN DER AKADEMISCHEN WELT 
HEIDELBERGS IM WILHELMINISCHEN ZEITALTER: VORNEHMLICH 
IM SPIEGEL ZEITGENOSSISCHER SELBSTZEUGNISSE. By Helene 
Tompert. [Historische Studien, Number 411.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1969. 
Pp. 139. DM 24.) 


Tompert’s monograph, largely based on some twenty autobiographies of Heidelberg 
scholars and students, is brief and good. The first half contains two chapters on the 
students—their social, religious, and geographical origins, and the informal and 
formal aspects of student life—and two chapters on the professors—their formal rites 
de passages, duties, and privileges, and their informal socializing and intellectual 
circles. Particularly valuable are the descriptions of the "circles" around Max Weber, 
Stefan George, and the Wagnerian Henry Thode, and of the "colonies" of Polish and 
Russian students. Apparently the liveliest centers of intellectual activity among stu- 
dents as well as professors were these marginal men. 

The penultimate chapter examines the relationship of the Heidelberg academic 
world to Wilhelmian politics, culture, religion, and morality. The final chapter com- 
pares Heidelberg with other German universities, and offers observations on the acad- 
emy as a mirror of Wilhelmian society. Most trenchant is Tompert’s view that the 
older university, based on the conservative, bureaucratic elite of Geheimräte, was 
slowly giving way to the liberal, but also romantic Heidelberger Geist represented 
by marginal figures like Weber and George. Given the contradictory forces they 
represent, Tompert’s concluding warning—universities beware of substituting the 
preaching of a world-view for critical research—seems apt. 


Simon Fraser University AnTHUR MrTZMAN 
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DEUTSCHLAND IM ERSTEN WELTKRIEG. Volume I, VORBEREITUNG, 
ENTFESSELUNG UND VERLAUF DES KRIEGES BIS ENDE 1914, edited 
by Fritz Klein; Volume IIl, JANUAR 1915 BIS OKTOBER 1917, edited by 
Willibald Gutsche; Volume III, NOVEMBER 1917 BIS NOVEMBER 1918, 
edited by Joachim Petzold. [Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Institut für Geschichte, Arbeitsgruppe Erster Weltkrieg.] (Berlin: Akademie- 
"Verlag. 1968; 1968; 1969. Pp. xxvi, 514; xxi, 799; xx, 603. DM 25; DM 35; DM 25.) 


— In spite of defects and excesses, this massive effort to set forth the history of Germany 
in the war of 1914-18 is a major achievement of historians in the German Democratic 
Republic. Those of us who read all 1888 pages may be few, but no scholar or serious 
student of the twentieth century can afford to neglect them. I do not know for any 
country in the Four Years’ War a work to rival this one in scope, rich information, 
penetrating commentary, original contribution, and exploitation of so much, and so 
much recent, scholarship. 

For a decade, articles and monographs—such as Kurt Stenkewitz's Gegen Bajonett 
und Dividende (Berlin, 1960) or Joachim Petzold's Die Dolchstosslegende (Berlin, 
1963)—have appeared from the “work-group for the First World War" of the Institute 
for History in the German Academy of Sciences (Berlin), notably the interesting 
papers in Politik im Krieg 1914-1918 (Berlin, 1964). The leader and general editor, 
Fritz Klein, also edited Volume I, on the origins of the war and its course to the end 
of 1914, Willibald Gutsche supervised the “collective of Marxist historians" for the 
longest volume, January 1915 to October 1917, and Petzol directed the final'survey, 
November 1917 to November 1918. The editors’ own sections amount to almost half 
of the elaborately documented account by some twenty writers. They cite archives 
in Potsdam, the Foreign Office in Bonn, Merseburg, Koblenz, Amsterdam, Budapest, 
Dresden, Erfurt, Ludwigsburg, Moscow, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, and microfilms 
from our National Archives. The historiographical essays that introduce each volume 
together provide a considerable monograph on writings on, respectively, the origins 
of the war, the politics of German war aims, and the ending of the war. Many points 
in the volumes as well as the regular belligerence towards "bourgeois historians" 
will be familiar to readers of the Zeitschrift fur Geschichtswissenschaft or Zeitschrift 
für Militárgeschichte. 

German imperialism is the theme of this history, devoted most extensively to 
domestic politics. German imperialism was more responsible than that of any other 
country for launching the war of conquest in order to redivide the world. The thesis 
that Germany from the beginning had no possibility of winning that war is expatiated 
on rather than examined. Writers could hardly attack the German ruling classes more 
devastatingly on these counts and also for the frightfulness in fighting the war and 
for selfishness and self-delusion in keeping the country in the struggle at the cost of 
such crushing losses for their own people and for others until the overwhelming 
defeat of Germany and her allies. Much evidence shows the extension and consolida- 
tion of control of the German economy by financial interests and big business, but the 
masses of often highly interesting information are often subordinated to political 
assertiveness and dogmatism, as well as illuminated by a class analysis of politics. 
Excoriations of Social Democrats and Independent Social Democrats sometimes 
surpasses that of the ruling classes. The Socialists betrayed the interests of the workers 
by supporting the war and working with the rulers so as to obscure its issues. The 
Independents, who receive the passion reserved for political rivals, are flayed for 
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relying on parliamentary struggle and seeking to develop parliamentarianism instead 
of pressing their opposition to the war and recognizing the need for revolution. Pre- 
dictably, the heroes of the account are the small group of revolutionary socialists 
who opposed the war, often, to be sure, with much courage and self-sacrifice, and who 
came to seek the overthrow of the government. They do not escape criticism, how- 
ever, especially for insufficiencies as measured by Russian examples. Surprisingly, 
"bourgeois pacifists" are treated not only at length but with praise for their opposition 
to the war and recognition of the wrongs of the imperial regime. 

'The discussions of war aims and diplomatic history are more than half as long as 
those of domestic politics, and the subjects are of course interwoven. There are some 
original contributions as well as scrutiny of scholarship, but the account largely 
follows Fritz Fischer's important contributions on the continuity of the efforts of the 
German ruling classes to conquer. Sections on warfare are brief and incisive, often , 
highly cogent, as on the spring offensive in 1918 or the military defeat thereafter. 
Consideration of economic and social conditions is shorter than the sections on 
historiography and much focused on imperialist economic interests, but there are 
many statistics and other informative details, useful surveys, and cogent indications 
of the bitter squeeze and distress experienced by many Germans in the war. 

The work suffers from the burden of its political purposes, since the writers are 
not only stronger but much more skillful in attacking historians or political figures 
or in elaborating political dogmas than in searching analysis or the reconstruction of 
persons’ efforts and results. The two barren references to so important and funda- 
mental a scholar as Arthur Rosenberg are shameful. The writers skimp Western 
scholarship, especially in English; the point is all the more serious because they are 
obviously familiar with much of it. While denouncing selfish and self-deluded Ger- 
man ruling classes and their socialist chauvinist lackeys, they seek to inquire neither 
why Germans in such numbers—like people in other countries—responded so simply 
to nationalist appeals, nor why Germans fought so long, so intensely, with such great 
sacrifices and destruction, nor why revolutionary efforts in Germany were so limited 
and so late. (They do not believe them to have been, and they do provide sympathetic 
and. informative treatment of protest groups.) Although the authors point to the late 
'arrival of Germany as an imperialist power and to the recent emergence of German 
finance-capitalism, their declarations provide neither a detailed nor a sufficient explana- 
tion of the widespread savagery of the Germans during the war and the domineering 
of the ruling classes. Dogmatic personification of imperialism substitutes for imagina- 
tive delineation of human beings with foibles and failures and possibly even strengths. 
Only some of the local leaders in the revolutionary socialist movement emerge as men 
of flesh and blood with recognizable pains and problems and zest in life. 

In concentrating on domestic politics and ideologies in political conflict, the writers 
omit tó inquire into the range and achievement of intellectual endeavor during the 
war, nor do they. seek to depict the impact of the war on art and through art during 
the struggle or thereafter. Perhaps the most serious deficiency is that for all the 
mountains of information so little appears, or is sought, to show what the war was 
like for the Germans who fought it, who supported it, or who lived through it. 
Characteristically, the single reference to the moving diary and letters of Kathe Koll- 
witz merely asserts her hopes for justice in the world through the revolution in 
Russia in November 1917; nor do the useful photographs, forty per volume, provide 
any glimpse of the work of that fine, dramatic artist and sympathetic observer of 
Berlin workers, although the text refers to a political drawing in the last weeks of 
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the war. There is not even mention of works such as the letters of Franz Marc, the 
very publishing data of which bespeak the bitter pains of twentieth-century history. 
The great tetralogy of novels by Arnold Zweig, who died in Eastern Germany in 
1968, will not easily be displaced for revelations of what the war was like for Germans. 
While these “Marxist collections" contribute useful history, historians of the Four 
Years’ War have much yet to do, not least in Eastern Germany. 


University of Washington D. E. Emerson’ 


FRAUEN IM KRIEGSDIENST 1914-1945. By Ursula von Gersdorff. [Schriften- 
reihe des Militargeschichtlichen Forschungsamtes, Beiträge zur Militär- und 
Kriegsgeschichte, Number 11.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1969. Pp. 
572, plates unnumbered. DM 38.) 


Ir is appropriate that this extraordinary collection of documents dealing with the 
military role played by German women in two world wars should appear now that the 
movement for women's equality has reawakened. Indeed, the general neglect of this 
subject by scholars indicates how loath male historians are to admit the contributions 
made by women to what was once an exclusively male activity. Such neglect can no 
longer be excused after this publication in some five hundred closely printed pages of 
270 documents culled painstakingly from the various war archives in Munich, 
Stuttgart, Ludwigsburg, and, of course, the federal archive in Koblenz. With this 
wealth of detail, no writer can be content to restrict a discussion of women in modern 
war to a few generalizations about war helping to "liberate" wornen. 

Women were indispensable for the conduct of the wars of 1914-45. The documents 
in this collection show the development of the grudging recognition of this neces- 
sity in Germany. What emerges most clearly is the encumbrance provided by the 
traditional male ideology for the efficient waging of modern war. Even though, 
by 1939, German economists (unlike 1914) recognized the vital role of women in 
modern economies, before neither war did German political or military leadership plan 
in any significant way for the use of women in the military effort. Indeed, in both 
wars the incorporation of women was a sign of the increasing desperation of military 
„effort. Indeed, in both wars, the incorporation of women was a sign of the increasing 
desperation of military leaders. But in contrast to America and England, extreme 
necessity never caused the German army to grant official military status to women, 
even those in uniform. 

Several other topi¢s are discussed in this important collection: the organized struggle 
of German women in both wars for male recognition of the services they could 
perform; the problems and confusions involved in the incorporation of women into 
the military effort; the proliferating duties of women from nursing to manning 
antiaircraft stations; and the particular struggle against Hitler's preadolescent views, 
which suffused Nazi ideology—the confusion of officials forced to reconcile the 
recruitment of women with Nazi ideas of male superiority, an ideology that made for 
administrative chaos and prevented the integration of the women’s services into a 
single unit, makes for comic reading. We are given further documentary evidence 
of social discontent within the Third Reich—there were persistent complaints about 
the preferential treatment given upper-class women—and detailed statistical evidence 
about volunteers and draftees, their occupations and social origins. The wealth of 
information concerning the planning, organization, and establishment of the various 
women’s services is invaluable for the historian of Nazi society and institutions. 
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Miss von Gersdorff has thus provided the documentation for a definitive study 
of “women at war” in Germany. Given her previous articles and good introduction 
to this volume; it is to be hoped that she herself will write such a work. My only 
criticism is the note of pride in the female military role that creeps into Miss von 
Gersdorff's prose. Women have proved themselves the equal of men in almost every 
area of modern life, and it is only to be expected that they should wish to do so in the 
art of warfare as well. That they should take pride in this achievement demonstrates 
that both sexes are indeed "human, all too human." 


Rutgers University Hanor» L, Poor 


EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE UND PREUSSISCHER STAAT IN DEN AN- 
FANGEN DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK: MÓGLICHKEITEN UND GREN- 
ZEN IHRER ZUSAMMENARBEIT. By Claus Motschmann. [Historische 
. Studien, Number 413.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1969. Pp. 147. DM 22.) 


EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE UND DEMOKRATIE NACH 1945: EIN BEITRAG 
ZUM PROBLEM, DER POLITISCHEN THEOLOGIE. By Hans Gerhard 
Fischer. [Historische Studien, Number 407.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1970. 
Pp. 247. DM 36.) 


Tue affairs of the German Evangelical Church received much attention in the 
English-speaking world during the Nazi era. Pastor Niemóller, for example, came 
to be seen as a hero of Christian resistance against the Nazi totalitarian state, and the 
lively interest in the career of Bonhoeffer since the war has often reinforced this image. 
The very different traditions of German Protestantism and English liberalism were 
insufficiently appreciated, however. Two- recent additions to the valuable series 
Historische Studien deserve consideration, for they throw more light on the tangled 
question of church-state relations and make it clear that the simple equations of former 
years need to be revised. 

Claus Motschmann, a pupil of Professor Bussmann, has sought to challenge the 
view, expounded by Kupisch, Mehnert, and Dahm, that the clergy of the Evangelical 
Church in the Weimar period remained conservative, patriotic, and paternalist— 
interested in overthrowing both the injustices of Versailles and the democratic 
structures under which they were reluctantly obliged to live. He is concerned to 
stress the efforts at renewal that the church undertook, only to be repulsed by the 
ideological fixations of the Social Democrats, whose first actions in November 1918, 
under education minister Hoffmann, were nihilistically anticlerical. The hope of 
certain churchmen that disestablishment and the removal of the Kaiser would give 
the church its freedom were thwarted by the determination of the Socialists, and 
above all the DDP, to maintain state control of the church in the name of so-called 
“democratization.” The attempt to reform the church from outside and above, not 
surprisingly, aroused strong resistance, not least on theological grounds. And it is 
significant that Westphalia, where orthodox theology was strongest, was to be the area 
of most opposition, both in the 1920" s and again in the 1930’s. . 

Motschmann shows a clear picture of the conflicts that arose between those who 
wished to initiate a new and democratic church in tune with the new needs of 
society, and those. who sought to defend the integrity of its theological witness above 
and beyond passing political or social conditions. The crisis, which in England occur- 
red over prayer book revision, here took on wider and deeper implications. Motsch- 
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mann's able analysis of the records of the Prussian church gives valuable insights into 
the background of the church-state conflicts and-of the rival understandings of what 
the church should be and do, which were to divide the German Evangelical Church 
irreparably in the following decade. 

In the circumstances of physical destruction and moral shame following the end 
of the war in 1945, the issues of church and state became even more acute. H. 
Fischer's excellently scholarly contribution outlines clearly the debates that ensued 
between those who sought to use the opportunity of political collapse to reform and 
refound the church on a basis of repentance for past errors and an outright commit- 
ment to democracy, and those who sought to create a conservative bulwark against 
the dangers of revolution and communism. His sympathies are clearly with the for- 
mer group, and he is strongly critical of the missed opportunities that paved the way 
for the restoration, in both church and state, of. conservative and hierarchial patterns, 
so well exemplified in the paternalist regime of Dr. Adenauer. He has added not 
merely a historical narrative but an extensive analysis of the theological positions 
adopted amongst West German theologians in defense of these traditional positions. 
His criticism of the Lutheran readiness to come to terms with the “establishment” in 
the present West German republic provides interesting parallels and contrasts with 
the reluctant process of accommodation described by Motschmann in the circum- 
stances of the preceding generation. 


University of British Columbia | Jonn S. Conway 


THEODOR HEUSS UND DIE WEIMARER REPUBLIK: EIN BEITRAG 
ZUR GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN LIBERALISMUS. By Modris Ek- 
steins. [Stuttgarter Beitráge zur Geschichte und Politik, Number 3.] (Stuttgart: 
Ernst Klett Verlag. 1969. Pp. 204. DM 32.) 


DER CHRISTLICH-SOZIALE VOLKSDIENST: VERSUCH EINER PRO- 
TESTANTISCHEN PARTEI IN DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Günter 
Opitz. [Beitráge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien, Number 37.] (Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1969. Pp. 371. DM 48.) 


Turzs& books address themselves to one of the causes often cited for the Weimar 
Republic's demise—the fragmentation of the German electorate into a multitude of 
splinter parties. Both studies were originally written as dissertations and are therefore 
quite narrow in scope. But since they contain much fresh material, they are also 
useful. The Canadian historian Modris Eksteins has written the shorter but more in- | 
teresting book. It centers on Theodor Heuss, prominent member of the German 
Democratic party (DDP) during the Weimar years and president of the German 
Federal Republic after World War II. Eksteins presents:a good brief survey of the 
DDP's decline from mainstay of the moderate Left in 1919 to mere splinter party 
(renamed Staatspartei) in 1933. His picture of Heuss, while favorable, is not un- 
critical. Ori the plus side, Eksteins stresses Heuss's genuine concern with breathing 
life into the concept of "national democracy." As journalist, Reichstag deputy, and 
teacher at Berlin's Hochschule für Politik, he tried valiantly to counteract the claim 
of the antirepublican Right that democracy was a Western import alien to Germany. 
On the minus side, Eksteins points to Heuss's Francophobia, his hatred of Stresemann, 
and his ambivalent attitude toward the Social Democratic Party (SPD) as major 
obstacles to a policy of compromise that might have helped consolidate the forces of 
moderation. 
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The book by Opitz on the Christlich-soztale Volksdienst is more detailed. The 
CSVD was a merger in 1930 of two small.Protestant factions—the South-German 
.Christlicher Volksdienst and the Christlich-soziale Reichsvereinigung—that had 
split off from the German National People’s Party (DNVP). The CSVD started off 
promisingly with fourteen deputies; but by 1932 these had dwindled to three. Its 
major interest derives from the fact that it was the only strictly Protestant party in the 
Weimar Republic. It was not, however, the only or even the major party attracting 
Protestant votes; as in the past, the DNVP continued to do that. The added draw- 
back, that the CSVD had neither the full support of the Protestant churches nor of 
the clergy, helps account for the party’s weakness, as did the lack of outstanding 
leaders, a powerful press, and funds. 

Both DDP/Staatspartei and CSVD supported the Weimar Republic and thus were 
caught in the cross fire of radical extremists from Right and Left. Both, in different 
ways, hoped to bridge the gap between the middle and lower classes by concentrating 
on domestic reforms. They both stood in the shadow of Fredrich Naumann, Heuss’s 
mentor and friend; yet they never asked themselves whether Naumann’s oldfashioned 
blend of nationalism and socialism was really the best antidote to Hitler’s heady brew 
of national-socialism. Neither the Staatspartei nor the CSVD really understood what 
Nazism was all about, though in this they were hardly unique. Schemes to join 
forces with other moderate groups were considered, but only halfheartedly. To 
collaborate with the SPD was unthinkable to the leading conservatives in both 
parties. The Staatsparter preferred to remain “small, but pure." Small it certainly 
was, but pure? When Hitler asked the Reichstag for ‘absolute powers, the Staatspartei 
deputies gave in, including Heuss. He would have preferred to abstain but he bowed 
to party discipline. The CSVD went further and expressly endorsed the ponb 
Act of March 23, 1933. Only. the SPD voted against it. 


Yale University Hans W. i 


WIDERSTAND—STAATSSREICH—ATTENTAT: DER KAMPF DER OPPOSI- 
TION GEGEN HITLER. By poer Hoffmann. (Munich: R. Piper & Co. 1969. 
Pp. 988. DM 58.) 


THE GERMAN RESISTANCE TO HITLER: RESISTANCE THINKING ON 
FOREIGN POLICY, by Hermann Graml; SOCIAL VIEWS AND CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PLANS OF THE RESISTANCE, by Hans Mommsen; RESISTANCE 
IN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT, by Hans-Joachim Reichhardt; POLITICAL 
AND MORAL MOTIVES BEHIND THE RESISTANCE, by Ernst Woif. Intro- 
duction by F. L. Carsten. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1970. Pp. xix, 281. $7.95.) 


Mr. Horrmann, who currently teaches history at the University of Northern Iowa, 
reaches no startling new conclusions in his massive monograph, but his painstaking 
research permits authoritative judgments on the details of his predecessors’ work and 
adds significantly to our factual knowledge of the German opposition. 

In tracing prewar efforts to remove Hitler, Hoffmann insists on the crucial impor- 
tance of the Munich Agreement, arguing that by September 1938 the conspiracy was 
so widespread and strong that it might well have changed the course of history if only 
outside forces had cooperated. Instead, the West rescued Hitler at Munich and gave 
those who sought to overthrow him “a blow from which they could not recover." 
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The author describes some seven carefully planned attempts to kill Hitler and follows 
the frustrations and failures of each in excruciating detail. Using the brilliant historical 
detective work of Anton Hoch, he agrees that the bombing of the Bürgerbràukeller on 
November 8, 1939, was not planned by the SS for purposes of propaganda; it was done 
by a loner, the intrepid cabinetmaker Georg Elser. 

The main focus—indeed, almost half the book—is placed on the Stauffenberg 
conspiracy. While giving due credit to such studies as those of Kramarz, Ritter, 
Schramm, and Zeller, the author uses his own impressive and imaginative research to 
correct previous misunderstandings and to provide new information with regard to 
plans, dates, timing, and personnel. He differs sharply from the conclusions of Wheeler- 
Bennett and others that General Fellgiebel, a conspirator in charge of military com- 
munication, was chiefly to blame for the collapse of the July conspiracy by failing to 
blow up the communication center at the Wolfschanze. Hoffmann defends Fellgiebel 
convincingly, arguing that such demolition would have been "first, impossible and 
second, senseless.” A footnote of 71 lines establishes that Colonel Brandt did not in 
fact push Stauffenberg’s briefcase to another side of the table support. Another note of 
78 lines shows why it took Stauffenberg two hours to fly from Rastenburg to Berlin. 
We learn that Hitler wore long white underwear on that day, even though the heat 
was oppressive, and another 96 lines of footnote give sources for the exact wording 
and timing of the first dispatches from the Bendlerstrasse sent out by the conspirators. 
The failure of the putsch is traced meticulously—often hour by hour—in Berlin, in all 
twenty of the WeArkreise, in Prague, in Vienna, and in Paris. The torture and death of 
the conspirators are described with horrifying precision. 

The book is not without faults: there is no overall concluding appraisal; there is 
redundancy of phrase and repetition of detail; in spite of the comprehensive title, such 
resistance groups as the White Rose and the Rote Kapelle are given short shrift, and the 
treatment of Fromm and Kluge seems too charitable for such despicable opportunists. 
Nevertheless, this dense volume with its two hundred pages of closely argued footnotes 
and extensive use of archival, manuscript, and oral testimony, fulfills the author’s ambi- 
tious goal of writing the most completely documented narrative history of the German 
resistance movement to date. Whatever else is read on the subject, Hoffmann’s indis- 
pensable reference work must also be consulted. 

. The essays, each written by a German specialist, discuss important problems of the - 
German resistance with judgment and candor and offer the kind of interpretive judg- 
ment often lacking in Hoffmann’s narrative history. 

In his strikingly frank article on foreign policy, Graml shows that Goerdeler and 
the conservatives were never quite able to reconcile their hopes for a supranational 
solution in central Europe with their desire to fulfill traditional national aims from a 
position of German strength. The author concludes that their Ostpolitik was anachronis- 
tic and unlikely to have achieved the stability they sincerely wanted: “The revival of 
the imperial concept would have been intolerable to Europe .... There was never the 
remotest chance of making peace with Western powers on such a basis” (p. 25). Con- 
servatives of the resistance agreed with Hitler about the necessity for territorial revision 
of Versailles. They broke with him over the means he used, for they were appalled 
both by Hitler’s determination to resort to war and by his pact with Bolshevik Russia. 

In discussing social views of the resistance leaders, Hans Mommsen concludes that 
their central purpose was the “de-massing of the masses” (Entmassung der Masse). 
They rejected both communism and Western democracy. As humanist elitists 
who were much influenced by Nietzsche and Jesus, they emphasized the importance of’ 
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human personality rather than. universality or individuality, and they sought an order 
that would provide the conditions for personal, intellectual, and religious development. 
In economic policy the Resistance was split. Goerdeler attacked the Kreisau circle as 
“drawing-room Bolshevists"; they, in turn, derided Goerdeler as a neo-Brüning who 
roundly damned Keynes, the New Deal, and “the Marxist theory of the 8hour day.” 
All resistance groups found it easier to set forth ideal goals than to plan the institutions 
for their realization. 

As Reichhardt notes in his essay on the difficult topic of resistance in the labor 
movement, the lack of source materials makes it unlikely that a thorough history of 
German labor’s opposition to Hitler can ever be written. In his thoughtful essay, how- 
ever, the author has helped greatly to increase our knowledge of the problem. Com- 
munist leaders come out badly here. They failed utterly to understand the threat of 
Hitler, and in their blind hatred of the SPD refused to join in efforts to thwart his 
coming to power. And after 1933 Communist policy as dictated by the Kremlin was 
totally ignorant of German conditions. It continued to demand that the party members 
distribute the hackneyed Communist propaganda produced in Moscow. Loyal Com- 
munists who followed such orders were easily rounded up by the Gestapo, In numbers 
larger than any other. resistance group, thousands of Communist workers suffered 
unspeakable torture and death. Other opposition organizations such as the New Begin- 
nen are also treated briefly but effectively. 

In a survey of the well-worked field of resistance to Hitler on moral and religious 
grounds, Ernst Wolf concludes, as have so many others, that the heroic resistance of 
individual Christians contrasts lamentably with the role played by organized Christi- 
anity. Both the Protestant and Catholic churches hailed Hitler as a savior from atheistic 
communism; both preached obedience to secular authority; and neither took a firm 
stand against the regime, whicli was indeed, in Gladstone's phrase, "the negation of God 
erected into a system of government." 

These thoughtful essays reinforce the impression gained in larger and more de- 
tailed studies: the resistance to Hitler’s barbarism by decent German citizens was 
widespread and genuine—and tragically ineffective. 


Williams College R. G. L. Warre 


ECONOMIA E SOCIETÀ IN PIEMONTE DALL'UNITÀ AL 1914. By Valerio 
Castronovo. [Studi e ricerche di storia economica italiana nell’eta del Risorgi- 
mento.] (Milan: Banca Commerciale Italiana. 1969. Pp. 409.) 


Tue present volume in the series of studies on the Italian economy sponsored by the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana concentrates upon developments in Piedmont from unifica- 
tion to World War I; it is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the influence of 
Cavour's free trade policies and the initial impact of the French market upon the area, 
Part II examines the cost and consequences ef Piedmont's incorporation into the na- 
tional market, and Part III describes the region's industiral spurt forward. 

In the first part Castronovo shows that twenty years after unification, Piedmont pre- 
served an agrarian economy characterized by the persistence of peasant proprietors. 
Indeed he contends that the compulsive drive of the peasantry to become landowners 
funneled savings into mortgages that rendered difficult the accumulation of capital for 
improvement and innovation. Hence his findings support the case made by Romeo in 
his Risorgimento e capitalismo (1959) that fragmentation of the land—so ardently 
desired by democratic reformers—worked to arrest Italy’s evolution of a more modern 
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economy. Castronovo demonstrates that free trade conspired with the system of small 
holdings to retard Piedmont's economic growth. 

. In the second section the author catalogues the series of events—agrarian crisis, 
tariff war with France, speculation in the building industry, and the failure of the 
credit institutes—that broke the back of the Piedmont's traditional economic struc- 
ture. Relying upon the available statistics, he describes the disruption in the countryside , 
and the dislocation in the silk industry at the turn of the century. Financially it pro- 
voked a re-allocation of capital, which the author believes paved the way for the ' 
growth of the cotton industry. He views protectionism positively, indicating that the 
tariffs of 1878 and 1887 assured the cotton industry a slice of the home market and 
served to attract Swiss, German, and domestic capital. This capital, he insists, provided 
cotton producers with a ‘modern corporate base and the means to mechanize. In turn, 
the expansion of the cotton industry stimulated the economy of the entire area, pro- 
viding the preliminary conditions for the industrial "take-off" in Piedmont. 

The concluding chapters dwell: upon the factors that facilitated Piedmont’s economic ' 
transformation in 1905-10, paying particular attention to the policy of industrial pro- 
motion adopted by the municipality of Turin and the influx of corporate capital into the 
automobile industry. The interpenetration of industry, agriculture, and finance capital is 
examined, as well as the modifications this brought about in the countryside. These 
same pages provide an analysis of the changes produced in labor-management relations: 
and in the region's political life. 

Interestingly enough, Castronovo ties the success of Giolitti’s industrial democracy 
and social reformism in the Piedmont to its economic development. This, like most of 
his other observations, is well documented by a series of sources drawn from private 
and public archives. In addition to the invaluable information about the process of 
modernization in Piedmont, the work contains important insights applicable to the 
peninsula as a whole. Consequently the specialist who strives to overcome the author's 
cumbersome style of writing will be well rewarded by reaching the valuable material 
contained in this study. 


Brooklyn, New York . Frank J. Coppa 
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LISLAM ET LA CROISADE: IDEOLOGIE ET PROPAGANDE DANS LES 
REACTIONS MUSULMANES AUX CROISADES. By Emmanuel Sivan. (Paris: 
Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient Adrien Maisonneuve. 1968. Pp. 222. 46.50 fr.) 


' 


Tuts is a splendid book on an apparently unpromising subject, and is highly recom- 
mended to all serious students of the Crusades. By systematically following the Koranic 
prescription of jhdd—eternal war against the enemies of Islam, to defend and extend 
its frontiers—as preached and practiced in Syria and Egypt from the seventh-century 
conquest to the expulsion of the Franks in 1291, M. Sivan has thrown clear and con- 
vincing light on hitherto unexplained fluctuations and reversals in rulers' policies and 
their popular support, culminating in the Mamluk sultans’ successful “multiple jihad” 
against the menacing Mongols, their Armenian allies, the Franks on the coast, and even 
the Nubians. 

His exhaustive scholarship is evidenced not only by thoroùgh documentation and 
judicious annotation and by an excellent bibliography, but particularly by his skilled 
use of a wide range of materials, both published and unpublished. He traces the decline 
in belligerence in Syria before 1097, the panicky but nonideological reaction to the 
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First Crusade, the establishment of a modus vivendi, which crumbled after 1118 be- 
cause of Frankish greed and bigotry, and the initial reconquest (of Edessa in 1144) by 
Zengi, whose motives and achievements were exaggerated by propagandists. 

With Nur-ad-Din (1146-74) we start the “decisive phase” of intensive DEEA 
stressing the sanctity of Jerusalem and Moslem unity against Frankish interlopers; 
Saladin (1174-93) built skillfully on this basis to achieve virtual success, only to lose 
portions to the Third Crusade. His Aiyübid successors paid lip-service to the jihad 
ideal but were so venal and apathetic that the vigorous and pious Mamluks, aided by 
religious leaders and popular enthusiasm, easily overthrew them and engineered their 
subsequent triumphs. 

Space is lacking to detail the ramifications of the author's modest but convincing 
thoughts—on native Christians, on juridical and epic literature, on Sunnite-Shi‘ite 
and Shafi‘ite-Hanbalite disputes, on individual personalities and'dynastic “images”— 
but all are carefully analyzed, judiciously qualified, and thoroughly documented—in a 
word, impeccable. 


Princeton, N. ]. l Nes Harry W. HAZARD 


J 

. HISTOIRE DES PRIX ET DES SALAIRES DANS L'ORIENT MEDIEVAL. By, 
Eliyahu Ashtor. [École Pratique des Hautes Études-VI? Section. Centre de Re- 
cherches Historiques. Monnaie, prix, conjoncture, Number 8.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
1969. Pp. 572. 98 fr.) 
` BEForE economic historians can aeaa analyze medieval European or Islamic 
economic history, the scattered data from a myriad of sources must be gathered, com- 
pared, and put into some rational, comparable form. Professor Eliyahu Ashtor’s massive 
study of prices and salaries in Iraq, Egypt, and Syria with comparative data for the north- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean represents a major step toward that goal, Not only has 
this Israeli scholar combed the Arab chronicles, geographies, and encyclopedias for their 
relatively infrequent and isolated references but he has also included very important 
data from the Geniza documents, from European accounts, from travelers, and, for 
the first time on a large scale, from the archives of Venice, Ragusa, and Prato. Each 
chapter—two on Iraq to the Mongo! conquest, two on Syria to the Ottoman conquest, 
three on Egypt to the Ottoman conquest, and the conclusion, which gives the data on 
the European coast of the Mediterranean—follows a similar pattern. First there is a 
. general statement on social and political conditions, then a brief summary of the 
monetary system and a listing of all of the available price data for wheat, barley, 
bread, spices, textiles, rents, and salaries; also there is a survey of the cost of living and, 
finally, an account of salaries. While Professor Ashtor's data are not absolutely com- 
plete, it is unlikely that any new data, particularly for the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries where the Arabic and European archival material is so rich, will indicate 
fundamentally different economic patterns. ` 

However, it is just this concern for thoroughness that has led to a'number of reser- 
vations about the use of this work. A number of Professor Ashtor’s important ideas 
as to why certain price trends prevailed—demographic changes and specific military 
factors, for examples, are buried between sentences filled with numbers and percentages. 
While there are numerous tables that list the data by date, price, and source, many of 
these tables lack complete titles for easy reference, and there is no general list of them. 
With the exception of the chapter on Mamluk Egypt, there is no easy way to translate 
the prices in the tables and text into comparative units of gold, as it is not always clear 
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from the section on the monetary system which is the appropriate exchange rate for a 
given date. While the extensive footnotes reflect the wide range of medieval and modern 
sources used by Professor Ashtor, the “bibliography” leaves out many of these modern 


"works and is, in fact, a list of abbreviations arranged by type of source and not alpha- 


betically. 

All of this is meant as a warning to the proverbial general reader and even the. 
student of Near Eastern history that this is not an introductory survey. In fact, Profes- 
sor Ashtor’s work must be considered an essential source for the scholar of medieval 
Near Eastern and European economic history who wishes to investigate in depth the 
changes in prices and salaries in the medieval Islamic and Mediterranean world. 


University of Washington Jere L. BACHARACH 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST: 1914-1924. By Howard M. Sachar. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. xiii, 518, xxix. $12.50.) 


. SsgAsoNzD travelers have a rule of thumb that hotels named “The Central Palace" are 


x 


usually neither central nor palatial. The word "emergence," much in vogue in titles of 
historical works, is getting to be equally misleading. Professor Sachar's popularized 
account of the decade 1914-24 is more concerned with the demise of the old Ottoman 
Empire than it is with the "emergence" of the new Middle East. His limitation of the 
Middle East to "the lands and peoples of Western Asia" seems pedantic. It does, how- 
ever, allow him to finesse the problems posed by Egypt and to say little about Lebanon 
and Syria, while devoting most of his attention to Turkey, Iraq, and, Palestine. He 
also includes a great deal of pedestrian powder-and-shot military history, complete 
with mislabeled maps. i l 

Professor Sachar's style is flowing, but his torrent of words provides few new in- 
sights, The trusty old cliches, somewhat dressed up with new adjectives, about the ineffi- 
ciency of the Ottoman Empire and its decline still shine through. Here, as in other 
cases too, we are dealing with a historian whose cultural values are largely Euro- 
centric, and who has no intimate knowledge of Ottoman history or of the Turkish 
and Arabic languages. His control of Turkish geography is also defective. The Golden 
Horn and the Bosphorus are not interchangeable terms (Chapter 1), and even in 
Mustafa Kemal's early days Ankara was not separated from Constantinople by "two 
hundred miles of harsh mountainous terrain" (p. 415). 

Although Professor Sachar casts words about with abandon, he fails to come to 
grips in psychological terms with any of the actors in his large cast of characters. He 
speaks of “Berlin’s coup in maneuvering the Ottoman Empire into the war” as “a 
stupendous one" (p. 33). Such a view is only possible by neglecting the personality of 
Enver Pasha. Similarly, Mustafa Kernal's selection of Ismet Pasha to head the Turkish 
delegation to Lausanne is far more complex than Sachar’s view that Ismet possessed the 
qualities of toughness and loyalty (pp. 448-49). Anyone can make mistakes, but this 
book conveys the distinct impression that style is more important than accuracy, and 
that how one says something matters more than what one says. 

Surveys have their place, but in the Middle Eastern field the need is for basic 
research rather than for syntheses of other syntheses. One is hard pressed, therefore, 
to find justification for the publication of this work. Professor Sachar- does emphasize 
the long-standing Russian interest in this part of the world, but that.is neither new 
nor sufficient. 


Princeton University NORMAN Irzkowirz 
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JEWS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY EGYPT. By Jacob M. Landau. [New York 
University Studies in Near Eastern Civilization, Number 2.] (New York: New 
York University Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 354. $12.50.) 


Wrrurn the period covered by this volume the Jewish population in Egypt increased 
more than eightfold—from an estimated seven thousand during the first half of the 
nineteenth century to nearly sixty- thousand in 1917. Immigration, the main factor in 
this growth, was due to flight from persecution and general insecurity in Russia, 
Rumania, Morocco, the Yemen, and Turkish lands as well as to the pull of economic 
opportunity and equal legal status that British control brought in its train. By the time 
of World War I, a number of Jewish communities of importance had developed, 
notably in Cairo and Alexandria. The evolution of these communities is the theme 
of the book. 

Archival material in Egypt has been unavailable to the author, a member of the 
faculty of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He has, however, made good use of 
printed sources and information gleaned from archives in Jerusalem and the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle in Paris and from the British, French, and Italian foreign minis- 
tries. From these fragmentary and fugitive sources, he has sketched the outlines of the 
demographic and occupational patterns, the religious and cultural life, and the philan- 
thropic efforts of the Jewish communities. The book contains a text of 125 pages and 
a valuable collection of documents in Hebrew, Arabic, and the European languages. 
'The picture that emerges is that of a heterogeneous and fragmented population strug- 
gling against heavy odds to strike root in an unfriendly environment and to maintain 
its religious and cultural identity. Whether and to what extent Egyptian Jews were 
involved in British and French economic imperialism has not been probed, doubtless 
because of the unavailability of the necessary source material. 

'The traditional status of Jews in a Moslem state was one of inferiority and inse- 
curity. British control brought legal equality, but the time-honored social distance and 
hatred persisted. As a result, the Jews remained an apolitical element, and many of 
them, like other foreigners, retained their old citizenship or sought the protection of 
European powers. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, a change was evident in the traditional 
occupational structure of the large majority. In addition to peddling, small financial 
operations, and crafts, Jews found employment as clerks in foreign commercial enter- 
rises and the consulates, and some entered the liberal professions. The Oriental pattern 
of a few wealthy families and a precarious livelihood for the many remained, however. 

Throughout the period, religion was the distinctive mark of Egyptian Jews, but 
Western influence caused erosion in religious observance. The communities maintained 
their synagogues and charitable institutions. The education of the children was a 
continuous struggle, with frequent appeals for aid to the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
The curriculum, which emphasized languages evidently as a means of livelihood, 
encouraged a shallow and Levantine education. Culturally, Egyptian Jewry of the 
nineteenth century was quite barren. Western influence loosened the foundations of 
tradition but did not serve as a European cultural leaven among the masses of Egyp- 
tian Jews. : 


` 


City College of New York i Oscar I. Janowsky 
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A MODERN HISTORY OE SYRIA: INCLUDING LEBANON AND PALES- 
TINE. By 4. L. Tibawi. ([New York:] St. Martin's Press. 1969. Pp. 441. $10.95.) 


'Tus three sections into which this work divides itself are quite different in intrinsic 
qualities. The last, and by far the shortest, treats Syria since 1920. Tibawi’s view of the 
French mandatory regime in Syria (Lebanon and Palestine are excluded) is that of an 
Arab nationalist. When writing of recent events, however, his Nasserist sympathies lead 
him to opinions of the Syrians very similar to those expressed by the French colonialists. 

The opening section, which comprises one-half the book, is an excellent general 
history of geographical Syria from the end of the eighteenth century to 1914. Of 
special importance is the analysis of how the policies of the European powers, the 
activities of missionaries, and the T'urkish reforms led to the development of religious 
antagonisms and the emergence of Arab hostility to both the West and the Ottoman 
state. The author's emphasis on Ottoman state and Moslem private educational activity 
and his description of ‘Abd al-Hamid Il's reign are notable advances over the usual 
treatments. Not surprisingly, in a work of this breadth, some of the author's judg- 
ments are questionable. One such is his view that Sharif Husein was exiled to Istanbul 
as "a form of check on Arab claims to the Caliphate" (p. 171), a judgment that 
foreshadows the approach in the remaining division of the book. : 

In the middle section, Tibawi offers a new study of Anglo-French policies toward 
geographical Syria during 1914-20, which, unlike hitherto published accounts, is based 
on full use of the unpublished British official records. Writing in the tradition exemplified 
by Antonius, the author depicts Husein as motivated solely by Arab nationalism from 
beginning to end and as the central figure who possessed a mandate from the Arab 
nation. The author does not explicitly claim unmitigated British duplicity, as other 
writers in the tradition have, but he uses his evidence, often obscurely, to identify 
British knaves or fools. What his evidence does show is that there was great divergence 
of opinion among British officials, as existing studies have already shown. I see no 
reason to change any of my views concerning Husein and the Arab revolt or to modify 
the general conclusions of Kedourie and Zeine regarding Anglo-French relations with 
the Hashimites. These are admittedly difficult questions. Moreover, the doubts ex- 
pressed here may arise from the Tibawi's compression of the material in order to 
present it as a portion of a general history. It is to be hoped that he will present the 
results of his researches more fully in his promised work on “Anglo-Arab relations 
concerning both parts of Palestine." 


University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign C. Ernest Dawn 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF IRAN. Volume V, THE SALJUQ AND MON- 
GOL PERIODS. Edited by J. 4. Boyle. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1968. Pp. xiii, 762. $12.50.) 


'Tuis is the first of the projected eight volumes of this series to appear. “The aim,” 
according to the jacket, "is to provide a collection of readable essays rather than a 
catalogue of information. . . . It is hoped that the volumes will act as a stimulus to 
specialists; but they are primarily concerned to answer the sort of questions about the 
past and present of Iran that are asked by the non-specialist." 

By this canon much of the volume is disappointing, valuable and welcome though 
it is. How can it be otherwise when over forty-seven per cent of the text is given to 
political and dynastic history, unless the two authors are paragons of writing skill? 
For the Mongols the editor comes nearer to an acceptable balance, but the Saljuq 
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chapter is far too long (202 pages) and packed with detailed reference information. 
Most of this half of the book should have appeared in monographs, with these chapters 
a fraction of their length, viewing the significance of the forest instead of losing the 
lay reader among the trees. In the forest are hidden fine brief interpretations; but they 
are scattered, unconnected, and never set in any bas-relief pattern to attract the atten- 
tion of the nonspecialist. One asks if the editor might not have wrought better balance. 

The handling of the sources is competent and judicious. Yet many readers will | 
regret that there is not some detailed critique of the sources and attendant problems, 
either in the introduction or the appendix. 

The next longest essay (Chapter 2), “The Internal Structure of the Saljuq Empire,” 
is the competent, integrated, and structured discussion we would expect from Professor 
Lambton. Here and there the non-specialist may get bogged down amidst detail, but the 
sense of authoritative, structured treatment should sustain him to the next, more selec- 
tive discussion. 

'The rest of the volume will be more to the taste of the educated lay reader, yet 
also highly appreciated by the specialist. 

For the Mongol period social history is concerned with general socioeconomic 
conditions in comparative contrast to Saljuq—a good summary, with adaptations, of 
his relevant book in Russian by Professor Petrushevsky of Leningrad. One wishes he 
would not use the term "feudal" so loosely, as though in all respects it paralleled 
medieval Europe; and that the litterateurs, especially poets, be more laid under tribute 
for the enrichment of social history. Persian.historians generally have yet to exploit the . 
wealth embedded in literature. The new generation must learn to correct this. 

'The interested reader will enjoy the superb chapter by Professor Rypka on the 
poets and prose writers of the combined periods, from Sana'i to Sa'di, and beyond, 
including the great mystics. Here is a fascinating fusion of social and intellectual his- 
tory, to point the way for future efforts. 

Professor Bausani's essays on religion are balanced and perceptive, but regrettably 
short. We may be grateful that the late Professor Hodgson of Chicago, before his 
untimely and lamented death, provided his mature interpretive summary of Iranian 
Isma’ilism in this period. Stimulating and interesting are the concluding essays by 
Professors Grabar and Kennedy on the visual arts and exact sciences, which are in 
this time creatively important, not only in Iran but the world at large. 

. The volume is an overdue and distinctive contribution to Iranian studies. It is 
cordially to be commended, with the understanding that the first half is more profit- 
able for special reference and the second for both illuminative and pleasurable reading. 


University College, Nairobi T. CUYLER YOUNG 


THE ARMENIANS. By Sirarpie Der Nersessian. [ Ancient Peoples and Places, Volume 
LXVIII] (New York: Praeger Publishers. 1970. Pp. 216. $8.50.) 


Fon placing a volume on the Armenians in.this long and scholarly series, its general 
editor, Dr. Glyn Daniel of Cambridge University, deserves credit. And he was for- 
tunate in having it written by the most emifent scholar in the West on Armenian stud- 
ies. The result is a learned and lively account touching on all aspects of Armenian life 
from the earliest times to the end of the fourteenth century. In addition to the part on 
history, there are chapters on the social and economic life, religion, literature and 
learning, architecture, sculpture, and painting (including manuscript illumination). 
Before the dawn of history the Armenian Highlands were inhabited by cavemen 
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and hunters. The carliest written records (Hittite tablets) date from the fourteenth 
century 3.c. In the beginning of the Urartu kingdom in the ninth century 3.c., and 
with its quick rise as a mighty state, some scholars see the ancestors of the Armenian 
people, though they are not known as such until the late sixth century s.c. (in the 
Behistun inscription of Darius). The origin of the name of the country remains 
obscure, though many assert (mostly on philological grounds)—and our author con- 
curs—that the Armenians. are an Indo-European people of unknown provenance 
(p. 20). As Armenians they first lived under Persian rule, then under Seleucid kings, 
and finally early in the second century s.c. they founded the Armenian kingdom. With 
cataclysmic political ups and downs, often as client of Persia and of Rome, the kingdom 
continued until 428 a.n., when most of the country again fell under Persian suzerainty. 
Even then the Armenians retained their distinct national identity, mostly by their 
religion and language. These twin forces were instrumental for the survival and 
medieval blossoming of the Armenian culture, especially its arts and literature, whose 
importance is now being appreciated by the world of scholarship. 

Every page of the book testifies to thorough research in printed and manuscript 
Armenian sources, fortified by full familiarity with the best recent studies in major 
Western languages and in Russian. Besides some fifty drawings in the text, the book 
is enriched with black-on-white plates of illuminated manuscript pages and of monu- 
mental architecture. There is an excellent bibliography and a good index. 


Library of Congress A. O. SARKISSIAN 


COLOPHONS OF ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPTS, 1301-1480: A SOURCE FOR 
MIDDLE EASTERN HISTORY. Selected, translated, and annotated by Avedis 
K. Sanjian. [Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies, Number 2.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 459. $10.00.) 


In recent years, the silence covering the history of Armenia and-eastern Asia Minor in 
the chaotic centuries leading up to the establishment of Ottoman hegemony has been 
partly broken by the publication in Soviet Armenia of the Minor Chronicles of the 
XIIT-XVIII Centuries (1951, 1956), the three volumes issued to date of the Corpus 
of Armenian Inscriptions (1960- ), and the four volumes of the Colophons of Ar- 
menian manuscripts (1950-67) covering the period 1301-1500, brought out by Ł. 
Xatikyan, the director of the Armenian State Library (Matenadaran). In view of the 
dearth of other historical sources, the varied evidence of the colophons, with their vast 
material on chronology, topography, demography, personal names, and administrative 
and economic terminology, becomes of particular importance, not only for Armenian spe- 
cialists, but for all scholars concerned with the numerous peoples and principalities 
found in the area: Seljuks, Mongols, Turkomans, and Kurds, for examples. 

Professor Sanjian’s book is a translation of the historical passages found in the 
colophons of the first three volumes of Xatikyan’s work (all then published), followed, 
somewhat unexpectedly, by a translation of two documents of a different genre—the 
“Laments on the Fall of Constantinople" by Arakel Batisec'i and Abraham Ankiwrac’i. 
These translations are preceded by a useful introduction on Armenian colophons and 
the multiple calendrical systems used by the scribes. Rather than overburden his text 
with footnotes, which are relatively few in number, Professor Sanjian has followed 
Xatikyan’s lead and provided extensive appendixes identifying persons, peoples, places, 
and scribes as well as Scriptural references and foreign terms. A multilingual bibli- 
ography and a map complete the work. 
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Throughout, Professor Sanjian has adopted Xatikyan’s purely chronological pat- 
tern, disregarding geographical location and ranging through Armenian communities 
from Cilicia to the Black Sea coast and even the Crimea (p. 100). The translations 
have scrupulously followed the texts without attempting to rectify their awkwardness 
or ambiguities, and, given the extreme difficulty of the material, a remarkable level of 
accuracy has been maintained. To treat Professor Sanjian’s book merely as a translation 
would, however, be an injustice. The erudition of his appendixes takes them well 
beyond those of Xatikyan’s edition and puts Armenologists as well as scholars un- 
familiar with Armenian in his debt. 

The most serious. concern for historians using Professor Sanjian's book will be 
their distance from the original text. As the author points out in his preface (p. xiii), 
Xatikyan published only a part of the existing colophons, for not all of which had he 
seen the manuscript, and from which he deleted certain passages as insignificant 
stereotypes. In his turn Professor Sanjian has limited himself to taking from Xatikyan’s 
choices only those colophons, or portions thereof, that he considered: "historical." 
Consequently, readers may at times feel hesitant in interpreting the highly selective and 
fragmentary evidence presented to them. Armenian specialists will certainly wish to 


read the originals for themselves, but tlie wider circle of Middle Eastern scholars should | : 


undoubtedly be grateful to Professor Sanjian for having made available and having 
elucidated this valuable and heretofore inaccessible material. 


Columbia University " Nina G. GansoiAN 
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ISLAM IN AFRICA. By ]. Spencer Puningkan et al. Edited by James Kritzeck 
and William H. Lewis. (New York: Van Nostrand- Reinhold Company. Qe: 
Pp. viii, 339. $8.75.) 

Wuen new fields of research are being opened or extended, collaborative volumes 
can be of great value. They sum up existing knowledge, provide valuable materials for _ 
instructional purposes, and clarify key questions for future research. This volume 
does none of these. The blame lies with the editors, who assembled a disparate group 
of contributors, imposed féw guidelines or central questions, and accepted some poorly 
written articles. The proofreading was careless and the orthography eclectic. 

The book starts with a section on “Historical Perspectives," J. Spencer Paring: 
ham’s discussion of the expansion of Islam is a condensation of theories he has 
elaborated in greater detail elsewhere. It suffers from a self-assurance that the evi- 
dence does not always warrant. Norbert Tapiéro’s similar overview lacks the coherence 
of Trimingham's treatment and suffers from an ignorance of recent historical writing 
on Africa. Most surprising is his resuscitation of the totally discredited Hamitic 
theory. Several of the.peoples cited, the Bahima and Masai, are neither Moslem nor. 
Hamite (if such existed) and thus did not belong in this volume. Trimingham also 
uses the term "Hamite," but uses it with justifiable restraint to mean speakers of 
Afro-Asiatic languages. . 

The section on: "Aspects of Islam" includes good articles by Humphrey Fisher 
on Moslem separatism in West Africa and by Hatim Amiji on Asian minorities 
in East Africa. There is also a carelessly written piece by Vincent Monteil on mar- 
abouts, which starts.well but digresses into an anecdotal and uninstructive discussion 
of fraud and superstition. The third and longest section is a series of regional and 
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national studies, which includes good chapters by Crawford Young on the Congo, 
Pierre Alexander on Cameroon, Mervyn Hiskett on Northern Nigeria, and Nehemia 
Levtzion on Ghana, Togo, and Dahomey. 

Young’s piece on the Moslems of the eastern Congo is a high light in contrast to 
the inadequacy of many of the other articles. Young is not an Islamicist or a historian, , . 
but hé has read widely in Central and East African history, he writes clearly, and 
he does not wander off into irrelevancies. Furthermore, he focuses on key problems: 
the formation of the community in the nineteenth century, its survival in the face of 
Belgain hostility, and its role in recent history. ' 

In general, it is the discussion of recent history that is most inadequate in this 
volume, though this seems to be the central concern of William Lewis. In a rather 
superficial article on “Nationalism and Modernism,” Lewis briefly discusses Guinea, 
but he. neither touches on the nature of the Moslem community there nor its relations 
to the Touré regime. Lewis also fails to note the strong correlation between Islam 
and radicalism, largely because he is trying to convince himself and us that Islam is a 
conservative force in Africa. 

The radicalism of Moslem nations is only one of many questions that this book 
does not discuss. There is no systematic discussion of Moslem-African institutions 
or of Islam’s role as an alternative path to modernity. And there is little discussion of 
Islam’s efforts to transcend traditional kinship and political ties or of the relations 
. of African Islam to the Middle East, which so strongly influence African international 
relations. One of the problems is that the editors see Islam in Africa as a “folk 
religion," and therefore seem to assume that it must -be analyzed in different terms 
from other Moslem communities. Most black African writers on Islam would dispute 
this, and, in fact, it is surprising that none are contributors to this volume. 

Islam has shaped the thought and action of much of Africa. It has received and 
will receive from others a fuller and more sensitive treatment than this book gives it. — * 


University of Toronto oe Martin A. Kian 


BENIN AND THE EUROPEANS, 1485-1897. By 4., F. C. Ryder. [Ibadan History 
Series.] ([New York:] Humanities Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 372. $8.50.) | 


. Tu Benin scheme for the interdisciplinary study of the Edo kingdom was launched 

at the University of Ibadan in 1956. The present volume grew out of Dr. Ryder's 
Several years of research in that connection with the archives of Portugal, England, 
Holland, and the Vatican. It makes no claim to be a general history of Benin, but 
rather is an account of Benin's commercial and political relations with the European 
powers over more than four centuries. This limitation of the topic is disappointing in 
one sense—many hoped the European archives would have far more data on the 
internal history of Benin than turned out to be the case. On the other hand, Ryder’s 
painstaking research and careful presentation of Benin's contact with Europe is a 
"welcome contribution, and it fits into a pattern of recent studies of West African 
trade and trading practices. ' 

In this broader West African context, it becomes clear from Ryder’s research why it 
is that the European records have so little to say about Benin’s internal affairs. Benin 
was never oriented toward the seacoast, but toward the interior. As a matter of policy, 
the Obas were able to avoid mass export of slaves at most periods, For the whole 
pre-colonial period of maritime contact, cotton textiles and ivory were more impor- 
tant exports than were slaves, and Benin’s foreign commerce was far more closely 
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integrated with nearby parts of Africa than with Europe. The Europeans carried 
away the cloth, but they mainly sold it elsewhere in Africa. The slave trade of the 
early sixteenth century was a coastal trade, with slaves from Benin sold again on 
the Gold Coast. Comparatively few of the ships calling at Benin ports came direct 
from Europe. Most were coasters based at Sao Thomé or on the Gold Coast. The 
general point that emerges is important: a major African state near the coast could 
remain a major African state through the period of maritime contact without, having 
a great deal to do with Europeans. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Puiu D. Currm 


NORTHWEST TANZANIA UNDER GERMAN AND BRITISH RULE: 
COLONIAL POLICY AND TRIBAL POLITICS, 1889-1939. By Ralph A. 
. Austen. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1968. Pp. x, 307, $8.75.) 


Tue frontiers of African history are being pushed back in a number of valuable ways, 
not the least of which is the emphasis on geographical entities smaller than the nation- 
state. The present book, which reached me only in 1970, approaches a relevant. section 
of Tanzania longitudinally and shows how German and British attitudes toward 
and techniques of colonial rule were applied therein. Using an extensive selection of 
documentation in several languages, the author’s method is to divide the colonial 
period into chronological segments and, within cach, to follow a chapter on territorial 
practices with separate chapters on the Mwanza (Sukuma) and Bukoba (Haya) 
provinces of northwestern Tanzania. Within each chapter there is an approximately 
standard functional breakdown, with brief sections on such topics as economic develop- 
ment and educational change. 

This is a probably natural. outgrowth of the book's original presentation as a 
doctoral dissertation, but it does not make for inspired or particularly readable micro- 
history. Nor does Austen contribute anything of particular significance to the im- 
portant and ongoing debate on indirect rule. After reading his book, it is possible to - 
conclude that indirect rule, as a concept, was a theoretical rather than a practical 
construct at the local level. Austen's material seems to demonstrate that, despite its 
forceful imposition on Tanganyika during the 1920’s, the methods of centralized 
provincial and district administration made mockery of territorial rhetoric and direc- 
tion. In this way, the British mode of governance paralleled the German. These are 
among the implications of this detailed, very competent, and exceedingly well. 
controlled study, but the author's focus is never very sharp or truly comparative. Much 
as we are able to learn of administrative minutiae, this is a monograph that fails to 
make the kind of larger methodological or substantive contribution that is the true 
rationale for microhistory. i 

In addition to a surprising sloppiness in the notes and some inadequately grounded 
generalizations in the early parts of the book, there is another criticism that should 
be made. In his introduction the author promises to emphasize mainly the African side 
of “the very unbalanced equation” of colonialism. But the few Africans who do ap- 
pear individually or en masse in the present book have a cardboard quality. Whites, 
especially a few administrators, scem—perhaps only because the author has adhered 
very closely to his Eurocentric docurnents—better represented and understood. Like 
so many books of its genre, this one exudes the air of the metropolitan outpost. It 
is hardly history from below. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Roszrr I. Rorserc 
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INDIANS IN MALAYA: SOME ASPECTS OF THEIR IMMIGRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT (1786-1957). By Kernial Singh Sandhu. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 345. $18.50.) 


INDIANS IN MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE. By Sinnappah Arasaratnam. 
(New York: Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race Relations, London. 
1970. Pp. xiii, 214. $3.50.) 


Tue course of Indian immigration in modern times has roughly followed the 
contours of the British imperial expansion. In the context of the current controversy 
over admission of British passport-holding Asians from the countries of former 
British East Africa, the question has assumed more than academic significance. In 
Malaya the balancing role of the Indian minority (9 per cent) vis-à-vis the Malays 
(47 per cent) and the Chinese (42 per cent) in the events leading to the formation of 
Malaysia in 1963 and in the withdrawal of Singapore from the federation in 1965 as 
well as in the electoral politics of the region has been important and, at times, crucial. 
Despite the obvious importance of the larger subject of the “overseas Indians,” there 
were few studies of a scholarly nature until the last decade, which witnessed a spate 
of writings on Indians in the West Indies, Fiji, East Africa, Great Britain, and else- 
where. There have appeared in the 1960’s more than a half-dozen works on the Indian 
community in Malaya. Of these, the two books under review along with J. Norman 
Parmer’s Colonial Labour Policy and Administration (1960) and Usha Mahajani’s 
„The Role of Indian Minorities in Burma and Malaya (1960) are certainly the most 
outstanding. Professor Sandhu’s work is a revised version of his doctoral dissertation 
at the University of London; Professor Arasaratnam’s contribution is one in a series 
of studies on interrace relations published by the Institute of Race Relations, London. 

Both the authors have treated migrants from the Indian subcontinent as one group, 
without distinguishing between those of Indian and Pakistani origin. Professor Ara- 
saratnam, himself a Malaysian of Ceylonese origin, has devoted some space to tensions 
between Indians and Ceylonese, pointing to the latter community's feelings of 
superiority based on an “almost middle-class white-collar” character. Despite their 
community affiliations (Professor Sandhu is of Indian origin), both the’ authors have 
demonstrated an exemplary objectivity, eschewing the easy temptation to glorify or 
vilify one or the other of the several ethnic groups in Malaysia and Singapore. 

Professor Sandhu’s book is descriptive; he traces the process of migration, the 
linguistic and regional orientation of the immigrants, and the patterns of their settle- 
ment and occupation; and he supports cach subject with abundant statistical evidence 
and maps. Part III of his book dealing with the position of Indians over the decades 
in the economic, political, and administrative fields will for a long time remain a basic 
source to any student of Malaya’s economic history. Professor Sandhu’s research is 
thorough, drawn from primary materials in the archives of Malaysia, Singapore, India, 
and Great Britain. One would wish, however, that he had preferred an abbreviated 
form of titles to the acronyms. for over 130 books and reports frequently cited in the 
footnotes. 

Dr. Sandhu’s study spans the period of British political presence in the Malay 
archipelago beginning from the occupation of Penang in 1786 to the advent of the 
Merdeka in 1957. On the other hand, despite the obvious focus on the race relations 
in recent times, Professor Arasaratnam has given a valuable historical perspective, 
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though he refers very sparingly to the cataclysmic interracial tensions and riots of 
the last decade. This is, in a sense, unfortunate and detracts seriously from the value 
of the two studies., After all, Malaya was long presented as the showpiece of a suc- 
cessful pluralistic society whose three segments—Malay, Chinese, and "Indian—lived 
harmoniously in a common polity. Equally significant would have been a study of the 
impact of Indian foreign policy and of the reaction of the Indian minority to the 
Chinese invasion of India in 1962. The Singapore foreign minister's Indian origin and 
the preponderance of the Chinese community in that island state would have pro- 
vided some interesting insights. 


University of California, Los Angeles > ` D. R. SanDzsa1 


VIETNAM AND CHINA, 1938-1954. By King C. Chen. (Princeton, N. J.:. 
Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 436. $12.50.) i 


GENEVA 1954: THE SETTLEMENT OF THE INDOCHINESE WAR. By 
Robert R. Randle. (Princeton, N. J.:. Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 
639. $17.50.) í 

Trese books reflect the long time the authors spent in EE N the careful examina- 
tion of available sources, the concern for detail, and the effort to arrive at conclusions 
based on the evidence. Some of their viewpoints can be debated, but they cannot be 
ignored. They are not just conclusions founded on idle fancy or merely the results 
of an attempt to marshal evidence to support preconceived premises. Any future author 
who fails to list these books in his bibliography on the subjects covered will do so at 
his own intellectual risk. 

Professor King C. Chen’s study on Sino-Vietnamese relations from 1938 to r954 is 
better from the Chinese than the Vietnamese approach. This point is well brought out 
in the early part of the bibliography, for his Chinese sources excel his Vietnamese. 
At the same time his search for Chinese Communist as well as Vietnamese Commu- 
nist sources (when he was focusing on this aspect) did not lead to any academic 
bonanza.. Ho Chi Minh, for instance, was quite capable: of some frank and earthy 
"expressions of thought (as Chen vividly points out), but the Vietnamese leader neyer 
published a true account of his innermost thoughts leading to his major decisions. 
Nor is it likely that he kept a diary or left an account behind him. 

'The thrust of Professor Chen's book is on the rise of Ho Chi Minh to leadership 
and power amid Communist and non-Communist Vietnamese contenders as well as 
on the attitudes and policies of Nationalist China and then Communist China toward 
him up through the Geneva settlement of 1954. The thrust is not on why and how the 
United States became involved in the Second Indochinese War. The author deals 
briefly in a tantalizing way with the romance of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
with Ho Chi Minh in late 1944 and 1945, but he calls attention to the limited available 
sources on the subject. It is indeed a pity that this phase of American-Vietnamese 
relations over a quarter of a century ago is still left essentially to conjecture. Another < 
phase that receives a little attention is the policy of the United States in the First 
. Indochinese War, 1946-54. 

It is in Professor, Chen's analysis of the relations of a weak Nationalist China— 
one might even say various factions of Nationalist China—and of a strong Commu- 
nist China with Ho Chi Minh and his colleagues that the book makes its greatest 
contributions. Chen pointedly observes on page 331: "While Chinese Nationalist 
policies differed remarkably from those of the Communists, the pattern of the 
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relationship showed no major change from that of the past." The author's analysis 
of the fundamental elements in the evolution of Sino-Vietnamese relations is excel- 
lent although he strays in some other .aspects of his epilogue from the basic theme 
of the book into the controversies of the present. 

Robert F. Randle has written the best study to date of the Geneva Conference and 
Accords of 1954. Even when American and foreign archives are fully open ‘to the 
scholar (if they ever are), it is doubtful that they will make this book basically obsolete. | 
Considerable emphasis in the analysis is placed on the legal aspects, and the layman 
may find himself disadvantaged before the lawyer. Indeed, the author indicates in 
the preface his own interests in practicing law and in teaching. Since many of the 
provisions of the Geneva Accords were purposely loosely drafted in order to attain 
the settlement of July 1954, considerable leeway was provided for legal interpretation 
and political controversy. The election provision was particularly a case in point. 

Randle has conducted: research in the Dulles papers at Princeton and has made 
use of the Dulles Oral History Collection. His interpretation of the American foreign 
policy leader in the Eisenhower administration will be challenged. "My study of 
Mr. Dulles," he writes on page ix, "has led me to conclude that accounts that picture 
the late Secretary of State as an inflexible exponent of his own, puritanically inspired 
views of world politics are probably inaccurate and grossly oversimplified.” On the 
basis of the evidence, Randle believes that Dulles, at least in the Indochina crisis of 
1954, was astute and acutely aware of political realities at home and abroad. 

Although attention has been called in this review to Randle's stress on the legal 
aspects and on thè role of Secretary Dulles, the organization of his study in three 
parts—the first dealing with the diplomacy of nonintervention prior to the Geneva 
Conference, the second with the conference itself and international politics, and the 
‘third with the settlement focusing on analysis and implementation—reveals the 
broad dimensions and full scope of the book. Randle has given the elt a volume 
that will test his mettle. 


Readfield, Maine Rosser. H. Firrep 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT IN MING TIMES: SEVEN STUDIES. By Tilemann 
Grimm ct al. Edited by Charles O. Hucker. [Studies in Oriental Culture, Number 
2.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 285. $12.00.) 


Tus seven papers collected in this well-edited volume are the product of a reserach 
conference held in August 1965 on Ming government. The work as a whole presents 
the most current and important research results regarding the Ming state. It is 
certainly a welcome contribution to this country’s growing scholarship on the Ming 
dynasty in particular and to the knowledge of traditional Chinese governmental 
institutions in general. 

In the erudite opening essay, Professor Lien-sheng Yang discusses the Ming ‘local 
government in the context of the age-old problem of the guiding philosophy of 
empire: the balance between feudal system (decentralization) and prefectural, system 
(centralization) of political power. The conclusion is that local governments under 
~ the later dynasties of Imperial China, particularly since the Sung, became extremely 
overcentralized. In the case of the Ming, powers in the local government were also 
excessively divided among officials at various levels and of various capacities. Professor 
Yang’s paper presents a cluster of themes and problems that can be followed through 
the rest of the volume. 
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In the second essay, Professor Romeyn Taylor explores the Yüan origins of the 
wei-so system. He finds that the founder of the Ming dynasty Chu Yüan-chang 
fashioned his military system after the elite wei of Yüan and created a military elite 
of hereditary office- and title-holders from among his soldier companions. While I ad- 
mire this illuminating study, I wonder if the comparative remarks on the military 
systems of Western Wei, Sui, early T'ang, and Sung could have been improved by 
consulting the works of Ku Chi-kuang (1962), T'ang Chang-ju (1962), Ts'en Chung- 
mien (1957), Chang Yin-lin (1937), Sogabe Shizuo (1937, 1942), and Tanikawa 
Michio (1963). These works offer fresh perspectives on the problem of the basic 
nature and historical origins of the wet-so system. Perhaps Hsieh Yii-ts’ai’s work 
(1940) should also be mentioned here because it addresses itself partly to the same 
problem as the work of Professor Taylor. 

Professor Jung-pang Lo's paper is a pioneering study of policy formulation and 
decision-making in Ming China. He points out that in traditional China in general 
and in the Ming period in particular the participation and deliberation procedure of 
decision-making on peace and war was not substantially different from that followed 
by modern states, and that the decisions were seldom impulsive acts of the ruler or 
any other single individual, as some scholars have assumed. This view makes clearer 
both the actual working and basic nature of traditional Chinese government as well . 
as the role of the emperor in it. Its ideological basis can be readily found in political 
philosophies of the classical period as expressed in the Shang-shu and the Li-chi and 
by Confucius, Mo Tzu, Mencius, and others and even more in the political philosophies 
of the later imperial period as expressed by Ssu-ma Kuang (1019-86), Teng Mu 
(1247-1306), and later by Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-95), to name only a few. 

Professor Raymond Huang's stimulating article reviews the Ming fiscal institutions 
and investigates the causes of the financial crisis in the early seventeenth century. His 
meticulous research reveals that, contrary to general impression, during the period 
from 1570 to 1600 the imperial revenue neither increased nor decreased in any 
appreciable volume. But in the seventeenth century the level of economic activities 
had reached a higher plateau, and increase in tax revenue was an unavoidable con- 
sequence. While scholars generally consider that this late Ming tax surge caused a 
financial crisis and led to the rise of peasant rebellions, Huang, on the contrary, holds 
that the failure of the Ming court in this period was not due to overtaxation, but 
rather largely to the breakdown of the governmental machinery to enforce its own 
tax laws and to curb local abuses. Viewed together with other similar interpretations, 
this illuminates our understanding of the complicated problem of the fall of the Ming 
dynasty. As a whole, Professor Huang’s work is a major contribution to the knowl- 
edge of Ming financial history, and it has opened new avenues for further research 
on the subject. I wonder, however, how much effort could have been saved by the 

‘use of the Wan-li k’uai-chi lu (rev. ed. [1582]). Being the fiscal record of the Ming 
down to the Wan-li period, it certainly is a most essential work for this kind of study. 
Research on this invaluable, rare source will definitely produce fresh results to widen 
the horizon of our knowledge of Ming fiscal structure. 

Professor Tilemann Grimm’s splendid study concentrates on the education in- 
tendancy, which supervised the school systems on the provincial level. His overall 
view is that the Chinese civil service examination had its formative period from the 
Sung (960-1279) to the early years of the Ming dynasty; it matured during the Ming 
period, Being a part of the system, the evolution of the education intendancy followed 
the same pattern. Specifically, his examination of the changing emphasis on the in- 
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tendants’ evaluation method led him to conclude that by later Ming times "bureaucra- 
tism" had fully triumphed over "intellectualism." Professor Grimm's meticulous 
research. produces new insights into the understanding of the educational structure 
and its relationship with the government and society in late Imperial China. A few 
significant points need correction, however. Civil service examinations were first 
instituted not by the Han Emperor Wu, but rather by his grandfather Emperor Wen 

in 165 s.c. (Han-shu 4, 49; also Teng Ssu-yü, Chung-kuo k’ao-shth chih-tu shih [1936]). 

The post of education intendant or an office of this sort emerged earlier than 1103 

or 1105, probably in 1100 (Sung-shth 157; Sung hui-yao, esp. Ch'ung-]u 2; Wen-hsien 

t'ung-k'ao 46, for examples). The system continued in the Southern Sung, as clearly 
recorded in the Sung-hur-yao (Ch’ung-Ju 2, Chih-kuan 47, for examples), Tsun-Po- ` 
fang chi 6, and other sources. Various sources indicate that it attained a regular 

place in China's governmental structure in the Chin (1115-1234) and Yüan (1260- 
1368) periods. 

: Professor John Meskill’s research on the Shu-ytian (academy) institution and its 
entanglements with politics has made an important contribution to the understanding 
of the close connection between scholars and politics in Ming China, and it provides 
a standpoint of such analysis different from the one based on civil service examina- 
tion and the public education system, both of which are discussed in two other papers 
in the book (Grimm, Parsons). The political experience of the Shu-yiian in Ming 
society, as has been carefully detailed by Meskill, clearly suggests how independent 
educational institutions, or any organizations for that matter, gravitated toward politi- 
cal activities in a government-centered society. 

In the last paper, Professor James B. Parsons’ painstaking analysis of the geo- 
graphical and social origins and the career patterns of the Ming bureaucracy points 
to a variety of significant problems. He holds that the fall of the dynasty was attended 
by an intensified and general bureaucratic chaos, where officials were replaced with 
bewildering rapidity, a view that significantly complements the one advanced by 
Professor Huang as mentioned above. Professor Parsons maintains that the Ming, 
bureaucracy was erected on a broadly based foundation and that there simply did 
not exist a narrowly based political elite that enjoyed an extended grasp on power. 

: This provides a considerable contrast to the earlier periods of Chinese history when 
great clans held power throughout a long period. Here it is significant to point out 
that the dividing line of these two situations occurred in the Sung period. A study 
on the social origins of T’ang-Northern Sung officials by Sun Kuo-tung in 1959 
(Hsin-ya hsüch-pao, 4:1) has well documented this point. Professor Parsons’ study 
reveals that the key Ming centers of political power were the lower Yangtze Valley 
(Nan-chihli, Kiangsi, and Chekiang), the upper north China plain (Pei-chihli), and . 
the upper southern coast (Fukien). Thus, in general, Ming political power coincided 
with economic strength and cultural dominance. Professor Parsons’ conclusion points 
to the overwhelming dominance of South China in both the political and cultural 
realms. This fascinating subject has long attracted the attention of scholars. Old works 
such as those of Ting Wen-chiang, Chu Chiin-i, and others and recent works such 
as those by Ho Yu-sen (1955, 1956), Shimizu Taiji (various), Fu Lling (various), 
Edward Schafer (1954), Chang Chia-chü (1957), Aoyama Sadao (1962), and a great 
many others all have treated the various problems Professor Parsons has discussed or 
touched upon. 

In his preface, which describes the background and progress of the conference of 
1965 and briefly introduces the seven papers, Professor Charles O. Hucker, who edited 
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this volume, hàs marked this book as celebrating the six-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Ming dynasty. There is certainly no better way to commemorate 
this significant event in Chinese history. The Ming period has, since the 1920's, at- 
tracted the research efforts of modern Chinese and Japanese scholars; witness extensive 
bibliographies of Ming studies by scholars such as Yamane Yukio, Hirotsune Hitoyo, 
Arita Kazuo, Pao Tsun-p’eng, and others. The past twenty years have seen an up- 
Surge of scholarly interest in all aspects of Ming China, among Chinese, Japanese, 
and Westerners alike. The publication of these seven papers sums up, and in some 

cases opens, new frontiers of our knowledge of Ming China. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor — CnHuN-sHU CHANG 


CHINA'S TURBULENT QUEST. By Harold C. Hinton. ([New York:] Mac- 
millan Company. 1970. Pp. xi, 340. $7.95.) 


Desprre the intellectual limitations of adopting a know-your-enemy perspective, 
Professor Hinton, a former analyst at the Institute for Defense Analyses, has written 
the best general study of contemporary Chinese foreign relations published to date. 
Taking as his subject the first twenty years of the People’s Republic of China, Hinton 
confronts head-on the many difficult questions of interpretation and weaves a vast 
array of seemingly unrelated international events into compelling (yet often debatable) 
explanations. His book is well written ahd readily comprehensible, apparently intended 
principally for the general reader or university student. 

Hinton’s approach will prove disturbing for many readers, however. The author’s 
self-image, as implied in his analysis, is that of the tough-minded, clear-sighted realist, 
a man who assumes that power is the overriding issue of international politics and 
that only the naive would concern themselves with questions of right and wrong. 
For Hinton, imperialism cannot be valued as good or bad but was "inevitable," 
and America’s only mistakes in intervening in Vietnam were matters of faulty strategy. 
Objectivity is the author's claim for his own value position, while alternative views 
are castigated as biased or “sympathetic.” ” 

Significantly, it is the perceptual limitations of Hinton’s own outlook that, to 
' my mind, seem to make for some of the more serious weaknesses in an otherwise 
competent analysis. For example, having_acknowledged significant Chinese accom- 
plishments over the years, Hinton nonetheless rejects out of hand the political 
ability of Mao Tse-tung and the practicability of his ideas: “Mao Tse-tung, whose 
‘thought’ is a highly personal and Chinese reading of an imperfectly understood and 
intrinsically defective philosophy, Marxism-Leninism, cannot be said to have under- 
stood how modernization could be achieved in China.” Likewise, the author's inter- 
pretation of the Cultural Revolution fails to go beyond an analysis of the power 
struggle to capture the motive force of that cataclysmic event produced by differences 
having to do with fundamental value questions. 

Other, less significant shortcomings in the, study that should be mentioned in- 
clude: the complete lack of reference to checkable sources (footnotes were presumably 
omitted in the hope of winning a wider readership); a rather heavy repetitiveness in 
the second half of the book; and, finally, a faulty map appearing on the inside covers 
—twenty years after the establishment of the Republic, is it too much to expect a map 
of China that includes Hainan Island (taken in 1950!) and that accurately labels and 
delineates the major administrative units of the country? 

In conclusion, Professor Hinton’s study, despite its shortcomings, constitutes a . 
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major contribution to a field of study still very much in the early stages of develop- 
ment. Students of contemporary Chinese foreign relations should find particularly 
useful the first half of his book, which describes in detail the TS of Peking's 
. international relations through 1968. 


University of Denver ; Perer Van Ness 


NISHI AMANE AND MODERN JAPANESE THOUGHT. By Thomas R. H. 
Havens. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1970. Pp. viii, 253. $8.50.) 


Tuus study of Nishi Amane (1829-97), a member of the intellectuals of the enlighten- — 
ment period of the 1870's, is a fascinating analysis of his rejection of his own tradi- 
tional ideology and acceptance of Western social theory. He served in both the old 
feudal government, which sent him to the Netherlands for two years to study eco- 
nomics, law, and political science, and, after 1870, in the war department of the new 
imperial government. He considered his primary task to be to interpret Western 
thought to the people and thus to enlighten them into giving up their old feudal 
habits. 

Following a survey of the intellectual milieu of feudal Japan and the events that 
led Nishi to study Western languages and culture, the main part of this book is an 
analysis of three of his most important works. In Hyakugaku Renkan, a sort of 
encyclopedia reflecting the positivism of Auguste Comte and the inductive logic of . 
John Stuart Mill, Nishi attempted to demonstrate the integral harmony of knowl- 
edge and that philosophy was the most important of all the "sciences." The manu- 
script remained unknown until 1932 and was first published in 1945. The second 
work, Hyakuichi Shinron, published in 1874, was a refutation of the Sung philosophi- 
cal concept that politics and morality were identical. The third work, which ap- 
peared in 1875, proposed a new ethics for society. In it he advocated the "three hu-. 
man treasures" of health, knowledge, and wealth as a substitute for the feudal char- 
acteristics of loyalty, subservience, and frugality. 

Professor Havens concludes his book with a discussion of Nishi's attitudes to- 
ward current problems and his contributions as a bureaucrat to the organization of 
the new imperial army, to the morale of the conscripts, and to an awakened loyalty 
among the officers of the armed services. Through the extensive use of basic source 
materials, the author has given us important new insights into the Japanese mind 
and intellectual tradition and has made a valuable contribution to the history of 
thought. 


Columbia University : Husu Bortron 


THE NEW GENERATION IN MEIJI JAPAN: PROBLEMS OF CULTURAL 
IDENTITY, 1885-1895. By Kenneth B. Pyle. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 


sity Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 240. $7.95.) 


CoNsIDERING the great interest Western historians have in intellectual history, it is 
very surprising how little has been published in Western languages on that subject 
with regard to modern Japan—exclusive, that is, of literary studies. A certain amount 
of material has appeared for pre-Meiji and early Meiji, but until recently there has 
been almost nothing exploring the rich variety of intellectual activity to be found in 
the late Meiji, Taisho and Showa periods, from around 1890 on. Fortunately, during 
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the last few years, a number of younger scholars have undertaken investigations that 
make a beginning toward filling this important, long-felt gap in our understanding 
of modern Japan. ] 

Among the first of these works to be published is the present book, which seeks 
to examine the impact of the rapid, breath-taking changes of Meiji Japan upon the 
generation of intellectuals produced by the newly established schools of higher educa- . 
tion. The book focuses upon the early thought of the long-lived Tokutomi Sohó, with 
lengthy expositions of the contrasting ideas of Kuga Katsunan, Miyake Setsurei, and 
Shiga Shigetaka. It was an era much like the present, when the wisdom and experi- 
ence of parents seemed to have little relevance to the concerns of youth. "A youngster 
of sixteen," wrote Tokutomi, "confronts problems of life that his ancestors, even his 
elders today, never imagined.” The search for means of coping with the inundation 
of Western ways and ideas led ultimately to an attempt to isolate those unique ele- 
ments in Japan's heritage that could be used to preserve both Japanese pride and 
Japanese identity. Sad to say, certain of the concepts formulated by these young 
idealists came shortly thereafter to provide intellectual underpinning for an expan- 
sionist ideology and in a mutated, virulent form were embodied in that ultranational- 
ist document of the 1930’s, the Kokutai no hongi. ` 

Professor Pyle's book sets a very high standard for those to come in this field. 
It is well organized and presents its themes with clarity. The ideas discussed are handled 
with sympathy, sensitivity, and good judgment. There are a generous number of 

apposite, good-sized quotations, each a sharp and well-turned translation. 


City College of New York ARTHUR E. THEDEMANN 


CHRISTIAN CONVERTS AND SOCIAL PROTEST IN MEIJI JAPAN. By 
Irwin Scheiner. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1970. Pp. x, 268. $6.50.) 


Dr. Irwin Scheiner has produced a much-needed work that will help fill two gaps in 
the English-language literature on modern Japanese history: first, a relative lack of 
scholarly monographs on the important subject of Christianity and modern Japanese 
society; second, a similar lack on the subject of the inner struggle of intellectuals in 
. the rapidly changing Meiji society. With the recent publication of studies by Tatsuo 
Arima, Kenneth B. Pyle, and, now, Irwin Scheiner, it may be said that the lacuna in 
. our understanding of the psychological price of Japan's modernization has begun 
to be filled. 

Scheiner's monograph is a study of samurai-turned-Christians in Meij society, 
with emphasis on the Kumamoto-band and Niijima Jo. The author concludes that 
through Christianity many déclassé samurai "attempted to revive their status in society 
by finding a doctrine that offered a meaningful path to power"; that in so doing, how- 
ever, they "accepted a transcendent authority that brought them into conflict with 
. society about them." The first half of this thesis, of course, is the status-anxiety 
hypothesis of group motivation, but it should be pointed out that Scheiner offers this 
theory as one of a number of explanations for the conversion experience. The second 
half of the thesis is amplified mainly in the lengthy final chapter. This chapter cannot 
be taken, however, as an outgrowth of the preceding chapters; furthermore, it is con- 
cerned largely with social retreat rather than social protest. Perhaps the best part of 
the study consists of the two chapters devoted to Niijima; both are illuminating. 
Given the nature of the work, however, Uchimura Kanzé should have been assigned 
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at least a chapter. Ás an aside, one unfortunately finds here a higher than average 
incidence of typographical errors. 


University of Florida — .. ; " Ricardo T. CHANG 


FOLK ORIGINS OF INDIAN ART. By Curt Maury. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1969. Pp. 245. $27.50.) 


Tue main virtue of this work lies in the author's collection of data from the “un- 
familiar back country of Central India." Scholarly accounts of Hinduism, he believes, 
have relied more on "canonical lore" and have neglected the "living tradition." Thus 
they lose sight of its "actual exercise." Maury is impressed with the recent "objective 
assessments” of anthropologists with whom he shares the concept of “the fold roots 
of Hinduism.” In fact, their ES support his "contentions" and "corroborate his 
conclusions." : 

His work concentrates on "iconographic, mythological and linguistic evidence, 
endeavors to provide a fuller exploration of the non-Vedic/non-Aryan components 
of Hinduism, to probe the import of indigenous India's religious heritage, and to 
further a more discerning apprehension of its experiential and notional premises." 
His main objective is to demonstrate how a "perspective of existence, immemorial in 
its inception, continues as the dominant influence in India's religious and secular 
life to this day." 

* Maury accomplishes his task in fourteen chapters while overemphasizing the 
roles of shakti, the serpent and lotus. The preservation of this heritage has made 
India's Great Tradition "a truly great tradition," he concludes and demonstrates 
“the universality of India’s artistic accomplishment and its underlying religious in- 
spiration,’ 

The author merely extends Zimmer’s imaginative approach to myths and Hinduism 
by adding Jungian psychology. Coomaraswamy’s analysis of diverse elements in 
Indian art and religion contributed to'a comprehensive understanding of the total 
culture, while. Maury. wants to isolate these diverse elements in order to emphasize the 
indigenous. He further betrays a Marxian bias when he attempts to find social con- 
flict where perhaps it does not really exist and when he assigns a predominant role 
to women in the first phase of human history. Unlike Zimmer, Maury fails to appre- 
ciate the imaginative values he tends to identify with literal realities. Unlike Coomara- 
swamy, he unduly emphasizes ‘universalism but fails to present a comprehensive 
picture of Hinduism. 

Maury firmly believes that “art is the truest mirror of religion as an emotional 
actuality.” This is maintained primarily by those who are more interested in using 
art to advocate some theory in a different field, Hinduism ‘in this case. Hence Maury 
does not deal with art as such and fails in his main purpose. He never distinguishes 
the characteristic features of folk art (deshi) from those of marga. Consequently 
his work is not on folk art but rather on the folk origins of certain religions themes and ` 
iconography. 

Whereas the author extols the virtues of field work, his reproductions (all the 
author's originals) are only in permanent materials. Folk art, however, exists in 
abundance in perishable materials. Had he considered the latter it might have helped 
to make the distinction between folk and great art. One wonders if the author pur- ` 
posely excluded them because they would upset his well-formulated theory! If the 
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author were not so much interested in solving so many problems and drawing so 
many conclusions his work would be of greater value. 

Maury makes no reference to European anthropologists, especially Claude Lévi- 
` Strauss. He shows no familiarity with recent authoritative literature on Tantrism 
nor with recent interpretations of India as viewed from “below.” He does not 
adequately discuss society and polity nor does he clarify use of the terms Aryan and 
Hindu. 

Free of misprints, the book is well organized. But, according to our art historian 
Professor Prithwish Neogy (with whom I discussed the book), the author is in- 
accurate in identifying Vishnu of figure 15 with Balaji; figures 171 and 172 both 
represent ndgas, not na@ginis; plate 28 shows a male-female pair, not two ndagints. 
The use of italics and diacritical marks is inconsistent and the bibliography insuff- 
cient. The layout is inadequate and plates are difficult to locate, being scattered with- 
out proper indicators. The type used is too small and the printing too compressed. 
Though writing on folk art, his sentences read more like technical statements. 

Despite these deficiencies, Dr. Maury has brought to bear a new perspective on 
the study of Hinduism, and his book is strongly recommended to the scholar. 


University of Hawati JacpisH P. SHARMA 


IDEAS IN HISTORY: PROCEEDINGS OF A SEMINAR ON IDEAS MOTI- 
VATING SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC POLICIES DURING THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES IN INDIA. Edited by Bisheshwar Prasad. (New York: 
Asia Publishing House. 1968. Pp. xv, 351. $7.25.) 


Here are the results of an advanced seminar convened at the University of Delhi 
in 1964. In a brief comment one cannot begin to name the twenty-five contributors and - 
their papers (including a sophisticated summary of the discussion by Romila Thapar), 
let alone the entire fifty-six participants—many of whom are well known personally 
and through their writings to Western scholars concerned with things Indian. But all 
of these essays are interesting and some of them quite distinguished. 

The editor set the themes in his address of welcome: “The Seminar will take 
cognisance of the ideas and institutions which were prevalent in the eighteenth 
century in India before it was brought into physical contact with the new European 
civilisation and its institutions, as well as the ideas and concepts which were peculiar 
to the new Western society, and analyse their interaction.” This, then, was not a 
discussion of intellectual history, but rather an exploration of ideological causation 
in modern Indian history. The conference was divided into two major parts—ideas 
relating to social and religious motivation and ideas relating to political and economic 
motivation. Some of the papers, such as that of S. A. A. Rizvi (“Ideological Back- 
ground of the Wahhabi Movement in India in the 18th and roth Centuries”) are 
quite specific, while some like that of Sabyasachi Bhattacharya raise? Faire in 
India”) take a broader perspective. 

. These essays are stimulating and graceful, although the didi: in the field will 
find himself familiar with most of the notions expressed. It might have helped to 
abandon the tired formula of British impact and Indian response for some fresher 
model. In her summary Romila Thapar suggests at one point a regional approach; 
indeed, recent investigation has shown this to be a useful model, although its utility 
is threatened by modishness and muddy concepts of “regionalism.” A conscious 
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emphasis on continuity rather than change might have produced more new interpre- 
tation, Satish Chandra ("The Maratha Polity and Its Agrarian Consequences") has 
indeed done this. One may observe incidentally that, since history cannot be repeated 
under controlled conditions, what-might-have-been is also a legitimate consideration 
of the historian. 

A number of revisionist trends were suggested by the contributors. The eighteenth 
century was not the socially feeble period itis often taken to be. A clear-cut distinc- 
tion between reformers and revivalists is not justified. R. S. Sharma tells us that 
the means employed by the early reformers were not those of rationalism and 
utilitarianism (logical persuasion) but those of the Sastras (proving social reform to 
be consonant with sacred text). Other writers tell us that the ascendancy of laissez- 
faire doctrine in the nineteenth century was not complete by any means and that 
' Muslim separatism was a communal but not a religious phenomenon. The economic 
thought of nationalist thinkers was inevitably colored by their social origins, but to 
group all nationalist polemicists in a class is a mistake. As was to be expected, more 
questions were raised than answered. For example, why did no enduring religious 
synthesis between Hinduism and Islam develop? Or, how did Indians conceive of 
membership in the British Commonwealth? I cite these particular historiographical 
trends and questions only to suggest the variety of material presented. 

The editor has done a very commendable job considering the difficulty of the task. 
If, however, he could have persuaded all the contributors to document their work 
and if he had included an index, this volume might have been easier to use. The chief 
thing one really learns here is the state of the art of modern Indian historiography 
in 1964. 

Los Angeles Valley College Marx Nanis 


REFORM AND REGENERATION IN BENGAL, 1774-1823. By Amitabha Muk- 
herjee. (Calcutta: Rabindra Bharati University. 1968. Pp. xx, 392. Rs. 16.50.) 


` Tunns is a useful, scholarly book that with a little more courage and imagination might 
have pioneered a new approach to a crucial period of modern Indian history. More 
courage would have permitted the author to abandon, as he seems on the point of 
doing, the stereotype of eighteenth-century Bengal society that is a product of both Brit- 
ish and Indian historiography. More imagination would have led him to exploit to 
the fullest the sources in Bengali he has obviously examined with care. Instead he 
had constantly returned to the idea of a corrupt society that is purified by social reform, 
with the evidence of “corruption” being those facets of Indian society that seemed so 
displeasing to British evangelicals and utilitarians as well as to their spiritual analogues, 
the nineteenth-century Indian intellectuals. 

Thus while he accepts Long’s evaluation of the schools that were in existence in 
Bengal, he is too sophisticated a scholar not to see that there must have been more 
vitality in the system than was apparent to Long, who, while deeply sympathetic, only 
saw that the schools did not fulfill the functions of an educational system as he under- 
stood it. The same is true of the whole range of customs and practices that were so 
denigrated at the time—kulinism, sati, hook swinging, and the rest. Mukherjee, more 
than any other writer on these familiar themes, seems to be on the verge of insisting 
they must be understood from within the context of the society, but he unhappily 
returns to the received positions. 

One also wishes he had not tried to do so much, that he had explored more fully, 
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for example, the significance of the numerous schools that were started in Calcutta 
and its environs in the late eighteenth century for teaching English. Some of these 
were started by Indians, others by Englishmen in straightened circumstances who saw 
there was a market for their product. His chapter on Ram Mohan Roy contains many 
shrewd insights into both Roy's own career and that of the intellectual life of the 
time, particularly in his references to the membership of the Atmiya Sabha, but there 
is little elaboration and explanation. Mukherjee writes well, and one can hope that he 
will expand some of the ideas he has put forward in this book. 


Duke University "n - AINSLIE T. EMBREE 


NEW INDIA, 1885: BRITISH OFFICIAL POLICY AND THE EMERGENCE OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. By Briton Martin, ]r. [Publications of 
the Center for South and Southeast Asia Studies.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 365. $10.00.) 


In his New India, 1885 Briton Martin, Jr. has produced a solid piece of dips 
on the interplay between British policy and the beginnings of Indian nationalist senti- 
ment. Based upon a wide range of source material, Dr. Martin's study reveals dramati- 
cally the constraints under which both ruler and ruled operate in a colonial situation. 

Martin's contribution is a significant one. His analysis of the interactions surround- 
ing the beginnings of the Indian National Congress is a considerable addition to the 
study of modern Indian history. Yet, one must seriously question whether or not a 
study of this type has utility in making the Indian nationalist movement more compre- 
hensible. 

Martin argues that the emergence of an Indian national organization was not inevita- 
ble, that such an organization evolved from what were then potentially resolvable 
conflicts between English-educated Indian elites and British imperialists. What emerges 
from his discussion, however, is exactly the opposite conclusion—that the convolutions 
of a British official policy that on the one hand spawned and encouraged a new class. 
of educated Indians and that on the other hand rejected this class and its demands as 
inconsequential could not fail to produce the kinds of conflict that paved the way for 
the emergence of the Indian National Congress. 

The basis of the contradiction in this study and in studies of this type lies i in the 
preoccupation with educated Indian opinion and its response to British policy. While 
there is no dispute that this new class provided much of the dynamic for the Indian 
nationalist movement, explanation solely in terms of these actors produces what is, at 
best, a truncated understanding of history. As so narrowly drawn by Dr. Martin, the 
events of 1885 offer little or no aid in understanding the subsequent history of the Indian 
nationalist movement. 

Dr. Martin's study really serves to point out how little we actually know about the 
Indian nationalist movement—at any stage—but particularly during its formative 
period. It is ironical, indeed, that, because our attention remains locked on the English- 
educated Indian, the whole discussion of the nationalist movement in India seems 
to reinforce the British imperialist argument that this whole thing was nothing more, 
to quote Dr. Martin’s summary of that argument, than the posturings of “an uninfluen- 
tial, meddlesome minority consisting largely of pee Baboos.' " 


University of Virginia ES GERALD A. HEEGER 
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SOUS-DÉVELOPPEMENT ET UTOPIE AU SIAM: LE PROGRAMME DE RÉ- 
FORMES PRESENTE EN 1933 PAR PRIDI PHANOMYONG. By Pierre Fistié. 
[Maison des Sciences de l'Homme. Matériaux pour l'étude de l'Extréme-Orient 
moderne et contemporain, Travaux, Number 5.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1969. Pp. 254. 
39 fr.) 

In March of 1933 a young rot in the revolutionary government 

of Thailand submitted to his colleagues a "National Economic Program" intended to 

fulfill the ideals of the "revolution" of 1932. Pridi Phanomyong, its author, was accused 
of being a communist and forced from.the government into temporary exile, and 
liberal civilian influence on the government was ended as the military assumed control. 

Pierre Fistié, of the Centre d'Étude des Relations Internationales in Paris, describes 

in this short volume the conditions against which the program was directed, the in- 

fluences that shaped it, and the reception it was accorded. He appends a translation of 
the program (from Landon's English version), together with King Prajadhipok's 
commentary upon it (translated by Saveng Phinith). 

Much in this volume will be familiar to readers of Kenneth Landon's Siam in 
Transition (London, 1939; reprinted New York, 1969), although this is the first publi- 
cation of Prajadhipok's commentary in any Western language. The early chapters on 
"Le contexte économique, social et politique" are cursory and based upon extremely 
limited sources. Certainly Fisti£'s strongest section is his tracing of Pridi's ideas back 
to courses given at the Sorbonne by Auguste Deschamps and Charles Gide when 
Pridi studied there in the mid-1920's and his assessment of their "realism" and unfeas- 
ability. His most serious deficiency is his total reliance upon Western-language sources. 
Much that cannot be ignored has been written recently in Thai on this subject. 
Fistié’s work begins to fill a serious void in the material on Thailand available to 
the French public, and at its best it contributes to the study of a subject seriously 
neglected in academic circles. Fistié begins the important task of relating Pridi to the 
Paris in which he studied: it remains to set him more accurately in the complex texture 
of Thai politics and society in which he long played such an important role. 


Cornell University Dav K. Wyatt 


THE POLITICS OF FORMOSAN NATIONALISM. By Douglas Mendel. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1970. Pp. 315. $7.95.) 


For more than two decades the political jurisdiction of the National government of 
China has been confined to the single province of Formosa. During this time one of 
the thorniest and most controversial issues has been the status of the Formosan 
majority on the island. In his political analysis, Professor Mendel has recorded what 
serves.essentially as a documentary record of the developing ideology of Formosan 
nationalism. Through interviews in Formosa, as well as among Formosans abroad who 
were in a position to talk more freely, and through the written record, he has reported 
a broad spectrum of.attitudes and responses among native Formosans that reveal a 
cohesive sentiment. The period of his investigation centers on the years 1957 and 
1961-64, although material was acquired through 1968. Professor Mendel’s greatest | 


‘limitation, which he recognizes, is the fact that it was impossible to employ a syste- 


matic method in polling public opinion in Formosa. 
After a brief account of the historical background that fomented Formosan discon- 
tent with the National government, Mendel considers the cultural, economic, political, 
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and military development of the island. He observes that in each case the Formosans feel 
that they have not fully shared in any benefits that might accrue from these efforts. 
Education, they declare, is used for indoctrination to emphasize a Chinese conscious- 
hess; certain Formosan industries have been neglected, and unemployment continues 
to be high; the people have little voice in Nationalist policies, and elections are mean- 
ingless; and “liberation” of the mainland to the Formosans means only departure from 
their homeland. The complaints are not new to those familiar with the Formosan , 
scene, but Mendel has attempted to make a fair and full presentation for the record. 
The latter chapters of the book, concerning Formosan politics abroad and the views of 
other countries, official and private, are well executed and can be praised for their balance. 

Regarding the future of Formosan nationalism, Professor Mendel ends on a pessi- 
mistic note. He discounts the much-rumored “deal” between the post-Chiang Kai- 
shek government and the China mainland to reunite, the evolutionary growth of the 
"movement" that would overshadow Chinese dominance, or United Nations leader- 
ship to enforce its supremacy. While he asserts that “the people and territory of Formosa 
are fully capable of supporting a viable state,” he believes that only revolution and 
foreign assistance could assure Formosan dominance of the island. This is unlikely 
because the revolutionary potential of Formosan nationalism is very low. 


Purdue University Leonarp H. D. Gorpon 
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THE WORLD THE SLAVEHOLDERS MADE: TWO ESSAYS IN INTERPRE- 
TATION. By Eugene D. Genovese. (New York: Pantheon Books. 1969. Pp. xii, 


274. $5.95.) 
INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY IN THE OLD SOUTH. By Robert S. Starobin. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. xiii, 320. $7.95.) 


RACE RELATIONS IN VIRGINIA & MISCEGENATION IN THE SOUTH, 
1776-1860. By James Hugo Johnston. Foreword by Winthrop Jordan. (Amherst: 
University of Massachusetts Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 362. $10.00.) 


Iu recent years many valuable studies of slavery and the Old South have appeared, and 
these three books, each in its own very particular way, arc significant additions to the 
growing total. 

Professor Genovese's contribution is basically an extension of his earlier The Politi- 
cal Economy of Slavery, and it is by far the most theoretical and interpretive of the 
three volumes. The author examines modern slavery in the Americas within a Marxian 
(or Genovesian-Marxian) framework, which inevitably increases the difficulty of 
communicating with and convincing a predominantly non-Marxian audience, Never- 
theless this book is a learned, skillful attempt"to master some very complex historical 
problems. Genovese does not really try to convert the reader to any elaborate historical 
schema, but rather he attempts to prod and provoke, to agitate and analyse, to broaden 
and deepen the study of modern slavery. In two essays of a little over one hundred 
pages each he succeeds well enough to make this book required reading for every 
serious scholar in the field. : 

The first essay is a comparative study of various slave societies of the Americas with 
emphasis on their European backgrounds—from the primarily “bourgeois” system of 
the British in the Caribbean to the predominantly “patriarchal,” “paternalistic,” almost 
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“seigneurial” but definitely not “feudal” system of the Old South. He places even more 


stress, however, on the master-slave relationship and class structure in the New World. 
The final essay concentrates on the Old South and the writer Genovese considers its 
most significant spokesman, George Fitzhugh. Although Genovese rates the Old South 
as one of the most "prebourgeois" or "nonbourgeois" slave societies, he also grants that 
it was significantly influenced by dynamic capitalism. I prefer to reverse his formula 
and describe the Old South as a capitalistic society with paternalistic overtones, but 
this particular debate still has a long history ahead of it. Though he is certain to be so 
labeled, Genovese is no latter-day doughface, and, while he applauds some of Fitz- 
: hugh's attacks on the menace of world capitalism, his detailed evaluation of his wirit- 
ings is far from uncritical.. 
Other aspects of this volume are open to ET emphasis on class rather 
than race in the development-of slavery and the use of the term “slaveholders” to 
. designate a bewilderingly diverse jumble of individualists, for example—but, overall, 
Genovese has produced a well-written, massively researched book that is always im- 
pressive, sometimes convincing, and never dull. ' 

Professor Starobin's Industrial Slavery began as a dissertation, ind compared to 
Genovese’s study-it i$ a much more conventional historical monógrapli which minutely 
examines the Old South's use of slave labor in industry and transportation. Beginning 
as early as the 1790's but especially in the last two decades before the Civil War, slaves 
labored in a great variety of industrial enterprises—textile manufacturing, mining, 
tobacco processing, tanning, milling, sugar refining, ginning and pressing cotton, man- 
ufacturing finished products in modern plants like the Tredegar Iron Works, construct- 
ing and operating railroads, turnpikes, ferries, and other transportation facilities, produc- 
ing hemp bagging and rope, fishing, extracting turpentine, general lumbering, 
and practically every other industrial activity however nascent or minor. By the 1850's 
five per cent of the slave population was employed in industry, which was a small but 
significant facet of the Southern economy. 

Planters, not merchants and bankers, were the main supporters of S 
industry, and more than half of the black industrial workers were in rural areas. Like 
plantation field hands, they lived at the subsistence level under rigid control and, when 
necessary, ruthless repression. Sometimes integrated with white workers, often hired 
out by planter-owners, occasionally resisting but usually adapting to the inevitable, the 

industrial slave was still very much a slave. Industrial slavery was viable and profitable 
` and so efficient that it was incorporated into many state and even some federal enter- 
, prises. 


Starobin, assistant professor of history at the University of Wisconsin at Madison, | 


has handled a complex subject with great skill, and only in the last chapter does he 
tend to carry his interpretation too far by stressing the connection between industrial 
slavery and the secession movement. Overall, this is an excellent study, relentlessly 
researched, clearly written, effectively illustrated, thoroughly annotated, and further 
reinforced with a useful bibliographical essay. About the only thing lacking is a paper- 
back edition to give this work the wider audience it deserves. 
The last volume is essentially a dissertation completed at the University of Chicago 
in 1937 by James Hugo Johnston, who is now retired after many years of service as a 
teacher and administrator at Virginia State College. His book still retains some of the 
stiffness and awkwardness characteristic of most dissertations, but it also contains a 
rich lode of original information about the black and white folk of the Old South. 
: Professor Johnston lets long-dead Southerners speak for themselves through court 


s 
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records, petitions to governors and legislatures, official and private correspondence, 
and many other primary and secondary sources. Most of these records are from Virginia, 
but, whatever their origin, they radiate a flesh-and-blood realism that allows for little 
debate. 

Ante-bellum Southerners lived in a complex, often contradictory social milieu; few 
were heroes and few were villains. Most were ordinary mortals caught in a way of life 
contorted and corrupted by racism and slavery. Law and legend to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the races mixed extensively. This usually occurred through the union of 
a white master and a female slave, but it was not unknown for a white woman to bear 
a mulatto child. The mulatto, slave and especially free, experienced a peculiar and often 
precarious existence between two worlds that both blended and stayed apart; and a few 
hearty emancipationists, spurred on by sympathy for the slaves and fear of insurrection, 
struggled vainly for peaceful reform. 

The author's main achievement is the painstaking research that has unearthed some 
of the raw realities of the Old South. Specialized scholars have benefitted from this 
research for decades; now at last a broader reading public with a real need to know can 
share the fruits of his labor. 


University of Georgia F. N. Boney 


INTERPRETING AMERICAN HISTORY: CONVERSATIONS WITH HISTOR- 
IANS. By John A. Garraty. ([New York:] Macmillan Company. 1970. Pp. xiii, 
1-367, I-334. $10.95.) 

Turs is a fascinating book, half pulpit, half pillory, providing a highly illicit blend of 

pleasure and sympathy to the reader who sees so many old friends taking the stand 

and abiding by the consequences. Can it be that the surprisingly low level of likenesses 
in the accompanying pointillist portraits reflects the unnatural strain to which Professor 

Garraty’s cross-examinations subjected his victims? To be forced to compress one's 

life's findings into a capsule, to come down on one side or the other, to leave 

Mugwumpery behind in the study and become Mr. Standfast before the tape re- 

corder—for most members of our profession this is a hard ordeal. Some, it is evident 

from these pages, embrace their fate with relish. Others càn almost be seen to writhe on 

Professor Garraty's ineluctable pin. Yet others, one suspects, have had the worst scars 

of the confession process eliminated by Professor Garraty’s ingenious editing before 

making their appearance in the court room. 

Professor Garraty is very frank with his readers and describes the process of this 
new kind of book-making very clearly. It starts with a list of questions sub- 
mitted to the victim in advance. Then comes the session with the tape recorder, a 
day of free-ranging discussion. From this is prepared a digested typescript that the 
historian can revise and amend. Thus the final report, while retaining the form of an 
interview, is at once more and less than that. The result is an acceptable com- 
promise, particularly on first reading, which retains some of the vitality of a direct 
exchange while avoiding most of the untidiness and flabbiness of recorded conversa- 
tion. But of course it is a method that suits some subjects a great deal better than others. 
Not all the interviews have color and personality. Not all the “characters” who come 
through most strongly are those with the most to say. Not all types of history lend 
themselves equally well to this Socratic, encapsulated treatment. The history of ideas 
enjoys a certain built-in advantage. Diplomatic history, with its tight dependence on 
the documents, or the kind of economic history that sees its problems in predominantly 
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statistical terms, are obviously going to feel, in their different ways, cramped or 
distorted. It is a tribute to Professor Garraty's editorial skills that the reader is so 
seldom conscious of these limitations. 

The questions the editor puts to his experts differ, of course, according to the topic 
under review. But most interviews end with an invitation to assess the contribution 
or the impact of New Left interpretations. The responses vary in frankness or sympathy 
and in general are of less use to the reader than the other open-ended query sometimes 
put, about the “unanswered questions” in the subject’s specialism. One cannot help 
feeling that the value and comprehensiveness of these conversations would have been 
enhanced if Professor Garraty had yielded to his initial impulse and included a New Left 
historian to speak directly for his school of thought—or indeed an Old Left spokesman; 
there is an almost unhealthy Marxist silence about the greatest capitalist society inhu- 
man history. 

It would be invidious to single out individual contributions from these twenty-nine 
“half-hours with the best historians," as our Victorian ancestors would undoubtedly 
have described this useful and entertaining anthology. But certain general reflections 
do come to mind as one watches this sequence of leading scholars testifying to their 
conclusions and convictions. 'The first is of the remarkable range of talent and interest 
that Professor Garraty has been able to assemble without in any way straining the 
principle of representativeness. Indeed, rather the reverse; colonial history might feel 
itself under-represented, with at most three spokesmen. This leaves some twenty-six 
historians to deal with the passage of less than two hundred years. Is there any other 
national history that can show a comparable intensity and quality of cultivation over 
any two hundred-year period? Perhaps only the Pentekonzaetia and the French Revolu- 
tion have thrown up a comparable wealth of diverse and fertilizing historical interpre- 
tations, and they have a vastly shorter time span. To have sustained such a high level 
of debate, Such a continuing freshness and bite in the analysis of the past, over so long a 
period, is a striking demonstration of the vitality of American historiography and its 
persistent relevance to the problems of American culture. 

At the same time a foreign observer must be struck, once the British mutet is 
left behind in 1776, by the insularity (if a British reader may be allowed to use the term) 
of this impressive corpus of scholarship. The eye that probes so sharply into every corner, 
every aspect of the national experience is seldom turned outside as well. Of the histor- 
ians here not explicitly concerned with extra-American relationships, very few seem 
interested in relating the American experience either in its uniqueness or its similarities 
to the experiences of other societies of the same or earlier periods. Professor Garraty very 
seldom asks his scholars how their findings about America compare with their own or 
other historians' findings about Australia, Russia, Latin America, or even Canada. Nor 
would the New Left, had it been called upon to testify, have altered the balance signifi- 
cantly in this particular. 

It is interesting to speculate how this set of conversations would compare with a 
similar set conducted with British historians. I suspect that for a variety of reasons 
there would have been less cohesion, less of the feeling of a closely knit guild, about the 

` British volume. In part of course this would reflect the greater duration of the period, 
the greater difficulty of communication between the historian of Hengist and Horsa 
and the analyst of Britain between the wars. But I suspect that another factor would be 
at work. I doubt whether, despite the territorial compactness of much of his subject, 
the British historian feels himself, to quite the same degree, obliged to assume the role of 
national interpreter, of elucidator of the national experience, as does his American 
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counterpart. He sees himself—perhaps to his own detriment—much more the expositor 
of the given than the analyst of the made. By contrast Professor Garraty's subjects, for 
all their diversity, behave and feel, in an' almost Gallic sense, as if they were the lay 
clercs of the nation. If that is so, their alertness, noncomplacency, and critical integrity 
_ are a guarantee that from this quarter of the American: establishment, at least, there 
will be no risk of trahison. 


New College, Oxford... i ` . H. G. Nicuoras 


\ 


THE ALLEGHENY FRONTIER: WEST VIRGINIA BEGINNINGS, 1730-1830. 
By Oris K. Rice. (Lexington: University Press of Kentucky. 1970. Pp. xiii, 438. 
$10.50.) ` 

Proressronat historians who’ write about frontier or regional history often obscure the 

. subject because of their concern with the frontier and sectional theories of Frederick 

„Jackson Turner. Most nonprofessionals who deal with the same subjects obscure them 

by providing an overwhelming array of disjointed facts unrelated to each other or to 

broader historical considerations. 

In The Allegheny Frontier, Otis K. Rice has avoided both these pitfalls and has 
made a valuable contribution to historiography as well as to the history of a frontier. With- 
out becoming enmeshed in the controversy over the “frontier thesis,” he describes the 
- forces and motives that propelled. settlers across the Alleghenies, the “barbarous cir- 
cumstances” that they met there, and their efforts to adjust to them. Rice’s basic con- 
clusion is that while the settlers were able to devise means by which they could survive 
in the less than hospitable mountain region, the very means they did devise added to : 
the geographic isolation of the area, created a case of arrested development that left the 
entire area far behind the rest of the state and nation. His chapters on the evolution of 
“ways and folkways,” especially those on medicine, education, and religion—very inter- 
“esting in themselves—substantiate his analysis. Rice makes clear, however, that the” 
unresponsiveness of the government of Virginia to the problems of its western counties 
and the general lack of interest by the national government contributed, as much as 
local circumstances, to the region’s arrested development. 

While Rice’s analysis is in no way teleological, he shows quite clearly that many 
issues were more important than slavery in prompting the residents of the mountain 
counties to take advantage of the secession: crisis in order to separate from Virginia 
and establish a state of their own. Similarly, he shows that many of Appalachia’s 
contemporary problems have their roots in the region’s first century of development. 

Rice does not attempt a detailed analysis of the region’s economy, and this may well 
be the major fault of the book. Yet, it may well be argued that a full-scale discussion of 
an economy that did not progress beyond subsistance agriculture is hardly necessary. 
In short, this is an excellent work and model for other historians studying regional or 
frontier history. 


Western Carolina University Victor SAPio 
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TRADE AND PRIVATEERING IN SPANISH FLORIDA, 1732-1763. By Joyce 
Elizabeth Harman. (St. Augustine, Fla.: St. Augustine Historical Society. 1969. 
Pp. vii, 99. $3.00.) 

PRIVATEERS IN CHARLESTON, 1793-1796: AN ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH 
PALATINATE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By Melvin H. Jackson. [Smithsonian 
Studies in History and Technology, Number 1.] (Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian 
Institution Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 160. $3.50.) 


Tesz two interesting studies have one thing in common: they both deal with the 
history of privateering in the eighteenth century along the southeastern Atlantic coast- 
line of the continent of North America. In each work, also, abundant information is 
supplied concerning privateering vessels and the nature and extent of the operations 
involved. In other respects, however, the two authors are concerned with quite widely 
separate fields of history and with varying purposes and objectives. 

Joyce Elizabeth Harman's story of trade and privateering in Spanish Florida during 
the second third of the eighteenth century is an undertaking commenced at the suggestion 
_of her adviser, Professor John J. TePaske, at Ohio State University. It demonstrates the 
undoubted value to a struggling and neglected colony of an extensive trade conducted 
largely in privateers from the ports of English colonies northward along the Atlantic 
seaboard. For, without this generally illegal commerce, and in view of the all too fre- 
quent failure of the annual subsidy (the situado) to arrive from the Indies, the inhabi- 
tants of St. Augustine and its environs might not have been able, as is pointed out, to 
maintain Spain’s hold on this strategically important outpost until 1763. Despite gaps 
in the records, particularly for the years 1739 to 1752, the author accounts for approxi- 
mately 116 cargo vessels, chiefly English in origin, arriving at or leaving from St. Augus- 
tine in the period covered by her study. 

Melvin Jackson, curator of the Marine Transportation National Museum of History 
and Technology, has used his wide knowledge of privateering and marine history to 
. pinpoint conditions in Charleston in the years 1793 to 1796, when the young American 
nation was under heavy pressure from the French to violate rules of neutrality and 
actively to aid in fitting and sending out vessels from that port, among others, to en- 
gage in open warfare a the enemies of France. Jackson’s careful study reveals 
especially the aggressive role of the French consul, Mangourit, as well as that of Fon- 
spertuis, his more restrained successor, both of whom were helped considerably by 
strong local pro-French sympathies. 


Silver Spring, Maryland Verne E. CHATELAIN 


THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume XIH, JANUARY 1 

' THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1766; Volume XIV, JANUARY 1 THROUGH 
DECEMBER 31, 1767. Leonard W. Labaree, Editor. Helen C. Boatfield and James 
H. Hutson, Assistant Editots. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1969; 1970. Pp. 
xxvii, 580; xxviii, 382. $17.50 each.) 


Wir these two books, Leonard W. Labaree and his two assistant editors conclude their 
monumental contribution tó the publication of Benjamin Franklin's papers. Exhibiting 
consistently the highest form of editorial scholarship, the first fourteen volumes are a 
splendid accomplishment. They furnish Professor William volley, the new editor, with 
both his challenge and his inspiration. 

Volumes XIII and XIV span the years 1766-67. The increasingly complex and dan- 
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gerous issue of parliamentary taxation provides a kind of leitmotiv. In this context, 
Franklin's actions in the Stamp Act crisis are especially important. During his exami- ` 
nation before the House of Commons in February 1766, for example, he laid down the 
celebrated distinction between "internal" and "external" taxes. Pushed to its logical 
conclusion, the argument was an implicit questioning of the power of Parliament. Only 
a few months later it became explicit.. With the repeal of this odious act and the passage 
of the Declaratory Act accomplished facts, Franklin addressed himself (in marginal 
comments). to the protest of the opposition peers. The American people had never given 
the British Parliament the right to tax them, he wrote. Their obedience was to the 
Crown alone. Since the matter was in dispute, it was now necessary to devise a new 
colonial constitution. 

For the time being, these were only private thoughts. As late as April 1767, writing 
as "Benevolus" in the London Chronicle, he avoided a flat condemnation of parliamen- 
tary authority, resting a major portion of his case on the distinction between external 
and internal taxes. The colonies had, he'said, rather inaccurately, always obeyed “all 
acts of the British Legislature, expressly extending to the Colonies, . . . the right of 
Parliament to make them being never yet contested, acts to raise money upon the colon- 
ies by internal Taxes only and alone excepted” (XIV, 114). 

When Parliament appeared to take Franklin at his word and passed Charles Town- 
shend’s “external” duties, the American’s response was surprisingly mild. He was 
deeply engaged in negotiations with the Board of Trade about grants in the Illinois 
country, of course; but other more important reasons doubtless distracted him. Chatham, 
America's friend and titular head of the ministry, had collapsed physically and mentally. 
Parliament's efforts to coerce the New York Assembly into obedience to the Mutiny 
Act was especially alarming. Finally, there was the Grenvillite threat to raise a revenue 
from America by permitting the emission of paper money—a favorite colonial object— 
subject to the payment of interest. The Townshend taxes were, for Franklin, but one 
indication of the grave dangers ahead. 

Aside from questions of high policy, there is.an abundance of personal information 
about Franklin the man. Should one wish to know how Parisian ladies rouged their 
faces, the secret is laid out in an account written during a visit to France in the late 
summer of 1767. Present at the Grand Couvert, he was presented to Louis XV, whose 
favorable impression still did not impugn. Franklin’s love for George IH, who of all 
monarchs was “the very best in the World and the most amiable” (XIV, 252). Here 
spoke the still loyal subject. 


Southern Methodist University i CuarLEs R. RITCHESON 


THE FAIR PLAY SETTLERS OF THE WEST BRANCH VALLEY, 1769-1784: 
A STUDY OF FRONTIER ETHNOGRAPHY. By George D. Wolf. (Harris- 
burg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. 1969. Pp. x, 122. Cloth $3.5o, paper $2.50.) l 

Mr. Wolf describes himself as “practically a life-long resident of the West Branch 

Valley,” and this book is a labor of love. , Ostensibly it is an exercise in descriptive anthro- 

pology tracing the development of a community established in a twenty-square-mile 

tract on the Pennsylvania frontier. Although the conception is an interesting one, it is 
developed unsatisfactorily because Mr. Wolf lacks sufficient literary skill, sufficient 
methodological sophistication, and, most crucially, sufficient data. Because of the pau- 
city of evidence no professional historian would have attempted this topic. For ex- 
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ample, the “fair play system" itself, from which the settlement takes its name, was ` 
administered by an elected board of three "fair play men" that settled land disputes 
and possibly other controversies as well in the years before the territory came under 
Pennsylvania jurisdiction. There is no evidence relating to suffrage qualifications, or 
qualifications for holding the office of "fair play man," no record of any election being 
held, no code of laws and only a few identifiable legal principles, ho evidence of any spe- 
cific meeting of "fair play men," and except for 1775 and 1776 even the names of the 
"fair play men" cannot be determined. Wolf must base his description of the settle- 
ment's political life on the records of four property cases later appealed to Pennsylvania 
county courts and a few hearsay anecdotes. Wolf's attempts to manipulate his inade- 
quate data are awkward. He consistently makes the logical error of arguing from ab- 
“sence of evidence and bases elaborate analyses on tables he himself recognizes are 

intuitively rather than statistically sound.” The book fails in its larger purposes of 
providing “support for Turner's thesis” and establishing “a further technique for the 
frontier historian," but the new data Wolf has collected may be of interest to students of 
local Pennsylvania history. 


George Washington University l l LANDA Grant Dz Pauw 


: FACTORY UNDER THE ELMS: A HISTORY OF HARRISVILLE, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, 1774-1969. By John Borden Armstrong. (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press: 
for the Merrimack Valley Textile Museum. 1969. Pp. xx, 320. $12.50.) 


In his study of the small textile town of Harrisville, New Hampshire, John Borden 
Armstrong has drawn on newspapers, interviews, and census reports, and has depended 
upon town and company records. One of Harrisville’s two mills left no adequate records, 
and few collections of letters were available. Despite these handicaps, the author has 
provided a minute description of the village. 

Armstrong has done his research well, uncovering useful information about wages, 
town budgets, property valuations, and vital statistics. He adds careful vignettes to set 
the scene. His book covers a narrow subject broadly. Unfortunately, Armstrong fails to 
generalize effectively from this data. Typical is the chapter on society, 1870-1900, in 
‘which he discusses houses, roads, doctors, tramps, immigrants, and alcohol, among 
other subjects. Fascinating hints are there: money spent on liquor increased four times; 
the school year expanded from eighteen to thirty-two weeks; tramps became a problem 
during the depression of 1894. Historians are anxious to discover what happened to 
values and community spirit as industrialization progressed, but Armstrong offers few 
answers. 

Sometimes his sentiments show. ieee were not always tidy, spinners were 
noted for “arrogance,” but the leading mill owner was “kindly and considerate.” After 
pointing out that wages were low, -that fines were frequent, and that workers struck 
three times in the period 1887-90, he concludes that employees in Harrisville were con- 
tented. He quotes a letter from a “spy” to one owner reporting that spinners were 
cheating the company. Armstrong argues that the letter was “unsolicited,” and that it 
shows that the spinners’ “bad reputation” was deserved. The evidence, however, makes 
Harrisville sound like a company town. 

In his epilogue the author states that the “significance of this small community lies 
in its history of adapting to changing circumstances without destroying the past. 4 
Armstrong has documented me changes, but has not reflected sufficiently on their sig- 
nificance. : : 


Phillips Exeter Academy l Donato B. Corg 
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PATRICK HENRY: PATRIOT AND STATESMAN. By Norine Dickson Camp- 
bell. (New York: Devin-Adair Company. 1969. Pp. xvii, 437. $10.00.) 


Brocrapuers of Patrick Henry, from William Wirt to the present, have all shared cer- 
tain frustrations. The oral traditions have been numerous, but the facts have been rela- 
tively few. As Wirt complained in 1815, “not one of his speeches lives in print... ." Nor 
was there much in the way of revealing information on Henry as a military man, 
governor, or working politician. “In short," Henry was “as hopeless a subject as man 
could well desire." Indeed, it may well be true, as the late Douglass Adair once sug- 
gested, that Henry is an impossible subject for a narrative biography. Instead, Adair 
urged scholars to raise analytical questions about the so-called “Forest-born Demos- 
thenes" that seek to explain his activities within the framework of SEMIS 
Virginia society and politics. 

Yet it is the character of the man and the formative influences of his youth that. con- 
tinue to attract—and baffle—historians. Robert D. Meade's recent two-volume life of 
Henry, based on exhaustive research, fills out the public record, but it scarcely reveals 
the inner man. The year 1969 witnessed the appearance of two additional biographies of 
Henry: George F. Willison's Patrick Henry and His World and Norine Dickson 
Campbell’s Patrick Henry: Patriot and Statesman. Unfortunately, neither book escapes 
the romantic influence of Wirt, despite the authors' claims to the contrary. 

Mrs. Campbell, a resident of Henry’s own Hanover County, Virginia, has long 
maintained an interest in her subject. She played a large part in securing and restoring 
the ancestral Henry home, Scotchtown, for the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities in 1958. Perhaps for these reasons she writes with a good deal of 
warmth and charm about Henry family matters and local affairs. Persons with an anti- 
quarian interest will no doubt find much to enjoy in this handsomely illustrated biog- 
raphy. Scholars, unfortunately, will discover it to be just another Henry biography, 
heavily footnoted but offering little that is new and repeating too much that is old. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Don HICGINBOTHAM 


NAVAL DOCUMENTS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Volume IV, 
-AMERICAN THEATRE: FEB. 19, 1776-APR. 17, 1776; EUROPEAN THE- 
ATRE: FEB. 1, 1776-MAY 25, 1776; AMERICAN THEATRE: APR. 18, 
1776-MAY 8, 1776. William Bell Clark, Editor. With a foreword by John H. 
Chafee and an introduction by Ernest McNeill Eller. (Washington, D. C.: [Navy 
Department.] 1969. Pp. xxxi, 1580. $14.25.) 


I wave been critical of the Naval Documents of the American Revolution project in the 
past on various grounds: the use of inaccurate transcripts when copies of original docu- 
ments were available; the failure to make a systematic search of all available manu- 
script collections; the breadth of the project that encompasses naval warfare on inland 
lakes when coverage of activities on the high seas might have been an ambitious 
enough scope for the series; the Whig bias betrayed by the editorial staff in its selections 
and commentaries; and the inadequacy .of the index as a research tool to reveal im- 
portant categories contained in these volumes. Although the Naval History Division 
has corrected many of these shortcomings, the project still does not measure up to the 
high editing standards established by the magnificent Adams Papers, Jefferson Papers, 
Hamilton Papers, Franklin Papers, and Madison Papers, among others. 
One reason for the continued criticism of this project is its tendency to perpetuate 
old errors. Transcripts are still being reproduced where the original documents, no 
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doubt, are available. Such is the case of the Sparks Transcripts of Lord Grantham's 
correspondence at Harvard (p. 904); the letter from Force’s American Archives (p. 
1184); and the letter by Lord George Germain (pp. 879-81) reprinted from Baxter's 
documentary History of Maine. A Whig bias still is evident in the work: the statement 
that the Ámericans were a "determined people" in the spring of 1776 is hardly accurate; 
and the claim that the “blood clause” providing payment to German princes for any 
mercenaries killed, wounded, or captured in America was “shameful,” is uncalled for. 
'The index, though considerably improved, does not list, for example, Baron Albert de 
Dorlodot of Belgium; nor are we told in the text where the Baron’s scholarly research 
on the validity of the Beaumarchais letter in question may be found (p. 929). 

A second reason for faulting the project is on the physical appearance of these vol- 
umes. Some copies of Volume IV, by Naval History Division's own admission, came 
. off the press with "paper, printing, and binding irregularities.” Must future historians 
cope with defective volumes in a reference work of this sort? The volumes themselves, 
moreover, are far too bulky and will not stand up to continued use. Finally, some of 
the illustrations—such as Appendix C and the manuscript map of Newport, Rhode 
Island, by Ezra Stiles—are illegible. 

Volume IV carries the announcement of the death of William Bell Clark, who 
helped to get this editorial project underway a decade ago. Author of a number of 
books and biographies dealing with naval developments in the Revolutionary War, 
Clark collected thousands of pages o! transcripts on this subject and period that served 
as the basis for research in beginnirg this series. No better tribute could be paid to 
Bill Clark by the Naval History Division than to improve the scholarly standards of 
` the project that bears his name. 


Clark University , GEORGE ATHAN BILLIAS 


THE CAMPAIGN THAT WON AMERICA: THE STORY OF YORKTOWN. By 
Burke Davis. (New York: Dial Press. 1970. Pp. 319. $8.95.) 


CORNWALLIS: THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE. By Franklin and Mary Wick- 
wire. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1970. Pp. xvi, 486. $10.00.) 


Wiry the approach of the bicentennial of the American Revolution, an abundance of 
books on the subject may be expected, and this is as it should be. It is hoped that they 
will not move the celebration as far cut of proper perspective as some volumes did for 
the Civil War. The two books named above fit nicely into the advance guard of the 
procession. 

The work of Burke Davis is a vivid, commendable account of the battle that vir- 
tually ended the Revolution in America. Although the peace was not formally forth- 
coming until more than a year later, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown on 
October 19, 1781, was a salient signal for the termination of hostilities and the eventual 
downfall of the North cabinet. At long last, George III was reluctantly convinced that 
the colonies would not accept his dicta. 

Burke Davis, a popular author, is in an excellent position to write about Yorktown 
and Cornwallis, being an official of Colonial Williamsburg. Using colorful original 
sources, especially French ones, he has presented a narrative that not only adds to our 
knowledge of the encounter, but with journalistic flourishes, he has produced an enter- 
taining story as well. 

The historical facts of Yorktown are well known, so Davis turns his attention to the 
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humor, the pathos, and the strong adventure that surrounded the sequence of events. 
This he deftly achieves by concentrating frequently on the personalities involved. 
George Washington is the central figure, shown here in revealing, informal moments 
of joy and despair, playing ball with his officers and dancing gleefully when he learns 
of the approach of the French fleet. General Rochambeau is portrayed as a gracious 
gentleman in his relations with the American leaders but as a stern if respected "Papa" 
to his own men. Lafayette is overplayed as usual, but his youthful characteristics and 
his appeal to Washington are the subject of interesting appraisal Sir Henry Clinton . 
comes off as a bumbling, indecisive general in both books, although his biographer 
has credited him with winning what is termed the most important British victory, that 
of Charleston. ' . 

The Wickwire volume is probably the most complete account of this able and often 
effective British general, although the digressions from the main subject sometimes 
tend to be unnecessarily detailed. The authors, man and wife on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, strive hard to vindicate Cornwallis but generally fail to do so. 
They have done deep research in English sources and have compiled this in eighty 
pages of notes at the end of the book, almost one-sixth of the entire volume. The notes 
are at times unbalanced, contain some errors, and quote Kenneth Roberts, the novelist, 
as a possible authority. Some of the secondary sources used are overworked, while 
other good ones are omitted. Cornwallis is excellently described .as a personality, and . 
his Southern campaigns are set forth in close and poignant detail. 

These two volumes, while dwelling mainly on the personalities of the Southern 
campaigns, add to the human interest of the Revolution. The role of the artillery is - 
properly emphasized in the Davis volume, not in the other. The excellent research and 
the resulting narratives make a valuable contribution to the general knowledge of the 
virtual ending of what was in some ways our most important war. 


New York Untversity NonTH CALLAHAN 


THE JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 1789-1969: 
THEIR LIVES AND MAJOR OPINIONS. In four volumes. Leon Friedman 
and Fred L. Israel, Editors. With an introduction by Louis H. Pollak. (New York: 
Chelsea House Publishers in association with R. R. Bowker Company. 1969. Pp. 
xxiv, 814; vii, 817-1630; vil, 1633-2443; vil, 2447-3373. $110.00.) 

Facuities and campuses that no longer are taking governance and magistracy for. 

granted at last can sympathize with the Supreme Court. The justices always have 

been—and under our government, must be—magistrates and educators in one. Chief 

Justice Waite’s classic discovery and recognition of this—“The difficulty with me is I 

cannot give the reasons as I wish I could"—impresses us perhaps more than it did his 

addressee, the articulate and experienced. Justice Field. This massive, uneven work 
shows on every page just how awesome and. varied the Court's burdens and: duties are, 
how hard it is for all now jointly reinvolved to "give reasons" and to cover everything 
well. : ; 
Reference works generally are hybrids that mature slowly. This one is gargan- 
tuan at birth: 3,400 pages; nearly two million words; ninety-eight lives, averaging 
, just over 7,000 words and including Judge Haynsworth, are printed in the order of the 
appointments. This ingenious turn works admirably, as can be seen best in the strong 
dovetailing coverage of the formative period, especially in the essays of Irving Dilliard 
(Jay, Samuel Chase), Michael Kraus (Paterson, Ellsworth), Gerald Dunne (Livings- 
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‘ton, Story, Thompson), and others mentioned later. In all there are thirty-eight con- 
tributors, with, academics predominant. Front-rank, recent, and current justices gen- 
erally have been assigned to specialists or to previous biographers, and nearly all are 
well covered. Less distinguished justices, and even some outstanding ones of the Taney, 
Waite, and Fuller courts especially, have been assigned en bloc, as many as eleven or 
eight to a contributor, with unhapoy results. Finally, one or more of each justice's 
opinions—189 in all—are printed ir full. The four hundred volumes of the Supreme 
Court Reports thus are reduced physically to two; most of our basic constitutional law 
is here, although opinions in some cases are scattered or wanting and ‘in others are 
poorly introduced. 

Reference works of course ar: also publishing’s steeplechases—' cae finishers 
win.” Hopefully but not unmistakzbly the Xerox-Bowker Sweepstakes, this set shows 
how mischievous a sudden and overneat periodizing of history—1789-1969—can be. 
Work had begun well beforehand, but the announcement of Chief Justice Warren's 
pending retirement, with ensuing events, obviously created compulsions and deadlines. 
Effects of these are manifest most conspicuously in the en bloc Taney-Waite and minor- 
justices sections. In their present form twenty-two of these essays serve well neither 
the subject-members of the Court, the authors, nor the enterprise. Another fifteen are 
inadequate or disappointing, occasionally in contrast to the authors’ other essays. Pro- 
duction editors charged with approving the final press order thus faced impossible com- 
promises. The pity is that several able political historians and period specialists, caught 
overextended with fractious judicial mounts (ridden at times as if still in Congress or 
in the cabinet) have come a cropper. Lax writing, loose editing or none, flagrant mis- 
prints and misstatements, garbled paragraphs, weak case discussion, "Selected Bibliog- 
raphies" that plainly are neither, all betray the haste and the spurs. A finish as old as 
publishing, yet dismaying and unworthy still. 

The quality curve thus resembles a flattened, palsied “w” or “double u”: a strong, 
fairly even start (Jay through Thompson); the sagging Taney court, relieved by an- 
other plateau (Davis through Hunt, Stanley Kutler’s series in particular); then a shorter, 
more uneven sag, one ending in 1900, and relieved before that by Arnold Paul’s strong 
and wellintegrated group (Blatchford, Lamar I, Brewer, Shiras), and by Irving 
Schiffman’s excellent Howell Jackson—a justice who served barely two years, yet 
whose life and dramatic dissent in the second Income Tax Case are nicely covered (in 
contrast to the hurried, disappointing Fuller). Unevenness thus is the hallmark; re- 
doubled assignments and pressures often have quartered quality. 

Even so, intuitive editors have proved their point: collective biography may be a 
poor medium for a history of the Supreme Court, but it is an excellent one to clarify 
and project the role of the Supreme Court im United States history, an even more 
difficult and vital task. Here, accordingly, on a much more elaborate scale than in Charles 
Warren's work, are covered the origins, the uniqueness, the mechanics, and the 18o- 
year practice of federal judicial review and supremacy. From these extensive records 
and reassessments the institutional function and picture emerge. The Lives and 
Opinions of course also do double duty as reference sources. Steeplechase or not, 
disappointments notwithstanding, we thus possess an important new resource and 
tool. Allowing for the hazards, 6o per cent "strong finishers," 4o per cent "other," may 
be a record first run. 

The periodists’ essays generally are the most dated and uneven, individually and as 
a group, with the en bloc series weakest and most unfocused judicially. Three essays 
by Richard Kirkendall (Vinson, Clark, Minton), all strongly crafted and trended, 
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even researched in the Truman Papers, are exceptions. David Burner’s Sutherland, 
Clarke, and McReynolds are better than his hurried Van Devanter, Butler, Sanford, 
and Roberts. Diplomacy and politics are interestingly covered by James Watts, Jr. (Day 
and Moody), but the jurisprudence and vocabulary are naive, and the essays on 
McKenna and Chief Justice White particularly are loose, ill-proportioned, and wholly 
without copyediting (for example, “sugar beet plantations” are referred to for sugar 
cane in Whites Louisiana). Yet, Leonard Dinnerstein’s outstanding Lamar H and 
Leon Friedman's strong essays on Bradley and Chief Justice Chase, with Fred Israel's 
suggestive coverage of Thomas Todd and Pitney, show what might have been—what 
still can, what must be. 

Mood in the more pedestrian essays occasionally turns "mod" and the discourse 
atavistic. Thus, introducing Justice Peckham, Richard Skolnic revives the Conspiracy 
Theory and impersonalizes it: not Roscoe Conkling now, but a ruthless, frightened 
“corporate America” and a “determined band of corporate lawyers" prepensed every- 
thing, “and the Supreme Court emerged as the principal, agency committed to ratifying” 
just that. (For thirty years’ unrequited labor in this vineyard, see e Graham, Every- 
` man's Constitution [1968].) 

"Elites" and "Establishments" also get pejorative needles, even some of the Jack- 
sonian persuasion, and often craftsmanship may suffer too. Brandeis’ briefs are cited 
and hailed for halfconverting the Court and public, but with the force of example 
or inspiration often lost. Forty years on, Parrington and Charles Warren are less than 
the last word, yet they still often have it in these sections and in preference to the 
classic works of Corwin, Haines, Hamilton, Powell, Frankfurter and Landis, Hurst, 
Dodd, Henderson, Commons, Hale, Hartz, Goodrich, White, and others, whose writ- 
ings in constitutional, legal, economic, and administrative history have reshaped scholar- 
ship generally, but seldom have reshaped it here. Among matters in need of coverage 
or of much stronger treatment in these sections are the expanding business of the Su- 
preme Court; the rise of the corporation; the shifts of charter policy and diversity 
jurisdiction; the parallel, interacting lines of economic and humanitarian due process— 
pre- and post-Civil War—with innovating usages often in Congress and in the state 
courts; and the role of the Circuits and of the "Circuit law." It is unfortunate, for ex- 
ample, that dvercommitment should have prevented Louis Filler from capitalizing on 
regional and subject interests and from providing a more adequate coverage of Harland 
I and Gray, and of the three Ohio justices (Waite, Woods, and Matthews), on all of 
whom important work has recently been done, some cited here but unassimilated, some 
not cited at all. 

In the last two volumes especially, delights and achievements abound. Among the 
most memorable are Paul Freund's Justice Holmes in seven incomparable pages and 

' Philip Kurland's Justice Jackson, which is brilliantly edited from oral history tapes; a 
gallery of biographic reprises highlighted by Alpheus Mason’s elegent triptych— Taft- 
Stone-Brandeis—and by Anthony Lewis’ Chief Justice Warren, these entries brilliantly . 
supported by Samuel Hendel’s Hughes, Andrew Kaufman’s Cardozo, Herman Prit-. 
chett's. Reed, and by the late Robert McCloskey’s. Wilson and Field. Four former law 
secretaries contribute outstanding studies of Justices Frankfurter (Albert Sacks), Har- 
lan II (Norman Dorsen), Black (John Frank), and Stewart (Jerold Israel). Frank also 
writes expertly, con amore, of Justices Douglas and Murphy. Together with Stephen J. 
Friedman’s studies of Justices Brennan and Goldberg and Walter Murphy’s Byrnes, 
which nicely assimilate the various decisional analyses and trends of the Stone-Vinson- 
Warren period, these essays all develop the collegiate character, the diversity and com- 
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plexity of the justices’ work, and do this by establishing individual roles, specialities, 
approaches, and craftsmanship. Even the juxtapositions often reinforce harmonically. 
Few reference sets and no works of collective biography have ended more spectacularly. 
The three final essays, all excellent, are by reporters of the Washington Post and the. 
New York Times: Justice Fortas by Fred Graham, Justice Thurgood Marshall and 
Chief Justice Burger by John P. MacKenzie. The irony and nuances of the unpre- 
cedented Burger installation ceremony, consummately covered, even provide a coda. 

Citation practices, references, and indexing generally are lax, sometimes self- 
defeating. (The heterogeneous and unpredictable market perhaps is partially to 
blame.) The Supreme Court Reports are habitually cited. On original or crucial points 
the better essays usually give further support, but not always; a number do so rarely, if 
at all. Original research contributions thus were unfavored, or worse, were diluted and 
partially lost. Unfortunately this happens with Herbert Johnson’s often fresh views of 
John Marshall and Thomas Johnson, Blaustein and Mersky's strong Washington, and 
Gerald Dunne's excellent Livingston. 

Skillful planning and editorial use of the direct reference q.v. would have improved 
usefulness and coverage throughout. Indexing, though extensive, is also unimaginative, 
being listed almost entirely by justices and cases with numerous page entries made for 
merest mentions, yet without effort to record, still less to collate, fascinating and sig- 
nificant data on such recurrent matters as duels and duelists (yes, twol), political 
aspirations and candidacies, judicial craftsmanship, extrajudicial services, and judicial 
decorum. Incidentally, two things most strikingly shown here are the regularity with 
which members of the Court, from 1789 to date; have been drafted for extrajudicial 
assignments, few if any of which comport well with our professed adherence to the 
separation of powers; and second, the stricter, tightening public and personal standards 
of judicial disinterestedness and decorum. In 1828, Smith Thompson, as a sitting 
justice; ran for governor of New York against Van Buren and polled 106,000 votes, 
egged on by Marshall and Story! 

‘In the appendicized charts and tables repetition proves no substitute for precision. 
Precise dates of birth, nomination, death, termination, and length of service are not 
given; often these can be found with difficulty, occasionally not at all, in the texts. 
Uniform inclusion of this data on the title pages of essays surely is the preferred solu- 
tion in an authoritative work. 

Xeroxed Bowker, in short, often is something less than vintage reference Bowker. 
Yet, we are thankful for this set and look forward to its improvement. Unfinished it is 
and will always be, for the work of the Court, and of academia, is inherently so. John 
R. Commons put it best, and gallantly: “The Supreme Court of the United States . . . 
occupies the unique position of the first authoritative faculty [of law, government, 
„and economics] in the world’s history.” Educators and magistrates! 


Los Angeles, California Howarp Jay GRAHAM 


EARLY JAZZ: ITS ROOTS AND MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT. By Gunther 
Schuller. [The History of Jazz, Volume I.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1968. Pp. xii, 401. $10.50.) 


Gontuer Schuller's history of early jazz is the most scholarly and perceptive work on 
the subject to date. One can imagine the collective tossing of caps into the air that the 
above statement will produce within the profession. For older historians the term 
"jazz" may evoke hazy memories of doing a snappy foxtrot to "Harry Horlick and His 
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A&P Gypsies"; the young are vaguely aware that jazz was some kind of precursor to 
the more eleran] joys of rock. Our young black scholars are more knowledgeable, of 
course. They know that jazz was invented by Charlie Parker, solely to express black 
America’s profound contempt for everything white. They know this because LeRoi 
Jones has told them so. All might benefit from this beautifully written combination of 
precise musical analysis and sensitive appreciation. 

Schuller argues convincingly that every musical element in early jazz is essentially 
African in derivation. His analysis of African music is quite technical, and many 
readers will have to apply the great lesson learned from recent quantitative studies in 
history: skip tlie devilish rigmarole of figures and hope for a lucid explanation of their 
meaning. In America minstrel music, brass bands, ragtime, and the “blues” antedated 
and influenced the music that became jazz. Schuller speculates about such influences 
. and proceeds to a brilliant description of "classic" New Orleans jazz—polyphonic, 
highly disciplined, predictable, and collective rather than individualistic. King Oliver's 
Creole Jazz Band is examined as the quintessential classic New Orleans band. 

It was the excitement of the true solo and improvisation (as opposed to mere 
“embellishment”) that took jazz beyond the classic New Orleans style, and it was fitting 
that the cake of custom was broken by King Oliver’s protege—Louis Armstrong. A 
chapter titled “The First Great Soloist” analyzes Armstrong’s musical growth from 
second cornetist with Oliver to the famous Chicago “Hot Five” and “Hot Seven” record- 
ings. The stunning Armstrong introduction.on the 1928.“‘West End Blues” symbolizes 
for Schuller the emergence of jazz as authentic art; a performance that established the 
stylistic direction of jazz for the next decade. The only significant flaw in an otherwise 
masterly discussion is the author's opinion of the post-1929 Armstrong. 

Jelly Roll Morton always insisted that he invented jazz, among other things. Mor- 
ton’s grandiose assertions are rather like the myths of classical antiquity; one doesn’t 
quite dare not believe them. Schuller, in a provocative chapter titled “The First 
‘Great Composer,” characterizes Morton as “the first theorist, the first intellectual, that 
jazz produced.” His thesis that Morton’s Creole prejudice against “black Uptown 
Negroes” was at once his strength and his weakness—responsible for his greatest re; 
corded achievements and his arrested musical state—is fascinating. 

Other chapters treat “Virtuoso Performers Of The Twenties,” “The Big Bands, P 
and “The Ellington Style.” Highlights include a beautiful little piece on Bix Beider- 
becke, a valuable survey of the big bands of the Southwest, and fresh material on the , 
early ducal style. 

Complete understanding of Schuller's work dictates not only a knowledge of music, 
but actual possession of the records he analyzes. Few readers will be in that position, 
but one of the virtues of this book is that the layman can share with the expert many 
of the benefits of Gunther Schuller's profound understanding of early jazz. 


University of Northern Colorado Grorce A. Borck 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES K. POLK. Volume I, 1817-1832. Herbert Weaver, 
Editor. Paul H. Bergeron, Associate Editor. (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xxxviii, 619. $15.00.) 

James K. Polk in 1844 was our first dark horse candidate for president, and he re- 

mained an obscure figure until our own times, when he was rediscovered as a strong 

and perhaps even great president. For a number of years Professors Herbert Weaver 
and Paul H. Bergeron of Vanderbilt University have been at work collecting Polk's 
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correspondence, and we have now the first volume of that project, handsomely pub- 
lished by their university's press. Spanning the years 1817 through 1832, the book con- 
tains 664 letters. Ninety-six of these were written by Polk himiself and are reproduced 
in full, while of the rest 138 are summarized. Most of Polk's own letters are in the 
Library of Congress in his own and Andrew Jackson's papers, but the editors have 
searched the country for other other items from such diverse repositoriés as university li- 
braries; state historical societies, libraries, and archives; and the National Archives. To 
our great benefit, and for the first time, they have brought together all of Polk’s private 
and public correspondence. 

A reading of this volume suggests why Polk was for so long an unknown figure. 
During the period there is only one letter from Polk to his wife, only one letter from his 
mother, and meager—though sometimes illuminating—family correspondence. It 
would be hazardous to reconstruct an internal life from these without the most sensitive 
and probing psychoanalytical tools. Yet the challenge is clear: a mother Polk always 
referred to as “the old lady,” an alcoholic brother, only half of six sons marrying, Polk’s 
wracking illness, a gargantuan and insatiable Ga more ways than in land) grand- 
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father, an ambitious father, a childless James K. Polk who raised younger brothers ` 


when his own father died. The materials on Polk’s early political career are fuller, 
and these letters tell us much. about the still new state of Tennessee, which was being 
exploited through ruthless land grabbing in which the Polks participated.. They also 
reveal the slow shift in Polk's political philosophy from his holding on to eonan 
past its time to his being buffeted by incipient Jacksonianism. 

We have in these writings some of the building blocks of Polk’s personality ad 
political life, but the editors eschew any comments, any interpretation, any argument 
or agreement with what recent historians have done with these documents. Professor 
Sellers’ intuition that Polk the man was shaped as Polk the boy in the air of Mecklen- 
burg, North Carolina, finds little support in this volume. On the contrary, one could turn 
this around and say that a Presbyterian matriarch and the frailties of Polk's constitution 
formed an insecure, unoriginal boy who even with some education and experience 
did not become less pedestrian but only developed a doggedness of character and enough 
- insight to warn him to hold on to what he had. Nor is there much support here for the 

Dorfman-Hammond-Hofstadter thesis that the Jacksonians spoke for the rising middle 

class, if Polk is at all representative. In modern idiom, Polk's never fully formed ego 
` clutched the reliable, seldom if ever let down its guard, and was adventurous not at all. 

These letters seem to indicate that Polk's inner necessities, perhaps more than what 
- happened around him, made him a sturdy Jeffersonian, a late Jacksonian, and, we may 
find out later, a reluctant imperialist. There is strong evidence that Marvin Meyers’ 
theme of restorationism elegantly suits Polk’s career. 

None of these issues, however, are even considered by the editors of this volume. 
Astonishingly, the entire preface to the series and volume runs only seven pages, almost 
equally divided among a biography of Polk, an explanation of letters included, and the 
editorial method, a bibliography, and acknowledgments. 

It can be argued, of course, that the real task of the editors was the accurate presen- 
tation of the letters with adequate annotation. Yet as for accuracy, one hardly knows 
where to begin because the editors have not explained in any detail their editorial 
method. In checking over the few photographs of letters given as illustrations with 
the printed text, I suspect too many liberties have been taken to modernize the corre- 
spondence. Punctuation and capitalization were uneven and bizarre then and may have 
been tampered with unduly. We must assume that the collation of the manuscripts has 
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mostly been well done. But why read on page 417 “He had law in my office... .” when 
the illustration of the letter clearly shows the writer said "he read law in my office. . . ."? 
Or why tamper on page 164 with "County" to make it "Count[r]y"? I notice other 
differences, but I doubt they change too much the sense of the letters. 

The criteria by which letters are included in this volume are faulty. Too much in- 
coming mail has been presented in full. Many- more letters ought to have been sum- 
marized in order to give more room for Polk's own writings. If the editors had done 
this, the emerging national leader would not be left dangling at a critical juncture of 
his political life. To be blunt, ninety-six letters of James K. Polk do not warrant a vol- 
ume in themselves. ] 

If the greatest disappointment of this volume is the paucity of Polk letters, a second 
unhappiness derives from inadequate annotation. The editors have been most industri- 
- ous about locating and identifying persons of marginal as well as of great importance. 
But either they assume that we know a great deal about Tennessee politics and national 
happenings, or else they construe their job narrowly. There are literally dozens of events 
in the Polk correspondence that need explication and cross references. Throughout the 
early years we need some annotation to guide us-through the thickets of Tennessee 
politics; family affairs are too tangled because of scanty notes; and on national politics 
and sometimes international affairs we could use some aid. For example, full and 
exacting notes are needed on local factional politics, federal land policies and speculators, 
infamous handbills and various resolutions of lobbies, congressional president-making, 
party building, speeches in Congress, the tariff and United States Bank battles, and the 
British orders in council. Some short references there are, but they are perfunctory. 

This volume raises some serious questions as to where the profession is.going as 
more and more editorial projects are being undertaken. Can we not formulate some 
general rules for the editing of the papers of secondary American figures? Ought not 
our new projects to focus more on-the subject himself, with incoming correspondence, 
except for the most extraordinary letters, being summarized? Can we not demand 
long, substantive introductions giving a historical overview of the subject and an inter- 
pretation ef the contents of the particular volume or volumes at hand? Can we not 
insist that editors try to pace themselves as well as have the Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Wilson editors and not take years for the production of a single volume? 
Can we not plead that annotation be fuller so that students can handily use the books? 
Should we not have a clear, detailed statement of editorial method? Ought not each 
volume to have its own up-to-date bibliography? Perhaps the National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission, which now subsidizes with federal money so manly new projects, 
can get a dialogue going on such questions. 


Stanford, California . Ara Di Pace Donatp 


JAMES WATSON WEBB: A BIOGRAPHY. By James L. Crouthamel. (Middle- 
town, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 262. $10.00.) 


James Watson Webb gave up an army career and vaulted into public notice in 1827, at 
the age of twenty-five, by persuading Alexander Stewart, the New York merchant who 
was his father-in-law, to buy him the New York Morning Courter. In less than two 
years, thanks largely to a merger he engineered, Webb’s Morning Courier and New 
York Enquirer won circulation leadership in the city. It was aggressive in pursuit of 
news, strong for Jackson, and blessed with the ablest political reporter around, James 
Gordon Bennett. Webb, a tall, assertive fellow with vast ambition, appeared’ headed 
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for a large place in the national history, but not for long. From 1831 on, he faded. Mis- 
managing his finances, he was forced to turn to the Bank of the United States for 
loans. His paper, hitherto as passionately anti-Bank as Jackson, suddenly favored re- 
chartering it. The loans became public knowledge. Bennett quit. Within a few. years, 
the penny journals with their broad appeal to the man in the street far surpassed the 
Courier and its mercantile contemporaries in both circulation and influence. Webb, 
resolutely turning his back upon the major journalistic development of his era, kept 
his old-style blanket sheet going until it had lost most of its audience, then sold out to 
the New York World on the eve of the Civil War. He settled for a turn as ambassador 
to Brazil and passed into obscurity. 

If there are the makings here of a worthwhile Bie they are hard to EU 
Perhaps Webb’s proclivity for fist fights, for speculative investments that regularly 
blew up, for crudely pressuring his political friends to give him high office (he thought 
Seward surely would favor him for ambassador to France, since he knew Louis Napol- 
con) might be turned to advantage in the hands of a popular writer capable of doing 
us a Dickensian portrait of the man. But in Professor Crouthamel's antiseptic hands, 
Webb comes off a solemn bore. The author is at pains:to weigh the charge that Webb 
was bribed to switch sides on the Bank issue, and concludes that he probably was not. 
That seems almost beside the point. Public knowledge of the loans left the paper 
hopelessly compromised, and no one seems to. have paid Webb much notice thereafter. 

In tracing Webb's political migration from Jacksonian to Whig to Republican, : 
Crouthamel is more comfortable than in coping with Webb as a person. Research in 
the Courier files is deftly integrated into the broader canvas, so that the book commends 
itself as a case study in the shifting political attitudes of the commercial class in New 
York during the decades leading up to the Civil War. Turning to Webb's eight years 
in Brazil, it may also be read as a horror story in Latin-American relations. After press- 
ing the Caroline claims unduly (Webb even threatened to sever relations on his own 
initiative), the ambassador pocketed a major part of the settlement—and that is but 
one example. 

Hampered by a paucity of personal papers, the author has given us a coolly detached 
appraisal of a public figure who, one regretfully concludes, barely merits the effort. 


Columbia University ; Lovns M. Srann 


GRANT AS MILITARY COMMANDER. By Sir James Marshall-Cornwall. (New 
York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company. 1970. Pp. xi, 244, 20 maps. $9.95.) 


Mark Twain once said of Ulysses S. Grant, “He was the most lovable great child in the 
world? And while General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall—himself a distinguished 
British soldier of two world wars—shows a pervasive fondness for the hero of Appo- 
mattox, the book under review is at times a hard-headed and realistic summary and 
appreciation of Grant the soldier. It is not quite so good on delineating Grant the man 
and will not replace other standard works on Grant by such historians as J. F. C. Fuller, 
Bruce Catton, and especially A. L. Conger. , 

There are some serious shortcomings in this oftentimes useful interpretation. Despite 
'a fine grasp of the practical problems confronting a commander in the field, Marshall- 
Cornwall does not exhibit a comprehensive or intimate mastery of the military history 
of the American Civil War, or of the huge number of studies dealing with it. This is 
apparent in the text, the few footnotes, and the pitifully inadequate bibliography. And 
there is a tendency to blame subordinates—especially the able George G. Meade—for 
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many of Grant’s failures, and to gloss over controversial matters by sweeping overstate- 
ments, oversimplifications, or generalities. There are too many direct quotations and 
some misstatements of fact. Nor will historians, generally; agree that Grant "stood head 
. and shoulders above . . . Lee.” Seldom does the author really come to grips with Grant's 

complex character and traits, and consequently Grant does not emerge as a living hu- 
man being. l 

But there are strong points in this study for which the historian should be thankful. 
Sir James has an excellent appreciation of terrain and geographical influences on mili- 
tary operations. He does not excuse or try to explain away—as do some writers—Grant’s 
military errars, such as the Belmont setback, the surprise and failure to pursue at Shiloh, 
his faulty maneuvering at the Wilderness and Spotsylvania, the fiasco at Cold Harbor, 
his initial fumbling at Petersburg, and his unlimited backing of the limited Philip 
Sheridan. The author is at his best in his frequent and instructive references to parallel 
situations in other famous battles of history. There,are numerous illustrations and ade- 
quate maps. 

In sum, General Marshall-Cornwall has given us a fairly balanced analysis and 
evaluation of"Grant as a commander, although theré is little in the way of new infor- 
mation or novel viewpoints. The work is marred by its slight documentation, and it 
lacks a thorough grounding in the enormous amount of Civil War literature or knowl- 
_ edge of the intricacies of the period. 


Pennsylvania State University . Warren W. HAssLER, JR. 


. THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JORDAN JARVIS. Volume I, 1869-1882. Edited by 
W. Buck Yearns. (Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Archives and History. 1969. 
Pp. Ix, 680. $5.00.) 


Tux publication of this volume offers yet another example of the important but often 
unheralded work being done in archives throughout the country. It does not advance 
a new thesis or make radical reinterpretations, nor does it plow fresh ground. What it 
does rather is to provide the most valuable kind of service to scholars: the assembling, 
editing, and publishing of primary source documents. This has become common prac- 
tice for major figures such as presidents, but happily the work is rapidly being extended 
to what are often mislabeled “secondary figures.” The papers of these so-called lesser 
lights frequently comprise the richest lodes for historians to mine, and we desperately. 
need more collections such as this one. 

By any criteria Thomas Jordan Jarvis could not be called a figure of first-rank histori- 
cal importance, but he is a significant representative of a much disputed era in American 
history. Born in Currituck County, North Carolina in 1836, Jarvis put himself through 
Randolph-Macon College before going off to war. His military career was unspectacular 
until the battle of Drewry's Bluff, where he received a wound that left his right arm 
permanently crippled. After Appomattox he drifted into politics and soon became one of 
the Democratic redeemers resisting Republican rule in the state. Elected speaker of the 
house after the Republican defeat in 1870, Jarvis stood squarely behind the Conserva- 
tive program, which included the impeachment of former Governor Holden, the slash- 
ing of state expenditures, the probing of railroad frauds, and the outlawing of secret 
societies. An effective party man, Jarvis was elected lieutenant-governor behind Zebulon 
Vance in 1876, He became governor three years later when Vance ascended to the 
Senate and held the office us 1885. This first volume of his papers covers only the - 
period rdugi 1882. 
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What emerges from his papers is a familiar general portrait of the Conservative 
redeemer bent on driving out the rascal Republicans, re-establishing white rule, restor- 
ing a policy of fiscal retrenchment, and encouraging economic development. However, 
the portrait is etched in a myriad of fascinating and revealing details that will interest 
social, economic, and political historians. Short on color and long on integrity, Jarvis 
tried earnestly to implement the Conservative credo. In so doing he enmeshed himself 
in a predictable dilemma. A staunch advocate of education for both races, he once de- 
clared in 1880: "I have taken a bold stand for education and burnt all the bridges 
behind me." He also vigorously supported the state asylums and orphanages, better 
treatment for convicts, and numerous other humanitarian reforms. But his commit- 
ment to fiscal conservatism and low tax rates constantly undercut his good intentions. 
He continually asked for social service appropriations that exceeded the resources of his 
revenue base and, predictably, got only a small part of them. His integrity extended to 
economic development. He encouraged any worthwhile investment or project in the - 
state and devoted a large portion of his time to securing a coherent railroad system for 
North Carolina. But he scrutinized the capitalists like a watchdog and was quick to 
defend the state’s interests in any dispute. His strong sense of duty and honor deterred 
him from automatically currying the favor of business and promoters. 

The editorial work by Professor Yearns is adequate though somewhat minimal; it 
could use a short explanation of his procedures and methods, especially in regard to. 
' the selection of materials. The biographical essay is informative, straightforward, and 
not overly illuminating. 


University of Rhode Island X Maury KLEIN 


THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY: FROM 
ITS BEGINNINGS TO 1969. By John E. Pomfret. (San Marino, Calif.: Hunt- 
ington Library. 1969. Pp. x, 241. $8.50.) 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON: A CENTENNIAL HISTORY. In two 
volumes. By Walter Muir Whitehill. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Har- 
vard University Press. 1970. Pp. xi, 442; 444-888. $25.00 the set.) 


MERCHANTS AND MASTERPIECES: THE STORY OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM OF ART. By Calvin Tomkins. (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1970. Pp. 383. $10.00.) 


Tue American Gilded age saw one of its greatest achievements in the creation and 
development of institutions dedicated to the education, refinement, and instructive . 
amusement of the public. Libraries, museums, art galleries, and universities required 
the great fortunes of the post-Civil War era to become effective. Justifying their 
existence on the basis of the longstanding belief that taste, morality, and democratic 
opportunity were the outcome of private wealth and stewardship, these institutions 
were essentially elitist in origin and composition, and their programs reflected the 
tastes and prejudices of the class that contributed most to their development. At the 
same time, given the inexorable pressure of the democratic ideal that permeated their 
rhetoric if not their practice, these institutions eventually had to yield to the demand 
of the enlarged middle class that it be allowed to share in the special experiences that 
the institutions promised. By the close of World War II, the trend of institutional 
growth was in the direction of mass participation and a greater equality of cultural 
opportunity, but there is still a question as to whether the rhetoric of the founders— 
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“to give enjoyment to all classes . . . to elevate men by purifying the taste and acting 
upon the moral nature .. . to lead by the creation of a standard of taste . . . to improve- 
ment in all branches of industry" —has truly been fulfilled. \ 


During the next decade, many of these institutions will be celebrating anniversaries, 
and we may expect a steady stream of histories, acknowledging the wisdom, generos- 
ity, and foresightedness of the men responsible for their founding. The three books 
at hand suggest some of the problems to be encountered. Foremost among them is 
the decision as to whether an author should be personally involved in the institution’s 
life or-be an outsider, for the question of “objectivity” is especially pertinent in official 
histories of institutions that have survived long enough and that have become wealthy 
enough to be considered “establishments.” The author who has been closely connected 
with the institution—its intramural ‘conflicts, its personalities, its decision-making, the 
day-to-day details—has made it his world and can write about it intimately; on the. 
other hand, he is probably incapable of viewing it as it appears in all its weaknesses 
and strengths to the surrounding community. His history, then, is most usually limited 
to a view of the institution as a separate organism, unaffected by the environment in 
which it is planted and to a great extent unresponsive to the world it is intended to 
serve. 

Apart from these considerations, the individual who writes from a | special inside 
knowledge frequently finds it difficult to omit what historically may not be important 
or to make judgments between the relevant and the irrelevant. Such, for instance, is. 
the case with Pomfret’s hisory of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Gallery of 
Art. Pomfret is the complete insider; he is full of admiration for the institution’s 
founder, the various directors of research, the members of the board of trustees, 
and the many prominent scholars whom the library has served. Although he defers’ 
to chronology, Pomfret’s presentation is primarily bibliographical, a listing of titles, 
authors, and dates of books published by the library's fellows and employees that 
‘collectively symbolize his view that the institution’s major purpose was to encourage 
research, Funds, investments, and expenditures interest him; but philosophy, motiva- 
tion, goals—the humar elements that give life and vigor to institutions—are ignored, 
as are social considerations. His compendium is useful to the historian as an outline, 
but an interpretive history of the Huntington remains to be written. 

Whitehill achieves more objectivity, but since he is the director of the Boston 
Athenaeum, the predecessor of the Museum of Fine Arts, a member of the board of 
trustees of the museum, and an affectionate -admirer of Boston’s Brahmins, he is 
emotionally caught up in the institution’s greatness and in the generosity of the group 
that sustained it. His intimate knowledge of individual donors and curators pro- 
vides him with numerous anecdotes, which he relates with grace and humor; but his 
year-by-year summaries of curators’ reports, although presenting a useful guide 
through pounds of publications, is frequently tedious and unintegrated. Each acces- 
sion is mentioned, each donor given proper credit; the background material for many 
of the donations is fascinating, but his suggestion that we "bathe rather than fish" in 
his work requires an endurance that many readers may not be capable of achieving. 

Calvin Tomkins is the witty outsider who garnered anecdotes and reminiscences 
of those involved with the Metropolitan's development in order to weave a smooth and 
engrossing tale of life and art in a great metropolis. Tomkins does not hesitate to 
criticize or to interpret. His work, however, lacks the intimate knowledge of Whitehill 
or Pomfret of the way in which budgets work and investments are made—the kind 
of information useful to those concerned with the institution as a business entity; 
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and because of the absence of footnotes and bibliography, it is difficult to separate. the 
apocryphal from the true in his narrative. Thus, although his gossip is charming— 
New Yorker style—and excellently integrated with the history of the institution, in 
the absence of corroborative evidence, the historian must take it with a grain of salt. 

Some interesting conclusions may be drawn from these three volumes. In the first 
place, they reflect the inordinate emphasis Americans have always placed’ on educa- 
tion as a public good—indeed, as public salvation, substituting it for the church or 
state as keeper of the public morals. At times the Boston and New York museums 
were affected by the controversies between those who sought only esthetic experiences 
from art and those who regarded it as moral uplift and regeneration. But the educators - 
always won. 

Second, these histories reflect the- problems raised by minority control in a mass 
culture. The “WASP-ish” nature of American cultural institutions clearly revealed in 
these books so removed these organizations from the mainstream of Ámerican social 
development that it has been difficult to get back into it, as the recent nod of the 
Metropolitan toward the black community of New York demonstrates—a well- 
intentioned but ignorant nod, so that the “Harlem On My Mind” exhibition resulted 
more in group antagonisms than in group reconciliations. 

Even more, in the attempt of the modern museum to’ see that "quality and excel- 
lence are known more broadly,” as the present director of the Metropolitan insists 
should be the case, the question of numbers has posed problems of quality as well as 
of finances. Museum buildings are too small to accommodate the thousands of 
viewers who may come on a single day to view a popular exhibition; these find not 
quiet and serenity in the contemplation of esthetic objects, but dense, fast-moving 
crowds in which they are firmly and quickly pushed past objects whose beauty they 
must take on faith. The enormous number of beautiful objects, even if seen, must lead 
to cultural indigestion; certainly it could never.lead to the development of positive 
feelings about art and ancient civilizations. i 

Finally, the tradition-oriented policy of American museums has tended to alienate 
the working artist’ striving for new expression. Artists have had’to contend: with 
establishments rather than draw inspiration from them, as it had originally been 
hoped. In the long run, such alienation may have proved healthy for some artists, 
but it has also meant that they have been. cut off from nourishing traditions that 
would provide “the continuity of change” that Tomkins believes constituted the Metro- 
politan’s contribution. Revolution from the establishment—in art as in politics—takes 
its toll and is as wasteful as it is productive of change; moreover, the change that» 
takes no account of tradition is not necessarily a change for the good. 

It should be pointed out that all three of the institutions here discussed have come 
to recognize the problems inherent in their situation as elitist organizations dedicated 
to preserving and communicating the best that man has wrought, while serving a 
democracy that puts a premium on mass production and standardization of experi- 
ences. And all three institutions—as well as those not yet accounted for—are making 
liberal efforts to face up to the complexities of icd position and to reconcile the 
seemingly irreconcilable elements. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee ` Lurun B. MLER 
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THE AMERICAN MYTH OF SUCCESS: FROM HORATIO ALGER “TO 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE. By Richard Weiss. (New York: Basic Books. 
1969. Pp. 276. $6.95.) 

Weiss’s book, a revision of his "Columbia ' dissertation, is a confused and —— 

attempt to analyze "the cluster of ideas" that constitute "the belief that all men, in 

accordance with certain rules, but exclusively by their own efforts, can make of their 

lives what they will." In an eight-part introductory statement, which appears to be a 

chapter précis, Weiss eschews any effort to determine whether or not this belief, at 

any stage of its development, reflects the, empirical world. His concern is solely with 

the myth's content at various points in American history. i 
This approach—"intellectual analysis,” the author states—partially explains the 

difficulties one has with the book. Intellectual analysis, or whatever, is not historical in- 

terpretation. Weiss's myth takes on a life of its own and its persistence (success?) in 

American life is explained by its adaptability to historical exigency. Like the Ameri- 

cans who arc supposed to believe it, the myth is remarkably pragmatic: the moral 

homilies of the Puritan divines become the Reader's Digest platitudes of a Norman 

Vincent Peale. In describing the process of transition, Weiss relies on one of the 

principal elements of the myth itself, the belief that the American historical ex- 

perience is unique. And, as the myth is pragmatic, so also is it unique. Weiss 
writes: "What does distinguish the American's pursuit of success [from the rest of 
mankind] is the particular significance he attaches to its achievement." In effect the 
historian of American mythology has become a mythologist. 
Had Weiss paid more attention to the particular and concrete.circumstances sur- 

rounding the various literary representations of his subject, he could have made a 

valuable contribution to our understanding of the nature of middle-class ideology. 

He would have seen, for example, that New Thought was something more than a 

revamping of the myth of success in the context of an industrial society. New 

Thought was a critique of middle-class ideology. Moreover, it developed its own 

structure to suit its purpose, and that purpose was nothing less than the pacification 

` of the one class in America that had, at the time, the political and moral resources 
to change American society. What might have been I cannot say; but at a time when 

America's not yet vanquished middle classes were critically examining their social 

institutions. and finding them wanting, New Thought writers, virtually all of them 

class-conscious, Eastern metropolitans, set out to neutralize the . Protestant ethic's 
political potential. How well they succeeded can be measured by the circulation 
figures and the number of advertising pages in a current Reader's Digest. 


American Historical Association Joun J. RuMBARGER 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH, 1877-1890. By John A. Garraty. [The New 
American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Row. 1968. Pp. xv, 364. Cloth 
$7.95, paper $2.25.) 

Inpustriatism affected nearly every aspect of late nineteenth-century American life. 

Its unifying tendencies encountered a stubborn localism and an individualistic na- 

tional ethic that resisted social and economic planning. The resulting tensions ex- 

plained the confusion that accompanied unprecedented growth and change. But 
organization and regulation arose both from necessity and design. The “greatly ex- 
panded reliance by individuals upon group activities” is the theme that Professor 

Garraty employs to analyze a nation that was sometimes unified against its will. 
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Garraty treats the era's major public activities, and his discussion of groups like 


-Negroes, Indians, and some immigrants is judicious. He shows that wherever they 


were able to do so, farmers accepted the new technology as quickly as did business- 
men. They also benefitted from an expanding educational system and special govern- 
ment assistance. But agrarians typified alternating desires to embrace and to reject 
the new benefits and demands of an unfamiliar industrial culture. 

Garraty has done depth research in official documents to reveal labor’s progress, 
grievances, and’ ambivalence toward the emerging national economy, whose need for 
efficiency and stability affected personal-as well as public life. Garraty humanizes the 
familiar story of economic growth by showing how marketing techniques created 
national tastes and expanded the range of goods and services available to an increasing 
number of people. 

The chapter on politics would be more stimulating if Garraty had better developed | 
the theme of nationalization. The treatment is seldom perceptive, and the approach - 
is too presidential. Politicians were concerned with establishing national coalitions 
and party loyalty. Voters seldom expected or desired the executive initiative that has 
produced both progress and error in this century. And the assertion that local, re- 
ligious, and ethnic considerations affected voters more than national issues is debatable. 
Behind partisan debate over tariff protection, the currency, and internal’ improve- 
ments there were differing conceptions of how the nation should develop. 

Garraty often seems uncomfortably poised between praising the era’s obvious 
achievements and condemning its inevitable uneven development. But he has written 
a useful synthesis, and the book contains insights and information that will help 
readers seeking a new view of a complex period. / 


University of Texas, Austin f H. Wayne Morcan 


IMMIGRANTS AND POLITICS: THE GERMANS OF NEBRASKA, 1880- 


1900. By Frederick C. Luebke. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1969. Pp. 
viii 220. $7.95.) : 


Paorzsson Luebke is the latest to subject the electoral politics of the late nineteenth 
century to quantitative analysis. His conclusions are familiar: Nebraska Germans 
normally voted along ethnic and especially religious lines, which made most of 
them Democrats. During the 1880's the pattern was etched deeper, as conservative 
Catholics and Missouri Synod Lutherans reacted, in the name of die persónliche 
Freiheit, against native American. Kaltwassermanner, the Weiberstimmrechts-Hum- 
bug, and the deutschfeindliche Schulzwanggesetz. On the other hand, German 
sectarians and Nebraska Synod Lutherans sympathized with the prohibitionists 
and Sabbatarians and, like them, tended to vote Republican. When economic reform 
displaced social reform in the 18g0’s, ethnic politics subsided, and Germans divided 
much as other voters did. For some, this involved a’ major shift of partisan loyalty. 
Since social conservatives were also fiscal conservatives, by 1896 many old Democrats 


had crossed over to the Republicans. By 1900 something like the old ethnic pattern 


was restored, reinforced by-an upsurge of German cultural nationalism even as the 
cultural distinctiveness of the immigrant generation was passing away. 

When Professor Luebke leaves electoral and demographic statistics for psychology, ` 
he is less convincing. In spite of his thorough combing of the local German press ' 
and the county histories, evidence for the two character types that he posits—assimila- 
tionist versus preservationist—is almost wholly lacking. Instead we are given, once 
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again, those ecu Dakota Norwegians, optimistic Per Hansa and forlorn Beret 
Holm, framed in sociological theories abstracted from Italian or Ukrainian experience ' 
in other parts of the country. The argument becomes tautological at times: to be 
- assimilated is to be a Per Hansa, and Per Hansa’s traits of character explain assimila- 
tion. Here and there Luebke unaccountably merges both types, and presumably all 
the churches, into “the German,” with a common dislike of “the Yankee.” The 
book demonstrates the limitations as well as the indispensability of goanian 
analysis. ' 


Washington University ` . RowrAND UT 


NIGHT RIDERS OF REELFOOT LAKE. By Paul J. Vanderwood. (Memphis: 
Memphis State University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 159. $6.50.) 


Durine the first decade of this century the attempt by the American Tobacco Com- 
pany to control prices prompted the depressed tobacco farmers of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky border to organize as Night Riders. The populist- vigilante violence of 
their Black Patch War inspired, in the similarly depressed 1930’s, a novel by Robert 
Penn Warren and two monographs (curiously, neither of them cited by the author of 
. this one). Less well known, it also simultaneously inspired a distinct Night Rider 
movement in the northwestern corner of Tennessee, where the promoters of the 
West Tennessee Land Company, by threatening to drain Reelfoot Lake and to charge 
for fishing and timber rights, challenged the traditional freedom of the local fisher- 
men and hill farmers. In response, the Reelfoot Night Riders launched a reign of 
terror during the warm months of 1908 that culminated in the kidnapping of two 
prominent attorneys representing the promoters, the lynching of one of them, and the 
attempted murder of the other. 

The Reelfoot violence quickly became an issue in Tennessee politics and led to 
the calling out of the militia, the arrest of scores of alleged Night Riders, the convic- 
tion of eight for murder and their acquittal in appeal on technicalities, and finally to 
the state’s acquisition of Reelfoot Lake in 1914 as a public park and preserve. In 
constructing this slim but careful monograph, Paul Vanderwood has relied heavily 
on newspapers and oral history, having conducted over seventy interviews during the 
middle 1950’s. His reconstruction of the intricacies of the trials in the absence of the 
transcripts, which had been burned in the Obion County Courthouse, is particularly 
commendable, as is his suggestive analysis of the backgrounds and motives of the 
Night Riders. Although an able narrative, it lacks the theoretical focus and quantitative 
rigor of, for instance, Leonard Richards’ recent analysis of anti-abolitionist mob 
violence, Gentlemen of Property and Standing. 


The Johns Hopkins University... l HvcH Davis GRAHAM 


HEIR TO EMPIRE: UNITED STATES ECONOMIC DIPLOMACY, 1916-1923. 
By Carl P. Parrini. ([Pittsburgh:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 1969. Pp. x, 
303. $8.95.) ; 

Proressor Parrini’s valuable study presents essentially an economic analysis of busi- 

ness and related forces that influenced both domestic and foreign policies of the United 

States government from 1916 to 1923 and after. Parrini offers persuasive evidence 

that the early 1920's do not really represent an isolationist era. 

The Harding, Hoover, Hughes, Mellon economic policies are presented as making 
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no sharp break with the earlier Wilson policies but reflecting much continuity. While 
bankers nagged the government to guarantee risky capital investments during these 
years, political leaders generally refused to subsidize such ventures on the reasonable 
grounds that profits would go to corporations and not to taxpayers. Ámerican states- 
. men of this period tended to believe that disarmament and the open door were the 
twin keys to peace and community. In a disarmed world the United States would be 
better able to exercise its'expanding economic influence and power. 

Parrini recognizes that a major question facing American leaders in this period 
was whether world markets could’ be expanded any further without reconstruction 
of the European economy. This dovetailed with United States government policy 
favoring reduction of German reparations and the readmission of Germany to the 
world economy under less onerous conditions than those imposed by the Versailles 
Treaty. The chief American tactic to bring this about was to refuse to lighten the war 
debts owed by the Allies until the latter reduced Germany's burden. 

Trouble developed early between the United States and the Allies over Franco- 
British tendencies to violate the open door principle in the mandated areas. Hoover, 
as secretary: of commerce, insisted that reconstruction be based on the open door. The 
State and Commerce Departments worked together for this end. President Harding 
granted to Hoover the virtual right to veto foreign policy decisions in econorhic areas. 

Parrini’s concentration on economic forces in diplomatic history tends occasionally 
to subordinate major political developments. Like most historians, he neglects the 
Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr with its crucial economic and political 
implications for both the American and European economies. Both the Dawes papers 
and the Hoover papers are major sources here. 


Elmhurst College .. Rovar J. Scumipr 


MAKERS, USERS, AND MASTERS. By Arthur F. Bentley. Edited with an 
introduction by Sidney Ratner, assisted by Peter Asch. ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syra- 
cuse University Press. 1969. Pp. xxviii, 290. $8.75.) 


Artuur F. Bentley (1870-1957), American political scientist, economist, philosopher, 
and editorialist (for the Chicago Times-Herald and Record-Herald), wrote Makers, 
Users, and Masters a half-century ago. Thanks to the efforts of Professor Ratner, his 
long-time friend, the manuscript has become a book with twenty-four brief, rewarding 
chapters. Basing. most of his comments on material published by Congressional com- 
mittees, federal regulatory agencies (especially the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission), cabinet departments (Labor and Interior), the 
US Commission on Industrial Relations of 1912-15, Louis D. Brandeis, Thorstein 
Veblen, and other significant contemporary sources, Bentley portrayed the American 
economy of the post-World War I era in a somber light. At the close of the Wilson 
administration, Bentley believed that giant business corporations, the “Masters” of 
the title, dangerously threatened the political and economic freedom of lesser enter- 
prises, of industrial workers, and of farmers. He also maintained the existence of a 
competitive relationship between the nation’s democratic political government and its 
autocratic industrial leadership and that, as the country could not endure half 
democratic and half autocratic, a momentous confrontation was in the offing. Events 
such as the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the widespread labor-management strife of 
1919, and the persistent suppression of the civil rights of radicals and socialists by 
state and national ‘governments did not help dispel Bentley’s gloom. Still, he thought 
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that the Scylla of industrial autocracy and the Charybdis of convulsive proletarian 
revolution might be avoided in proper, civilized fashion; and toward this end he 
urged an alliance between middle-class consumers (the "Users") and workers and 
farmers (the Makers"). XUL: i 

As a prelude to his solutions for setting American society aright, Bentley analyzed 
and stringently criticized such undesirable economic phenomena as oligopoly and 
monopoly, profiteering (which he deemed an unproductive, appropriative extension 
of legitimate profit-taking), and waste (by which he specifically meant advertising and 
the countless and needless duplications of railroad lines, factories, public service plants, 
and retail stores). To eliminate or at least ameliorate these evils, Bentley asked his 
future "Makers and Users" coalition to take advantage of the federal government's 
police, taxing, and legislative powers and to make it easier to democratize industrial 
government and redistribute the national wealth by allowing for “just” compensa- 


` tion. Should these attempts prove abortive or fall short of final realization, he suggested 


other economic weapons against the Masters—publicly owned competitive enter- 
prises, a general strike by the Makers, and a general boycott by the Users. 

Students of the Progressive movement will find this primary source a welcome 
addition to the literature of the period. They will also profit from Ratner’s valuable 
introduction. 


Indiana University : Irvine Katz 


IDEOLOGIES AND UTOPIAS: THE IMPACT OF THE NEW DEAL ON 
AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. (Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1969. Pp. ix, 307. $8.50.) : 

Tue Great Depression, writes Arthur Ekirch, shattered the already shaken faith of 

liberal intellectuals in the nation’s capacity to sustain abundance, progress, and equal 

opportunity without a massive intervention of the state or a permanent commitment 
to a nationally planned economy. Their proposals for a new public philosophy came 
to life in the New Deal, in Wallace’s AAA, in Tugwell’s NRA, in the TVA of Norris, 

Morgan, and Lilienthal, in the structurally more subtle notions of Arnold and Bran- 

deis, and finally in proto-Keynesian policies of public spending, first in public works 

and welfare, finally in preparation for war. Intellectual support for the New Deal 
nevertheless remained partial and episodic. Rooseyelt’s indiscriminate receptiveness 
to all new ideas and his instinct for ideological compromises drew fire from every 
quarter. Center-Progressives like Hoover and Left-Progressives like Lippmann feared 
statism and the loss of procedural rights. Marxists regretted bitterly the New Deal’s 


» commitment to state capitalism and the principle of favors for every economic group 
' regardless of need. Right-wing radicals demanded welfare measures according to a 


basically Populistic scheme of priorities. Finally, with the collapse of peace in Europe, 
New Dealers and their intellectual critics alike were caught in the dilemma of wanting 
to support collective security without risk of war for the United States. A confused 


; people engaged in a divisive debate over neutrality and preparedness that ended only 
' with Pearl Harbor. The consequences, concludes Ekirch, were tragic and ironic. War 
; intensified and made permanent the New Deals program of national economic 
, control, a Keynesian enthusiasm for public spending to compensate for deficiencies 
: in the private economic system, and a commitment to a welfare program tied to a 
‘policy of permanent military preparedness. War encouraged intellectuals to dream 
, of an "American Century,” a New Deal for the entire world. In destroying fascism the 
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nation gained security for itself and its allies but gave up a degrec of equality, justice, 
and individual liberty, a portion of its own democratic ideals. Because of war and 
the revolutionary nature of the modern world, the principal surviving legacies of 
the New Deal for the American people are nationalism and a corresponding impair- 
ment of freedom. 

Professor Ekirch's book offers an authoritative and reasonably detailed description 
of the impact of the Depression, the New Deal, and the problem‘ of war on some 
prominent segments of the intellectual community between 1930 and 1945. Despite its 
title, it focuses very little on ideologies and not at all on utopias. It is a study not so 
much of the impact of the New Deal on American thought as of the way a few famil- 
iar writers and thinkers viewed public affairs and interpreted public policy during 
the New Deal era. The author is familiar with their writings and has ranged widely 
in public accounts and private collections. Historians who have read chapters bearing 
on the same subject in books by Ralph Gabriel, Richard Hofstadter, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., will find little here that is not familiar, save for the innuendo that 
somehow the New Deal is to blame for the garrison state we now live in, and the 
contradictory view that the New Deal was itself an inevitable consequence of the 
Depression and of a world-wide move toward statism in the twentieth century. The 
story Professor Ekirch tells seems to me to deserve a more searching and less simplis- 
tic and melancholy judgment than the one he bestows on it. 


University of Washington , Orts A. PEASE 


A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS: THE FORMATION OF THE AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER GUILD, 1933-1936. By Daniel ]. Leab. ide York: Columbia 

, University Press. 1970. Pp. vi, 362. $10.00.) 
"The American Newspaper Guild,” Walter Galenson has written, “merits a distinct 
place in a general history of unionism because of its success in organizing a group of 
workers who would have seemed to be very poor union material from an objective 
viewpoint.” The record of this union takes on particular significance at a time when 
the number of white-collar workers exceeds the number of blue collar, when the 
professional wórkers among the white-collar ranks are rapidly increasing, and when 
the future of the labor movement rests, to a degree, on its ability to appeal to other 
than manual workers. 

The general outlines of the history of the ANG are familiar enough, but Daniel ` 
Leab is the first scholar to have provided a full-scale and exhaustively researched 
account of the early years of the organization, from its founding in 1933 to its affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor in 1936. Created as the result of the impact 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the ANG was at the outset more a pro- 
fessional association than a trade union. The failure of the National Recovery 
Administration to improve the working conditions of newspaper reporters, the 
ineffectiveness of the Newspaper Industrial Board, and the resistance to collective 
bargaining on the part of the newspaper publishers caused the organization increas- 
ingly to take on the character of a trade union, and by the time it decided to affiliate 
with the AFL it had become "a labor union . . . in fact if not altogether in theory." 
It had accomplished little in the way of economic gains for its reporter members— 
it was still a craft union in 1936—but it had survived. For this achievemeht, Mr. Leab 
gives the lion's share of the credit to Heywood Broun. As Irving Bernstein has ob- 
served, Broun was "the oddest union leader in American labor history," but the 
colorful columnist never comes alive in Leab's pages. ` 
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The principal shortcoming ‘of Leab's book is the author's failure to place his 
subject in a sufficiently broad context. He is too little concerned with the implications 
of his story for an understanding of the NRA experience, the labor movement of 
. the 1930’s, and the factors that make for success or failure in the area of white-collar 
unionism. He has, nevertheless, provided us with a wealth of information about the 
initial years of a small but unusual union and, as was his major purpose, has described 
the process by which an organization that started out as a.professional association be- 
came a militant trade union. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor : . Sipney Fine 


EL MARQUESADO DEL VALLE: TRES SIGLOS DE REGIMEN SENORIAL EN 
NUEVA ESPANA. By Bernardo Garcia Martinez. [Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
New Series, Number 5.] ([México, D. F.:] Colegio de México. 1969. Pp. xiv, 175.) 


In this pioneering study Sr. Garcia Martinez has undertaken the complicated task 
of tracing the judicial development of the Marquesado del Valle from 1529, when 
Hernán Cortés was empowered to create a mayorazgo, or entailed estate with señorío 
over 23,000 vassals, to 181r, when the Cortes Generales abolished tribute and sefiorial 
jurisdiction. 

Drawing primarily upon selected legajos in the rich Hospital de Jesús section (the 
former archive of the marquesado and the hospital) of the Archivo General de la 
Nación, Mexico, and published collections of documents, García: concludes that the 
marquesado was in fact a limited sefiorfo, characterized by judicial prerogatives and . 

_the right of eminent domain, and as such was almost unique in Spanish American 
‘history. The data he presents are a useful introduction to his subject and an addition 
to our knowledge of the political and economic history of New Spain. But in view 
of the almost incredible amount of unexploited documentation in Mexico and Spain, 
much remains to be done, as García himself emphatically points out. ` 


University of New Mexico ErzANoR B. ApAMs 
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To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


I enjoyed Anne Firor Scott’s spirited review of my book, Everyone Was Brave (AHR, 
LXXV [1970], 1527), but I must correct her on one point. She writes: “His research 
was guided by an a priori judgment that American feminism failed. . . .” On the con- 
trary, my preface states: "When I began studying the history of women it was with the 
usual assumption that the feminist movement had been at least moderately successful.” ` 
It was only after years of work that I came to think otherwise, a conclusion I was all 
the more reluctant to accept as it required me to rewrite a complete first draft and 
throw out much archival material that was no longer pertinent to my inquiry, though it 
was of much interest to me personally and, obviously, would also have been to Profes- 
sor Scott. All the same, I am glad to have stimulated her to “work harder and do 
better." 


University of Wisconsin ; Wittram L. ONrLL 


The following exchange of letters has been received in connection with the publication 
of Lei K. Adler and Thomas G. Paterson, “Red Fascism: The Merger of Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia in the American Image of Totalitarianism, 1930's—1950'5," 
AHR, LXXV (1970), 1046-64. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historicau Review: 


Les Adler and Thomas Paterson merit praise for compiling a massive collection of hard- 
line cold-war rhetoric in their article on “Red Fascism,” but the thrust of the article is 
unclear if not misleading. They make no effort to evaluate how much influence such 
rhetoric had on the shaping of public opinion, and they seem to suggest that it was a 
cause rather than a result of the cold war. President Truman and the men who assisted 
him in formulating postwar foreign policy (Acheson, Marshall, Clayton, Clifford, For- 
restal, Kennan, Lovett, Harriman, and the rest) were men of intelligence, ability, and 
long public experience who did not think in blind ideological stereotypes, There is 
enough material now becoming available for the authors.to examine how and why post- 
war American foreign policy came to be made, if such is their purpose. 

Furthermore, several errors of fact and interpretation seriously detract from the re- 
liability of their account. First, they observe (on page 1055) that the Greek civil war 
"in reality" was "a struggle of Greeks against a British-supported monarchy with little 
interference by the Soviet Union.” The Greek civil war, "in reality," was a conflict be- 
tween two Greck factions: an armed Communist movement (the EAM/ELAS) and 
an unhappy non-Communist group whose members ranged from liberals and republi- 
cans (George Papandreou was premier for part of the civil-war period) to monarchists 
of various shades of reaction. Nor was British support of her wartime ally in any way 
out of order, and it should be noted that in 1944 and 1945 the EAM had agreed to 
accept the post-liberation Greek government. The Soviet Union may not have given 
the EAM direct support, but Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria certainly did, and the 
Soviet Union did carry on a diplomatic and propaganda campaign against the British 
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and the Greck government in the United Nations and elsewhere, did support Bulgarian 
territorial claims against Greece, did not object to the activities of its Balkan satellites, 
and even, early in 1946, approached the Greek government with the suggestion that it 
cede to the Soviet Union an island in the Dodecanese for a naval base. Nor did it Jose 
interest in the Greek Communists until their cause was lost. Perhaps the Foreign Rela- 
tions volume for Greece in 1946 was not available to the authors, but United Nations 
' documents and press accounts have been available for years. Moreover, it appears to be | 
poor scholarship for the authors to cite Richard Barnet’s Intervention and Revolution 
as their sole reference in this matter when useful works on the Greek civil war by | 
George Kousoulas, Edgar O'Ballance, and Stephen Xydis have long been at hand. 

On page 1056 the authors state that “It was assumed, without understanding the 
Soviet security concerns or its national interest, that Russia was simply replacing Ger- 
many as the disrupter of peace in Europe.” It does not follow from this simplistic view 
of Soviet policy, however, that either Soviet security concerns or national interest was 
served by the imposition of Communist regimes. Under non-Communist governments, 
Czechoslovakia willingly and Finland by peace treaty made far-reaching political and 
territorial concessions to the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the former was ruthlessly Com- 
munized and the latter spared only by a narrow margin. As for the other East Euro- 
pean nations liberated by the Red Army, Communization was again hardly called for 
on the grounds of security. With Germany crushed, these countries, whatever their 
form of government, were dependent on the Soviet Union for survival. 

Further, the matter was not merely one of letting the Soviet Union have its own 
way in Eastern Europe. The Soviet Union did make territorial demands upon Turkey 
and interfere in the internal affairs of Iran in a most blatant manner; it did seek to 
undermine four-power control of Germany and force the West from Berlin (hardly in 

‘the Soviet “national interest” since it united the Western powers against the USSR 
and promoted the creation of the German Federal Republic); it did prevent Poland 
and Czechoslovakia from participating in the Marshall Plan; and it did send its satel- 
lite armies in North Korea marching southward in 1950. All this was conducted against 
a background of violent anti-Western propaganda and the intrigues and disorders fo- 
mented by local Communist parties that slavishly proclaimed their obedience to Moscow. 

Before the authors reject ideology as a basis for Soviet action, they might recall re-. 
cent events in Czechoslovakia and stretch their memories back to the wars of the French ` 
Revolution. At that time Russian armies operated in Belgium, Switzerland, and north- 
ern Italy. In the campaign against Napoleon, another army operated throughout Ger- 
many and was led by Czar Alexander into Paris. Yet these armies departed, and the 
results of their presence were minimal. The case was hardly the same with the Red 
Army during World War II. : 

Finally, the authors seem to ignore the fact that, however shrill the rhetoric, those 
who compared the Soviet Union with Nazi Germany were striking at a basic truth. 
However the two states differed in form, orientation, and personnel, as well as length 
of time in existence, both shared the common aim of subordinating the individual to 
an all-powerful state, and both possessed the machinery to carry out that aim. To some- 
one opposed to such an aim, or to a victim of it, the difference between Stalin's Russia 
or Hitler’s Germany was about the same as the difference between being drowned or 
buried alive. 2 


Arlington, Virginia ' Davip F. Rupczns 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica Review: | 


In the April issue of the AHR a study appeared on “Red Fascism” in America that 
left at least two of its readers transfixed with wonder. The essay claims to be treating 
the genealogy of an illusion, but it does not demonstrate that what it explores is indeed 
illusory. Is the analogy between Soviet and Nazi regimes, which scholars as esteemed 
as Carl Friedrich and Hannah Arendt have constructed, simply the result of self-delu- 
sion? Messrs. Paterson and Adler seem so convinced of this fact that they do not even 
deign to weigh arguments to the contrary. They prefer to belabor a whole generation 
of statesmen and educators for having committed an inexcusable blunder; that is, to 
have identified Stalin with Hitler merely because both used terror against political op- 
ponents, exterminated ethnic minorities, and trampled upon elemental human rights. 

Such a parallel, we are told, is both specious and misleading. Stalin} while some- 
times “idiosyncratic and brutal” in his methods, was basically a Marxist, whereas Hitler, 
as everyone knows, proved to be a reactionary. Now that we are given the proper po- 
litical labels, our view of totalitarianism should become clearer. Stalin’s atrocities should 
seem a little less unspeakable and his policy of genocide perhaps a bit more condonable. 
After all, murdering ‘people in the name of reaction is not the same as killing them for 
the sake of social progress! The first must be violently condemned as an inhumanity, 
while the second may be indulgently viewed as an incidental faux pas. This is the 
sophism that Paterson and Adler suggest throughout their essay. No, they do not state 
it outright, for even they may recoil from the implications. But it is in the article if 
one only cares to stop and think. 


Case Western Reserve University ALBERT Parry and PauL GOTTFRIED 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN Hisroricat Review: 


In their article on “Red Fascism,” Les K. Adler and Thomas G. Paterson are very good 
when they stick to the topic, but their contentions become questionable when they be- 
gin to range wider afield. They are reasonable and believable when they document how 
the fascist and communist images began to merge in a certain segment of America’s 
opinion, but they seem to lose their grasp when they begin to arrogate to themselves 
an understanding of fascism and communism, The footnotes in the article do not reveal 
an acquaintance with the literature on those subjects. 

The authors purport to write from the viewpoint of higher rationalism, suggesting 
that America fell victim to a pernicious cold-war mythology. To explode myths is a 
worthwhile enterprise, but only when one does not become a victim of countermyths. 
The rationalism of the authors breaks down on at least the following three grounds. 
The contention that all commentators who saw a similarity between fascism and com- 
munismi did not know what they were talking about depends on how one zeroes in on 
the problem, granting that there are differences between fascism and communism. For 
example, it appears to be completely rational to say that Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union are more similar to each other than either is to Great Britain or the United 
States. The assumption that first-hand experience is biased and undependable and that 
abstract study is of a higher quality strikes me more like escapism and unwillingness 
to face evidence than rationalism. My experience with historical evidence has taught me 
that, although some contemporary observers lie and some may make mistaken conclu- 
sions, the historian does not have a higher source of wisdom from which to form his 
conclusions than does a contemporary, and he may fall into the same errors as do the 
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contemporaries. The assumption that seeing similarities between fascism and commu- 
nism is a uniquely American phenomenon is false. Perusal of protest literature from 
the Soviet Union will reveal the existence of a similar pattern of thought, and it must 
be remembered that George Orwell’s 1984 is a work not easily accessible to Soviet dis- 
sidents. Ethnocentrism is not new to history, but it is generally assumed that it is un- 
desirable for historians. In this article we encounter, of course, a very perverse case of 
ethnocentrism, but that should not make a difference. The authors are attributing an 
unusually high degree of “stupidity” to Americans and their opinion makers. It seems 
highly futile for a historian to refute the “stupidity” of Americans when there are still 
thousands of Eastern Europeans to contend with. Universality of truth may be unob- 
tainable, but that does not mean that a historian should not venture outside the frontier 
of his country—especially when the discussion is about internationally used concepts, 

The major failing of the article is its refusal to discuss the subject that it purports 
to discuss. It does not talk about totalitarianism as much as it talks about the mistaken 
judgments that Americans have made about the Soviet Union. If one wants to argue 
against the cold war it is perfectly respectable to do so, but one should not be surrepti- 
tious about it, and one should not do it at the expense of historical evidence. For 
example, the following sentence is typical for its implied judgments and invidious in- 
sinuations: “Thus on the eve of World War II, many Americans linked fascist and 
Communist ideologies as denials of human freedom and tolerance, saw Germany and 
Russia as international aggressors, and pictured Hitler and Stalin as evil comrades.” 

It is difficult to make out what the authors wanted to communicate in this sentence. 
Did ‘they want to say that the Soviet Union was not an aggressor, or that Stalin was 
not a comrade of Hitler's? One can agree that, even in view of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact, there may be serious questions about the second meaning, but the authors also 

` want to suggest that the Soviet attitude toward, let us say, the sovereignty of Poland 
was different than that of the Nazis. After raising this and other interesting proposi- 
tions, the authors simply fail to show in what this difference consists. 

Even more misleading is the following sentence: “The German experience, however, 
seems to have stamped the image of the concentration camp, with all its overtones of 
mass extermination and unbridled terror, on the Russian camps.” It is never made clear 
whether the authors mean to say that there were no camps in the Soviet Union or that 
there was no extermination of people. In either case Khrushchev's de-Stalinization 
speech would contradict the inferred conclusions of the authors. 

No single label ever describes any government very accurately—and I agree with 
Adler and Paterson that the label “totalitarianism” does not describe the realities of 
the Soviet Union very accurately—but I do not think that they proved their case. The 
liquidation of the cold war, as all of us know, is a noble goal, but the nobility of the 
goal is not a substitute for argument, knowledge of existing literature, and examination 
of evidence. The word “totalitarianism” implies a much broader scheme and type of 
control and mobilization of a country’s resources than the authors seemed to be aware. 
The aspects of aggression, terror, and extermination of peoples are only parts of the 
concept. The authors were very good in showing how the concept of totalitarianism in 
its applicability to the Soviet Union emerged in the United States, but they should 
not have ventured to refute the validity of this applicability without having become 
acquainted with the many-sided problems whose discussion should precede such a 
refutation. 


Ithaca College ANDREW EZERGAILIS 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Hisronicar Review: 


On’ page 1050 of the April 1970 AHR, in the article “Red Fascism,” by Les K. Adler and 
Thomas G. Paterson, there is mention of “The liberal Presbyterian columnist, the 
Reverend Abraham J. Muste.” I believe the person meant is the late Arthur J. Muste, 
who was a Presbyterian minister, a liberal, and a well-known pacifist. If this is true, I 
think the error is serious enough to deserve a correction notice. 


University of Bridgeport Ravpw: H. Picket 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historicat Review: 


I wonder what was the purpose of publishing “Red Fascism” by Les K. Adler and 
Thomas G. Paterson in the April 1970 issue. The thesis of this article is that “totali- 
tarianism," as a concept embracing both Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, emerged at 
a time when the United States was in conflict with these two powers. This is hardly 
news to most of us; with a slight additional effort, the authors could have unearthed 
much more evidence to this effect. 

The implied conclusion of the article, namely that because the concept of totalitar- 
ianism arose in the heat of political conflict it has no validity, is important and to some 
extent novel, but it requires proof. Anyone who makes this point must show that the 
differences between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia are greater and more significant 
than the similarities and that therefore it is misleading to subsume the two systems 
under one term. Messrs. Adler and Paterson avoid this task and offer us merely the 
judgment that “because the outward appearances of the two systems seemed to be more 
similar to each other than either seemed to be to any previous political system in the 
world, the real differences between fascist and communist systems have been obscured.” 
They fail to indicate what these “real differences” are, preferring instead to investigate 
the political motives of those who coined and used the concept of totalitarianism. 

The authors do not quite deny the existence of the Soviet-Nazi Pact of August 1939, 
but by dismissing the standard State Department edition of captured Nazi documents on 
this pact as.“the work of propagandists and not of scholars” (with an undocumented 
attribution to Walter Lippmann), they almost imply that there is something sinister 
about attaching importance to this event. The documents in question are authentic 
beyond doubt, and their authenticity is not vitiated by the fact that the State Department 
had political motives in mind when it made them public. 

Questioning of motives is no substitute for evidence, and the cause of scholarship 
is not advanced by such procedures as those employed by Messrs. Adler and Paterson, 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences _ RicHarp Prpss 


Tue Aurnons REPLY: 


For the most part these critical letters demonstrate a truism to us: readers often read into 
an essay what they want to find rather than deal with what is actually there. We admit 
to having approached a complex and obviously still sensitive historical problem, but 
the misrepresentations and misreadings of our article convince us that our critics have 
been stimulated by more than our ambitious title and project and those difficult ques- 
tions that arise in any intellectual inquiry. It troubles us greatly that some readers facilely 
assumed that because we offer historical criticism of American foreign policy and 
thought we are thereby apologizing for Soviet foreign policy and Stalin's gory record. 
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It is long past time for scholars to halt this unproductive name-calling and to get to the 
task of discussing through the use of evidence the complexities of the cold war, the 
mutual responsibility for its origins, and America's significant role in the diplomacy of 
the recent past. 

Clearly, as we stated, there were similarities between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia; but clearly also there were some differences. For example, we reported that 
some contemporaries like George F. Kennan, as well as some scholars like Adam _ 
Ulam, did not believe that Stalinist Russia intended a military sweep over Western 
Europe. This is no minor distinction, and it is crucial in cold-war diplomacy and in 
our understanding of it. What our critics seem to- have missed in their often emotional 
responses to the article's subject matter was the thesis itself and those qualifying state- 
ments that were meant to direct the focus of the study on the problem at hand. For the 
sake of clarification, let us quote a main point: "Indeed, as distinguished scholars have 
written in the postwar period, totalitarian systems have exhibited undeniable similari- 
ties. Yet it did not follow that Russia and Stalin in the cold war would always act in 
a manner similar to Germany and Hitler or that Russia was set inexorably on the path 
of military aggression" (pp. 1062-63). Or again: "What is more important for this 
discussion, however, is not that they were different, but that many Americans took the 
unhistorical and illogical view that Russia in the 1940’s would behave as Germany had 
in the previous decade" (p. 1061). These statements are the crux of the essay, and are 
repeated in varying forms on pages 1047 and 1060. The first page of the article reads: 
“This popular analogy was a potent and pervasive notion that significantly shaped 
Ámerican perception of world events in the cold war" (p. 1046). We still maintain 
that the analogy has misled diplomats, blinded Americans, obstructed diplomacy, pro- 
duced misconceptions about Russian militarism and revolution, heated up cold-war 
rhetoric and military budgets, and generally made agreements between Russia and the 
United States difficult. None of the critics confront this major point, but instead draw 
implications, make inferences, and contribute distortions that detract from our argu- 
ment and miss its thrust. 

We do not think that we should be so heavily taken to task for not having written 
other essays the critics would like us to have written. It was not our intention to write 
individual histories of the Greek Civil War, Stalin's ghastly record, the Soviet intru- 
sions into Eastern Europe, especially after 1947; the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939, or Soviet 
thought about the analogy. They, of course, deserve considerable attention; but we 
wrote an essay on "Red Fascism" in American thought and would never presume to 
undertake the task of writing about all of these other questions in the few pages 
alloted to us in the AHR. We will give, and have given, some of these subjects treat- 
ment in our other work, as have numerous other scholars. It is unfair to us, for example, 
to isolate one sentence on the Greek Civil War from our essay and to belabor our 
inattention to the question. We agree that generalizations are a necessary nuisance, and 
we will attempt to reply below in more detail to the controversy over the turmoil in 
Greece. f 

Mr. Rudgers accuses us of several shortcomings. Let us reply in order. We indeed do 
make an effort to measure the impact of the rhetoric on public opinion; our evidence 
is substantial, drawing upon popular magazines, newspapers, radio broadcasts, and 
polls. And we point out, too, through research in published and private sources, that 
top-level government officials such as Harry S. Truman, J. Howard McGrath, General 
John Deane, Tom Clark, Willard Thorp, Arthur Vandenberg, and George V. Allen 
shared the popular analogy and stated it constantly to reinforce it in the public mind. 
And these are men who made critical foreign policy decisions. We do not deny that 
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men like Acheson, Truman, Kennan, and Harriman were "men of intelligence"; we 
do not agree, however, that it necessarily follows that their decisions were informed or cor- 
‘rect, or that they avoided stereotypes. We recommend the “Truman Doctrine” speech of 
March 12, 1947, and the eight volumes of Truman’s Public Papers for numerous sim- 
plisms uttered by the president and for distorted stereotypes both of his critics.and of 
the Russians. We cannot ignore Truman’s criticism in September 1946 of Henry A. 
Wallace: "The Reds, phonies and ‘parlor pinks’ seem to be banded together and are . 
becoming a national danger. I am afraid they are a sabotage front for Uncle Joe Stalin.” 
(From William. Hillman, Mr. President: The First Publication from the Personal 
` Diaries, Private Letters, Papers, and Revealing Interviews of Harry S. Truman (New 
York, 1952], 128): Or let us quote Clark Clifford’s advice to the president in 1947 on 
how to defeat Wallace in the 1948 election: “Every effort must be made now jointly 
and at one and the same time—although of course, by different groups—to dissuade 
him and also to identify him and isolate him in the public mind with the Communists.” 
(“Memorandum for the President,” Nov. 19, 1947, Clifford Papers, Harry S. Truman 
Library, Independence, Mo.). And importantly, is intelligence the critical question? . 
Perhaps as significant are the values and stereotypes—the ideology—of American 
leaders, for it is through the ideological screen that the facts, the cold-war data, are 
perceived. There have been a good number of intelligent men in high posts; but they 
have not possessed a monopoly on judgment, success, or infallability. 

Mr. Rudgers chose the Greek civil war, rather than our thesis, to discuss, and we 
are pleased to have the chance here to elaborate on our few comments in the article. 
The monarchy was supported and largely controlled..by the British until domestic 
difficulties forced Britain in February 1947 to appeal for American aid and intervention 
in order to avert the collapse of the regime they dominated. There were a variety of 
politicians and people behind the British-Greek government, but the monarchists, the 
rightists, were most prominent, especially after their victory in the elections of March 
31, 1946, which insured the return of the king. It is distorting to imply that the rebels. 
were simply Comniunists; Communistled they certainly were. But among the rebels 
were large numbers of peasants, political leftists, and people disgusted by the repression 
and corruption of the Athens regiine. The army was filled with monarchists, as well 
as some former officers of the Nazi security forces in Greece. Non-Communist pro- 
fessors and civil servants were indiscriminately dismissed and jailed, the Greek Federa- 
tion of Labor was purged, and even the Liberals were alarmed by the repressive char- 
acter of the Tsaldaris regime in 1946. There were good and Greek reasons, then, to 
oppose the British-backed government. It must be pointed out that in 1944-45 George 
Papandreou was a British puppet whose own government was responsible for killing 
Greck leftists. O'Ballance points out that Papandreou offered to resign in late 1944, 
but the British would not allow. it. We would suggest, then, that the direct British 
manipulation of governments and use of troops against dissidents after the cease-fire 
in February 1945, when the EAM controlled most of Greece, was not “in order,” It is 
true that Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria assisted the Greek rebels, largely through 
use of their territory for sanctuary. But Mr. Rudgers ignores both the complexity of 
the question and too much of the history. There was a vigorous fight within the Greek 
Communist party between pro-Stalin and pro-Tito factions. The Stalinist group ulti- 
mately won out, and in retaliation Tito closed his territory to the Greek guerillas. To 
get any aid-of importance from their Communist neighbors, the Greek rebels had to 
agree to the desires of those neighbors for chunks of Greek territory. In short, national- 
ism was at work here, and the Tito-Stalin schism worked against effective outside 
assistance, Russia paid little attention to the Greek Communists, lectured Tito on the 
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necessity of avoiding an international flare-up over the issue, recognized the British- 
backed regime, and seems to have held to the October 1944 bargain struck between 
Churchill and Stalin that Greece was in the British sphere of influence. O'Ballance 
points out the "tenuous" connection between the Greek and Russian Communists. 
Mr. Rudgers ignores the American role in this Greek conflict and never asks whether 
“it was in the American national interest (as Walter Lippmann asked in 1947) to be- 
.come ensnarled in the affair. There is, too, quite a difference between propaganda 
(Soviet) and millions of dollars, military advisers, and intervention (American). It is 
not “poor scholarship" to quote Richard Barnets Intervention and, Revolution, which 
we think is a perceptive study, because he has summarized and synthesized much of 
the literature on the Greek problem, including Xydis, O'Ballance, and Kousoulas. We 
would add to Mr. Rudgers’ list the works of Stavrianos, Rousseas, McNeill, and Djilas, . 
and would plead that a scholar's arriving at a different interpretation from the "tradi- 
tional" one does not ipso facto mean poor scholarship. Finally, our point still holds: the 
Red Fascism analogy obscured American understanding of the complexities of’ the 
Greck Civil War, and hence helped lead to the simplistic Truman Doctrine. To quote 
Barnet again: “The fifth-column analogy from World War II dominated official think- 
ing. The possibility that men had taken to the hills for reasons of their own and not 
as agents of a foreign power was never seriously considered” (p. 121). 

As to Mr. Rudgers’ third paragraph, we did not write that Soviet security was 
necessarily served by the imposition of Communist regimes. What we did say, although 
perhaps not as directly as we do here, was that American foreign policy refused to ad- 
mit that Russia might have security fears and its own definition of its national interest. 
The fears may have been exaggerated, but they were fears nevertheless, and American 
diplomats, rather than reducing them, exacerbated them through the use of overt 
diplomatic pressure in Eastern Europe. One cannot ignore the statements of Russian 
leaders, so often repeated, that their country had been invaded twice within one half- 
century by Germans who marched through a weak, anti-Soviet Poland. To understand 
this intense Russian sentiment is not to condone what Russia did in Eastern Europe, 
especially after 1947. Rather, it is to point to a fait accompli that America had to deal 
with and could not change through its atomic, military, or economic power. The 
question was, then: How could the United States make the best out of a bad arrangement 
of power in order to preserve the independence of Eastern European states? American 
‘policy stubbornly and clumsily refused to accept the-fait accompli of Soviet influence 
in Eastern Europe and loudly, through vociferous rhetoric, atomic diplomacy, nonrecog- 
nition, and the, diplomatic use of economic power (trade and loans) directly challenged 
the Soviet Union, arousing those fears and helping to pull down the iron curtain from 
the American side. Mr. Rudgers cannot ignore the chronology that indicates a mixed 
Soviet behavior pattern before 1947. Indeed (see our note 86), he is applying a post-1947 
behavior pattern on the 1945-46 period and thereby distorting history. The mixed pat- 
tern is demonstrated, for example, by independence and democratic politics for Finland 

_ and Czechoslovakia (until 1948); free elections in Hungary in the fall of 1945, with the 
Communists polling less than twenty per cent of the vote; a firm hand in Poland and 
Rumania; elections in Austria in 1945; and lack of success in controlling Yugoslavia : 
and Tito. It is not until 1947 that Russia begins to tighten its grasp over Eastern 
Europe, to form a political and economic bloc, the Cominform. The important question 
must be confronted: What role did American policy play in causing that Soviet tighten- 
ing? Kennan.and others have pointed out, for example, that the Czech coup of 
February 1948 was in large part a Soviet response to the anti-Soviet Marshall Plan. 
Rather than assisting Czechoslovakia with valuable aid before 1948, the United States 
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cut it off in the fall of 1946, defining that precarious nation as simply a member of a 
Soviet bloc. The tortured lamentations of non-Communist leaders Jan .Masaryk and 
Hubert Ripka over the failure of the United States to offer economic. help and the 
detrimental effects of American policy are clear in Trygve Lie's In the Cause of Peace: 
Seven Years with the United Nations (New York, 1954), 233-34, and Ripka’s 
Czechoslovakia Enslaved (London, 1950), 49, 311. In other words, American. policy 
saw blacks and whites but no greys, and hence failed to see the differences between 
independent governments and satellite governments who were both friendly to Russia. 
In short, it is questionable whether American foreign policy, except in the cases of 
Finland (to which we gave aid before 1948) and Yugoslavia (to which aid was given 
after the break with Stalin), contributed at all to the preservation of the independence— 
mere scraps in some cases—of Eastern European countries against Soviet imperialism. 
Let us also quote Norman A. Graebner here: “Why did the United States after 1939 
permit the conquest of eastern Europe by Nazi forces, presumably forever, with scarcely 
a stir, but refused after 1944 to acknowledge any primary Russian interest or right of 
hegemony in the same region on the heels of a closely-won Russian victory against the 
German invaders?” (Norman A. Graebner, “Cold War Origins and the Continuing 
Debate: A Review of Recent Literature,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, XIII [1969], 
131.) 
We do not reject out of hand the. importance of ideology in Soviet foreign policy; 
clearly it is a part of Soviet behavior. But we believe it mistaken to view Soviet policy 
solely through an ideological lens. This ideology is important, of course, only since the 
Bolshevik Revolution. (Why choose the Napoleonic Wars for an analogy?) But if Mr. 
Rudgers is going to make a case for the predominance of ideology, he will have to 
explain to us the business deals in the 1920's between American entrepreneurs such as 
Henry Ford and Averell Harriman and the Bolshevik regime, the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
the alliance between capitalist America and Communist Russia during the war, and 
Russia’s recognition of Chiang in China, among other examples. 

We regret sincerely with Mr. Rudgers-that there were cruelties and horrors com- 
mitted by the Hitlerite and Stalinist governments. But it still does not follow that they 
would act alike in foreign policy, or that Russia would replay Germany's role in the 
1940's. It is at this point also that we must reply to the often sarcastic and intemperate 
remarks of Messrs, Parry and Gottfried, remarks that hardly serve the cause of intel- 
lectual inquiry. We assumed that, at least in the community of scholars, it was recog- 
nized that to attempt a critical examination of American foreign policy in the cold-war 
years implied neither that one was a Stalinist nor a Soviet apologist. In what we 
believe to be a thorough and responsible study, we did not condone or excuse Soviet 
or Nazi crimes; we deny also the additional charge that we simply belabored American 
leaders for having committed an “inexcusable blunder.” If there was a basic conception 
underlying our arguments—as several of our critics imply—it was simply that American 
understanding of certain world events was filtered through a perceptual glaze that 
highlighted a few aspects of a complex reality at the expense of others, with the result 
that national leaders were acting within the confines of an analogy that in important 
respects was not an accurate depiction of that reality. 

Many of the points above apply to Mr. Ezergailis’ communication. A rereading of 
our essay, we.think, will reveal that Mr. Ezergailis unfortunately missed a good number 
of points and much of our discussion and evidence. His second paragraph is clouded 
and disjointed, and we are not certain of its meaning. We sense a deep distrust of 
historians and historical inquiry and recoil from the though that we possess or practice 
` "higher rationalism,” “escapism,” or “ethnocentrism,” or have access to a "higher 
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source of wisdom” or “universality of truth." Such terms merely confuse the issue. The. 
point is that we and he simply have different interpretations of the past. We do not 
grant that we have committed a “very perverse case of ethnocentrism.” We did not 
undertake a study of British or Soviet thought; we studied as best we could the phe- 
nomenom of Red Fascism in American thought. But to shed the charge anyway, let 
us state that we have found statements by Soviet leaders that make an analogy between 
Nazi Germany and capitalist America (and Britain), and they are equally distorting and 
harmful to both truth and Soviet-American relations. (See Stalin’s interview with Pravda 
after Churchill's “iron curtain" speech, in The Origins of the Cold War, ed. Thomas G. 
Paterson [Lexington, Mass., 1970], 5-8.) Mr. Ezergailis’ list of “invidious insinuations” 
allegedly part of our article is both simplistic and abusive. Nowhere in our writing do 
we deny the fact of Soviet aggression against Poland in 1939 or the existence of forced 
labor camps in Russia either before 1917 or after. We do suggest that the term “totali- 
tarianism” and the image of “Red Fascism” are far too narrow and loaded to explain 
either these historical facts or other vastly complex events of the 1930’s and 1940's. And 
yet, as we amply demonstrate, it has been this mental model that has dominated much 
public and academic thought during and since that time. 

Mr. Pickett’s letter sent us to check our source and the initials of A. J. Muste. Our 
article was correct in giving his name as “Abraham.” He was a leading pacifist and 
occasional Presbyterian minister. Although he wrote numerous essays and columns, we 
were not quite precise in calling him a “columnist.” (See Nat Hentoff, Peace A aes 
The Story of A. J. Muste [New York, 1963].) 

Finally, let us comment on Mr. Pipes’ letter. He found a thesis we did not argue. 
Indeed, we agree with him that had such a thesis been argued, it would hardly have 
been worth the writing of an article. Our thesis was clearly not that the concept of 
totalitarianism emerged at a time when the United States was in conflict with Germany 
and Russia. Our discussion—consisting of one page early in the essay—developed the 
use of the term in America, and we would certainly not claim to have “unearthed” any ` 
“news” by reporting that development. Indeed, we relied upon the works of Spiro, 
Diggins, and Deutsch, and others, and we thank them for having unearthed material 
for us. It is therefore very surprising to us that Mr. Pipes found the thesis he did. This 
misreading also makes his second paragraph faulty, and we again refer him to our 
statements on pages 1061 and 1062-63. Of course, we do not deny the existence of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact; we, in fact, devote. pages 1049-50 to it and state how “profoundly 
disturbing" it was to Americans. Our discussion of the publication of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact documents also seems to have been misunderstood by Mr. Pipes. The authenticity 
of the State Department edition of the documents is not in question, and we ourselves 
passed no judgment on those scholars who were involved in its publication. We indi- 
cated the significance of the documents to the popular analogy, a point Mr. Pipes does 
not question, and suggested that their publication—separate from earlier German and 
Soviet documents—confirmed in many American minds the idea of Red Fascism and 
thus contributed to the exacerbation of the cold war. 

In conclusion, let us add that we are pleased to see the AHR devote its pages to 
this dialogue. We urge readers of this exchange to read or reread our article and to 
pass their comments on to us. Like all historians, we are in a constant state of revision, 
and hence welcome helpful suggestions. 


Sonoma State College i Lzs K. ADLER 
University of Connecticut Tuomas G. PATERSON 


es Recent Deaths .... 


CnanLEzs C. ADLER, professor of history at Hamilton College, died August 24, 1970, 
in Moscow, where he was completing a book on late nineteenth-century Russia. Before 
he joined the Hamilton faculty in 1959, Dr. Adler taught at Harvard University, where 
he received the Ph.D. in 1958. He had also been a reporter on the Watertown, New 
York, Daily Times and had served in the army during World War II and in Korea. 
Dr. Adler was forty-seven. : 


Stuart L. BernatH, who taught American diplomatic history at California State 
College at Long Beach, died from cancer on July 3, 1970. Dr. Bernath was educated at 
the University of California at Santa Barbara and at Humboldt State College. A student 
of Anglo-American diplomacy, he wrote Squall Across the Atlantic: American Civil 
War Prize Cases and Diplomacy (1970). He also wrote on Civil War diplomacy for 
the Journal of Southern History and Civil War History and contributed several articles 
to the 1969 edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, At the time of his death Dr. 
Bernath had begun a study of William Randolph Hearst and American foreign rela- 
tions. He was a member of the AHA, the Organization of American Historians, and 
‘the Civil War Roundtable. 


WiLLIAM CAMPBELL BiNkLEY died in New Orleans, August 19, 1970, at the age of 
cighty-one. Professor emeritus of history at Tulane University, he had a distinguished 
career both in teaching and in the promotion of historical scholarship. Born in Tennes- 
see, he received his Ph.D. from the University of California in 1920 and taught princi- 
pally at Colorado College, Vanderbilt, and Tulane. To some he was best known for his 
teaching—particularly the twenty or more years at Vanderbilt, where he left the print 
of his dedication and scholarship on several generations of students. Editor of the 
Offictal Correspondence of the Texan Revolution (published in 1936 under the auspices 
of the Beveridge Memorial Fund) and author of several works including The Texas 
Revolution (1952), his scholarly interests extended more broadly to encompass the 
frontier and Southern history. 

Although his writings have served as models for research and writing, his greatest 

‘ contribution was in the promotion of historical scholarship. A leader of the Southern 
Historical Association during its formative years in the 1930’s, he served as president of 
the association and as managing editor of the Journal of Southern History. In the 1940's 
and 1950's he was a leading figure in the expansion of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, serving as its president and, from 1953, through 1963, as managing editor 
of its journal, now the Journal of American History. 

Whether in his work with historical associations or as editor, he displayed a quiet 
modesty and a continuing sense of humor, At bottom, however, was a fund of knowl- 
edge that made some think he never forgot anything. Those who worked with him in 
association activities are familiar with his sense of dedication and his organizational in- 
sight. Those who worked with him on an editorial enterprise know that as a craftsman 
he was the envy of other editors. The time he spent on some manuscripts was incredible: 
he might take only a few minutes on a page but spend an hour on a sentence. He 
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cultivated not only known talents but opened the pages of the journals he edited to any 
contributor who could meet his standards. : 

His was a full life, the opposite of what he once wrote about two Texas heroes, 
William B. Travis and James W. Fannin, that they are “remembered because of the way 
they died rather than for what they accomplished while living." Professor Binkley will 
be remembered for his accomplishments, and especially for the help and encouragement 
he gave to others. A large part of his pleasure came from those out-of-office occasions 
on which he and his wife did so much to warm the lives of students, colleagues, and 
friends. On this point testimonials abound throughout the South and West. The 
Binkleys were a remarkable couple, and Professor Binkley's wife, who survives him, 
can take comfort in knowing that they made the world they touched a better and a 
happier one. 


Trinity University - i Pum F. DETWEILER 


Hersert M. Morais, former professor of history -at Brooklyn College, died March 
13, 1970, at Laguna Hills, California. Dr. Morais was sixty-four. His publications in- 
cluded Deism in Eighteenth Century America (1934), The Struggle for American 
Freedom, The First 200 Years (1944), and The History of the Negro in Medicine 


(1967). 


Oscar Ospurn Wintuer died in Bloomington, Indiana, on May 22, 1970, after a 
long and courageous battle with the illness that claimed his life, Survivors include his 
wife, Mary, with whom he shared a deep love of humanity and respect for the human 
intellect; his daughter, Mrs. James R. Scobie, whose attainment of a Ph.D. degree in 
history brightened his last days; and his son, Eric, whose decision to carry on graduate 
work in history brought to poignant fruition one of his cherished hopes. 

The son of Danish immigrants, Winther was born in 1903 at Weeping Water, 
Nebraska, where he spent his first nine years: The family then moved to the Wil- 
lamette Valley in Oregon. There, at the Eugene High School and at the University 
of Oregon, his interest in history led him toward an academic career. After a brief 
stint as a high school teacher, he began his graduate education at Harvard. Receiving 
his M.A. in 1928, he returned to high school teaching to earn the capital necessary for 
further graduate work. In the fall of 1929 he entered the Stanford University graduate 
school, where he became a member of Professor Edgar Eugene Robinson’s seminar. 
Under Robinson’s direction he wrote his dissertation on the express and stagecoach 
business in California, a study ultimately published by the Stanford University Press. 

After receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1934, Winther accepted a position as assistant 
curator of the Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company. He also taught at Stan- 
ford and at the San Jose Adult Education Center before going to Indiana University 
in 1937. At Indiana he cheerfully assumed various duties in the department of history 
and in the university, duties that were often demanding and sometimes tedious. Ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the graduate school in 1949, he became associate dean in 
1953 and held that post until his resignation in 1958. Despite heavy administrative 
responsibilities, he continued to teach classes and pursue his own scholarly activities. 
During the last five years of his life he was university professor at Indiana. 

Beginning with publication of his Express and Stagecoach Days in California in 
1936, Winther produced an impressive array of books and articles. His early interest 
in transportation never flagged. Adding color and anecdotes to his account, he directed 
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his Via Western Express and Stagecoach (1945) to a more general readership than 
he reached with his first book. The development of transportation was an important 
theme in his general works, The Great Northwest (1947) and The Old Oregon Coun- 
try (1950). And finally, he synthesized much of his penio research in his engaging 
study, The Transportation Frontier (1964). 

For all his investigation of transportation, Winther's scholarly production was 
neither exclusive nor parochial. He edited two volumes of manuscripts, 4 Friend of 
the Mormons: The Private Papers and Diary of Thomas Leiper Kane (1937) and 
With Sherman to the Sea: The Civil War Letters, Diaries and Reminiscences of Theo- 
dore F. Upson (1943). In 1955 he translated and co-edited a third volume, Diary of 
a Dying Empire, by Hans Peter Hanssen. His bibliography of periodical literature 
on the trans-Mississippi West, first published in 1942 and brought up to date in 1961 
and 1970, has been an invaluable guide to students and researchers. His co-authorship 
of The Story of Our Heritage.(1962), a text for junior high school, bespeaks his con- 
cern for the teaching of history at all levels as well as his ability to write clear, unen- 
cumbered prose. 

Winther was constantly on the alert for means to facilitate and improve the study 
of history. As president of the Indiana History Teachers Association in 1944 and as 
an advisor to school:systems, he exerted an immeasurable influence. An abbreviated 
listing of offices he held suggests the breadth of his professional activity. One of the 
founding fathers of the Western History Association, he became its president in 1963- 
64. He served a three-year term as managing editor of the Journal of American History. 
At the time of his death he was president of the Oral History Association; he was also 
a member of the standing committee of six of the Joint Committee on Bibliographical 
Services to History, working under the general direction of the executive secretary of 
the American Historical Association. 

: Winther was proud of his ancestry. Having spoken Danish with his parents and 
English with his brothers, he was bilingual, and on several occasions lie visited the 
land of his fathers. Traveling widely in other parts of Europe as well, he developed a 
special fondness for England. In 1966 he was visiting distinguished professor at the 
University of Birmingham. Having few interests that did not ultimately find scholarly 
expression, he spent several years collecting materials on British influences in the Amer- 
ican West. Shortly before his final illness he read a paper, “The English in Kansas, 
1865-1890,” at a University of Kansas conference. 

A man of kindly humor and highly developed comic talents, Winther was serious 
about making commitments—precisely because he seriously believed that commitments 
were made to be kept. A man who took care to recognize realities, he inspired hope 

and confidence—precisely because his mind moved imperturbably toward what was 
realistically possible, A man of monumental patience in his dealings with others, he 
was quick to resent any injustice—precisely because he accepted the obligations im- 
posed by his understanding of human dignity. A man who lived as he chose, he pro- 
foundly influenced his colleagues, his students, his friends—precisely because he so 
consistently demonstrated the profound wisdom of the choices he: made. 
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7 


E, TOTAL DISTRIBUTION ( Sew of C and DJ 








F. OPTICE USE, LEFT-OVER, UNACCOUNTED, SPOILED AFTER PRINTING 


> 
mam | naa 


ture ef editer) publisher. butiges: manager. er owner) 


Ze Cee Lat 





1 certify chat the statements made by me above are correct 
and complete. 





THE AMERICAN | 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ' 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 
Office: goo A Street, S. E, Washington; D. C. 20003 . 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, whether profes- : 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present membership ca 
19,000. Members elect the officers by ballot. 


MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held during 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet 
within or jointly with the Association at this time. 'The Pacific Coast 
Branch holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the 
Pacific Historical Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American His- 
torical Review, is published five times a year and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to institutions. The Association also publishes 
its Annual Report, a variety of pamphlets on historical subjects, biblio- 
graphical and other volumes, and a newsletter. To promote history and 
assist historians, the Association offers many other services. It also main- 
tains close relations with international, specialized, state, and local his- 

` torical societies through conferences and correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. The George Louis 
Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of European 
international history since 1895. The Albert J. Beveridge Award of $5,000 
given annually for the best book on the history of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Latin America, The Albert B. Corey Prize, sponsored jointly by 
the AHA and the Canadian Historical Association, of $1,000 awarded 
biennially for the best book on the history of Canadian-American rela- 
tions or the history of both countries. The John H. Dunning Prize of 
$300. awarded in the even-numbered years for a book on any subject re- 
lating to American history. The John K. Fairbank Prize in East Asian 
History of $500 awarded in the odd-numbered years beginning in 1969. 
The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 awarded every five years to that 
Latin American who has published the most outstanding book in Latin 
American history during the preceding five years (next award, 1971). 
The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of $100 awarded every five years 
for the best work in modern British and Commonwealth history (next 
award, 1971). The Watumull Prize of $500 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work on the history of India originally published in the 
United States. 


DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $15.00, student 
$7.50 (faculty signature required), and life $300. All members receive the 
American Historical Review, pie AHA Newsletter, and the program of 
the annual meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary at 400 A Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 20003. 
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` A Major Reference Work for British History 


Lists and Indexes 
of the Public Record Office, London 


(British National Archives) 


Original Series. Vols. 1-55 (without v. 3 and 41). 1892- 


1936. Revised reprint. Clothbound set $2100.00 
(v. 3 & 41 published in revised editions as v. 43 & 52). 


Supplementary Series. Series I-XV in 39 volumes (as far 
as published to date). 1964-1970.  Clothbound set .$1164.50 


The Lists and Indexes of the Public Record Office, London, was begun 
in 1892 to present historians with guides, finding aids and indexes to 
the massive amount of records contained in the British National Ar- 


. chives. 55 volumes had been published when World War II interrupted 
' , publication, Kraus has reprinted 53 volumes of this set, eliminating 2 


volumes which have been superseded. The reprint was produced from 
the unique reference copy in the Public Record Office containing ex- 
tensive updating and additions. Vols. 1 and 15 are completely new 
editions and other volumes have as many as 100 pages of additions. 
In cooperation with the Public Record Office, Kraus began in 1964 
to publish a series of new volumes, known as the Supplementary Series, 
in continuation of the origina] series. 39 folio volumes are now ready 
and approximately 5 volumes, which will conclude the work, are ex- 
peed be ready during 1970-1971. 

Both series deal with state documents in the various branches of ad- 
ministration, dating from approximately 1500 to our time: Chancery 
Proceedings, Court of Requests Proceedings, Inquisitions ad quod 
damnum, Inquisitions post mortem, Star Chamber Proceedings and 


" records of the Exchequer, Admiralty, War Office, Foreign Office, Colonial 


Office, Treasury, etc: The list of Foreign Office Records is brought up 
to date as far as to 1938, by virtue of the recent declassification of docu- 
ments from the period 1920-1938. 

The set is an indispensable working tool for anyone who needs to con- . 
sult unpublished British documents, photo copies of which can be ob- 
tained from the Public Record Office. 


Detailed brochure available. 


Is there a set in your college library? 


KRAUS REPRINT CO. 


A U.S. Division of Kraus-Thorfon Organization Limited 
16 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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uropean Radicals from Hus to Lenin " 
By Charles H. George, Northern Illinois University 


The phenomenon of revolution is examined in this account 
of radical thought and action. This interpretive reader 
effectively brings to life the great cultural, economic, and 
political upheavals in Europe from the fourteenth century 
to the pivotal revolution in 20th century Russia, by utilizing 
the words and writings of the men who played significant 
roles in creating revolutions: Machiavelli, Luther, More, 
Cromwell, Robespierre, and Lenin. With this collection the 
student is challenged to look to the origins and development 
of those protests, radical activities, and intelléctual revolts 
which have confronted feudal, capitalist, and progressive 
culture in the West. 


The principal subject of the book is the social consciousness, 
particularly in its more critical and creative forms, of 
modern Europeans. The text is made up of documents and 
commentary which illustrate the continuities and 
discontinuities of the European revolt. It also provides a 
general social and cultural setting for each group 

of documents. ` 

@ 1970, approx. 192 pages, $2.95 (tent.) sofibound 


d For further information 

S E] write to Joel Baron, 

PIRE Advertising Department 

Scott, Foresman College Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue * Glenview, Illinois 60025 
J 
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The Making 
oj America 


General Editor: David Donald, 
Harry C. Black Professor of 
American History, The Johns 
Hopkins University 


A six-volume history of the United States designed to present 
new historical interpretations with clarity and compactness, 
thus putting our recent history into meaningful perspective. 
Five of the six volumes are now available in paperback editlons, 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS: 1607-1763 

By Clarence L. Ver Steeg 

“A terse, fast-reading synthesis of the early American 
experlence which can be recommended to those seek- 
ing a sound introduction...should help shape future 
scholarly Investigations. ”—LAWRENCE H. LEDER, Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly $5.00 


FABRIC OF FREEDOM: 1763-1800 

By Esmond Wright 

“Comes very close to being the soundest and best- 
written treatment of a period of history to come out of 
the United Kingdom in this century.” —CARL BRIDEN- 
BAUGH, The New York Times $4.50; paper $1.95 


THE NEW NATION: 1800-1845 
: By Charles M. Wiltse 
“A vividness, a lucidity and an imaginative sweep that IN x 
are extremely exciting and wholly admirable."— 
GEORGE DANGERFIELD, The New York Times 
$4.50; paper $1.95 


THE STAKES OF POWER: 1845-1877 
By Roy F. Nichols : 
"No one Is better quallfied to summarize the course of ' 
mid-nineteenth-century America...uses the froth and *- 
color of American history...sound history Interestingly 
told." —RICHARD N. CURRENT, The New York Times 
$4.50; paper $1.95 
THE SEARCH FOR ORDER: 1877-1920 
By Robert H. Wiebe 
“The best book now in print on the history of the United 
States from Reconstruction through World War l...a 
synthesis of unusual distinction and much originality." 
—WALTER T. K. NUGENT, Journal of American Histo 
$5.75; paper $1.9 
THE URBAN NATION: 1920-1960 
By George E. Mowr 


“A triumph of scholarly distillation and graceful writing ib 
...fascinating and absorbIng...should be required read- 


ing for all Americans."—ARTHUR S. LINK Lj 
$5.00; paper $1.95 Rave Wang 


72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
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Let your students 

really discover America. 
Politically. Economically. 
Socially. From its 

origins to its 

present. 

Through its colonists, 
revolutionaries, founding 
fathers, presidents, 
explorers, cowboys, 
Indians, tycoons, artists, 
intellectuals, and 

social crusaders. 


John A. Garraty's 


THE AMERICAN NATION 
A. History of the United States 


Now in its Second Edition 


A joint publication of Harper Row: Publishers and 
American Heritage Publishing to., Inc. 
1817 . 
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p . Garraty's 


THE AMERICAN NATION 


Acclaimed for its authoritative scholar- 
ship . . . its inspired use of the biograph- 
ical approach . . . its lively and dramatic 
narrative . . . its integration of text and 
illustrations. Now... this outstanding 
text, benefiting greatly from the many 
reviews given the first edition, has been 
extensively revised to represent the 
best historical document published with- 
in the last five years. 


Available, as before, in either one or two volumes, the Second Edition features: 

e New material on early European attitudes toward Africans. The treatment of 
blacks in the American colonies. Militancy among Negroes. Other aspects of black 
history. 

e A broader treatment of urbanization and its consequences. 


e A reassessment of puritanism. Causes of the Revolution. Jackson's "Bank War." 
Social attitudes and the role of ethnic groups. And more. 


e A new four-color portfolio on the African heritage. Plus a revision of the portfolio 
of twentieth-century art. 


e Two colors throughout. More vivid illustrations. me of the photographs are new. 
Newly drawn maps. Additional charts and us ° 


e Revised, undated, and enlarged bibliographies. 


Volume I: To 1877. Volume I: Since 1865. Paper. Ready in early 1971. 
Complete work. Cloth. Ready in early 1971. 


XXXIX 
Two new supplements to accompany the Second Edition of 


THE AMERICAN NATION 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 
John B. Duff 


Includes historiographic discussion; lecture suggestions (or essay questions); key sen- 
tences from the text as discussion leaders; objective questions; lists of films, film strips, 
and records; and supplementary book lists. There is also a supplement of questions 
to be used with historical viewpoints. One volunie only. Ready in early 1971. s 


STUDY GUIDE 
John B. Duff and John A. Garraty 


Contains an introductory section on how to study history; a basic chronology; a synop- 
sis of each chapter (with space available for marginal notes); objective self-tests; 
identifications; questions with quotes from the text for study and analysis; outline 
maps and map study questions. Ready in both one and two volumes in early 1971. 


This collection of readings will prove an excellent companion to 


THE AMERICAN NATION 
HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 


Notable Articles from American Heritage 
Edited by John A. Garraty 


Significant, authoritative, and intellectually satisfying, these 48 articles cover a wide 
variety of topics from the precolonial era to the present. Although organized to co- 
ordinate with THE AMERICAN NATION, the book provides a balanced assort- 
ment of readings to supplement and enrich any general course in American history. 
The essays differ in purpose and approach. Some present new findings, some re- 
examine old questions from a fresh point of view, others distill and synthesize masses 
of facts and ideas. As examples of the variety and richness of historical literature, all 
selections demonstrate that history, at its best, is an art to be enjoyed as well as a 
science to be studied. 


Professor Garraty has written a general introduction and brief introductions to each 
article. All the selections are illustrated by halftones and line drawings from the superb 
picture archives of American Heritage: The Magazine of History. 


Volume I: To 1877. Volume II: Since 1865. Paper. Published. 
Complete work. Paper. Ready in early 1971. 


rd HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 





49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
1817 . 
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Documentary Milestones 
of English History 


GERALD M. STRAKA, University of Delaware, Editorial Director 


Major Histories and Historical Collections 
* 


Gilbert Burnet 
History of His Own Time 
1828, 1833. 6 Volumes. $125.00 


ILC, Foxcraft, Editor 
A Supplement to Burnet’s History of His Own Time 
1902. $26.00 


Edward Hyde 

The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England 

1759, 1888. 6 Volumes. $136.00 


Edward Hyde 
The Life of Edward, Ear! of Clarendon 
1872, 3 Volumes $63. 00 


State Documents 


Cobbett/Howell/MacDonell — . 
English State Trials, 1163-1858 
1888-1898, 42 Volumes. $900.00 


The Debate at Large 
1695. $7.50 


John Debrett 

The History, Debates, and Proceedings of Both 
Houses of Parliament of Great Britain, 1743-1774 
7 Volumes.$144.00 


Simonds D'Ewes 
e Journals of All the Parliaments 
1682, 1698. $29.00 


Anchitell Grey 
Debates of the Housc of Commons, 1667-1694 
1763. 10 Volumes. $189.00 


John L. Lindsay 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana 
1910. 2 Volumes. $58.00 


John Rushworth 
Historical Collections, 1618-1629 
1721-1722. 8 Volumes. $254.00 


State Papers (Henry VIII) 
1830-1852, 11 Volumes. $300.00 


A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloc 
1742. 7 Volumes. $282.00 


Bulstrode Whitelock 
Memorials of the English Affairs 
1853. 4 Volumes. $84.00 





Exclustve distributors: 


1508 Pennsylvania Avenue 


John Almon and John Debrett 
The Parliamen Register, 1774-1796 
1775-1802. 62 Volumes, $1,330.00 


Economic, Social, Demographic Studies 


John Campbell 
A Political Survey of Britain 
1774. 2 Volumes. $62.25 


Thomas Smith 
De Republica Anglorum 
1906. $11.00 


Edward and John Chamberlayne 
Angliac Notitia 
1704. $26.50 | 


Richard Price 
An Essay on the Population of England 
1780. $5.00 


cgo King 

Natural and olitical Observations and Conclusions 

upon the State and Conditions of England 1696 
04. $5.00 


Joshua Montefiore 
A Commercial Dictionary 
1803. 3 Volumes. $62.00 


Wyndham Beawes 
Lex Mercatoria Rediviva 
1818. 2 Volumes in 1. $41.00 


Lewes Roberts 
The Merchant's Mappe of Commerce 
1700. $20.50 


Letters, Documents 


John Stoughton 

History of Religion in England from the Opening 
of the Long Parliament 

1901. 8 Volumes. 8154.00 


William Pitt 

The Correspondence of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham 

1838-1840. 4 Volumes. $89.50 


State Tracts 
1692. 2 Volumes in 1. $35.00 


MELLIFONT PRESS INC 


1 Wilmington, Delaware 19806 


U.S.A.: Irish University Press Inc. 2 Holland Ave. White Plains N.Y. 10603 


CANADA: Irish University Press of Canada Ltd. 10 
ELSEWHERE: Irish University Press (International) 


ung St, E. Toronto, Ontario 
- 60 Russell Sq. London WC1 England 


POWER IN POSTWAR 
AMERICA 


Interdisciplinary 
Perspectives 

on an Historical Problem i; 
Richard A. Gillam 

Stantord University 

This collection of essays and 
documents provides a framework 
within which the problem of power” 
can be considered; it reflects the 
perspectives of several disciplines: 
sociology, political science, 


istorical 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 
Readings in Comparative 
Intellectual History 


David M. Kennedy 

Paul A. Robinson 

both of Stanford University 

This is the first book of readings in 
American intellectual history that 
makes explicit comparisons with 
European thought. It places 
American thought since the 
Enlightenment in its general 
Western context, while at the same 
time it encourages comparative 
exploration of the truly distinctive 
elements in the European and 
American intellectual traditions. 
The book focuses on a broad theme, 
general social thought, emphasizing 
the works of political theorists, 
economists, psychologists, and 
sociologists. 


paper / 420 pages / August 1970 / 
$5.95 


xli 


economics, and psychology, as well 
as history. The book is divided 
between essays relating to 
"community power'' and those 
relating to "national power." The 
debate over power in postwar 
American society is cast in historical 
perspective and the critica! 
introductions to each selection 
provide valuable historical and 
bibliographical background. 

paper / approx. 192 pages / 
November 1970 


power 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 
THE AMERICAN PAST 


Volume I: 1607 to 1877 
Volume Il: 1877 to the 
present 


Stanley N. Katz 
Stanley |. Kutler 


both ol the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


This collection of interpretive 
articles demonstrates the impact 

of the social sciences, broadly 
considered, upon historical scholar- 
ship; the articles reflect new 
viewpoints, but are keyed to the 
traditional topical and chronological 
subjects of American history. All 

the newest techniques in historical 
research, such as demographic 
analysis, psychological model- 
building, economic analysis, and 
computer history, are presented in 
a readable, but not highly technical, 
form. Instructor’s Manual available. 


paper / 576 pages; 528 pages / 
each volume, $5.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


34 Beacon Street ! 


Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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BARNES & NOBLE PUBLICATIONS | 
RÀ EE AE a aoe. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 

Oddvar Bjorklund, Haakon Holmboe & Anders Rohr 

A compact, authoritative, concise atlas containing 108 maps beautifully 
printed in six carefully chosen colors, and an index of 7000 items. 1970. 
108 maps by Berit Lie. Index. (Everyday Handbook) Clo. $4.50; 


Pap, $2.95 


GOVERNMENT IN ACTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

George W. Keeton : : 

In this urbane survey the author looks at many of the strongholds of 
power in the United Kingdom both today and in the past. Describes the 
parts played by Parliament, the Cabinet; the trade unions; and public 
opinion in the processes of government and also puts forward suggestions 
for constitutional change considered important for the preservation of per- 
sonal freedom. 1970. 271pp. $8.00 


KENY A FROM CHARTERED COMPANY TO CROWN COLONY: Thirty Years of Exploration 
and Administration in British East Africa 





Charles W. Hobley New Introduction by Dr. G. H. Mungeam 
“An account of the early struggies to get information about the territory, and of the estab- 
lishment of British authority, a former official who takes pride in being an early pioneer 


and administrator. Observations on ‘native government’ and the ‘African’ are included.” 
aoe En Universities Field Staff's SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 2nd ed. 1970. 256pp. 
us. ! 


A NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
EMPEROR THEODORE, HIS COUNTRY AND PEOPLE . 

Henry Jules Blanc i 

A study divided into two parts; the first contains the life and career of the Emperor Theodore, 
whereas the second is devoted to a description of the author's captivity in this hostile land. The 
wanton cruelty of the tyrant is portrayed by the author's graphic account of the brutal treat- 
ment he suffered at the hands of the Emperor until his release by the British army. 1868; 
repr. 1970. 409pp. Illus. $15.00 ^ 


A. M. MACKAY: Pioneer Missionary of Church Missionary Society to Uganda 
J. W. H. Mackay. With a New Introduction by Prof. D. A. Low 

A detailed account of Mackay's life and work as a young man in Germany, and later as a mis-, 
sionary in Uganda. He managed to consolidate the foundations of his mission, familiarize him- - 
self with the vernacular and with the common people, and gather new converts. Mackay was . 
successful in first printing, portions of the New Testament in the Luganda language. 1890; 

repr. 1970. 488pp. Map. $20.00 y 


FRANCE SINCE THE REVOLUTION AND OTHER ASPECTS OF MODERN HISTORY 
Alfred Cobban . 
Included in this collection are a study of Proust, reviews of the work of R. R. Palmer and Kari 
Popper, and Cobban's well-known paper on the decline of political theory. This whole work 
constitutes a virtuoso display of that wide-ranging scholarship, lively thought and lucid writing 
that characterizes all his works. Ready Soon. $7.50 


SCOTTISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 

Edited by Gordon Donaldson 

Brings together a selection of source material illustrating every aspect of Scottish history from 
the Ages to the Union with England. Contains tlie texts (where necessary in translation) 
of those documents of central importance which should be known to every Scot and reader 
interested in the history of Scotland, and also provides extracts from chronicles and records 
of all kinds which bear on constitutional, ecclesiastical, economic and social developments. 
Ready Soon. 300pp. $5.75 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NEUTRALITY IN THE 20th CENTURY 

Edited by Richard Ogley 

Documents the various shapes and forms that neutrality has taken in the twentieth century. 
The most essential are neutralization, traditional ngutrality, ad hoc neutrality and nonalign- 
ment. Each of these terms is carefully defined and illustrated by documents running from the 
beginning of this century to the late 1960's. 1970. 217pp. (World Studies Series) $8.00 


BARNES & NOBLE, 105 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.10003 TUL 
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When it seems as if history has repeated itself once too 
often, take a good look at your textbook. 


If it's not as exciting as history itself, you deserve some- 
thing better. 


RANDOM HOUSE-KNOPF has it! 


CURRENT* * *WILLIAMS* * *FREIDEL 


AMERICAN HISTORY | 
A Survey Third Edition 


Richard N. Current, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; 
T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State University; and 
Frank Freidel, Harvard University 


What's new? 

The Third Edition! 
* a noted survey of American history now updated to 1970 
e the material had been reorganized into 30 chapters 


è each chapter now begins with an overview of the discussion , 
to follow . 


thirteen historiographical essays entitled "Where Historians 
Disagree" 


four pictorial essays tracing the history of American art and 
architecture 


e expanded map, chart, and graph program now in two colors 


Knopf, January 1971 about 900 pages; $11.95 


Available in January— 


a two-volume paperbound edition of AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Survey by Current, Williams and Freidel! 


RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 Easf 50th Street, New York 10022 
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Revised. . 
Redesigned. .. 
Remarkable! 






Palmer and Colton's 
A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Fourth Edition 
R. R. Palmer, Yale University, and Joel Colton, Duke Übel 








This new edition retains the brilliant analysis and clarity of style 
that have made it one of the most highly praised and widely 
used history texts in the world. The revisions include a thorough 
reworking of the sections on the Italian Renaissance, 17th 
century England, the Enlightenment, the French Revolution and 
an updating of the 19th and 20th centuries. In light of the 
changing times the material on the contemporary age has been 
rewritten with considerable attention to the non-Western world, 
the Cold War, the recovery of Europe, the ferment in the Com- 
munist nations, and the tensions and changes in the Western 
world. Included are six extensive photo-essays with commentary. 
Complete Instructor's Manual 


Knopf, 1970 















1168 pages; $11.95 













GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Edited by Brian Tierney, Cornell University; Donald Kagan, Yale 
University; and L. Pearce Williams, Cornell University 







Volume I: From Periclean Athens through Louis XIV 
Volume Il: From the Scientific Revolution through the Cold War 


Constitutional government and political freedom, science and 
the growth of rational inquiry, and the conflict between Judeo- 
Christian tradition and the institutions of the Western state are 
emphasized as the three major problems traced throughout 
European history in this unique source book. 

Instructor's Manual 

Random House each $4.75 paperbound 











An adaptation of the two-volume edition: 


GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION Since 1500 


Edited by Brian Tierney, Donald Kagan, and L. Pearce Williams 
Instructor's Manual! 
Random House 960 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 East Hb ur New York 10022 










The new edition from 
Harrison and Sullivdn— 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

Third Edition 

John B. Harrison and Richard E. Sullivan, both of Michigan State 
University 

Brevity, organization, and clarity of syle distinguish this thor- 
oughly revised and updated edition of a highly successful text. 
Using the overview approach, the authors concentrate on the 


presentation of broad themes rather than exhaustive detail. The . 


new material includes a revised map and illustration program, 
short retrospective essays after each Part, and six brief his- 
toriographical essays—separate from the text—dealing with 
major controversies in historical interpretation. The Instructor's 
Manual and Student Guide will also be available in revised 
editions. 


Knopf, February 1971 864 pages; $10.50 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 300-1475 

Brian Tierney, Cornell University, and the late Sidney Painter 
A brilliant text, revised and reorganized by one of America's 
leading medievalists. Featuring an unusually lively narrative, 
the text offers a sophisticated comparative analysis of institu- 
tional development plus a thorough account of literary, artistic, 
and intellectual achievements. 


Knopf, 1970 576 pages; $10.50 


To accompany the text, a two-volume reader. . .. 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edited by Brian Tierney 

Volume |: Sources of Medieval History 

Volume Il: Readings in Medieval History 


Original medieval sources and essays on the central problems 
"of medieval history written by modern historians combine to 
provide a comprehensive overview of the Middle Ages. 


Knopf, 1969 each 360 pages; each $3.95 paperbound 


MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN SOCIETY, 1000-1450 
Margaret Hastings, Douglass College 


This vivid account of the high Middle Ages focuses on the con- 
ditions and quality of daily life in the context of feudal struc- 
tures, the Church, territorial aspirations and changes, and de- 
velopments in the arts. 


Random House, 1970 192 pages; $2.50 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 Eoft 50th Street, New York 10022 
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"ADDISON 
WWESLEY - 


The Black Response to America: Men, Ideals, 
and Organizations from Frederick Douglass to 
the NAACP 

by Robert L. Factor, Queens College of the 
City University of New York, with an introduc- 
tion by Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin 
An exploration of the various motives, tech- 
niques, problems and sources of strength- and 
weakness of the early black leaders beginning 
with an interpretation of Frederick Douglass 
and including an analysis of black responses to 
Post-Reconstruction America and the central 
role of Booker Washington. The political, legal, 
economic and intellectual responses are ex- 
amined. i f 388 pp (1970) $3.95 


Fugitive Slave Series 


An Autobiography of the Reverend Josiah Hen- 
son, with an introduction by Robin W. Winks, 
Yale'University, paper, 190 pp (1969) $2.95 


The Narrative of William W. Brown, A Fugitive 
Slave, with an introduction by Larry Gara, 
Wilmington College, paper, 98 pp (1969) $2.45 


Austin Steward: Twenty-Two Years a Slava 
and Forty Years a Freeman, with an introduction 
by Jane H. and William H. Pease, University of 
Maine, paper, 221 pp (1969) $2.95 


The Refugee: A North-Side View of Slavery by 
Benjamin Drew, with an introduction by Tilden 
à Edelstein, Rutgers,.The State University, 

paper, 272 pp (1989): $2.95 


Four Fugitive Slave Narratives, hardbound, 
781 pp (1969) $12.95 


+ 
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Line for line... 
history as it happened 


American History in Focus Séries, Wil- 
liam H. Goetzmann, University of Texas, 
General Editor 


The Colonial Horizon: America in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
edited by William H. Goetzmann, Uni- 
versity of Texas, paper, 213 pp, $3.25 


The American Revolution: The Anglo- 
American Relation, 1763-1794, edited by 
Charles R. Ritcheson, Southern Methodist 
University, paper, 209 pp, $3.50 


Years of Turmoil: Civil War and Recon- 
struction, edited by John Niven, Clare- 
mont College, paper, 241 pp, $3.50 


The Gilded Age: America, 1865-1900, 
edited by Richard A. Bartlett, Florida 
State University, paper, 191 pp, $3.25 


The Age of Insecurity: America, 1920- 
1945, edited by Robert A. Divine, Univer- 
sity of Texas, paper, 194 pp, $2.50 
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For the last word 
in history... 
just read between 
the lines. 


Themes and Social Forces in American 
History 

Robin W. Winks, Yale University, General 
Editor $ 


Antidemocratic Trends in Twentieth Cen- - 


tury America, edited by Roland L. DeLorme 
and Raymond G. McInnis, Western Wash- 
ington State College, paper, 272 pp, $2.95 


Allegiance in America: The Case of The 
Loyalists, edited by G. N. D. Evans, Richmond 
College of the City University of New York, 
paper, 197 pp, $3.25 


Puritanism and the American Experience, 
edited by Michael McGiffert, University of 
Denver, paper, 280 pp, $3.25 


The American Environment: Readings in the 
History of Conservation, edited by Roderick 
Nash, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, paper, 236 pp, $3.25 


The Historian and the Climate of Opinion, 
edited by Robert A. Skotheim, University of 
Colorado, paper, 217 pp, $3.25 


The American Military: Readings in the His- 
tory of the Military in American Society, 
edited by Russell F. Weigley, Temple Uni- 
versity, paper, 184 pp, $3.25 
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American Social Thought: Sources and Inter- 
pretations edited by Michael McGiffert, Univer- 
sity of Denver, and Robert Allen Skotheim, 
University of Colorado 


Vol. I: To the Civil War 
Vol. II: Since the Civil War 


Each volume comprises six sections each of 
which combines primary source materials with 
scholarly commentaries on these materials, and 
is edited by an accomplished historian. 

In press (1971) 


The United States and Latin America by Earl 
T. Glauert, Central Washington State College, 
and Lester D. Langley, University of Georgia 
Part I, the formation of the Latin American 
policy to about 1900; Part II, the years of inter- 
vention and the Good Neighbor policy, 1900- 
1945; and Part IU, the United States and Latin 
America in the Cold War, 1945 to present. 

In press (1971) 


History of the United States in the Twentieth 
Century by Forrest McDonald, Wayne State 
University. 

Vol. 1: 1900-1920 paper, 280 pp (1970) $2.95 
Vol. II: 1920-1945 paper, 241 pp (1970) $2.95 
Vol. III: 1945-present paper, 243 pp (1970) $2.95 


Combined in hardback, 514 pp (1968) $10.50 


The Second British Empire, 1783 to 1965 
by Mark Naidis, Los Angeles Valley College 
The resurgence of the British Empire after the 
loss of the American colonies, and its decline 
and disintegration. in the 20th century. 

273 pp (1970) $7.95 
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Oxford, University. Press 








The Growth of the American Republic 


SIXTH EDITION 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, and WILLIAM 
E. LEUCHTENBURG. “This new edition is excellent. The lay-out is colorful, in- 
, teresting, and informative. Most useful and historically sound."—NicHoras C. Poros, 

La' Verne College. “It is always a matter for rejoicing when a classic work of great value 
- is brought up to date. Fresh interpretations reflect newly discovered sources and the 
: changing viewpoints of the historians. Too often a ‘new edition’ simply means the 

addition of a chapter bringing the material closer to the present. Here, instead, there 


is substantial rewriting . .. The book is a fine source work and a pleasure to read." 

—Current. History. 

1969 Vol. I, 1,002 pp. Vol. II, 998 pp. text edition, each $9.50 
. ` trade edition, boxed set $35.00 


American Vistas 


Edited by LEONARD DINNERSTEIN, University of Arizona, and KENNETH T. 
JACKSON, Columbia University. Ranging from 1607 to 1970, twenty-eight articles 
explore diversified highlights of American history while they essentially avoid com- 
plex, historiographical concerns. The selections are by such noted historians as Ed- 
mund S. Morgan, David B. Davis, Daniel J. Boorstin, Eric McKitrick, David Hawke, 
Martin Duberman, William E. Leuchtenburg, T. Harry Williams, and Richard C. 
Wade. 


_ Spring 1971 approx. 350 pp. paper $2.95 


American Negro Slavery: 
A MODERN READER 


Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College, and FRANK OTTO GATELL, 
University of California, Los Angeles. “An excellent collection which gets to the heart 
of current thinking about slavery.”—-Epwin S. Repkry, Yale University. "An excellent 
selection, covering many of the more important recent contributions.” —FRANK SAF- 
FORD, Northwestern University. : 


1968 1 374 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


The Segregation Era, 1863-1954: 
A MODERN READER l 


' Edited by ALLEN WEINSTEIN and FRANK OTTO GATELL. A representative 
sampling of the most important historical treatments of the post-emancipation black 
experience, these nineteen selections include articles by Benjamin Quarles, John Hope 
Franklin, Rayford W. Logan, C. Vann Woodward, Gunnar Myrdal, Leslie H. Fishel, 
jr. Charles Crowe, Loren Miller, and others. 


1970 400 pp. a cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


WY OXFORD W UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, NewsYork, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 








-A World History 
SECOND EDITION 


By WILLIAM H. McNEILL, University of Chicago. Revised and expanded, the Sec- 
ond Edition relates and interprets the intellectual, social, and cultural forces which 
have shaped world civilization. Basic to the study is the concept. that in any given 
age, balance among cultures can be upset by forces emanating from centers where men 
have created unusually attractive or powerful civilizations. This pattern and its con- 
sequences are viewed on both an Eastern and Western scale. An important feature 
of the Second Edition is its expanded treatment of modern history since 1789, as well 
as an entirely new section on Africa. The volume is generously illustrated. 


March 1971 approx. 550 pp. illus. cloth, prob. $12.50 ^ paper, prob. $5.95 


Readings in World History 


The ten paperbound books in this series consist of original source materials and have 
been especially designed for use with William H. McNeill's 4 World History, although 
they may also be used independently. The first five volumes, edited by William H. 
McNeill and Jean W. Sedlar, include: The Origins of Civilization (1968, $1.25); The 
Ancient Near East (1968, $1.25); The Classical Mediterranean. World (1969, $1.50); 
Classical India (1969, $1.50); and Classical China (1970, $1.95). i 
Forthcoming in 1971 are five additional volumes, edited by William H. McNeill and 
others: The Islamic World; China, India, and Japan: The Middle Period; Medieval 
Europe; Modern Asia and Africa; and Modern Europe and America. Each volume is 
approximately 250 pages and probably $1.95. 


The Rise of Modern China 


By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSÜ, University of California, Santa Barbara. "A most use- 
ful, comprehensive, and up-to-date textbook for modern Chinese history."—T'se-tung 
Chow, University of Wisconsin. "A complete and thorough history of modern China, 
based upon the latest scholarship, providing a detailed narrative balanced with a 
knowledgeable analysis. It will be standard reading for courses in Chinese history." 
—Leronard H. D. Gorpon, Purdue University. 

1970 848 pp. 44 pp. illus. I4 maps text edition $9.95 trade edition $14.50 


Readings in Modern Chinese History - 


Edited by IMMANUEL C.Y. HSU. This volume functions as a companion to The | 
Rise of Modern China. Seventy-five selections, many of which come from scholarly 
journals, are divided into six sections: Persistence of Traditional Institutions, 1600- 
1800; Foreign Aggression and Domestic Rebellion, 1800-1864; Self-Strengthening in 
an Age of Accelerated Foreign Imperialism, 1861-1895; Reform and Revolution, 1892- 
1912; Ideological Awakening and the War of Resistance, 1917-1945; and the Rise of 
the Chinese People's Republic. 


Spring 1971 approx. 600 pp. paper, prob. $6.95 


W OXFORD Wy TNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Aveglue, New York, N.Y. 10016 - 
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Oxford University Press 





The Growth and Culture of Latin America 


SECOND EDITION 


By DONALD E. WORCESTER and WENDELL G. SCHAEFFER, both of Texas 
Christian University, This work provides a clear, comprehensive introduction to more 
than four and a half centuries of Latin American history. The focus throughout is 
upon Latin America’s internal relations although ample treatment is given to the 
economic and political role of the United States. Volume I surveys the period up to 
and including the Wars of Independence while Volume II analyzes the national de- 
velopments of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


1970 each, approx. 500 pp. Vol. I, paper $4.50 Vol. II, paper $5.00 


A. History of Russia 
SECOND EDITION 


By NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY, University of California, Berkeley. “This is a 
superb study of Russia, from earliest times to the modern era. It is beautifully organ- 
ized and illustrated. As a general survey, it is an indispensable guide to students in- 
terested in any phase of Russian history."—BaAnBARA M. WALKER, Occidental College. 


1969 766 pp. 82 pp. illus. 80 maps text edition $9.95 trade edition $15.00 


The Russian Revolution of 1917: 


CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS 


Edited by DIMITRI VON MOHRENSHILDT, The Hoover Institution. The twenty- 
three selections assembled here are accounts by participants in and observers of one 
of the major political upheavals of modern history. Some of the articles are by major 
figures such as Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Chernov, Kerensky, and Wrangel, while others 
are by ordinary citizens who experienced the impact of the Revolution. Most of the 
accounts appeared originally in The Russian Review; others have been drawn from 
periodicals, books, and unpublished manuscripts. 


Spring 1971 850 pp. cloth, prob. $7.95 paper $3.95 


The Ancient Greeks 


By CHESTER G. STARR, University of Michigan. Written for the high school stu- 
dent, this volume presents a history of life in Ancient Greece. While emphasis is placed 
. upon the height of Athenian civilization—about 440 B.C., the entire background of 
Greece from Mycenaean times through the expansion of culture following Alexander's 
conquests is described. Geography, religion, agricultural patterns, culture, government, 
‘and daily life styles are discussed., Topical sections further consider Greek art, warfare, 
and town planning. Extensively illustrated, the work contains bibliographies, quota- 
tion sources, and glossary. Professor Starr is also the author of A History of the Ancient 
World (1965, $9.50), widely used as a text in college courses. 


Spring 1971 240 pp. maps; charts * cloth, $7.95 paper $2.95 


YW OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY WW PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, Nevi York, N.Y, 10016 
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New Liturgical Feasts 

in Later Medieval England 


By R. W. PFAFF, University of North Carolina. The feasts examined in this study 
came, or were in the process of coming, into English service-books during the century 
or so before the Reformation. Some of them became prominent, others remained ob- 
scure. The service forms used for these feasts, and the currents of spirituality, patron- 
age, or ecclesiastical politics which promoted them, are traced primarily with respect 
to late medieval England, but the subject is also pursued in its continental aspects and 
back as far as the early Middle Ages. $5.75 


The Yorkshire Gentry 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE CIVIL WAR 


By J. T. CLIFFE. Covering some 1,000 families, this study of the dominate social class 
in Yorkshire during the years 1588-1642 discusses the gentry as landowners and indus- 
trialists, the struggles of rising jand declining families, education and upbringing, the 
Catholic group and the impact of penal laws, the rise of Puritanism, the gentry dis- 
affected toward the Crown, and factors affecting choice between King and Parliament 
on the eve of the Civil War. (University of London Historical Studies, No. 25.) (The 
Athlone Press.) $14.50 


Reluctant Rebellion 


AN ASSESSMENT OF THE 1906-8 DISTURBANCES IN NATAL 


By SHULA MARKS, University of Londqn. The Natal disturbances of 1906-8, the 
last armed uprisings of Africans on any scale within South Africa, were the most criti- 
cal events in the short history of that small self-governing colony. Using the disturb- 
ances to illuminate the social, economic, and political fabric of society, this book shows 
how the uprisings contributed to the growing movement for political unity among 
black and white 1n South Africa. (Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 4 plates, 3 maps. 

$18.00 


The Radical Arts 


FIRST DECADE OF AN ELIZABETHAN RENAISSANCE 


By J. A. VAN DORSTEN, University of Leiden. ‘The early Elizabethans have gen- 
erally been studied only in relation to the spectacular age that followed. This book 
is an attempt to trace their cultural pursuits and let the 1560's speak for themselves. 
The author shows how a cosmopolitan avant-garde of writers and artists emerged, 
marked by religious unorthodoxy and poólitiCal engagement, whose activities derived 
from radical ideas: about the functions of arts and sciences. (Sir Thomas Browne In- 
stitute, Special Series No. 4.) $10.50 


WY OXFORD wW UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Averfiie, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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New Book from Chapel Hill 
The Papers of George Mason . . The Virginia Conservatives, 
Edited by Robert A. Rutland ^ 1867-1879 Mr 
“.„. a timely service to historical A Study in Reconstruction Politics 
stholarship. The editing by Robert Rutland by Jack P. Maddex, Jr. . 

..confofms to the high standards we have Unlike other Southern Conservatives, 
come to expect in the editing of papers the Conservatives of Virginia of the 
of American statesmen." Reconstruction era were committed to 
— Richard B. Morris, Saturday Review , "integrating the state into the capitalistic 
Sponsored by the National Society of the - system of the conquering North. ^ ` 
Colonial Dames of America, the Board of 376 pages : $8.50 


new chapel hill books — | 


3 volumes $45.00 paperbacks 
' Judgment on Nuremberg er ‘ 
American Attitudes Toward the The Dynamic of 
Major German War-Crime Trials Mexican Nationalism 
by William J. Bosch ` by Frederick C. Turner 
9... a fascinating account of American ^"... a fascinating study of the rise 
‘reactions to the trials'of major German of nationalism." — Michael P. Costeloe, “ 
"war criminals ...a work of careful historical International Affairs (chb-52) $2.95 - 
7 scholarship." : 
`. — Richard A, Falk, W. gree Post The Creation of . 
‘ 280 pages queue $9275 the American Republic, 


* Their Diplomatic Relations, 1789-1914 


‘by Stanley W. Campbell 


`, the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 


f ace pages . . ' $8.00 


1776-1787 
by Gordon S. Wood 
5... one of the half dozen most important 


France and the United States 


by Henry ae i fully wei books ever written about the : 
ais) compre nba ue gd wrnien American Revolution.” — Jack P. Greene, 
study of Franco-American relationships . : . 
” — Library Journal New York Times Book Review 
. — Libra Our : = ` 
328 " : l $9.75. A Bancroft Prize Winner (chb-53) $3.45 | 
The Slave Catchers 


Enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
1850-1860 


In this thoroughly researched study, 
Stanley Campbell finds that, contrary-to 


the accepted belief, the enforcement of 


was remarkably good. 





The University of North Carolina Press’ 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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Charles Sumner 
and the 
Rights oi Man 


By David Donald 


“A superior biographical achievement, the perfect treatment 
of Charles Sumner. It comes up to the high standards 
set in his first volume."—T. Harry Williams 


“Engaging and lucid... This concluding volume of Sumner 
is, if anything, even better than the Pulitzer prize-winning 
first volume... Donald reveals Sumner's personality with 
both sympathy and objectivity and... at the same time, 
relates him to the history of the period with a masterly 
command of Civil War and Reconstruction historiography." 
UD —Richard N. Current 


“Demands and deserves attention... It clarifies aspects 
of a significant career too-long obscured in footnoted 
polemics."—Harold M. Hyman 


“A magnificent achievement— objective in tone, prodigious 
in research, with a high sense of drama throughout. 
This is biography at its best."—Richard W. Leopold 


$15 + Published by Alfred A-Knopf G92 





A new volume in The History of 
Human Society Series, edited by J.H. Plumb 


The Romans 
by Donald R. Dudley 


" 
A fresh and perceptive study of Roman history and society from 
the first settlement on the Palatine Hil] to the death of Constantine. 
The author, professoz of Latin at- fk University of Birmingham, 
stresses two themes underlying Rorne's unprecedented feat of 
empire-building: her ability to absorb from other cultures, and 
conversely, to transmit the institutions and values of her 
own civilization. 


$7.95 + Published by Alfred - A+ Knopf QR 


The Meaning ox 
Henry Ward Beechex 


AN ESSAY ON THE SHIFTING VALUES 
OF MID-VICTORIAN AMERICA 


by William G. Metoushiin 


In the context of an America in transition, Beecher is seen not only 
as high priest to mid-Victorian America but also as the chief voice 
of the troubled nouveaux riches—justifying the new conditions 

of their lives and serving as a major prophet of reassurance for 

the nation. The author is professor of history at Brown. 


$7.95 - Published by Alfred - A+ Knopf g 2- 
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Richard Hofstadter 
and Michael Wallace 


American 
Violence 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


l Linking eyewitness accounts and contemporary reports 
with interpretive commentaries, Richard Hofstadter and 
his collaborator, Michael Wallace, have created a superb 
documentary reader that is, in effect, a history of violence 
in the United States. 

More than one hundred entries chronicle with immediacy 
not only the familiar eruptions — Harper's Ferry, 
the Civil War draft riots, the assassinations of Lincoln, 
Malcolm X, Robert Kennedy — but the chilling episodes 
which have been nearly forgotten, among them, the New 
York slave riots of 1712, the 1871 anti-Chinese riot in 
Los Angeles, the White League coup d'etat of 1874. 

In his long introduction, Richard Hofstadter calls attention 
to the persistent tendency of Americans to delude 
themselves as to the extent and intensity of violence in our 
national lif, but emphasizes that nevertheless most social 
reforms have come about without violence, in a climate 
of basic political stability. He suggests that the new 
awareness of the thread of violence in American history 
will undoubtedly be one of the most important intellectual 
legacies of the 1960's. 
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2. VITAL MOMENTS IN THE . oe 
|." HISTORIES. OF EUROPE, BRITAIN, oss 
Ses AND THE MALAYS t ou | 


E The Diversity of History 
) Eeay t in Honour of Sir. Herbert Butterfield ` 


Edited by H. G. -KoENIGSBERGER and J. H. Exzsorr. Ten distin- 


_; ^ "European history from Saint Augustine. to the modern. period in a 
^. Salute to the former "Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam-' . 
P bridge Pares ` 230 pages. : .. $950. 


ds British Social Policy 
dj 19H- 1939 © 


By Bennie B. GILBERT. LÀ ne of the discus. of the d : 
that society must find a way “to support all its citizens-at a decent 





the political maneuverings of social reform, and investigates the 
,; attempts by various political leaders to frame a social policy during 
"es the interwar period. 352 pages. aoe $9, 00 


mes Fall of Srivijaya: 
à in Malay History: 


7 -By O. W. WOLTERS. A ‘sequel to Early Indonesian Comia, this 
| study demonstrates the continuity of Malay history by showing ‘what 


-  teenth century, when the empire of Srivijaya. fell and the Malaccan: `` 
_ empire rose up. nod v E : mus ^ JH. 








-guished historians offer essays which range over the entiré field of ER 


. . level of civilized life." - This book is particularly concerned with - 


-happened in the maritime Malays in the second half of the four- i 
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Cornell University Press Gp 


The Beginnings of Modern Colonization 
Eleven Essays with an Introduction 



















By CHARLES VERLINDEN. A distinguished historian shows how the 
age of colonization was the link between the middle ages and mod- 
em times, and analyzes the meanings of the term “colonization” 
in three groups of essays. He maintains that a study of modern 
colonization provides new views of the relationships between the 
new and old worlds. 256 pages. $9.75 


NEW IN THE “ASPECTS OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN LIFE” SERIES 


Roman Farming 


By K. D. Wurrx. Indispensable to the student of classical history, this 
encyclopedic survey based on ancient agricultural writings and tele- 
vant archaeological evidence examines the methods and problems in 
the agricultural economy of the Roman Empire. 504 pages, 63 illus- 
trations, 23 diagrams, maps and plans. $12.50 


Death and Burial 
in the Roman World 


By J. M. C. TovwsEx. A well-known classicist describes the burial 
customs, attitudes toward death and after-life, cemeteries, tombs, and 
gravestones of the Romans and their antecedents, the Etruscans. The 
many illustrations help the reader better to visualize the monuments 
and the Roman “cities of the dead." 272 pages, 48 pages of illus- 
trations, 25 maps and plans. f $8.50 


Trajans Column and 
the Dacian Wars 


By Lino Rosst. The first detailed study of the Roman picture language . 
on Trajan’s Column, the only detailed record of the Dacian Wars. It 
interprets the Column historically and sociologically and makes avail- 
able in text and pictures the complete story carved in the marble. 

, 256 pages, 170 illustrations, 4 maps. $9.50 ~ 
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and WILLIAM KELLY “SIMPSON À 


3 





4 "The work of two eminent specialists in the field, this volume is a brief yet 
ae : comprehensive. survey of the history of the. ancient Near East. The first 
^ . v" half of the book, written by Professor Hallo, covers Mesopotamian history 
~ _ ." down to the conquest of Babylonia by: Cyrus i in 538 B.C.; the’ second half; 

by, Professor Simpson, deals with the history of; Egypt from: ‘the beginnings 

, Of its civilization to the.|Alexandrian conquest in 332 B. C. The aüthors: 





un próvide a careful synth 
" . fhropology,. archaeology, 
- "^ ^ history of the period, but 


is, of the latést research pes in history, an- 
and linguistics; they: focus largely on the political 
take into account important vans ‘economic; and’. 
well. With numerous maps and. Photographs: 5 


` cultural developments as) : 
s E es Pu 288 pages, $3.95. (probable) 
X aces Spring 1971 
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` Modérn East Asia, 
Essays. in: Interpretation S MA 
' Edited by JAMES: B. C OWLEY E ae on 


Designed specifically for undergraduates, the: 12: EIER in this 
, volume were each written by a recognized authority on, Chinese or Jap-. 
; t" anese ‘history. They. provide up-to-date analyses of central topics in- East 

'. Asian ‘history since 1800, including ‘imperialism,’ confrontation with. ‘the’ 








S EC West, ane Chinese revolution, and the resurgence of Japan. . e 

xir Rei E pus |: l grape orne 385 5 pages. ai 95 

_ China Since 1890. x. Sie CBS dde tuper d : 
2 ` JOHN A. HARRISON...’ oe m 
MN Lr te, Alem Origin Paperbound. 278 pages. $2,85- 
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‘For Western Civilization 


The Mainstream of Civilization 


JOSEPH R. STRAYER, HANS W. GATZKE, 
E. HARRIS HARBISON, and EDWIN L. DUNBAUGH 


Thorough, concise, authoritative, and interestingly written, this one-volume 
survey of civilization covers the significant aspects of political, economic, 
social, and intellectual history. Special features enhance and supplement 
the text: time lines, boxed quotations, annotated suggestions for further 
reading, and an extensive illustration program including a 16-page insert 
of full-color maps and four 8-page, full-color inserts. Àn Instructor's 


Manual with Tests is available. 870 pages. $11.25 
Also available in a two-volume, paperbound format: 
PART ONE: TO 1715 568 pages. $5.95 
PART TWO: SINCE 1660 468 pages. $5.95 


Coming in January 


Western Civilization Since 1500 


JOSEPH R. STRAYER, HANS W. GATZKE, 
E. HARRIS HARBISON, and-EDWIN L. DUNBAUGH 


A new volume consisting of Chapters 16 through 34 of The Mainstream of 
Civilization, with a new introductory chapter that summarizes the major 
developments of European civilization before 1500 and an epilogue that 
carries the narrative through 1970. 576 pages, $8.95 (probable) 

Publication: January 1971 


Origins of 
Contemporary Europe: 1890-1914 
J. KIM MUNHOLLAND 


This concise introductory textbook offers an interpretative synthesis of 
important social, political, economic, and intellectual developments in 
Europe at the turn of the century. The hook places the period in perspec- 
tive for the student, balancing accounts of diplomatic conflict and national 
rivalries with analyses ot the mor changes that were affecting Europe as 


a whole. Paperbound. 372 pages. $3.75 


NEW FROM YALE 


The Character of the Good Ruler 


Puritan Political Ideas in'New England, 1630-1730 
by T. H. Breen re 


Throughout their first hundred years In America, New England Puritans had constantly 
to wrestle with the questlon of what attributes of character and performance marked 
the good ruler. Mr. Breen traces the evolution of the Puritans’ concepts of leadership, 
casting fresh light upon the development of their bellefs about themselves as a society. 
An understanding of their Increasingly divided reactlons to authority helps to clari 

events that occurred after 1730 and.to put much of the later Revolutionary rhetoric Into 
proper perspective. $10.00 


Securities Regulation and the New Deal 


by Michael E. Parrish 

During the first four decades of the twentleth century, no Issue attracted greater atten- 
tion among political leaders, businessmen, and lawyers than the public regulation of 
corporations. Control over corporate securities was of central concern. In tracing the 
origins of securities regulation, Mr. Parrish casts light upon major questions inherent 
In American reform movements. The author concentrates'on the New Deal as he ex- 
amines the complex legislative struggles that produced the nation's first comprehensive 
securitles laws. En $8.75 


An Atlas of Russian History 


Eleven Centuries of Changing Borders 
Revised Editlon 

` by Allen F. Chew : 
An already highly pralsed atlas in wide use since its Initial publication In 1967, Allen 
Chew's Atlas of Russian History has now been substantially revised and enlarged. New 
plates have been made for 25 of the 34 maps in order to increase legibility, and num- 
erous Improvements have been made !n the text descriptions. Three new maps have 


been added depicting uie Ee climate, and relief zones, as well as an appendix of 
name changes of: selpcter Rüsslan clties and towns. jn Paper $4.95 


COMING IN SPRING 1971 


The Blacks in Canada 
A History . 

by Robin W. Winks 

prob. $15.00 


Eag Yale University Press New Haven and London 
EAE] in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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By Clifton K. Yearley 


THE MONEY MACHINES ad- 
vances the provocative thesis 
that the mechanisms for fi- 
nancing state and local gov- 
ernment in the Northern 
United States from 1860 to 
1920 were deeply enmeshed 
with those financing extra- 
legal activities of the major 
political parties. Dr. Yearley 
demonstrates *the failure of 
the established money ma- 
chines: to cope with the de- 


.mands of postwar govern- 


ments facing industrialization 
and urbanization. He re-eval- 
vates the Gilded Age poli- 
tician in several important 
ways, showing that often poli- 
ticians were ahead of re- 
formers in their fiscal think- 
ing. * ISBN = 0-87395-072-0, 
$12.00. i 


money 
machines 


The Breakdown and Reform of Governmental and 
Pary Finance in the North, 1860-1920 


State University of New York Press 


Albany 12201 
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Tannenbaum 





n 
— today’s students 
have 
alot in common. 


The 1968 French student revalt. .. Alexander Dubcek... 
Jean Luc Goddard’ $ movies . . hippies . .. yippies .. 
crazies... and the "pathology" of bureaucracy. 


In fact, everything that makes contemporary European 
history exciting to your students is in the new edition 
- of Tannenbaum. 


Gene Brucker put it this way—“There is nothing as good in. 
. any text as his chapter XXII on the technological age. 
The author's sensitivity to contemporary problems, and to 
the concerns of contemporary students, is quite remarkable." 


But Tannenbaum does more than just include recent 
developments. He shows how they fit into the context of 
1600 yearg ‘of European, civilization. 


1000 years of war, revolution, religion, art, philosophy, 
- literature, and technology. 
In one uncommonly relevant history. text. 





EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES 

: Second Edition 
By Edward R. Tannenbaum, New York University | 
1971 Approx. 864: pages Prob. $10.95 — 


Examination coples are now available. P 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, TR 


-605 Third Avenue, New. York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
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The Morning 


of America: 
1603-1789 


Darrett B. Rutman. University of New Hampshire 
256 pages / Paper / December 1970 


In this tightly written study Professor Rutman esaminias the essential ele- 
ments of the celorial experience: with emphasn on. the emergqenes ef the 
American identity. 

This is the first volume in The Cultures of Mankind, à new scien. ef abont 
twenty paperbound volumes whith will e«amine important zt in the devel- 
opment of major civilizations. The consulting editor of this sesies is Theodore 
K. Rabb of Princeton University. 


New Perspectives 
in History 


Ade Serbis uf paperbound reader. that makes use of both primary and zez- 
endery sourn e material ta ephe in some depth important issues er topics in 
world history, The first four volutes ane - 


DID SLAVERY PAY? Readings in the Economics of Black Slavery in the U. S. 
Edited by Hugh G. J. Aitken, Amherst College 


About 750 pages Paper January 1971 

AMERICA AND THE ORIGINS OF WORLD WAR IL Edited by Amold A. finer. 
Boston University 

About 200 pages Paper ^ December 1870 

ADOLF HITLER AND THE THIRD REICH. Edited by Robert E. Hurzetein, Mas- 
Sachurssett Institute of Techinedeoay 

Abeul 240 papru Pages ^ Spring 1871 


WHY HITLER? Udited by Anus Simpson. Unversity of outlet Louriane 
Abeut 200 paucos ^ Paper. Drs emir 1970 


Houghton Mifflin 
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‘THE CAMBRIDGE ‘HISTORY OF ISLAM 





Edited by P. M. HOLT, ANN K. $. LAMBTON 


and BERNARD LE 


'This two-volume wor 
tural whole, surveying į 


IS 


j presents. the history of Islam as a cul- 
e political. theological, philosophical, 


_ Part 4: The Central Is 


. Illustrated 


economic, scientific, military and artistic elements of Islamic 


: civilization over more than thirteen centuries. 


M 


Volume 1: The Central Islamic Lands 


Part 1: The Rise and Dominion of the Arabs 

Part 2: The Coming of the Steppe Peoples . 

Part 3: The Central ee Lands in the Ottoman Period ` 
amic Lands in Recent Times 


po 


Volume 2: The s Farther Islamic Lands, 


Islamic Society and Civilization 





' Part 5: The Indian Sub-Continent 


Part 6: South East Asia 


~ Part 7: Africa and the Muslim West 


Fon 8: Islamic Society and Civilization 


. the quality of the essays is generally excellent. The bibli- 
Mens is useful. | This major work which sums up our 
present knowledge of the field is essential for all but small: 
neighborhood 'and secondary school collections. "—Library 
Journal i 


Each volume $19.50 Ywvolume set $37.50 


Cambridge University Press 
$2 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10022 








THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 
Third Edition 


Volumes 1 and 2 of The Cambridge Ancient History have 
been rewritten, increased in size, and each divided into two 
parts, to accommodate the vast amount of fresh knowledge 
which has accumulated since the original publication. The 
individual chapters have been issued separately as fascicles, 
but without maps, indexes and chronological tables which will 
be found only in the complete volumes. 


To be published early in 1971 


Volume 1, Part 1: Prolegomena and Prehistory 


Edited by I. E.S. EDWARDS, G. J. GADD 
and N. G. LL HAMMOND 


Volume 1, Part 1 begins with an account of what is known 
about the remotest geological ages and presents the different 
kinds of evidence concerning man and his physical environ- 
ment down to the end of the Predynastic Period in Egypt and 
the parallel stages of development in Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Anatolia, Palestine, Cyprus, Greece and the islands. 

“The results of important archaeological discoveries add 
much to this incomparable reference work. . . There is no 
substitute for the CAH.”—Library Journal 

Volume 1, Part 1: $19.50 


To be published in late spring 


Volume 1, Part 2: The Early History 
of the Middle East 


Cambridge University Press 
82 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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L tHe Critical Perlods of History series 





THE END OF GLORY: An Interpretation of the Origins of World War Ik 
LAURENCE LAFORE, University of Iowa 


Professor Lafore asserts that World War 1I resulted largely from efforts of the 
European powers to run affairs with institutions made obsolete by World War I. 


THE LONG FUSE: An Interpretation of the Origins of World War I 
LAURENCE LAFORE, University of Iowa 


*. . . an exceptionally clear general history of the events that led to the war inter- 
spersed with brilliant comments on historiography and the nature of the historical 
process." Washington Evening Post 


WHY LENIN? WHY STALIN? 


A Reappraisal of the Russian Revolution, 1900-1930 
THEODORE H. VON LAUE, Washington University 


*. . . the product of a learned and profound mind, written with impressive skill and 
style." American Historical Review 


THE NAPOLEONIC REVOLUTION 
ROBERT HOLTMAN, Louisiana State University 


A. detailed exploration of the transition of France and Europe under Napoleon, 
emphasizing his influence on the social and economic order. 


IRISH-AMERICAN NATIONALISM 


THOMAS N. BROWN, University of Massachusetts 


*. .. both informative and provocative in depicting Irish-American nationalism and 
its influence on late nineteenth century American life." Labor History 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ES TL IN RTE TEES, 


an z T AE «UM LP AN E pu ay E s T ‘ 
: ; ; uM P E "n if 


.. RACE AND POLITICS - 


. *Bleeding Kansas" and the Comiing of the Civil War 
JAMES A. 'RAWLEY, University of. Nebraska 


The author reexamines the ‘controversies that followed ihe Sud of the Missóuri . y 
QE and concludes that the real. issue Was: not slavery but race. i 


LINCOLN AND THE FIRST SHOT 
RICHARD N. CURRENT, University: of North Carólina. 


. “Mr. ‘Current has jéüdered a valuable’ service in ‘clarifying one of the most con- 
troversial issues of the Civil War Bero EN 36 America a 


MCKINLEY, BRYAN AND THE PEOPLE 
PAUL W. GLAD, Drave of Wisconsin Ao 


“It aims to introduce. the éra and its. issues" ip a brief space and in à clear manner; - 


the author has Succeeded i in iens task." PEE - American Historical Revie be 


LABOR IN CRISIS: + The Steet Strike of 1919 


: DAVID BRODY, University of California, Davis: l 


E MS organized, thoughtfully’ argued, well written, and well informed. 2 
` American Historical Review . " 


THE. ELECTION OF ANDREW JACKSON 


ROBERT V. REMINI, University of. Illinois 


|. "The author demonstrates in this excellent book. that the 1828 election was | indeed. is 
a major turning point in American history.” EER ; Washington Post 


In preparation’ for early 71. 


TVA AND THE POWER FIGHT, 1933-1939 - 


THOMAS K. McCRAW, University of TeXas, “Austin 


An illuminating account of the protracted struggle between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. and ihe aoe power industry. - : : 


: Paperbound: $2.45 each - 
“Also available i in hardcover: 


COLLEGE '! DEPARTMENT NT : : 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105. : tet 








James Thomas Flexner 

has written the third book of 

the four-volume biography that 

is “without doubt the most . 
absorbing major life of 

Washington that we have.” -saturday Review 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
and the New Nation (1783-1793) 


Beginning with the general's retirement years— 
foreshortened by the call to preside at the Consti- 
tutional Convention—and ending with a plea by 
Jefferson and Hamilton to accept a second term as 
President, Mr. Flexner's study covers those crucial 
years in the life of America during which Wash- 
ington proved the viability of the republican form 
of government to a watching world of kings. 
Again, the prize-winning historian and biographer 
validates the intention of his earlier books in the 
series—of making the “marble image" come alive 
for both lay reader and scholar. 


The earlier volumes of the Flexner biography are: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: The Forge of Experience 
(1732-1715) “A superb combination of the two essential 
virtues of good biographical writing: scrupulous scholar- 
ship and sound literary craftsmanship.”--N. Y. Times 


GEORGE WASHINGTON in the American Revolution 
(1775-1783) “A vivid and spirited narrative, full of color 
and drama, and a penetrating character study that is re- 
freshingly devoid of psychological jargon.”—Dumag Malone. 


The concluding volume will be published in 1973. 


Illustrated : 
$12.50 at bookstores 


Little, Brown and Company Boston, Mass. 02106 














102 years ago, a small-town 
newspaper began to shake the 
conscience of America. 





The Louisville Courier-Journal. 

It fought for integrated schools, open housing, Negro rights — 
although representing a city of the South. 

It advocated international involvement, labor unions, help for the 
mentally retarded, conservation, child labor laws—long before these causes 
became popular. : ; 

Since its first issue in 1868, The Louisville Courier-Journal has 
helped express the conscience of our nation. (E : 





d Microfilming Corporation of : 21 Harristown Road, Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452. : 
America is proud to offer a complete microfilm  : un MR NE : 
woe . . see $ t 
edition of this élite newspaper. Few newspapers, : "Lei Gruter journal os microfilm 
large or small, offer so rich a heritage of great is CAMS 
news stories and editorials. S Ee Gateclealon toon: 
The Louisville Courier-Journal —:_1868 to the present. 
on microfilm is a part of our major new micro- — : "E e rant publicas 


publishing program. Among the many other pub- : tons on microfilm.” 
lications available are the St.Louis Post-Dispatch, : 











New York Post and Newark Star-Ledger. = = 
MCA. It stands for Z2 
the fastest-growing microfilming corporation in America. 1 & ieai 





hong The University of Chicago Press. 


The Foreign Policy of Hitler's Germany 

The Diplomatic Revolution in Europe, 1933-36 

Gerhard L. Weinberg 

An acknowledged authorlty on Hitler's Germany, Gerhard Weinberg has written the 
first comprehensive work in English on Nazi forelgn policy and the origins of World 
War Il. The book deals with Hitler's long-term goals and short-term methods, in internal 
affairs as well as foreign policy. Mr. Weinberg also documents the diplomatic revolu- 
tion by which Germany changed from a tolerated equal to the dominant power In 
Europe by the end of 1936. The rearmament of Germany and its departure from the 
League of Nations, the new orientation in German policy toward Poland and the Soviet 
Union, the assassination of Austrian Chancellor Dollfus, the growing German penetra- 
tion of Southeast Europe, intervention in the Spanish Clvil War, and many other key 
topics are examined from new perspectives. ; , 


1970 1C:70-124733 400 pages $1275 


Eo in Modern European Historiography 
Edit nd with an Introduction by 

S. William Halperin 

The essays in this book illuminate the lives, works, and historical approaches of Ieeh: 
European historians. Perhaps the. most far-reaching development In recent European 
historiography has been the gravitation toward economic and social history. Essays 
on Schmoller, Sée, Mathiez, and Lefebvre support this statement. A biographical ap- 
proach.recurs in the works of several of the historians discussed in this book. The tra- 
ditional political emphasis remains a strong theme in modern works as shown by 
Hanotaux, Avlard, Lavisse, Marcks, and Seignobos. Other historical approaches dis- 
cussed include a focus on diplomatic history, a concern for military history, and a his- 
tory-of-civilization approach. x 


1970 1C:79-116920  xxii--378 pages $12.50 


The First of Its Kind... 


The Southern Lacy 

From Pedestal to Po itics, 1830-1936 

Anne Firor Scott 

Anne Scott/s unique study ievedis the wide gap between the image of the Lady in the 

antebellum South as the weak, fickle, depéndent, and delicate woman and the harsh 

reality of a life which demanded tremendous strength and responsibility on the part 

of women. By judicious use of tbntemporary diaries and letters, the author shows how 

southern women of the blanter class felt about their [ives, and how many of them 

longed for emancipation from the limitations of the plantation system. The second 

part of the book describes the post-Civil War conditions which created new professional 

and political opportunities for women, and shews how they used unlikely organiza- 
' tlons—missionary socletles, clubs, and the WCTU—to advance their own development. 


1970 LC: 73-123750 xvit248 pages $5.95 


The University of Chicago Press, 5801 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 60637 : 
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hà The University of Chicago Press 
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Classics of British Historical Literature 
Series Editor John Clive writes: "This series of reprints has one major purpose: to put into 
the hands of students and other interested readers outstanding—and sometimes neg- 
lected——works dealing with British history which have either gone out of print or are 
obtainable only at a forbiddingly high price. 

"The greatest British historians survive today, not merely because they contributed 
to the cumulative historical knowledge about their subjects, but because they were 
masters of style and literary artists as well. 

“Thus, Classics of British Historical Literature is designed to include a wide range of 
works which will complement and invigorate a formal knowledge of history.” 

John Clive is professor of history and literature at Harvard University. 


The First Five Volumes: 


On Scotland and the Scotch Intellect 
Henry Thomas Buckle 
Edited and with an Introduction by H. J. Hanham 
1970 1C: 78-114958 xxxviii + 414 pages $13.00 
England and the English 
Edward Lytton Bulwer 
Edited and with an Introduction by Standish Meacham 
1970 1C:71-114959 xxviii + 436 pages $13.00 
The Oxford Movement 
Twelve Years, 1833-1845 
R. W. Church 
Edited and with an Introduction by Geoffrey Best 
1970 LC: 77-115873 xxxiv + 280 pages $9.00 
The History of the Most renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth 


Late Queen of England 

Selected Chapters 

William Camden 

Edited and with an Introduction ky Wallace T. MacCaffrey 
1970 LC: 74-115682 xl + 352 pages $12.50 

Nineteenth-Century Essays 

John Morley 


Selected and with an Introduction by Peter Stansky 
1970 LC: 73-116380 xx + 369 pages $12.00 


A Contemporary Classic . . 


The Rise of the West 
A History of the Human Community 
William McNeill 
Winner of the National Book Award for history in 1964. "This is not only the most 
learned and the most intelligent, it is also the most stimulating and fascinating book 
that has ever set out to recount and explain the whole history of mankind. . . . To 
read it is a great experience. lt leaves echoes to reverberate, and seeds to germinate 
in the mind." [H. R. Trevor-Roper, New York Times Book Review] 

1970 LC: 63-13067 848 pages $4.25 


THIS IS THE ONLY PAPERBOUND EDITION OF 
“THE RISE OF THE WEST” NOW IN PRINT IN THE U. S. 


The University of Chicago Press, 5801 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 60637 
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A. History of Brazil 


|. E. BRADFORD BURNS. In this fascinating and lively account of this great land's often 
dramatic history, E. Bradford Burns provides his readers with a sweeping survey of the crea- 
tion of what could yet become one of the world's great powers. — $9.95 


Crisis in Brazil 
OCTAVIO IANNI. The author presents an exhaustive and illuminating economic, political, - 


and sociological study of the dilemma which Brazilian society continues to face: “dependence 
` and ED: or independence and socialism.” $8.50 


4 


Miracle at. Jossena 


' RALPH DELLA.CAVA:: An outstanding piece of historical writing describing events which 
the author spent years in tracking down and verifying, this is the remarkable story of Padre 
' Cicero who became the leader of an important political- religious movement in Brazil, rem- 
‘nants of which exist even today, generated by a “miracle” in 1889. Dlustrated by extraordi- 
nary photographs, some of which date from the beginning of the movement, the volume il- 
- uminates much of Brazilian folk Catholicism as well as the political, economic, and social 
life of Brazil from the end of the Empire to the present. $9.95 


The Vargas Regime: 
THE CRITICAL YEARS, 1934-1938 


ROBERT. M. LEVINE. Making the first use of the Getulio Vargas and Oswaldo Aranha 
archives, as well as interviewing nearly one hundred figures of importance, Dr. Levine offers 
the first detailed examination of the two t radical movements of the era in Brazil: The 
green-shirted, Fascist Integralistas, and anti-Fascist Allianca Nacional Libertadora, as 
well as the first exhaustive study of the complex and highly comtroversial Communist Giri w 
tion of November, 1935. 


Institute of Latin American Studies, Columbia University. . $9.00 


Communist China and Latin America, 1959-1967 
CECIL UT Ea Analyzes the major effort made by the Chinese, especially during the 
years 1959-1967 to try to become a major force on the Latin American scene. The Maoist 
theory of "people's war" is systematically analyzed and compared with the strategy articulated 
by Regis Debray, Che Guevara, and Fidel Castro. The Sino-Cuban ideological and political 
controversy is also examined in the context of the Sino-Soviet conflict and the global struggle 
with the United States. 


Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia University. ‘ $9.95 


covets, 





s: | COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
In Canada: McGill- -Queen’ 8 Univeraity Press, HR Redpath St., Montres 109 
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Some of Our 
Dewest Best Sellers 
Are Over 50 Years Old. 


We have gone into the facsimile 
reprint business. And we're going to 
reprint some of the most important, 
significant source and research mate- 
rials that are no longer in print. 
We're going to make research a lot 
easier, faster, and more productive. 
These facsimile collections are best 
sellers among students, teachers, and 
scholars who are tired of being frus- 
trated by a book's unavailability. 
The volumes in these collections, 
which will be selected with the 
guidance and advice of leading 
scholars in their respective fields, will 
be reproduced in their original form 
with all the illustrations, charts, bib- 
liographies, and indexes retained. 
We are particularly proud of our 
first collection, THE PEACE MOVE- 
MENT IN AMERICA. The present-day 
movements for nonviolence and 
peace derive their vision and beliefs 
from a tradition deeply ingrained in 
the culture and history of the United 
States. The collection includes sig- 
nificant books and treatises dating 
from the early years of the United 
States, through the Civil War, Span- 
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ish-American War, World War |, 
ond up to World War ll, People such 
os Jane Addoms, William Ellery 
Channing, and Clarence Darrow 
became involved in the movement 
and contributed valuable writings 
which articulated the strong beliefs 
of the many who were in sympathy 
with their ideals. THE PEACE MOVE- 
MENT IN AMERICA was prepared 
for publication under the editorial 
supervision of Jerome S. Ozer, 
Publisher Inc. 

If you would like more information 
about the first Random House 
reprint collection, THE PEACE MOVE- 
MENT IN AMERICA, please 
write io: Reference Department, 
Random House, 201 East 50th Street, 
New York, New York 10022. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 
201 East 50th Street 
New York, New York 10022 
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NEITHER BLACK NOR WHITE : l \ 


Slavery and Race Relations in Brazil and the United States 


_By CARL N. DEGLER, Stanford University ° 


1971 288 pages - ^^ Paper $2.95 , 


" 


THE WORLD SINCE 1919 Eighth Edition 
By WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM and OTIS C. MITCHELL, bib, 


- University of Cincinnati 


1971 Approx: 800 pages Prob. $10.95 


MODERN INDIA 
An Interpretive Anthology 


"Edited 1 ‘by THOMAS R. METCALF, University of California, Berkeley 


$ 


1971 l Approx. 320 pages Paper $3.95 


. MODERN CHINA 


An Interpretive Anthology 


Edited by the late JOSEPH .R. LEVENSON, University of California, 
Berkeley t 


1971 E Approx. 388 pages Paper $3.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE EUROPEAN PAST 
Conversations with. Historians 


. By NORMAN F. CANTOR, State University of New York, Nicghemion 


1971 ) Approx. 736 pages  ' Paper, Prob. $4.95 


^ 


REVOLUTION i 
A Reader - 


Edited by BRUCE MAZLISH, ARTHUR D. KALEDIN, and DAVID B. 


RALSTON, all at Massachusetts Institute of Technology . 
1971 Approx. 544 pages Paper, Prob, $5.95 


New Macmillan 


* 





History Texts 


“Here! 'sa Samia of what your colleagues have said about” 
: : INTERPRETING AMERICAN: HISTORY. 


Sy 


i 


Conversations with Historians : 


ze -Edited by JOHN A. GARRATY, Coliabis uei 
With cone from life by Sat: S. 


ee 


“An absolutely splendid ideal Gombe the informality of conversation ; ] 


witli the shrewd OCI of a good lecture.". 


- William H. Goetzmam, University a Texas SA | 


` “I have looked for years uua a book io m beginning ur stu- 


dents to thé: major interpretations of American history. I believe this 
` book should be adopted in every. introductory course in American 
history. is 


oe most welcome innovation.: Begirining Student can now learn what 
historians think about—and why there are historical controversies.” 


ef does - Charles W: Joyner, St. Andreis College y 


Gordon A, Cronin, saben Community dci ` 


| 


“Looks to me like omete strikingly different and most useful, 3i 


is Adler, State. University a Tm Yorka at Buffalo : 


"Certainly one of the most fascinating works on history -i in some time." 


Ward S. Albro, Texas A & I University ". 


Volume I : 1970 367 pages Ds. $495 
Volume Il 1970 334 pages. Illus. $495« ^ | 7 


1 


ar Write to the Faculty Service Desk for éxamination copies. 
: THE. MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, ‘New York 10022 . 


gc Canada, write to Collier- Nena Canada, Ltd., 
; 11258 Leslie Street, Don Mis Ontario- 
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_ Scholarly Reprints | 





; ^ BACHAUMONT, Louis Petit de (ed): Mémoires secrets pour. servir à l'histoire de la ire 
- -. république des lettres ` en France depuls 1762 jusqu'à nos Jours. fee 








^ JUST. PUBLISHED AND'AVAILABLE.NOW ` => : CIE RM 


“London 1780-1805. 36 vols. reprinted-as 9, With 4 original pages per page and Table SNC 


alphabétique, des auteurs et personnages . . . cités dans les mémoires secrets | 
= 1866. 1 vol. re with 4. original pages per page. . » ee ea 
76 : ru un NE. 


; ; DEXTER, Henry M.: The. origegatinaléin er the last three hundred years, a as seen LLS 
terature 


$1080 . TE MENO. 


` DODD, Chárles: The church history of England. from the BM 1500. to. [3 year 1688. 
- Brussels 1737-42. - 3 vols. 1,686. pp. / Y 


. $2010 ^. . ey, 15 ee a ee oe 


D 


^ Law Officers’ Opinions to the Foreign Office 1793:1860. 2s 
- „A reproduction in 97 volumes of the manuscript series of some 9, 500 B opinion, include 

: ing a two-volüme index and commentaries,’ prepared and edited by Dr.Clive Parry, ` ` 
University of Cambridge. Published with the permission and approval of Her: Meester. à 
` , Stationery Office and the Public Record. Office, London; d n . 
-Single Volumes: $48 . 


‘Set of 97 Volumes: $3,360 NOE C PT: Bee wt 


: NB: Orders for individual volumes can only be accéptéd if accompariied: ‘by an. order for. . 
. the two-volume Index.& commentaries or if the twd- ‘Volume Index commentaries have. 
"already. been ordered. This is a condition of-sale laid down by the Controller of HM 
. Stationery Office, in corisultation with the Public Record office, Te Foreign Office ana. 

z ithe Law Officers’ Department. "': ` Doa ote MES ae ; 
Illustrated: descriptive leaflet available . a a m uq de mos e se 


"LUTTRELL; Narcissus: A brief. historical relation of staté é affairs; from September 3 1678. 


^. to April.1714 ('Luttrell's Diary’) , 
i; 3 on 1857. 6 vols. d 138 pp:. 


`. PALEY; | William: A view ot the evidénces of Christianity , l ANCUS 
'Londóri.1796. : 2 vols. :820 pp. o7: Wie XT Age é 
$24.50. . A DIE A a a 


“USSHER, J. (ed): Britannicarum eccleslarum antiquitates. 
- London 1687. .788 pp.’ 


. $93.60 | DM TTC . 

'- WHARTON; Henry: Anglia sacra RE DC ML Pa fug 
London 1691. 2 vols. - 1,626 PP: Sone a M ELO i ane E de 
" $23040 '- l TCR S ^ 


London 17689. .Si2pp. 


"5 , Order. direct fom our Lexington office ss Site tm : 5 mE he cued 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHÉRS- NORTH AMERICA‘. - 





London: 1879. 1,072 pp- eu T P i E "Pd Tu 


. YOUNG, Arthur: Letters s concerning the pent state of the Frénch naton: N'ES d 
$4320. ` i TER NE P uer n ` DA i os ES = EE: or ats 


| +125 SPRING STREET, LEXINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS: ia 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 


JA Division of D. C: Heath. and Company i^ 
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MORE THAN A REFERENCE 


one of the most important 
and unusual works in the 
literature of American 
political evolution 
















History of 
American 

Presidential 
Elections — 


Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr. 
General Editor, Fred L. Israel 





The work of 45 distinguished historians, scholars, and social. 
scientists—each writing about the election he is best qualified to 
analyze—this comprehensive study of the American presidency from 
George Washington to Richard Nixon combines narrative with 
valuable, often rare and unexpected documentary materials. 

Not since E. M. Stanwood's history of the presidency 
(ending with the 1912 election), has there been a work even 
remotely comparable. With its superb blend of scholarship 
and all relevant statistics, it is fundamental to the reference 
literature on American elections. 


In four volumes, 4000 pages, 6% x 9 inch format, $135.00 the set. 
A joint McGraw-Hill/Chelsea House publication. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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: "scd oowe: “from. . 


es just one wor We think. it's « a osd dedeiioni of what i our ‘history i 
` list offers you. Look over our selected list of books. You've got. a lot to 
. enough to help you choose exactly the right text or: 


‘supplementary: reader. AIT from Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
THE SHAPING. OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


tudwig: F.. Schaefer, Daniel P.- Resnick, both -of Giese Malin Univer. nat ae 
.' sity, and-George, Netterville-lll, Southern University. July 1970. Pata? 
. Volume 1:505 pages / $7.95 paper / Volume ll: 521 pages y $6. 95 


` paBer . f 
-. MAN IN- WESTERN CIVILIZATION ^0 f 2 


: Vern L. Bullough, San Fernando Valley State Collége: "Instructor/s Manual. 
i Study, Guide. January 1970 / 512 pages. / $5. 95 paper : 


„THE HÉRITAGE OF THE PAST: From the Earliest Times to 1500 2 
Third. Edition ' 


Stewart C.' Easton. Test. Manual. Study Guide. July 1970 / 808 


pages, /: $1 95. 


` THE HERITAGE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, Secorid Edition — Dior ue 


Stewart. Easton. 1970 / 482. pages / $6. 95: "paper 
THE! WESTERN HERITAGE, Third Edition 


ae 


Stewart C; Edstori. Instructor’s Manual: SH Guide. . "June. 1970 / 


1104 pages / $11: 95 


` THE HERITAGE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION TO 1715, Second Edition 


. Stewart C: ‘Easton. Test ‘Manual. Study Guide. June. 1970. / 896 
pages. / $12. 95 ` 


^ READINGS IN THE HISTORY ‘OF THE ANCIENT ‘WORLD, edad Édition 


" ‘William C. McDermott, University of Pennsylvania, and Wallace E. Cald-. 


< well: _ August 1970 / 464 pages / $4.95 paper 


WESTERN MAN: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY INTRODUCTION TO. THE. HISTORY. OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION í s 


"THE: IMPRINT OF ROMAN INSTITUTIONS a E 


; . David W. -Savage, Clark: niens October | 1970 / 320 pages / $3.95 in 


' paper (tent.) - 
. THE ‘JUDEO-CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


William J. Courtenay, de .of Wisconsin. August 1970 / 288° 
` pages /. $3.95 paper, : : MEC uc 


EUROPEAN PROBLEM STUDIES ` a PUE M Nei 


US: THE PEASANTRY: IN THE OLD REGIME E» 
- Isser "Woloch, -Columbia University. eed 1970 / 128 pages, / $2. 45, m 


- Paper, 
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HOMER'S HISTORY: Mycenaen or Dark Age? 

C. G. Thomas, University of Maine. February 1970 / 128 pages / $2.25 
paper 

THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 

Vern L. Bullough, San Fernando Valley State College. July 1970 / 144 
pages / $2.45 paper 

THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS. Catalyst of a New Order 

Katherine Fischer Drew, Rice University. January 1970 / 144 pages / 
$2.25 paper 

THE CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE 

John W. Eadie, University of Michigan. May 1970 / 128 pages / $2.25 
paper 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE RUSSIAN SERFS 

Terence Emmons, Stanford University. July 1970 / 128 pages / $2.45 
paper 

THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 

Manfred P. Fleischer, University of California, Davis. June 1970 / 144 
pages / $2.45 paper 

IMPERIALISM IN THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

Erich S. Gruen, University of Callfornia, Berkeley. June 1970 / 128 
pages / $2.45 paper 

APPEASEMENT OF THE DICTATORS: Crisis Diplomacy? 


W. L. Kleine-Ahlbrandt, Purdue University. March 1970 / 144 pages / 
$2.25 paper 


HISTORY OF AFRICA: From Earliest Times to 1800 

Harry A. Gailey, San Jose State College. March 1970 / 288 pages / 
$5.95 paper 

EARLY KINGDOMS IN MADAGASCAR, 1500-1700 

Raymond K. Kent, University of California, Berkeley. August 1970 / 
352 pages / $9.95 ` ] 

THE NATURE OF HISTORICAL INQUIRY 

Leonard M. Marsak, University of California, Santa Barbara. January 
1970 / 192 pages / $3.95 paper 

HISTORIANS GUIDE TO STATISTICS: Quantitative Analysis and Historical 
Research 

Charles Dollar, Oklahoma State University, and Richard Jensen, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chicago Circle. September 1970 / 325 pages / $6.95 
(tent) 

INTERPRETING LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY: From Independence to Today 
Ramon Eduardo Ruiz, University of California, San Diego. June 1970 / 
464 pages / $3.95 paper 


/ Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc, 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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social ethics: 


Subduing the Cosmos: 

Cybernetics and Man's Future 

Kenneth Vaux. Foreword by Colonel e 
Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., NASA Astronaut. 
Examines the ethical dimensions 

of man's power over his total 
environment. Available Nov. 30. . 

$5.95 


World Mission and World Communism 
Edited by Gerhard Hoffmann and 
Wilhelm Wille. Seven essays on the 
challenge of Communism to missions 

in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 





Reformation history: Paper, $245 : 
Erasmus: , , 
His Theology of the Sa ents Gogarten's final book: 
John B. Payne “has investigated Christ the Crisis 
Erasmus’ sacramental theology with Friedrich Gogarten. “An excellent 
impartiality and scrupulous care. introduction to Gogarten's thought 
His study is of great historical as well as to the problem of 
and more than historical understanding Jesus Christ today." 
importance."—Roland H. Bainton. —John D. Godsey. Available Nov; 30. 
Research i in Theology series. $7.95 
$10.95 i 
oiher Restarch in Theology books: Fifty Key Words series: 


Israel and the Church Fifty Key Words: Sociology 
Markus Barth. $3.95 Edited by David Martin. Concise 
On Religion definitions of such terms as 


Friedrich Schleiermacher. Edited alienation, charisma/routinization, 
_ and translated by Terrence N. Tice. elite, norm. Paper, $1.65 
. $11.95 already available: 
The Constructive Revolutionary: Fifty Key Words in Theology 
Calvin and His Socio-Economic Impact E G. Healey. Paper, $1.65 
W. Fred Graham. A major study of Fifty Key Words in Philosophy 
Calvin’s social and economic ideas Keith Ward. Paper, $1.65 
and their modern-day implications. Fifty Key Words: The Church 
Coming in Feb. $7.95 (tent.) William Stewart. Paper, $1.65 
Reformation Views of Church History 
Glanmor Williams. How 16th-century At your favorite bookstore. 


reformers applied their assumptions 
about the nature of history to the J Qo mM 


Christian church. No. 11, Ecumenical 
Studies in History. Paper, $1.95 KNOX 


BOX 1176 © RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 23209, 


Just published... 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM: 


Viewpoints of United States Foreign Policy, 1898-1941 


Fifty-three books documenting the background of America's foreign 
policy republished by Arno Press in collaboration with the Gregg Press 
and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace. 

Complete collection of 53 books — $707.00 


Individual volumes available. 


Coming early in 1971... 
AMERICAN STATE PAPERS, 1833-1861 


Selected and editéd under the authority of Congress by Walter Lowrie, 
Matthew St. Clair Clarke, and others. 


Washington, 1833-1861: 38 volumes/ maps/plans 


Foreign Relations ! irs ... 4 vols. 
1 vol. 
.. 8 vols. 
Commerce and Navigation. 2 vols. 1 vol. 
Military Affairs ; Miscellaneous ... 2 vols. 
. Clothbound: set — $1,450.00; individual volumes — $50.00 
Paperbound: set — $1,375.00; individual volumes — $48.00 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1941-1963 


Begun by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and continued by 
the Department of State. 


Washington, 1941-1963: 11 volumes 


A Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic 
Documents, 1941-1949 1vol. ...$ 45.00 
American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: 
Basic Documents 2 vols.... 100.00 
American Foreign Policy: 
Current Documents, 1956 2... 45.00 
Current Documents, 1957 2... 50.00 
Current Documents, 1958 ess. -50.00 
Current Documents, 1959 e... 60.00 
Current Documents, 1960 .... 30.00 
Current Documents, 1961 2... 45.00 
Current Documents, 1962 .... 50.00 
Current Documents, 1963 e... 45.00 
Complete collection — $520.00 


For a descriptive brochure, please write to: 
ARNO PRESS, Box 148, 330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Dear General 


Eisenhower's Wartime Letters to Marshall 


[EH P. HOBBS During World War II, Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote over one 
undred personal letters to his superior, George C. Marshall. The seventy-five pub- 
lished here, as set in context by Professor Hobbs’ commentary and analysis, reflect 
Eisenhower's growth from a deferential subordinate to a highly competent and con- 
fident commander-in-chief. $10.00 


Designs in Diplomacy 
Pages from European Diplomatic History in the Twentieth Century 


MARIO TOSCANO Translated and edited by GEORGE A. CARBONE Widely 
recognized as one of Europe’s leading diplomatic historians, Mario Toscano has 
done much to illuminate the dark corners of twentieth-century international rela- 
tions. In narrating the extraordinary sets of circumstances surrounding Italian, Nazi, 
Soviet, and French diplomatic interrelationships during World War II, he draws heav- 
ily from unpublished Italian documents. $16.50 


Lourmarin in the Eighteenth Century 
A Study of a French Village 


THOMAS F. SHEPPARD Life in the tiny rural community of Lourmarin illustrates 
i: a microcosm the dynamic cultural, political, and social changes occurring in France 
during the ancien régime and the Revolution. Using as source materials EORR S 
minutes, parish registers, administrative correspondence, and tax rolls, Dr. sheep 

brings the village to life and draws some startling conclusions. Sr 1.00 


Preconditions of Revolution in 


Early Modern Europe 


Edited with an Introduction by ROBERT FORSTER and JACK P. GREENE Dis 
tinct parallels to contemporary revolutionary upheavals can be found in a number of 
revolts that occurred in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe. In this volume 
some of the most eminent scholars in their respective fields discuss the preconditions 
and underlying causes of five such uprisings in early modern Europe. Their approaches 
combine the best of traditional history with the latest in sociological, interdisciplinary 
history. $8.95 


The International Law of Civil War 


Edited by RICHARD A. FALK The Vietnam War has underscored the growing 
failure of international law as an effective means of regulating foreign intervention 
in civil wars. Through six case histories—the American Civil War, the Spanish Civil 
War, tbe Algerian Revolt, the Congo conflict, the civil war in Yemen, and the Vietnam 
War—this book highlights the essential features of typical civil-war situations and 
provides the best available basis for assessing the relevance of international law to 
civil conflict. 


Published under the auspices of the American Society of International Law $15.00 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
. Publishers of 'The Papers of Dwight David Eisenhower 





Praeger Publishers e 111 Fourth Avenue ` New York 10003 


IMPERIALISM 


George Lichtheim 


Beginning with the Imperium Romanum, historian George Lichtheim analyzes the 
historical, economic, and theoretical aspects of imperialism in all its forms—through 
the empires of Medieval Europe, and from British mercantilism through nineteenth- 
century colonialism and modern postwar developments. 

January/$7.50 cloth; $2.45 paper 


A HISTORY OF INDONESIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Bernhard Dahm 


The awakening of a natlonalist movement in the Dutch East Indies signaled the be- 
ginning of modern Indonesia’s troubled history. Bernhard Dahm traces the subse- 
quent struggle for independence, shows why parliamentary democracy failed in the 
newly independent nation, and analyzes the “guided democracy” of Sukarno. The 
final section deals with the 1967 Indonesian revolution and the ultimate deposition 
of Sukarno. Published/$10.00 


IN SEARCH OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


A Modern History 


David Joel Steinberg, David K. Wyatt, John R. W. Smail, Alexander Woodside, 
William R. Roff, and David P. Chandler 


Edited by David Joel Steinberg 


In this history behind today’s headlines, the authors discuss the social, economic, 
political, and cultural milieu of Southeast Asla from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries through the establishment of the modern states. They analyze the soclal 
changes that occurred under Western influence—and conclude with a study of the 


evolution of new political societies since World War Il. 
* January/$12.95 cloth; $5.95 paper 





l “Jerome Levinson and Juan de: Ónis , m : 
= THE. “ALLIANCE THAT: LOST. ITS. WAY : 


Lauer ur ‘Critical: Report ‘on “thè Alliance for. yis. This. eë a i 
; Éourit assesses the:influence of tlie ‘Alliance: on the development of Latin Améri- .. 
carr, économies, political Systems," “and: Social structures—and finds much: less" >: 
afhan a a bleprint for change. A TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND STUDY, x um d "| 





Tus 3 2 tte toe n n s y E 





: Bernard Sternsher, editor. 
: HITTING HOME: 


"n The Great Depression i in "Town nd i cosi. In his Tong: reduton 2n 
Sand id thiotigh twelve selected historical articles, Mr. Sternsher paints a compelling. `: 

. ‘picture’ of the impact- of the preat economic crisis upon American communities, ` -- 

< peoples, and insfitutions at the local. level.. . = , “cloth $10: 00° es 
po Me ap ee o Mens : ` "paper $2,95 ^ 





` 


Hr md Meier and Elliott Rudwick, tor 
be “BLACK PROTEST. JN THE SIXTIES . 


E Es TA vital and readable ‘Collection of articies: and: reports: from the New s 
York Times, including pieces by'C. Vann Woodward, Eric F. Goldman,’ Martin: .. 
Mayer Claude. Sitton, Pat Watters, and. many others, with a concise and articu-- K 
, late- ey of the: decade by the editors, A NEW YORK TIMES BOOK. PNE 
A S cloth’ $8. 95... i 
P, PRUA RO Dp RTT paper $2.95 .:.. 
' Bernard K. .Johnpoit nb "n CNN NA. Ua rt 
f $a PACIFIST’ S. PROGRESS l : 5 


Norman. Thomas and: ‘the Decline of Perd Socialism. In a bE: 
"beta study-that is át'orice devastating and sympathetic, Mr. Johnpoll traces: . 
;. the‘decline of the ‘Socialist party to the rich contradictions in Thomas’s char 
“` actér; This is an. indispensable book about one of the most widely admired and ..* 
A ad understood: ‘political ae in. our pan . . $8.95- 5 
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$ z vi T: - Walter I. Tratther : id a 
"5517." CRUSADE FOR THE CHILDREN ' : 
-A History of the. National: Child. Labor onini und Child Labor 


| Reform: in America.’Mr. Trattner has written the first comprehensive history of' 
oe moe ang, often bitter ee to eliminate e labor i in Banenene "s 00.- 


So ^ QuabRiNGuE BOOKS, Inc. ^ 0. go o 
age ` A Subsidiary of The New York Times } ; a5 u^ WS 
at 2 East Delaware Place, Chicago 6061 1 yi 
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The Political Philosophy 
of the New Deal 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Foreword by Robert J. Harris 





<? 


The contemporary, insights of a brilliant young student into the emerging phi- 
losophy of American liberalism during the 1930's. The book also offers a sig- 
nificant retrospective view of the philosophical influences that shaped a major 
American statesman in the liberal Democratic tradition. $5.25 


The Basic Symbols of 


. the American Political Tradition 
WILLMOORE KENDALL and GEORGE W. CAREY 


A major reassessment of the traditional American concepts of self-government. 
Using Eric Voegelin's method of theoretical analysis, the authors examine the 
principles set forth in our most basic and symbolic documents, from the May- 
flower Compact to the Gettysburg Address, and consider questions highly 
relevant to the course of American political development. $6.00 


Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Art of Controversy 


WILLARD B. GATEWOOD, JR. 


These essays examine seven contrpversies in which Roosevelt was involved dur- 
ing his years in the White House. His role in these episodes reflects his style as a 
politician and also emphasizes his response to diverse issues that attracted atten- 
tion during the Progressive Era. $8.95 


Louisiana State University Press 
e Baton Rouge 70803 
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T he City 
in Communist China 


m 
Edited by John Wilson Lewis. The first of three volumes that will ex- 
amine the city in traditional, Republican, and Communist China from 
the point of view of historians and sociál scientists. Topics include 
policing, the evolution of the Chinese Communist legal system, man- 
power policies, and the educational system. Studies in Chinese Society. . 
i B e ` March. About $12.95 


" 


Rio Grande do Sul and 
Brazilian Regionalism, 1882-1930 


Joséph L. Love. A detailed political and historical study of one of the 
most important Brazilian states. Part One emphasizes internal devel- 
opments from 1882 to 1908, and Part Two deals with the influence of 
Rio Grande do Sul in national politics from the maneuvering for 
control of the presidency in 1909 to the revolution of 1980. Illustrated. 

7 . March. About $10.00 


United States Policy 
Toward Latin America 


A STUDY IN DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL Pormes. R. Harrison 
Wagner. .An analysis of major decisions concerning economic policies 
from the end of World War II to the beginnings of the Alliance for 
Progress. Attention is given to the complex political relationships that 
develop between unequal states whose domestic and foreign policies 
are closely intertwin "EE $7.95 


The Sokagakkai and Mass Society 


James W. White. Since World War II the sored a bas become 
Japan’s third strongest political party. This study analyzes its member- 
ship and ideology in terms of William Kornhauser’s theory of mass 
society, offering suggestive observations on the relevance of mass move- 
ments to society. Stanford Studies in Comparative Politics. $12.95 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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recent and forthcoming— 


Renaissance Men and Ideas 


Robert Schwoebel, editor 


These nine essays introduce the student to important ideas and issues in Renais- 
sance history through discussions of major Renaissance figures. Contributors and 
their subjects are: Jerrold E. Seigel on Petrarch and Valla; Rudolf Hirsch on 
Albrecht von Eyb, printing, and the rise of humanism in Germany; George Richard 
Potter on Sir Thomas More and the English Renaissance; Felix Gilbert on 
Machiavelli's theories of power and the reactions of historians to them; Robert 
Schwoebel on Pius II and the Renaissance papacy; Lewis W. Spitz on Luther as 
scholar and thinker; Edward Rosen on Copernicus and Renaissance astronomy; 
Roslyn Brogue Henning on Castiglione's Book of the Courtier; and Donald M. 
Frame on Montaigne's view of human nature—the absurdity and the, dignity of 
man. 

December 160 pages ^ paper, $2.50 


The Origins of the Second World War 


Esmonde M. Robertson, editor 


A collection of thirteen essays presenting diverse views about the origins of World 
War II from historians of major stature. The editor has contributed an extensive 
introduction that outlines the various approaches historians have taken in dis- 
cussing the war and characterizes the roles and attitudes of major figures in the 
conflict, including Hitler, Chamberlain, Roosevelt, and the Japanese. 


December 250 pages paper, $1.95 


Steinberg's Dictionary of British History, Second Edition 


S. H. Steinberg and I. H. Evans, editors 


This revised edition of 4 New Dictionary of British History has been renamed as 
a tribute to its late editor. A number of new articles have been added and 
exisiting entries brought up to date or amended where possible. Particular at- 
tention has been paid to the Commonwealth countries and government departments, 
especially affected by recent changes. 

January 430 pages $8.00 


The Age of Affluence 1951-1964 
Vernon Bogdanor and Robert Skidelsky, editors 


A collection of commissioned essays written on aspects of economic, social, and 
political change in Britain between 1951 and 1964, questioning whether these years 
were truly affluent and progressive. It considers how Macmillan came to dominate 
the period and why Labour in opposition failed to prepare itself more thoroughly 
for office. Analyzed in detail are such phenomena as the Suez crisis, the campaign for 
nuclear disarmament, the Teddy Boys, and the “Angry Young Men.” 


November 388 pages $8.00 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 


College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 
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by Arthur S. Link, Princeton University 


+ “and Stanley Coben, University of California, Los Angeles 


. The Democratic Heritage BO ke 


DM 


A History of the United States uo $ | 
A remarkably balanced and: comprehensive history of the United States. ' 


Combining their broad.knowledge of political, social, and economic history, 


` Arthur Link and Stanley Coben trace the evolution of the United States from - 


the Colonial era through 1970 with an integrated approach rare in history 
texts. Álong with political and diplomatic history, attention is given to intel- 


- lectual and cultural development——aspects of our heritage frequently slighted 


in the aromaty history. 


t "Emphasis throughout the bad is placed . on interpretation. of jong: term 


temes. and trends, as well as on the causes and meaning of major events. 


Ilustrated sections of eight or sixteen pages each, devoted to special subjects 
^ such as 'slavery and'the Great Depression, use unusual techniques to arouse 
^ empathy ‘for people who lived in circumstances SERERE for conemporaty 
students to understand.. 


Y 


Appendixes contain primary s source natem and election and census data, 
and an extensive, up- -to-date critical bibliography | is included. : 


Designed for two semesters’ study, The Democratic Heritage can be adapted 


to a shorter course. 


An INSTRUCTOR’ S MANUAL and a WORKBOOK are available: 


$10.95 dentine) 


'.A XEROX COMPANY 
(275 Wyman Street, Waltharn, Massachusetts 02154 ' 


NEW! 


Six INTERIM HISTORY Paperbacks 
on Contemporary — 





You can have these current 
histories on your bookshelves 
NOW — to provide the facts 
essential for understanding 


Use this cheoklist to ord 


lor as many 
coples of each INTERIM HISTORY 


paperback as you need: 


Great Britain & 
ihe Conon Market 1957-59, 
425 ace ae $445 ,.... — COPY {ies} 


223 pages, $295 ..... —~—copy(les} 
Presidential 1968, 
328 pages, $355 ,.... — —oopy(ias) 


World Events! p= 





INTERIM HISTORY gives accurate, detalled answers to puz- 
Ziing questions about recent events. Each Interim History book 
records the happenings in a major area of contemporary his- 
tory. Thoroughly rellable, these books cover the most contro- 
versial topics entirely without bias. Palnstakingly indexed. 
Ideal for researchers, students or anyone else Interested In 
, temorrew's newspaper headlines. current events. 








South Vistnem: U.8.-Communist To: Facts on Fite, Inc, 119 Wast 57th Street i 
POTOAN ec E New York, N.Y. 10019 | 
ture 1, 1961-85, Please cend the INTERIM HISTORY tities 
238 pages, $2.05 ..... ——Sopyiles) jndtoased on the check list at teft. f 
Volume 2, 1968-67, j 
504 pages, $4.45 ..... —— —copy(les) | 
Kd = 
pages, $245 ..... — —copy(ies) 
: From Sputnik to Gemini, lao l 
310 pages, $3.45 ..... ——oopy{les) ADORES8 LL nemm | 
Jaras à the Arobs: The June 1087 War, 
216 peges, $296 ..... — ropyíles) Om... AT oz» 1] 
War on i | 
167 pages, $2.46 ..... ——copyiies} OATE INITIAL I 
Cuba, the U.S. & Russia 1950-83, 
138 pages, $245 ..... — —copy(ies) O $——————— *neessd OBH we | 
Civil Rights 1980-86, Ba oars, Facts an Fin wit pay ahpa and 
504 pages, $445 ..... ——o0pylles) fencing cosis. { 
Indonesta: The S«karno Years, [ Bead worm-detalled imormaton about INTERIM | 
140 pages, $2.45 ..... — —copy(les) ORY. 
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THE AMERICAN PADDANT 


A HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC 


By Thomas A. Bailey 
4th edition available In February 


expanded 
updated 

reset 

new Illustrations 


D.C. Heath and Company 


125 Spring Street Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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